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' . PREFACE 

The objecji* of this series is to furnish a survey 
of the British Empire and its constituent parts 
in their geographical and allied aspects, together 
with their economic, administrative, pnd social 
conditibns, at the present time. H istory has not 
Ht)een included* as ai\ integral part of the scheme, 
except for the inclusion of a general historical 
summary in the General Volume ; for tiie rest, 
historical references have been included only in 
so far as they were found desirable for the explana- 
tion of existing conditions. The history of the 
Empire has been brought under rciview elsewhere, 
notably in the Oxfonl HiHtorical (icography, edited 
by Sir Charles Lucas. 

The scries is in six volumes, and the subject- 
matter is thus distributed : 

I. The British Isles and Mediterranean terri- 
•• • torics (Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus). 

II. Asiatic territories. 

III. African territories (with adjacent islands, 
, Mauritius, &c., St. Helena, Ascension, and 

Tristan da Ounha). 

IV. American territories (with the Falkland 

Islands and dependencies). 

V. Australasian ’territories (including islands in 
the Pacific Ocean and the British sector 
in Antarctica). 

VI. General. 



▼i THE BRITISH LSLES, ETC. 

• 

The Editore have been in close consultation 
throughout as to the gcrferal plan and details of 
the work. They have shared bet\f den <yiem the 
arrangements witlj the contributors, for whose 
collaboration they express their thanks. Professor 
Herbertson has undertaken t^e major part of the 
work connected with the maps Mr. Howarth 
has carried out the* greater part of the* editorial 
work in ifs later stages, has dealt with the illus- 
trations (in the five topographical .volumes), an4 
has seen the volumes through*the press. 

It is desired to ackno^fledge Mrs. Howarth’s 
collaboration in the work of indexing, and Mr. 
O. Brilliant’s assistance in the compilation of the 
gazetteer refertmees in the topographical volumes. 

Notes in the text enclosed in square brackets 
are editorial. 
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.THE BRITISH ISLES 

CHAPTER I i 

PHYSICAL FEATURES AND GEOLOGY 

By Prof^sob Gbemvuxg* A. J. Cole 

• • 

• * General Structural Features 

•The British Isles are essentially a pari of the continent Poritimi. 
of Europe, of which they* form the w'ostem outpost. The 
Meep water of the Atlantic lies close against the shores of 
Portugal and the Bay of Biscay ; but the line of lOU 
fathoms curves outward beyond Ireland, and includes 
St. Kilda and the Shetland Isles on what is known as 
the ' continental shelf This line is commonly selected os 
the continental margin, since it is readily followed upon 
maps. The steeper descent to the Atlantic basin begins, 
however, at aI)out 300 fathoms (550 metres '), and the shelf 
is seen, if we trace out this line, to include the Porcupine 
Bank, at a distance of 150 miles from the west Irish coast. 

The Faeroe Islands, on the other hand, ait^ isolated 
by deeper water, and Uockall Bank in long. 2t)‘" VV. 
is more clearly connected with. Greenland than with 
Eurdpe. The continental shelf docs not represent the 
upheaval of the level floor of the Atlantic ; its margin 
marks the spsead of the ocean eastward, through the 
foundering of ancient land. The rocks dredged from the 
Porcupine Bank, which, rises to within 84 fathoms of 
the surface, suggest that it is a drowned igneous island, 
surrounded by sea-beaches, and comparable with the 
volcanic centres of the Irmer Hebrides. 

Down to the close of Mesozoic times, a large land area ConiiiMw- 
stretched north-westward in the Atlantic region, 
the shore-line of the Cretaceous sea lay somewhere acrora o^ogicai 
the south of Scotland and the crumpled rocks of Donegal. ***"*7’ 

' [Metrical equivalents quoted are opproximate only.] 
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This Bea covered a large part of the British area. As the 
north-west continent sanl^ and as the Atlantic grew, 
the new continent of Europe rose to the east^ and caught 
into itself a portion of the e^lier land. The nfountainous 
ridges of the Scottish ^nd Imh highlands have been thus 
preserved, and even the continental shelf appears to 
have lain above sea-level in recent ^geological times. A 
large part of the area now occupied by shallow water was 
probably then eoveied by rolling downs o& Cretaceous 
chalk. The latest movement of depression is marked 
by submerged jH;at and forests round the coalll^ts of the 
British Isles. The insular nature of Britain, which has 
HO profoundly afTectc<l the outlook of its inhabitants 
and the development of an* empire overseas, is due tcT 
what may be called an accident of the continental edge. 
Ii'i'land is separated from Grc?at Britain by a shallow^ 
Hi*a, randy exceeding 50 fathoms (90 metres) in depth. 
Mariru; erosion has scoured out the Strait of Dover, 
leaving a sea passage full of shoals, wdicre the depth is 
only 50 fathoms (55 metres). The North Sea is similarly 
shallow. We may aUow for the thickness of glacial drift 
that burdens the floor of the North Sea and of the Irish 
S(Mi, anti yet discover no structural featun^s that cut off 
the British Isles from Euro|ie. 

RiiSVlw*'” ^ iewed as a whole, the highlands of these isles lie on 
inndM: their west and n<»rth-\vest side, and Scotland includes 

(liHtriiiu- largest body of land over 1,000 feet in height iibove 
the sea. The lowland of this ctuintry is restricted to the 
worn-down Outer Hebrides, to a marginal zone on the 
coast of the North »Sc*a, an<l to a basin running across 
tlu^ eoiuitry between the FirtJis of Forth anti ('lyde. 
Indand, on the other hand, is marked by a great central 
lowland and a hilly margin ; but its most rugged country 
is characteristically grou|H»d on the north-west. Whales 
and the Lake District form a w'ewtern boundary for the 
tillage lands of England, and these lands have more 
affinity with the floor of the North Sea than with the 
wilder eomitry on which they overlap. There is good 
evidence that the submerged area between England and 

• a 
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Norway includeB a large extent of Cretaceous strata. The 
preseuVe of these yielding roc£s on the east side of Enghuui 
has led to ^ smooth coast -line. The has worn away 
the lower portions of the riv^r valleys, and the tidal inlets 
that record the submergence are oomparatively rare. On 
the west, however, and notably in the case of Scotland 
and of Ireland, roek5' promontories are common ; marine 
erosion has been livable to keep pace with the subsidence 
that has admitted the sea into the kind. 

The leiyarkable variety of surface featuies in the 
limited compass of the British Isles is intimately bound 
up with a compl<^x geolpgical structure, connected with 
that of various parts of Europe. I'he ancient region of 
* crystalline rocks tiiat remttins exposcid in the }K'ninsula 
of Scandinavia is obviously continued across the Scot- 
tish highlands and through the north-west of lielaiid. 
The main structural lines of Brittany, Belgium, and 
the Herc^ynian lands of northern Germany aie traceable 
through Devon and Coniwall, South Wales and soiitherii 
Ireland. The Jurassic and Cretaceous sc^arps of central 
England find their eounterparts on the other side of 
a broad synclinal basin, a.s we travel from Paris into 
Burgimdy. 

From opposite sides of the (*luinnel that sc^.parates t heso 
areas, the Normans and the Plantagencts claimed, in suc- 
cessive invasions, lands that boie an evident kinship with 
their own. At an earlier date the Scandinavians and the 
freebooters of Friesland and the Baltic had no diflicadty 
in arriving on •the British short's by sea. The Shut hinds 
and the Orkneys, for the northern rovers, st^c^incd to lie 
somew'herc <itf the Norwegian coast ; and tlicst^ adven- 
turers wen? rciadily reminded, by the st^a-lochs of the 
west of Scotland anJ the inlets from Strangford round 
toldmcrickjof the sheltering fiords that they had loft behind 
some weeks before. Stifl earlier, Mediterranean jieoplcs luul 
probably entered Ireland by the easy pass^ige of the sc^a ; 
and to this day the ocean highways provide the simplest 
means of travel for the peasants of Cork or Connemara. 

In such a geographical position, il }0 BfUit^h Isles have 

B 2 
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absorbed tribe after tribe without being at any time 
overrun by invading hordes (cf. Chap. XI). ^^ir in- 
habitants have remained within the inflnenceiOf European 
culture ; but at the same Itime, like other dw'ellers on 
the western seaboar^, they have felt the call of the ocean 
that reaches round the world. 

The ‘ (Caledonian ’ earth -mo vemefits, occurring at the 
close of the Silurian times, are re8pon8y[)le for the Highland 
Kc^giori of northern Scotland and north-west Ireland, and 
the great lolds then established have never obscUred 
by later crumpling. Not only were the deposits of the 
pre-Cambrian seas worked up, and dverthrust against 
the floor oti which they had been laid down, but portions 
of that early Arehaean floor tilso Ixicame involved. 

This floor, the oldest land-mass in the Britaimic region, 
forming a portion of what has lx‘en called the Huronian 
continc^nt, is n^vealed in the woni-dowii gneissic band of 
the Outer Hebrides, and in the rugged country from 
Cajw VWatli southwaixl to the Sound of Sleat. Two 
series of ro(?ks aix^ liere easily apparent. The crystalline 
gneisses and schists, including igneous masses which have 
broken through still more ancient sediments, are sur- 
mounted l)y huge fort-like blocks of the Torridon sand- 
stone, above which Lower Cambrian deposits have been 
tnued. TIm^ Torridon sandstone, wliich is thus proved 
to Ih) pre-Cambrian, displays its stratified structure from 
a distance, and the singular mountains now* formed from 
it are relics of a deposit that accumulated in the hollows 
of (he underlying gneiss, and at one thne buried the 
irregularities of a continental surface. Denudation has 
carved out glens Indween bloc-ks some 3,000 feet (900 
metres) in height, and the vertical jointing has assisted 
the formation of barren pix'ci}>ices, or mountain-sides on 
which the strata terminate in great rocky steps. Viewed 
from the Mineli, this foreland, with the grey hummocky 
gneissic land below\ and the brown outliers glowing in 
the evening sun, presents one of the strangest landscapes 
in the British Isles. 

Eastward stretches the higliland country that occupies 
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SO much of Scotland, a region of greatly altered stratified 
rocks, “which were probably ^metamorphosed before the 
Caledonian .folding, and were then further rolled out 
and rearrahged. Mica-schisti, limestones, and quartzites, 
kno^m as the balradian Series, fiirQ now grmqMMl in a 
series of folds running north-east and south-west, and 
great intrusive mass^s of granite, like those of the Moor 
of Rannoch or of the high domes of Aberdeenshiiv, broke 
through them in early I>evonian. times. The* earth- 
morement% that rc^annl the gn'ai mountain-chain, of 
which th^ Grampians are held to be a disse(*ted nunnant, 

did not cease untH thev had involved some o{ the forma- 

• • 

tions gathering on its slojH's and hollows. The lim‘ of 
“weakness that is marked by the (Jivat Glen from the 
Moray Firth to the Firth of Lome originated in a fanlt 
that has affected the Old lied Sandstone of lioeh Ness. 
Traces of lX>vonian lake deposits, laid flown on the 
(Caledonian surface, remain in places, as in Gaithness 
and the Orkneys, or lifted high on the slope of Ren 
Wyvis above the (Vomarty Firth. The Tpper Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland, iinconformable on the Lowct Sf^ries, 
ropn^semts the waste of continental land that was still in 
a condition of unn*st . 

The rt'lation of the great mass of Grampian schists to 
the Torridon stories is one <»f the [>rr>bh*ms of British 
geology. Rocks, how’ever, that an' n'garded as 'forri- 
donian an* involved in th<‘ motamorphie series of tla^ 
iHlands of (Colonsay and Islay. 

The north-west highlands of In^land obviously continiif', Jn 
in structure and constitution, the ranges of tla* (Jram- **^‘*^"‘* 
plans, ifut on a somewhat mihh'r s(?aU\ Dmu'gal, with 
its folded mica-schists and dominating crests of (piarizite, 
repeats the features ’of Argyll and of the Rc'rthshin» 
moors. Kintynt is continued in nc^rth-east Antrim. The 
Caledonian trend is efhphasized by intrusions of granite 
along the north-east and south-west folds, while a W'cak 
line in this direction has allow'ed of the excavation of 
Glen Veigh and the valley of thc^ (iwef?barra. The 
denudation of the covering of ( Carboniferous rocks ntveals * 
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a conspicuoiis Cafedoniaii axis, with a cove of granite* 
running from Manorhamiltdh in Leitrim to GastlAar in 
Mayo. The west of Mayo, largely formed qi quartzite* 
and the metamorphoeed aadimentary mai^ of the 
Twelve Bens in Conpeipiara; further recall the later pre- 
Cambrian rocks that are folded and overfolded in the 
Scottish highlands. The quartzitei^ of southern Mayo* 
how'cver, including the fine cone of Crpagh Patrick* have 
been shown to be of Silurian age, and were also crumpled 
during the Caledonian thrusting. South-wystward of 
(.'onnemara, the (jalcdonian folds are lost berteath the 
Atlantic on the faulted margin of the continent. 

Sooeno The Highland region of the British Isles has been 
remarkably enriched by additions that heralded, in Eo-* 
cone and Oligocene times, the growth of modem Europe, 
highlsndi. The complex volcanic piles of the Inner Hebrides, 
worn down so as to reveal their crystalline cores, are 
paralleled in Ireland by the lava plateaus of Antrim 
and eastern Londonderry, and by the intrusive masses of 
Slieve Gullion* Carlingford, and the Moumes (Plate I, o). 
Both in Scotland and Ireland, the outpouring of lavas has 
allowed of the preservation of interesting relics of 
Mesozoic strata. The columnar structure of some of the 
basaltic flows, a phenomenon of contraction during cool- 
ing, has made the colonnades of Staffa (PI. XIX) and the 
Giants’ Causeway famous throughout the world. Rum, 
Eigg, Mull, and the core of Arran in the Firth of Clyde, 
attest the resistances of the igneous centws to the 
wetathering pn^valent in the west ; but abundant dykes 
of ))asalt, f)enet rating the pre-Cambrian rocks of the 
mainland of Scotland and of Donegal, and bedoAging to 
the same late epoch of eruption, show how large a volcanic 
covering has been stripiied from ofl the Highland region, 
durian Ordovician (liower Silurian) and (iotlandian (Upper 
iMidA. Silurian) strata constitute a numiier of upland regions 
in the British Isles which have a distinct character of 
their own. The rocks an^ mostly shales passing into 
slates, and fine-grained sandstones passing into splintery 
and quartzitic types. The crumpling of these beds gives 
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liw to ft hiBumool^ oountiy, in which the sandstonee, 
oftm ^dled grits, stand out iA bosses and irregular bands. 

The interoa^tiraiof igneous rooks imparts a mountainoiis 
(duuaoier to many of these JSilurian lands. InvolTod as ^ 
they were in tbe Cdedonian folding, the general strike 
of the bods is north-east and south-west, a feature that is 
conspicuously seen in the Southern Uplands of Scotland 
and in their continuation into the heart' of Ireland. 

The Southern Uplands may be hold to begin with the Sonthoni 
Lammerm^r Hills, and they continue as grassy moor-^SS^? 
lands' to*tho sea in Wigtownshire. Near Moffat, they 
rise to heights of*orer 2^.500 feet (700 metres), and oven 
their low’er flanks retain to a remarkable degree the 
*character of mountain land. The denudation that they 
have suffered, however, is seen in the prominence of sucii 
granite masses as those which culminate in CTaimsmoiv 
of fleet near Creetown, and Criffel, the guardian of the 
Solway, near Dumfries ; for it is clear that these granites 
must have been intruded under a considerable depth of 
Silurian rock. Old lied Sandstone covers the Silurian 
beds unoonformably in the district hetvrcon Haddington 
and the Cheviots, and lavas of Devonian age contribute 
greatly to the latter group of hills. 

Following the southern uplands over the Mull of Axfaot 
Galloway and across the deep sea-channel, w© reach Ire- 
land on the low shores of Down near Strangford Though. 

The tumbled ground stretcdiing south-westward almost 
as far as Jjongford town may lx* siimnmrizcd as the 
Caledonian axis of Newry, containing a core of granite, 
which is revealed near Newry and Cavan. Kxcept in the 
granite legion, there is no conspieiKuis lino of heights, and 
the amount of Silurian and later material retmoved l>y de- 
nudation, even since cUrly Cainosoic times, may Iw gaiigcxl 
by the bold exposure of the crystalline rocks of ( 'arling- 
ford and the Mourn© 'Mountains, which have. l)een con- 
nected, as is seen above, with the igneous activity of 
Antrim and the Inner Hebrides. 

To the south-east of this Scottish and Irisli axis, 
Ordovician rocks, including the volcanic Borrowdale Series, phtri^ 
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are exposed in the Lake District of England. The 
Cambrian slates that are* revealed in the hiae of 
Skiddaw are repeated on a bolder scale dn th^ mountains 
of the Isle of Man. Higlijy siliceous volcanic rocks, 
probably of the age of .the Llandilo Series, impart craggy 
features to the Lake District, which otherwise might have 
repeated the smooth moorland slopes that are common 
in the Southern Uplands. 

The extent to whioii Silurian rocks form a groundwork 
for later systems in the British Isles may be sgen in their 
fitiquent appearance as inliers in the crests of the Armori- 
can folds throughout Ireland. large area, however, 
which perhaps was never entirely covered by the Carboni- 
ferous sea, remains exposed in Lcunster, and its structure * 
must be read in connexion with that of Wales. 

The J^inster (1iain is the north-eastern part of a Cale- 
donian axis of ek^vation ; its south-western end remains 
concealed by ( ’arboniferous and Dt; vonian strata. Crumpled 
as the rocks an^ upon ils flanks, if forms broadly a 
single anticlinal mass, in the centres of w^hich granite 
has welled up. Here and then% on the cre^st of the great 
upland, patches of metamorphos(*d Silurian rock remain ; 
but the granite is now' exposed as a high central moorland 
over a distance of some sixty milc's. The rounding of the 
summits into their pr<‘sent characteristic domes, and the 
widening of the* valley dieads into broad upland basins, 
must have proceeded far during Devonian times, since 
|)ebbles of the granite cow are found in the (^xrboniferous 
limestone of the plain. The foothills of Silurian strata 
on either hand, consisting, as in the Xewry axis, of 
shales, slates, and sandstones, weather out info more 
broken forms and arc> trenched deeply by the consequent 
streams. A numl>er of minor ridges are formed along 
the strike on the south-east side of the chain by rhyolites, 
quartz-porphyries, and dulerites •that were associated 
with Silurian volcaiitH's, or were intruded, like the granite, 
in early Devonian times. Slates and (|uartzites, probably 
of Cambrian age, ap(H>ar in the east of the counties 
of Wexford and of Wicklow', wdiere the quartzites weather 
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out in picturesque knobs ^ among the more yielding 
argillfl^ous rocks. The granite moorland itself is in great 
part 2,000 &et (600 metres) above the sea, and eulniinates 
in Lugnaquilla, (3,039 feet; 926 metres) in the heart of 
Wicklow. 

Fossils of the Arenig Series have lieeii found in the 
shales of the Wexford coast : but the typical Cambrian 
rocks of Wales ha\e no known representatives in Ireland. 
They occitr in what is knouii as the Merionethshire 
nnficlinal pr |)erieline, Ix^ween the craggy walls of (=ader 
Idris an& the spurs of Snowdon. The lower hculs, the 
grits of HarlecH, provjde barren and rugged scenery 
north-west of Dolgelly. Another awii, iiu^luding the 
slates of Llanl)eris and Ik'thesda, is exposed in the 
north-west of Caniarvonsliire, and its uptilted strata 
form the foothills that lead to (^arnedd Llewellyn and 
to Snowdon. 

Ordovician rocks form the pnimontory of (Carnarvon- 
shire, which is din'cted towanls Ircdand along the ('ale- 
donian strike ; they lap round the (*atnbrian an'a to the*, 
east and .south, and thence occupy a with* tit*ld southwards 
almost to (-armartht*!! Ihiy. In the north(*rn part of 
this district two grcNit st*ri(*s of vol(*anic rocks wen? 
intruded and partly extruded, contemporaneously wit h tht? 
deposition of the strata. Hound about the Merioneth- 
shifc pericline, highly siliceous •tindesit4*s and rhyolites, 
mostly of Arenig age, have wcathen*d out into high 
scarps, and are n*sponsible for the bold f(*atun*s td ('ader 
Idris, Aran Mawddwy, and Arenig Kawr. 'Plie summits 
of these mountains, nearly 3,tMM» feel (909 nH*tn*s) above 
the sea, are features in*a ring of steep rock-walls. Hen* 
and there, as at Ffe.stiniog. wc* obtain glimpst*s of the 
cauldrons from which these lavas flowc^d. The still finer 
heights of the Snowdon di.strict, culminating in Y Wyddfa, 
3,560 feet (1,085 metres), are due to the n^sistance of 
a second series of rhyolites, erupted in the Hala epoch. 
The present forms of the mountains, how'cver, have? littk? 
to do with the disposition of the rcicks niiind the original 
centres of eruption, and the most striking features, such 
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as the great cirques of Snowdon, date only from the 
Glacial epoch. 

Cardigan, The country southwards from Coder Idris is broken 
thoZr^c mountainous, and, when first traversed, "seems to 
owe its present forays 4:o local accidents of denudation 
rather than to any broad structural lines. But a water- 
shed is traceable on the grassy moorlinds, running south- 
west through Canligan.shirc^ to Oarpiarthen. This is 
formed of an cflovated synclinal series. Two fine rivers, 
t he Teifi and the Towy, flow doaii on eithei; side of it 
along the (Caledonian strike. This axis of central Wales, 
for the most part, lies only ten or twelve hiiles inland from 
the sea, and is notched near Plynlimon by the head- 
waters of the .Severn and the Wye. 

Eastward, Gotlandian beds are wc^ll represented, 
weathering out in a scries of escarpments and dip- 
slofK^s, and passing up into the brown I>evonian sand- 
stones of Brecknock and of Hereford. In Denbigh- 
shin*, the heather-clad uplands between Llanrwst and 
Llangollen am formed of slates and sandstones of Got- 
landian age. 

Otniiiiiun From a geographical point of view, the Old Kcd Sand- 
overlying ( -arboniferous strata may be well 
llfgioiiH. considered together in the British Isles. They are closely 
associated as successive deposits on the old Caledonian 
surface, and the contrasts in their constitution have 
a powerful etiect upon the scenery, 
c’oiifiiil In the (Vntral Lowland of Scot hand, l)ctwoen tlie Firths 
of Srot"* Forth and Clyde, the earth-movements at the close 
Ittixl. of Silurian times did not prodtice the considerable folding 
tliat is apparent l)oth to the north and south. A basin 
ixunained here on the new continent as the successor of 
the Gotlandian sea, and freshwater "sandstones and con- 
glomerates gathemd in it from the uprising land. Vol- 
canie eruptions contributed abundant andesitic lavas, 
and these, weathering out as long edges across the countr}^ 
form ohcaracteristic features on the Highland border. 

^ The Lower Old Bed Siindstonc, however, became in time 
disturbed, and Jbe l^^por Series, heralding a subsidence 
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that brought in the Carboniferous sea, lies on it with 
striking unconformit 3 \ Limestone plaj’^s a far smaller 
part in tha Carboniferous deposits of Scotland than it 
does in central England. A shore line lay near at hand 
to nort'hivard, and sandstones and coal-seams occur 
through a large part of the Lower Carboniferous Series. 
The Upper Carboniferous Coal Measures aro also present, 
and this synclinal basin of central Scotland, with its 
considerable variety of rocks, its coniparativi'lj- low level, 
and its feijile soils, has formed a natural and attract! vc^ 
site for agricultural and technical industries. The n>gioii 
is hounded by faults on Uie l>order8 both of the Highlands 
and the Southern Uplands. 

Across the bleak passes the Cheviots to th(> south- Hm' 
ward, a broiul expanse of t^arboniferous sandstone 
st ret (dies through NorthuinlxTland, and the lands an^ 
largely giv(m over to grazing rather than to tillage. The 
( Vial M(‘asures of Newcastle -on -Tyne and Durhatn furnish 
a verj” hilly country on the east sid(‘ of tlu^ I\Minin(f 
(liain. As we go southwards we ini^et the characteristics 
scar|K*d plateaus of (‘arboniferous Limestone in northern 
Yorkshire, varied by cappings of Millstone (Irit. T\\v 
limestone surfaces an* soincstinies devoid of soil, and tlu? 
ten*aced w(*ath('ring of the strata is conspicuous across 
the count rj\ The liini^stoiu^ eoines up along a broad 
anticline, running north and soidh, and the covering of 
Millstone (»rit is pnwrved continuously from n<*ar 
Skipton to the IVak in Derbyshin?. On either sid(» lu^ 
the great eoaNfields of Laneashin^ and Yorkshin*. 

From the Peak southwards we ent<T the country of the 
Dales (ft. I . h), when? the rivers have cut into t lu? liuH^stone, 
forming characteristic ravines bounded by Khcer cliffs. 

In Derbyshire, as in central Yorkshin?, the plateaus above? 
the vallej's show' numerous swallow-lioles, and Ix^neath 
them everj'where lies a fascinating underworld of unsc?en 
waterwaj’s and ramifying caves. 

The movements that reared the jiresc?nt Pennine Chain 
have been traced on into the Cainozoic era ; but the n?gion 
w’as, priniarih^ folded bj’ the Hercyoian or Armorican 
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moyements at the close of Upper Coal Measure time. These 
movements, however, are far more typically displayed in 
the east and west ridges of southern Ifelanc^ and South 
Wales. 

In southern Irc^laudtthe Arniorican folding has pro- 
duced a series of close-set anticlines and synclines, over- 
folded in places, and involving Millfttone Grit and Coal 
Measure strata, which have mostly b^en stripped aw'ay. 
The underlying Carboniferous Limestone became worn 
down into a fairly even surface somewhere aboyt Permian 
times, and Triassic bc^ls may have lx>cn deposited across 
the denuded edges of the folds. ^ But a?i w'eathering was 
nuiewed, and was continued into our own times, the 
limestone >KH*.am(^ so far thinned upon the anticlines that 
the moix^ it^sisting conglomerates of the Old Red Sand- 
stone lx‘gan to stand out from Isdow. East-and-west 
bars thus ros<^ above the gtuieral surface of peneplanation, 
and these form to-day the ridges of the Dingle Promon- 
tory, tlu* Galty Mountains, the KnookmealdowTis, the 
Keeks of Kerry, and the broad upland that extends as 
far cast as Ht^lvick H<wl in the county of Waterford. 
Even where, as in the county of (’ork generally, slaty 
Iwds repn^sent the limestone, similar features have been 
carved out, though on a less striking scale. The result is 
that barivn rang(‘s of Old Red Sandstone divide long 
narrow valleys in which the Carboniferous Limestone or 
Slate still remains. The conglomerates and sandstones 
an' sometimes coven'd with heather and are sometimes 
swept ban** by wind and rain. In the ^ast-and-w^est 
synclinal valleys, on the other hand, vegetation flourishes, 
and the woods along the RIackwater are among the 
noblest in the kingdom. On .Mai (»illicuddy's Reeks the 
Old Rcil Saiulstone rises in Carraiituohill to 3,414 feet 
( 1 ,140 metn's), while heights of over 2,000 feet (600 metres) 
an* ('ommon on the corn'sjK>nding fanges to the east. 

North of the region of most intense crumpling, anticlinal 
domes of Old Red Sandstone rise through the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, and many of these, as for instance the 
Galty and the Slieve Bloom Mountains, include cores 
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from the Caledonian mass on which their strata were laid 
down. When once the crest^)f the dome o( conglomerate 
and sandst 4 )ue was worn away, denudation carved out 
basin-like* depressions in the Silurian shales below, the 
detritus being carried out througl^ some breach in the 
surrounding wall. Areas of arable land, looked down 
on by barren sandstone scarps, are thus a common 
feature. The fine crags of the Coineragh Mountains, where 
they terminate abruptly in County Waterford, contrast 
similarly s^'ith an upland plateau of Silurian strata to 
the east.* 

To the north df the Oalty Mountains the folding is by cvntral 
no means so intt'iise, and limestone has been prestTvcd 
as a great plain stretching northward to Donegal Bay 
and from s(‘a to s(*a between Galway and Dublin. Near 
Sligo (V\. 11, a), however, it forms plateaus and dales 
like those of Derbyshire, and in the north of (’lure the 
features common in highly porous limestone regions with 
sutlieient rainfall (karst features) have been developed 
on the wind-swept .surfaces of terraeeil limestone uplands. 

The lime^t<»ne has been worn away from the axis of 
Xewry, and from the Devonian inliers already mentioned. 

The trend of the latter becomes north-east and semth-west 
between the Lein.st(‘r (’hain and the pre-( ’ambrian mass 
of (’onnemara, and indicates how (*ompressiim was liere 
influeiieed by the earlier (’ultHloyian folds. 'J'he Leinster 
(’hain, in fact, was displaced as a block t«»wards the 
north-west by the Armorktan movements. I'wo synclinal 
outliers, the eoal-lields of Leinster and 1'ipptTary, remain 
on its west side, and Upper ( ’arlmniferous beds, with , 
unproefuetive (,'oal Measures, are found also in northern 
Kerry, Limerick, and C’lare. Here denudation by the* 
Atlantic, acting alolig horizontal or uptilted bedding- 
planes, produces stern cliff scenery. East and west of 
Lough Allen, Avhere •the outcrops occur Jiigh upon the 
hills, and in a small but rich basin near Dungannon in 
Tyrone, Coal Measures have also been preserved. 

Passing across St. George’s Channel to South Wales, South 
the Armorican folding is clear in the rock-strueturc about 
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Milfcad Hsven, and tlie broad aynclinal basin of the Sooth' 
CmwaH. Wdai|^ coal'fidd shows thaf the crompling became less 
close towards the east. The Mendip Hills, fo. antieliue 
‘which includes Upper Old Kod Sandstone, records the same 
system of folds. In.Ulpvon and Cornwall’ we find marine 
Devonian slates and sandstones, broadly forming a syn- 
clinal Lower and Middle Carbonifeft>us ‘ Culm Measures ’ 
occupy a central position in this basin, stretching across 
Devonshire to the coast between Bid^ord and Boscaatle. 
The granite of Dartmoor, intruded at the cjose of *the 
Armorican movements, provides a barren and ro^k-strewn 
upland some twenty miles across. The sorface of Cornwall 
e is less diversified, the uplifted peneplane of southern 

« Ireland being repeated acress intrusive granite and * 

crumpled slate alike. Moorland scenery is prevalent in 
the interior, where the plateaus rise to 1,000 feet (300 
metres). 

The coal-iiclds of central England are exposed as inliers 
ip the plains, which arc treated in the following section. 
j»l The wearing down of the Armorican land surface, with 
its mountainous system of folds, and its resuscitation of 
(Medonian massi's that had been lost beneath the Car- 
boniferous sea, became remarkably complete in what is 
known as •Stephanian time. The highest (Stephanian) Coal 
Measures of France liave no representatives in the British 
Isles, where the I’ermian strata, terrestrial and marine, 
strike right acu'oss t he Carboniferous folds. The Magnewan 
Limestone of Durham, outliers of which occur as far 
wiMit as Tyrone, thus lies on Coal Measures at Sunderland, 
on Carboniferous Limestone in Yorkshire, on Millstone Grit 
in the mouth of Wharfedale, and<on Coal Measure again 
as far south as Nottingham. The I'ermian ‘ breccias ’ of 
Worcestershire may record, as Ramshy long ago suggested, 
the glacial condit ions of I’erino-Carboniferous times, while 
those of the red cliffs of eastern 'Devonshire represent 
taluses and downwash accumulated on a dry land surface. 
Above the Permian deposits spread the almost level 
Triassic Series, which are responsible for a large part of 
the central plains of England. 
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i The be^ of {i^l^ that Oocur so often towards the W(M» 
base of tte Ei^Iiah Trias lipresent the flow of broad 
rivers over^oontuiMital.^d. These rivers may ' have wiiMim 
been merely seasonal Rock salt and gypsmn occur in"!*****^ 
Worcestershire &nd Cheshire, as the products of desiccating 
lakes. The sands are such as gather in deserts, and the 
underlying granite in Ijeioestershire is scored by w'ind- 
bome grains. Subsidences of the surface, owing to the 
solution of^salt anti ^psum, are believed to have given 
rise to the ' meres * of northern Shropshire, and are 
common* where brine-pumping is resorted to in the 
mining districts. . The pebblc-bcds promote hilly land in 
places, with scarps facftig the north-west; but on the 

* whole the Triassic area forips a plain, which is devoUd to - 
agriculture and fruit-farming. Here and there, as at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Walsall, iniiers of rerinian sand- 
stone and Coal Measures break the surface, and a con- 
siderable amount of mining is now carried on through the 
Triassic strata. 

From the pleasant heart of Warwickshire to the sea at Agrivul- 
Liverpool and Chester, and in a broad land northward 
along the east side of the rennine Chain, the plain provides ^ 

some of the finest lands of rural England. Between 
Doncaster and York it has been flooded by alluvium, 
and the surface bet^omes more uniformly level. The 
Liassic beds (Lower Jurassic) remain along the whole 
eastern and south-eastern horded of the Trios, and they 
formerly spread right across it into Ireland. They consist 
so largely of ^udes and clays that they merely add to the 
area of the great plain, except whore they have been so 
far protected by the Afiddle Jurassic limestones of tin* 
Cotswold scarp as to form rising ground on the long front 
of the hillsL • 

The Permian andTrias of Scotland have left unimportant ivnnkm 
•Outlying relics near Elgin and the Solway, and their 
chief contribution to the coimtry is the handsome red 
sandstone of which Dumfries is built. In Ireland, but for 
an outlier over Coal Measures on the Newry axis at 
ilingsceurt, and another at Armagh, these systems are n > 
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confined to the margins of the basaltic plateaus. The red 
Triassic bods are conspicuous under the white chalk at 
Murlbugh Bay and Moneymore, and in. the {.agan valley 
near Belfast. * 



Fki. I. Natural Kojsions of Eng|/»nd and WaloB. 


The ^roai The outstanding feature of the structure of England is 
the escarpment of Jurassic limestone that runs from the 
monts. (;^leveland Hills near the Durham border to Bridport on 
the coast of Dorset. The country is thus divided down 
• its centre, and a western region, diversified by frequent 
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inliers of Palaeozoic rock, is^ut off by a steep barrier 
from a land of long dip-slopes and far-reaching est^arp- 
menta on the scAith-east and the east. To state the 
matter in anot}ier way, the former mantle of Jurassic 
and Cretaceous strata has been worti back from the north- 
west as far as this dividing line. The .Iiirassie scarp is 
most conspicuous in flic Cotswold Hills of (floiicestershire. 
where its crest is often more than 1.000 feet (.'100 metres) 
above the ^a, and the term Cotswe^d Esciirpmeiit may 
be Applied tc) the whole barrier (PI. 111). At Lincoln this 
rises to little more than .500 feet ; but tliedec^ply dissinded 
plateau of «Iurassfc nx’kji reaches L40t^ fiH't (42r> metres) 
Jin the ('leveland Hills of north-€*ast Vorkshirt*. Streams 
flowing down the face of rtie escarpmc'iit have notcdic'd 
it conspicuously in Northamptonshire, t Oxfordshire, and 
Gloucestershire, exposing the J..iassic beds below. ( >iitli(us. 
indicating the rci^essi^m of the e.scar)um^nt . rt'imiin as 
conspicuous features above the Liassit* plain upon the 
west. 

The dry upland of weathen*<l yt‘llo\v limestone falls 
with tlie <lip south-east waril, and higiu^r Jurassic clays, 
producing lewl land, rest on it befon* \v«* |•ea<•h t lu* secmul 
midland scarp. This is birmcfl by the Cretaceous beds, 
wdiieh overlap the Jurassic Series, so t hat in t lie Jllackdf »vvii 
Hills of eastern Devonshire, and in the ^'orkshi^e Wolds 
norU^ of the Hiimln'r, th.ey eonci^a! even the bordia* of 
the Lias. Such places no dou!»1 iialicate valk^ys eiif In 
the Jura.ssie befls, wliicli were iiiteieil by the returning 
t’rctiiceous serf. Ordinarily, an escarpment of Lowt-r 
(Vetaeeoiis sands li«*s in front of ;i more eonspiciioii*^ one. 
the Ohilterii es<*arpnM*ntT forim-d i»f chalk. 'I’hi* t'lialL 
also dips soiith-ca^it ward from the roiiiidrMl downs upon 
its edge, passes undcr*the C’ainozfjie bi'ds cjf the London 
Basin, and emerges figain in the nortli of Kent ami Siirr<\v. 

The broadest are.a ni (*halk 1ms between Warm ins! c*t 
and Petersfiekl, its western portion forming tlii^ iirifbilat ing 
upland, covered by thin gra.ss, euphemistically known as 
Salisbury Plain, and lying often 500 feet (150 mc*trcs) 
abov'c theVea. 




r 
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South- Between the escarpmcnt^of the Chalk and the coasts of 
En^nd. *^<^uth-ea8t England lies a region of Mesozoic and Cainozoic 
rocks, which was folded during the Alpine jnovements, 
and was probably influenced in its present stTUcture by 
the east and west Armorican folds that lie below. The 
broad synclinal of the Chalk following on the Chiltern 
esf!arpment finds its complementary anticline in the 
Weald. The syncline that follows oi\ the south is much 
steeper on its southern side, and the Cretaeeo\is beds rise 
to a vertical position in places between Weymejuth and the 
east end of the Isle of Wiglit. A small part of the next 
anticline is preserved in the Jurassic bMs of the coast of 
tlie Isle of Purb(‘ck and in the almost level outliers of 
(‘halk, with Lower Cretace(»fls beds under them, at the 
south side of the Isle of Wight. Wh(‘r(‘ the (’halk comes 
to the sea along the* south coast, slips of rock are frequent, 
owing to undermining by the s('a. and fresh clitT-faces 
some r)0b f<»ct in height are thus maintained (PI. IV). 

'riu* The broad Wealden inlier, open towards tlu^ sea on the 

Wiald. closed on the AV(*st towards Salisbury Plain, 

results from the breaching of the central anticline. The 
main rivers run northward and southward from it, being 
(U)nse({uent on tlu* original surface* of the arch, while 
sul)se(pi(*nt tributaries have worked away the crown of 
the an-li and have fornu'd the escarjunents that fac*e one 
another across the Weald. The lowest ('ri‘taceous sand- 
stones are now exposed in the centre, on the fir-covered 
ridge of Ashdown Porest : tlu* Wealden clay, deposited 
in the sanu^ freshwater area, folhnvs on erther side; and 
above it rises the escar])ment of the liower (Jreensand or 
Aptian S(*rie.s, in which cherty sandstones produce resisting 
hills some 800 feet (250 metres) or more above the sea. 
This escarjiment. <*ulminating in ’Leith Hill (005 feet; 
2?M metres) in Surrey, and reaching 805 feet further west 
at Hindhead, is iiiuch bolder on' the north side of the 
anticline than on the south. The Chalk esc?arpment 
behind it, on the other hand, is usually higher (800 feet) 

on the south ; the North and South Downs formed bv it, 

I * 

and the Lower Cretaceous es<*arpments that succeed them 
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towards the Weald, mwt pictiij-osquely in Hurting ('oini)e 
near Petersfield. 

The northern (Vctaeeous synclinal is largely eovert*d rii«' 
by the Eocene st/ata of the London Basin, while IMiiH'cne Khs/**'"'*"' 
beds in Norfolk. Suffolk, and Essex. record a far later 

«V I*. 
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invasion by the sea. *The Lenham beds, occurring as 
sandy marine outliers on the edge of the K(*ntish Dcnvns, 
are also PlicKenc, and show the recent date of the flenuda- 
tion that has exposed flic Weald. EcKcne strata reapfiear 
in the southern syiu^linal, which forms 1 he Hampshire Basin 
sout h of t lie Weald. I ii t h is an^a. mon*f>ver, ( )l igwicme her I s 
W’ore deposited, and are well repreHell^ed in the north of 

c 2 
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the Isle of Wight. The h^ls that occasionally rise above 
the general plain of London Clay round London are mostly 
capped by Pleistocene gravels, which ^i^'ere .at one time 
continuous across the basin. London itself *is built in 
large part on the later«and far more localized river-gravels 
of the I’hames. Gravels dcrivcKl from the flints in the 
(!halk occur frequently throughout the south-east of 
England, and cap the level strata pf the New^ Forest 
(PI. II, fc) to an ext 4 ?nt that hampers agriculture. They 
are still accumulating in the modern ‘ combgss ’ and* dry 
valleys of the Downs. They can be dredged in large 
(|uantiti(*s from the floor of the .English (Channel, and far 
away in the At hint u? i)fF the Irish coast. They bear 
witness <'V(Ty where to the vAst exti^nt of ( 'halk that has 
bc‘en h)st by denudation between Oligocene times and the 
presc^nt day. 

Surface FeafiireA of Scotland 

The Outer Hebrides reveal what part of the interior 
of Scotland would be lik(‘ if the mantle of later schists 
w(‘r(‘ cleared away. At the same time, they record the 
ap|)earanc(‘ of th(‘ land-surface of the oldest continent 
of whi<rh we hav(^ any trace in Europe. Drowned valleys, 
‘tarberts'^ or boat portages, and the sounds between 
the islands, indicate how subsidiMice has influenced their 
present forms. Tin* sea-inlets on tlie east coast of South 
risf almost cut across the island. The smooth western 
coast of Ihadieciila and of So!illi I'ist is due to the 
batt(U*ing of the* Atlantic waves. 7’hc* gneissie surface 
has becMi s(‘verely glaciated, and laki^lets have formed in 
the hollows between roumled bosses of bare rock. Some 
of the hills, as in Harris and South Tist. still rise more 
than l.oOO feet (400 metres) a))me the sea ; but their 
brown bog-covered slopes and thi^ir nmnded summits do 
little to break the monotony of the landscape. 

It is believcHl that the faulting which is so apparent 
throughout Scotland along tlie axes of Caledonian folding 
is responsible for the hollow of the Minch. 

* ■ Tarbert ’ » r * ' is nor uncomiuwii as a p1ac(^-namc. 
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The Shetland Islands ar<^ similarly indented witli The 
dreamed valleys, here calliKi * voes and eommunications j^|*‘**‘'”* 
are maintained dlmost entirely by sea. The district is 
an isolated pieq.e of the north-east Highlands, including 
granite and Old Ri‘d Sandstone. ntuLan older ground of 
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inetaiiiorphic rcx’ks. The hills in places have been rui 
inU) by the sea, an<l tlie Xoup cif Xoss om the* eu.sl eirnst 
is a eliff falliti]^ bOO feel sheer from the c rest of the islainl. 
Another fine cliff, al.soTornu^cl of terraeetl Ohl Ked Saiul- 
Htono, occurs on an outlying relic of lost land, tht^ isle 
of Foula. 

The Orkney Islands are more fertile, being coverwl by 
Old Red Sandstone, uhieh forms a broad treeless lowland. 
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In Hoy, however, the rocj^s rise to heights of 1,500 feet 
(460 metres), and bold sea-cliffs have been carved out on 
them. * • 

Oaiihncm. Caithness is for the most part a somewhat monotonous 
Old Bed Sandstone* country, merging into highland 
features on the south-w'est. Its coast exhibits character- 
istic terraced cliffs, with deep grooves cut back in them 
by denuding agents working along thn joint-planes. 

The Inner The features of the Inner Hebrides are lafgely due to 
Hebricle#. jgneous rocks of Cainozoic days. In the centre of Skye 
and Mull we find the relics of localized cauldrons of molten 
rock. The south-east of Skye is porti&n of the Inverness 
coast, cut off by the subsidence that has connected the 
head of the Sound of Sleat*wdth the lower part of the 
drowned valley of the Shiel. But, on rounding Kyle 
Akin, the broken moorland of Torridoii Sandstone on 
Sleat gives phu^e to a landscape where crystalline igneous 
rocks have been dissected by valleys that have almost 
reacIuHl the sea-level, leaving craggy hillsides 3,000 feet 
(000 metres) above their floors. The long pink-brown 
tuluses on the granite domes are contrasted with the 
nigged walls of gabbro, which furnish hardly any soil. 
Claciation has rounded and smoothed the lower spurs, 
while the irregular clefts in the black crests of the Coolin 
(Cuilin) Hills (1*1. V) give them a serrated outline visible 
miles away at sea. Even the level basalts of the plateaus 
to the north, penetrated by intrusive sheets, yield bold 
features along the coast, and the cliffs near the Storr 
U(X'k, with a second pinnacled wall rising from the grassy 
terrace on t heir crest, present some of the wildest scenery 
in our islands. The conical muss of Rum repeats the 
features of central Skye, and Eigg, largely volcanic, is 
surmounted by a striking ridge of 'glassy lava. 

MulMona, The Isle of Alull is deeply indented by sea-lochs on the 
Way ftc From the landing-place at*Auchnacraig, two easy 

passages run through the interior, mostly across basaltic 
ground. One of these leails north-west to the coast at 
Salen, and the ot her reaches Locdi Scridain by the ‘ through 
valley * of Qlen l^ore. The terraced structure of the 
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bdsaltic lava-flows is strikingly seen in tlie forms of the 
headlands and islets west of Ben More. Stafla is a relic 
of one of these flows ; the sea has eaten out caves among 
the vertical shrinkage-columns of its lower portion, while 
the more irregular upper portion^remains as a resisting 
roof. The low wind-swept isles of Iona, Tiree, and (’oil 
are continuations of the band of ancient gneiss that 
fringes the coast of Sutherland and Ross. Jura and Islny 
are similaiiy detached masses of the highland nx^ks that 
strike nor^-east across Argyllshire.* The quartzite that 
forms thb main mass of Jura rises in two domes in tiu' 
south, the w elI-kiK)wn Paps of Jura, 2,000 feet (760 metres) 
above the sea. The fsland is a eontinuous ridge of 
• quartzite with a less resisting scdusiose fringe upon the 
east, along which the foot-track runs for twenty miles 
The surface of Islay is more varied and nuue liospitable. 

The geological structure epitomizes that of the southern 
highlands, and Islay connects iScotland with the Dalradian 
lands of Donegal. 

The narrow valley of (lien More has been exc^avnUd The 
along a line of structural weakness, and forms, with the^j^Jjj^j^ 
aid of a few canals, a remarkable thoroughfare across tiu^ 
highlands, known generally as the (*al(*donian ('anal. 

Lochs Ness, Oich, and L(K;hy still remain inland lakes. 

Loch Linnhe, on the other hand, opcMis on the Firth of 
Lome, and, with Locdi Eil at its hea<l, admits the sea 
thirty miles into the land. Th*e fact that such inlets 
result from the submergence of typical highland glens is 
realized as oue looks up Loch Eil from Fort William, or 
up Loch Leven and the valley of 01en(!oe from their 
junctioli at Balhichulifi^. At the south side rJ Loch 
Linnhe, the Sound of Mull severs Mull from .Morven, and 
a drop of some J00»fect would make two new islands 
out of the extensive and mountainous regions of Morven 
and Ardgour. Here, as»is general in the Western Highlands, 
the streams, aided by glacial action, have worn down 
their beds deeply across very rugged uplands, and the 
mountain walls reveal their full heights above the st^a. 

The floors of the valleys are commonly U-shaped, and i 
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there are frequent signs of the over-deepening of older 
and broader forms. The^ system of fiords that marks 
the Atlantic coast has been variously attributed to 
submergence and to glacial excavation beloiif sea-level. 
J. W. Gregory, in agfeement with many Scandinavian 
gc'ologists, has jioinled out how the inlets follow certain 
main directions, often at rigid angles to one another, 
wliich resemble those of crossing fractures in the crust. 
It is urged that the sea has penetralbed the«land along 
these linens of weakness and of movement. There hasinot 
been suflieii^nt time, since the ice-streams left the fiords, 
for the accumulation of masking taluses under the steep 
hill-sides. Grass-eovered flats *due to raised beaches, 
and alluvial infilliiigs where the valley and the sea-loch* 
meet, occasionally provide space for little crofts. The 
villages, mere hamlets, arc! usually set at the loch heads ; 
but many of the inlets run ten miles or more into the 
recesses of gloomy hills, where a ruined cottage here and 
there in<lieat<*s the economic changes in the highlands. 

1'he waterslud of the highlands north-west of the Great 
(den lies near to the west eoast, along the line of over- 
t hrnst inass(‘s t hat flank the Torridonian hills. South-east 
of Loch Ness, Strath Spey runs as a broad valley along 
the g<‘neral strike of the Grampian folds, and opens on 
the low ground that spreads through eastern Aberdeen. 
South of Strath Spey, the watershed of the Grampians 
lies on a series of barren moors. The valley of the Garry, 
stretching back from the highland edge below Dunkeld, 
forms a natiir«d liigbway for the one great road across 
the hills. The whole highland region has the appearance 
of a dissected plateau, tin* nuii\erous summits rising to 
much the same height, feet (900 metres) above 

the sea. IhMi Xi‘vis, an intrusive •granite mass capped 
by Devonian lavas, at tlie head of Loeli Linnhe, reaches 
4,400 feet (Plates \M, a ; XXII). Jlost of these mountains, 
however, are eiimbered on their very summits with 
products of their own decay. They have been exposed 
so long to denudation that they are mere upstanding 
bosses of the basal portifui of the ancient Caledonian 
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chain. It seems too late to ask where the axis of this 
chain once lay, and the penepiane of which we now have 
traces dates^ probably from Triassic times. 

The profoimd and complicated dissection of the country 
has led to a laclc of communications, and to the stnuigth- 
ening of the clan system, with its strongly localized 
loyalties and mistrusts. Along the coasts the Noi'semen 
brought in new blood and a roving inteivoui*se with 
Europe ; b*it the uppcu* ivaches of tl^e fiords weri' always 
highland. To this day tlie deep tix>nches of the glens 
and the Vocky barriers on the sky-lines have inould(*d 
the whole life of the ronuintie country that lies Indweeii 
the tourist hotels of the west and the cultivated lowland 
•of casteni AlK‘rdeen (PI. VH). 

At Dunkeld we leave the moors of Atholl and thv iiu* 
forests and cross the rich farm-lands of S1rathnu)ix^ 

The highland boundary lies sharjdy mnrkt^d iKdiind us. 

Loch Lomond breaks tins line near (JIasgow, and its lower 
waters expand on the (H<I Ihxl Snndston(\ in a basin 
enriched by glacial drift. Tlic ‘ Lowlamls * an^ nu‘n*ly 
low in c'omparison with the highland mass to northward, 
ami their surface is diversitied by ignemis rocks of varimis 
ages. Permian v<ilcanic necks stand out as conical hills, 
and the interlK*ddcd sheet.s of J>(*vonian or Carboniferous 
lava weather intt> conspicuous .scarps. .\t Kdin burgh 
the influence of the igneous massys is se«*n in the clilTcd 
ruck on which tin* castle stands, in th(^ (‘scarpmeiit of 
Salisbury Craigs, and in the neck of Arthur'.s Sc‘at, which 
dominates tht^ city. Near (ilasgow, the stronghold of 
Dumbarton was founded on another old volcano. 'Phe 
long escarpment of the Ocdiil Hills, facing north-wi‘.st and 
continued on the Sidlaws ea.st of l\‘rth, is due to lh?vonian 
lava-flows, and Strathffnorc^ is a Kubs(^(|uenl hollow at its 
foot, enlarged by the re(!es.sion of the esearj)nient .south- 
ward from the highland edge. 

The river Forth draws its water from tlic? Highlumls, TiHM arHfH. 
and its valley near Stirling was occupied by the* .sea in 
recent geological times. The vales or flat lands known 
in Scotland as ‘ carses ’ are typically illustrah^d in 
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the from the igneous masH on which Stirling 

Castle stands. A carse may include estuarine beds, old 
peat-layers, and the terraces of raised beaphes, resting 
on glacial boulder-clay, and represents a timb when the 
country was some twenty-five feet nearer sea-level than it 
is now. Carse-features occur in the floor of the Tay valley, 
and, to take a southern example, in the wet pasture-lands 
below Dumfries in the estuary of the^ Nith (PI. VIII). 

The Clyde runs ^north-west ward from the Southern 
Uplands, where it comiietes for head-watejs with* the 
Tweed, and it retains an immature character in\he upper 
part of its valley, forming three fine falls near Lanark. 
Below Glasgow it enters the region of the long sea-inlets, 
and the Firth of (lyde gives ivady access by steamef 
routes to the western highlands. At the same time it 
forms the natural entry to the lowlands from Liverpool 
or the Irish coast. The western boundary of the Firth, 
the high promontory of Kintyre, which is clearly visible 
from the Antrim ])IateauH, long ago attracted the hardy 
colonists who gave their name to Scotland. The coal- 
bearing strata with ironstone that cover a large area in 
the central lowlands have contributed to the prosperity 
of Edinburgh, (ila.^gow, and the Ayrshire coast. 

The original drainage system of the Southern Uplands 
has no doubt lx.^cii obscured by river-capture. H. J. 
IVIackindcr suggests that the Tweed at one time descended 
from the western highlands. Its valley still runs far 
back into the Uplands, and receives water near Broughton 
that comes down from the Hart Fell parallel wiili the 
(iyde. The Nith extends from the Solway Firth right 
across the axis into the Ayrshire lowlands, and its valley 
provides an easy route for roiid and rail (by the Glasgow 
and fc5outli-Western line) to Glasgow. The com{)etition 
for routes has led the (*aledonian Railway up Annandale 
to near Moffat and down the cortesponding but opposite 
valley of the Clydt\ across a divide 1,000 feet above the 
sea, wheit^ the po8.sibiliti('S of river-capture become 
clearlj" visible. The Ntirth British Railway leaves the 
Molway lowland by Liddisdale, tunnels the watershed, 
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and drops into the Teviot-T|ieed valley, witl^its rich 
woods and cultivated hinds, at Hawick. The high road 
for Edinburgh, meanwhile, goes up the Ewes valley, and 
descends 6n the head of the Teviot at Mosspaul, in a 
narrow passage 800 feet above the sea, which is reached 
only twenty miles north of the Solway* Though the Tweed 
itself may have l)e6n lieheaded by the system of the 
upper Clyde, yet its tributaries have in turn captured 
part of th» waters that once ran north into the Central 
Lowlands. ^ 

The cdbntry at the head of the Solway Firth, with its 
well-farmed lands on Triassie rocks, prc'sents a complete 
contrast with the dissc^eted upland to the north. But 
*thiB area is only a small inlet in a broad region of grassy 
and often stoiuvstrt'wn mooi-s, and it is no wonder that 
the frontiersmen found in cattle-raiding as well as cattle- 
raising a solution of tluMi- agricultural prol>lctns in by- 
gone days. 


Surface Features tf Eufjland 

From the slope \sliciv the old K<linbui'gh coach-road Norilmni* 
crosses the (‘heviot ridge jit (*arter Fell, we look south- 
ward across a bleak country, the scene of fivtiueiit 
conflicts between the Scottish and tlie Knglisli borderers. 
Numerous stn^ams run across it to tlic Tyne ; on the other 
side of the great valley rise the CiiinlKU'lanii moors, at the 
north end of the IVmiinc Chain. southern branch 

of the Tyne desccjuls from these* hills, rising on a jmss 
at 2,000 feet f^OO im?tn*s) \vhii*h leads over to the valley 
of the Tees. 1’he northern branch c»f t he 'ryne originates on 
Carter Fell, "riic country has been well dissi?(!ted, and the 
main valley of the Tyne, from Halt whistle eastward to 
the sea, with its steep w'ooded banks and old-world 
villages, runs as a tixnich across the ujilands. The 
Roman w’all of Hadriai? defended the north side of the vales 
of Irthing and of Tyne, and is partly Imilt tm the edge of 
an intrusive sheet of basalt, the scarp of whicrh faces 
towards the border lands. 

On the east, the ground falls tow'ards the synclinal 
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coal-field of Nortliumberl|nd and Durham. This hilly 
country is cut into by the Wear, another river from 
the Pennine axis, which turns north-cast«long^the syncline 
and provides, on its loop at Durham, one of tBe grandest 
town-sites in the British Isles. 

West of this part of the Pennine axis, the Tricassic and 
J’ermian sandstones form rt^lativdly rich land, where 
tliey are prt\served in the long hollow^of the Eden Valley. 
Beyond this rises t,he dissected dome of Sikirian rocks 
which forms the I^ike District, an<l is part of^ concettled 
Caledonian range parallel with the Southern Ifplands. 

From the craggy masses about Scafefl Pikes, 3,210 feet 
(978 inetrtjs), stn>ams radiate, cutting doc^p but immature 
valleys through the mountains. Many of the valley floors* 
have Ixjen converted into lakes, and the elongated form 
of Windermenj is n^jx^ated in ('oniston Water and Ulls- 
wat(T. Derwentwater and Bassentliwaitc Lake, divided 
by the flat land at K(\swick, are flooded expansions 
of tlie Derwent ValU^y, the head of which lies among the 
glaciated cliffs of Borrowdale. ('limbing hence into a 
glacier basin above Sc^athwaite, we may desceiul stce])ly 
north again into a narrow valley that contains Butter- 
inen^ and ('rummock Water. I'lie country, like North 
VV'ules, is Ix^coming slowly moditied after the effects of 
glacial erosion and the banking up of valhys by moraines, 
'riiii pn^s(Mit radial groiigfiing of the valleys must date from 
the time when the cover of ('arboniferous Limestone was 
strip[K*d off the ivgion (Wates IX; XXVL6). 

The symmetry of structuiv on both sides t)f the Pennine 
C'hain is es|K'cially obvious near its southern end. The 
I'riassic plain of the Lancashiiv coast is balanced by that 
from Nottingham to York. Tlie deep valleys on the 
flanks of the chain st*t with bifsy towms, which W'ere 
once dept'iideiit on the .strong stixvims from the moors, 
but are now' well supplied with* power from the coal 
Uuieath them. A jiall of smoke floats between the 
sandstone edges, and blackens even the unproductive 
central uplands. When^ the tributaries of the Trent 
have exposed the limestone in the Dale comitry at the 
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south end of the chain, enormous quarries and lime-kilns 
have been established on the valley sides. The 
country is largely a plateau, and the health resort of 
Buxton lies l.OQO feet above the st>a. The dales art' often 
bounded by vertical walls of Ihngstone. and shelter 
a welcome growth of trees. The valleys of the Ouse and 
Trent run on the agricultural Triassie land on the east 
side of the chain, #'ind the trt'iid of the .lurassie st^arp 
from Nottirtghani to the Oleveland Hills is clearly ix'lated 
to tliem. The HiimlK'r, in which these rivers inet^t. may 
lx? tracetf back into the Airc% an old constMiuent stnNim 
that has prcmdefl a rtnjite across to Sittk* undtT the 
highest summits of the chain. The pn'si^nt rivivr-coiirsc‘s 
in the Cleveland Hills, and •generally throughout eastern 
Kngland, n*present n^adjustments of drainage, whicli 
took place after the pn'-Olacial valleys had been blocked 
by drift deposits or by ice. 

The whole east coast of Kngland. from tlu^ isl(‘ls off Tin* 
Uamburgh southwards, sutb^rs from the attack of t hc» 
North StNi, and a large part of it is foriiHsl of rocks that I«imIk. 
are easily wiirn away. The horizontal .liirassi<» 1 k'<Is of 
Whitby, th<* Cr(‘taceous rocks from Filey to Spurn Ih^ad, 
and tli<* bfuildcr clays and Fliocene sands of Norfolk ami 
Suffolk, all exhibit signs of rapid W'ast4\ Soim* of tin* lost 
material is n*(leposited Im*Io\v the HumlH*r mouth, ami the 
level teiiland <if Cambridge and Liiieolii has in part grown 
out against the sea. Ibit even hen* th«^ shallow waters 
of the Wash n*present an incursion on tin* laml. 1'his 
eastern count including the .lura.ssic escrarpinent, has 
lxx*n worn down to a low level, and tla^ head-wat<jrs 
of some of tin* main streams lie in tin* Lias |»lain on the 
west side of the scarp. The main parts rd tin* Welland 
and the Nene. and the whole of the Ouse of Huntingdon, 
run as sluggish rivers parallel with tin? escarpment, of 
the (*halk. The shortest reams that mach the; sea south- 
eastw'anl from tlie low (.’rcdaceous hills must 1 k^ men* 
remnants, beheaded by the n*ce.ssi<jn of the es(!arpment. 

The Fenland it.self contains ground urtificialJy n:claiim*d 
by drainage, and the system of canals rtjsemhkrs that of 
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Holland. The baok of theiChalk in Noifolk is marked bjr 
small swelling hills ; but the country is much covered 
boulder-clay, and ffint gravels affedt the* roil of con- 
Merable areas in East Anglia. Where the Cainoroic 
elays come to the surfcfce* as in the London Basin, the soil 
is heavy, and only the neameSs of the great city enables 
the land to be utilized over wide areals for market gardens. 
Rounded hills have been left here and there between 
numerous small meandering streams. The Bagshot Sands 
form level plateaus, covered with dense fir-woods, around 
Aldershot in the south-west of the ba.sin. The long 
tidal inlet of the Thames, directed touWds Europe, and 
sheltered by the Cn^taceous promontory on the south, ^ 
has allowed London to develbp into the first port of the 
United Kingdom. 

Eastoni The eastern counties of England, nioix* than any other 
Undsof IM^rtion of the country, litdong obviously to Ktiroix\ The 
the Kng- shallow sea to eastward, the narrow wave-cut Straits 
^niicl : Dover) and the evidences of rapid wasting, all point to 

thoWenld. the recent date of the separation of England from tlie 
^ Continent. A certain amount of silting up and outward 
growth of the coast, how^c^ver, has occurred bctwetui 
Winchelsea and Hythe. 

West of the iStraits of Dover stretches the inlier of th<^ 
Weald, where the nature of the rocks has led to the re- 
tention of a large ami of old fon^st. The central anticline 
of Hastings Sand and tlie bonlering ranges of Lower 
Greensand support- fir-woods ; the stiff Weald CLay 
between t hese uplands is still in part thickijr covered with 
oak-trees. The old consequent streams are sluggish and 
unimportant, now that their tributaries have removed so 
much of the original Cretaceous arch. The gaps through 
which they run south or north are of considerable interest, 
and show how the escarpments have been carved out 
since the course of the rivers was determined. The 
wearing hack of tliese escarpments and the lowering of 
t>he"^ealden an^a has caused many of t he valleys on the 
Chalk surface tn'Vun dry, and here and there a gap, like 
that of Merstham, ccutains no river at the present da>\ 
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' The broad upland called Salislyiry Plain is'a leprosenta- 
tive portion of the Cretaceous plateau which once coveied 
80 much of western England. For the most part: it pro-^^ 
duces little *but short grass, on which sheep are grazed.^ 
the shepherds living out with them in movable huts 
on wheels. The villages are set in hoflows of occasional 
streams, which go to ffied the Wiltshire Avon. Numerous 
traces of former occupation are seen in the ring-camps 
and the tumuli on the rolling sky-lines, and the groat 
ternffle of Stonehenge, the ' stones that hang stands on 
a bleak slo^ above the wooded vale of Amesbury (PI. X, a). 

The Cotswold uplands^ are more largely tilled, but Tlw 
possess very stony soils. The Thames rises on tliein wc'st 
of Cirencester, close to a stream that notches the escarp- 
ment deeply above Stroud and carries off water to the 
Severn. Numerous northern tributaries of the Thaiiu's 
must have suffered diminution during the devt^lopment 
of the Severn valley, and the esearpini'nt lH>conH‘s vt*ry 
irregular in outline about the Liassie inlet of Moredon- 
in-the-Marsh. W. M. Davis has siiggestiHl that some of 
the grooves in the dip-slopc'. may have Ikkmi eroded by 
rivers from the melting ice of Glacial tinu's. Thc^ yellow 
oolitic limestone has been quarried into cliffs along the 
edge of the tine ('otswold scarp, and the surface of the 
I^as below falls in a broad swecqi towards t he plain, i 
the mediaeval towns hw partlj’ built of (’otswold stone, 
mingled with the half-tiiiilKjr work that is pn^valeiii in 
the Triassic lowland. .Justly famed examples of stone- 
built villages occur on the broad back of the Cots wolf Is, 
and the eighteenth-century city eff Bath, wheiti tliC! valley 
of the Bristol Avon (PI. X, 6) has Ih?cii cut far back into 
the hills, is one of the most consist<‘nt anthiteci iiral immu • 
ments in Europe. Bath, howover, owes its cxdebrity to 
the discovery by the Britons, and the ombollishmeiit^ by 
the Romtos, of a spring with a temperature of 120 F. ^ 
(49° C.), which is perhaps a relic of (*ainozoic volcanic 
activity. The nearest lava, liowevcr, that can 1 m^ ivasrm- 
ably connected with that era fonns the Wf)If Bo(^k off 
Lizard Head (PI. XV^II) in (V>mwall. 
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The east of Devon, containing plateaus of Cretaceous 
sandstone in the Blackdown Hills, and a lowland. of 
red Triassic and Permian strata, down whiuh the easiest 
road from London reaches Exeter, repeats in* a cramped 
space some features of the English midlands. But the 
country to the west is hilly, and is deeply grooved by 
the valleys of streams that descend sf^iftly from the central 
moors. These hollows shelter den^ woods, and form 
the characteristic I^vonshire ' combes Roads near the 
coast, even on the Permian conglomerates ^ear Tfiign- 
inouth, rise and fall on the notched edge of the land 
with such st^verity that walkjng ‘is •usually the most 
pleasant form of travel. The slaty rocks of the north 
coast produce rugged cliffs, the details of which are much 
influ(ui(;ed by the folding of the strata. From Hartland 
Point to Boscastle the coast is almost without shelter, 
and has lxH>n c^ut back sinciothly by the Atlantic storms. 
On the promontory of Coniwall a few drowned valleys 
provide harbours. Theses a?e more important on the 
south side, and the sea |K.metrates from Falmouth up to 
'IVuro, and in Devon from Plymouth up the sunken 
floors of the Tamar and the Tavy almost to the fringe of 
Dartmoor. The wholes of this region speaks of recent 
earth-movements. The cutting of the combes, following 
on a general (*levation, has lHH‘n to some extent chocked by 
subsidenc(\ The grayeJs that represent the epoch of 
melting of tlu> northern ic(^-sheet wcm'c* spread across the 
S(Mlly Isles, which then fornuxl part- f>f thc^ mainland. 
Rocks, moreover, dredged from the English Channel, give 
us suggestions of lost landseii|K^s that combined some of 
the features of Brittany witli oirtlic'rs of tlie Paris Basin. 

1'lie important watershed of central England lies in 
the. Triassic plain near Birmingham, where the land 
risers frequently more than oDO feet (150 metres) above 
the sc'a. The more im^gidar gixnifid in this area is due to 
the large inliers i>f I'cTiiiian and Coal-Measure streata, 
two of which form the iSouth Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire coal-liclds. No contrast can Im? greater than that 
of the busy and smoke-darkened towns upon the hilly 
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Carboniferous surface, where rcAvs of two-storied houses, 
dominated by mine chimneys and blast-fumaecs, extend 
continuously, for many miles, and the quiet iields and 
old red villages in the Triassic lands around. 

Like the pottery toums north of Staffowl, Birmingham 
has developed industries depending utH>n a cheap supply 
.of fuel; but the city spreads over former agricultural 
land. From the Birniinghnin plateau strtMiins run north- 
ward to thc*vale of Trent and southward to the Severn. 

The Warwiejishire Avon, meandering in the Liassic and 
Triassic plain, is fed by streams from the face of the 
great Jurassic csdhrpmeqt, which rises steeply beyond 
Stratfoid-on-Avon at Edge Hill. The Avon is subse- 
quent in regard to the escarpment, and joins the Nevern in 
the lo*^ fields of Tewkesbury. The Severn is generally 
a composite river, and its piveisi* history 
remains iinceriain. It risi's near riynlimon in central 
Wales, and makes across Silurian uplands as if it would 
join the Dec. It Ixmds eastwards towanls SImjwsIniry in 
open country, but tlien flows in a markc^d ravines acToss 
hard rocks from Ironbridge to J^rldgenorth. Lower down, 
it again waiuhTs in tlu^ broad ltd 'J'riassic* lamls, past 
Woiwster and iJlouce.ster, to mu*h the si^a-inlet in the 
narrower portion of its valley lx*tween the (‘otswolds and 
the Foivst of Dean. 

Near Sbrvw.sbury, the bonier (•oiintry is diversitieil by 
the bold Silurian esearjmient of Wenlock Edge, fac^ing 
north-west, and hy the eoiispicuous inassc^s of j>n*-<'am- 
brian igneous rdek which form a broken ridge from (..’hurch 
Stretton to the Wn^kin. The Wrekin, feet (PI. 

XII, a), rises like a voleaifo from the plain of Wellington. 

A similar projecting inlier of antique rocks has weathered 
out ns a pictuix^sque range from Ablx^rley to Ixxlbury, 
the (x?ntral ])urtion forming the Malvern Hills. The 
boundary between Worcestershire and Hert‘i()rdshire 
runs appropriately along the crest. 

The Marches, the. western bonlerland of England, Tho ^ 
were ivon from the foothills that lead up to Wales. The Marchca. 
Longmynd, a ridge of uptiltcd prc-Cqmbrian sandstones 
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and conglomerateft, is the iirst true moorland on the western 
route from London. The long hollow between it and 
Wenlock Edge, occupied by a famoufi border roadway, 
is a ' through valley ’ ; a streafti runs nortliward along 
it from Church iStretton to the Severn near Shrewsbury, 
and another runs southward to the Teme, and so into the 
lower part of the Severn at WoAester. The Teme is 
one of the oldest con.se(juent rivers ^from the Welsh up- 
lands ; it cuts across the Silurian rocks in a eliffed valley 
at Ijudlow, and has treiu^hed the Malvern apd Abberley 
axis, forming the only passage through the chain. 

Surface Features of Wales 

The topography of tlie north-eastern counties of Wales, 
especially towards the Cheshin^ plain, has been consider- 
ably modified by deposits of glacial drift, through which 
the rivers liave now to lind their way. The coal-field near 
Wivxham ix^iK^ats the featurt*s of that in North Stafford- 
shire, and on its west side Carboniferous Limestone 
forms characteristic scarps. The flat table of Great 
Orincs Head is a relic? of the mass of Carboniferous 
Limestone that lias now disapjiearcnl in the Irish Sea. 
TJu? fertile hollow <if the V'ale of Clwyd is cut out in 
Triassic beds at the foot of the heat her-eovert*d Denbigh- 
shire moors. 

Anglesey consists pf a .s(‘ries of ridges and hollows 
eroded along th(^ CaUMlonian st rik(\ the farln-}lOust^s being 
usually planted on the higher grounds. The hummocky 
surface <if the island has Wen consider«pbly lowered by 
the passage of the ice that once occupied the Irish Sea. 

The Snowdon n?gion^ as Sir A. Ramsay }K)inted out, 
presents the most convincing proofs of the former glacia- 
tion of our islands. In few ])laces can moraines, perched 
blocks, and roches vioutonnces W more easily studied; 
and the hard grey rhyolites of Ordovician age, split by 
frost action, but not rounded by the weather, yield 
striking cliffs on the hill-sides. Cirques have been 
hollow'ed out on the former dome-shaped mass of Snowdon, 
* Pluto XVII. 
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leaving aretes a few feet wide b^twet^n their heatls. Their 
ice-worn floors iiicludo small lakes. The fine range of 
resisting rocks from Conway ti> TreinadtK^ has lK*en deeply 
dissected ty stTeains Troin opposite sides, and Nant 
Francon, between the steep sIo^k^s CJirnedd J)afyil<l and 
the sheer crags of Try fan and the (flyders, affords an easy 
passage for the famous Holyhead and Shivwsbury road. 

The River Dc^e ri^^s in the mountainous grtuiiid on theTlicDtH 
east of thcf Merionethshiix* p<u*ieliiuv wheiv the head- 
waters of the Mawddaeh unite with it in forming a pass 
over to tlic sea. It deseeiuls iiitOwU pleasantly expanded 
and fertile valley, •wluuv jt widens out as llala J..ake, and 
fiow.s out of this as a full stix^am towards Cor wen. It has 
entrenched a bold series of •meanders tlet‘}>l>- across tho 
Denbighshire* moorlands, and some of its jui'smt gorges 
in the pietuiesque Llangollen district have been n‘garded 
as of post-(ilaeial origin. Its }>re-(dacial roek-(‘haniiel 
lx5tweeii Bangor- on -Dee, east of Buabon, and ClM»stt*r 
lies well below s<»a-level. 'I'lie jiiv.seiif stn-ain ln*n* runs 
over a level drift -covered country, and ciiii^rges on a wide 
estuary in low flat 'Friassie land at t'oiinab's Quay. 

Tiu^ immense inftiienec* of the Welsli highlands iijion Tho 
western Knglaml is r<*alized when we walk idoiig t he ^ 

watershcsl that starts with the Bi‘i wyn Hills and thence Wyo. 
forms the west bonier of .MonIgoniiMyshirt*. 'Fhe givat 
round -hac'ked Niliirian uplands, .their glacial f(*at tires 
siiKMithed over b^ grass grown taliises i»f ciiimbling slate, 
fet'd a numlK'i' of unfailing stivaiiis. In an artiticaal lake 
in the valley of Vyrnwy, Liverpool has securf'd a watcu*- 
supply some SOO fetd (245 metrt's) above thcj sea. The 
•Severn and the Wyt*. rise close togtdhcr on IMynlimon. 

The Wye cuts an almtist straight courst' towards tht^ Black 
Mountains of Brecknock, its valley affording a much neetled 
highway across the liills. North of I'algarth it piirsiicH 
what appears to be a ^subsequent course, paralJc'l with 
and inside the edge of the Old Red Sandstone, cuiicrging 
near Hereford on the gtmeral lowlaml formed by thts sofU^r 
rocks of this system. The antiquity of thi.s lower part 
of its course, however, is show'n by the deep entrenching 
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Ijf its #ftDe j idMHte it cotl tlie CSailMniifeioiui lioiMtMie 
MNtth of Ifoomouth. Here the river again fdUoiro; ^ 
fanner dope of the oonntiy from nordt to BO||^h, and ite 
mdl^ floor has been greatly lowered and wi&ied above 
Chepstow gorge. Thd Forest of Dean, a high syndinal 
outlier, capped by Coal Measures, on^whioh part of the did 
English forest lingers, has been left between the vafleys 
of the Severn and the Wye. > 

7he Usk has worked its way back, general^ along the 


Old Red Sandstone strike, until it threatens ^ behead 
streams that now supply the Towy. It flows eastward 
under the escarpment of the Bmcon [beacons, 2,907 feet 
(886 metres), and pursues an old consequmit and now„ 
meandering course, right across the strike of the strata, 
from Abergavenny down to Newport. The dip-slope of 
the Brecon Beacons is grooved by numerous rapidly 
descending streams, which cut across the synclinal of 
the South Wales coal-field. Mining railways run up most 
of these narrow valleys, and a dense jrapulation lives along 
them. North of the coal-field rises the slope of the Old 
Bed Sandstone moors, w’here the roads dwindle away 
into stepped and stone-strewn tracks, suitable only for 
horsemen or [X'destrians. Horsewomen are often to be 
seen at markets in the quiet tow'ns of Brecknockshire and 
Carmarthenshire, and the Towy valley leads us westward 
from the coal-fiehl into a far more primitive land. 

South The broad South Welsh field of anthracitic coal is 
conveniently cut by the st>a in Swansea and Carmarthen 
bays, so that one of the greatest national assets in the 
British Isles is rendered accessible to shipiang, and is 
at the same time largely drained to foreign lands. At 
the Towy and Taf inlets the coas).-road is completed by 
two ferries. We then reach the plateau country of south- 
western Wales, which terminates in a coast-line brpkmi 
across the strike, reminding us of that of western liebrnd. 
On the St. Davids promontory a number of pre-Cambrian 
rooks have come to light. TheoldecdesiaBrioalsetriement 
stands here in a wom-down open country, almost as 
remote as loqp, agapist the western sea (PI. XI). 
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Swfiue Featuret cf Irdand 

The traveller approaching the coast of Ireland isnwUiif: ^ 
itepteMsd ]tif the Mly nature of its mai^. As he passes " 
Up St. George’s Qhannel the long granite chain of Leinster, 
ifithite picturesque foothills, lies ujMnhis left (PI. XII, 6). 

After he has left DuUm for the north, the gabbro ridge of 
Oariingford and the serrated outline of the Moumo 
Mountains, culminating in Slieve Donard, the seaward 
summit, jtAs out beyond Dundalk* Bay. At Belfast 
Lough he.cemes under the grim wall of basalt that can 
be followed almost continuously to Lough Foyle. The 
Dsdradian hills of*Donegal termiuato on the west in the 
JUartzite cliffs of Slieve League, l,U72fei'<' (BUI metres), 

^ highest in the British Isles. At Slig*) the limestono * 

^fsags on Ben Bulben are close at huiul, and the range of 
Ox Mountains is already visible in the south, ('liffs, 
mostly of quartzite, indicate the truncation of the high* 
land mass of Mayo by the Atlantic (PI. XVT, It), and 
the highest point of Achill Island, 2,200 feet, rises 
almost vertically above the water. The inlet of ('low 
Bay is hemmed about by mountains. At Killary Harbour 
Muilrea, 2,688 feet (810 metres), with its fine glacial 
cirques, and the quartzite cones of ('onnomara*, stand 
about the quiet fiord. The high ridges of Old Bed Sand- 
stone form the promontories of Kerry and south-western 
Cork. Beginning with Brandon Hill in the Dingle 
promontory, 3,127 feet (953 metros), summit after summit 
stands out close to the Atlantic, and t he Boggeragh and 
the Knockmcaldown Mountains bar us from the interior 
as we journey round by Cork and Dungarvan to the east. 

The,^tcrior of Ireland, however, is remarkably frtwThe 
from irregularities, aiui^the linicstonc plain occupies about 
half the country. The north shore of (lalway Bay ‘, where ♦ i 
the granite and the sqjustosc rocks are cut off sharply 
along a line running east and west, is strongly suggestive 
of a fault, and its continuation eastward may have influ- 
enced the settling down of the limestone in a broadly 
synclinal form. The limestone, dipping gently northwards 
» Pl*te XXIX. , 
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from the slopes of the Slteve Aughty and Slieve Bloom 
Mountoins, stretches away to the Newry axis and the 
Curlew Hills, in a plain that rarely rises 400 feet (120 
metres) above the sea. During the Ice Age, this lowland 
was the mceting-gcoiftid of confluent glaciers from the 
hills. On the east, moreover, through the gap where it 
reaches the sea tetween Dundalk Bay and Kingstoii^n, it 
was for a lime invaded ice that, occupied the Irish 
»Sca. When this iee shrank away, it left bbulder-clays 
and gravels washed from them, wliich contain numerous 
marine shells. During a return of glacial conditions, the 
Irish ice sjiread unhindcn'd to the margins of the plain, 
on whicdi it Jong nested as a stagnating sheet. The corries^ 
in the mountains, (*onverted*into cirques by frost-action, 
inirtuiTd local glacJers that sent down boulders into the 
lowlands, an<I tliese hollows arc^ probably among the 
youngest fcatnivs prodm^d by glacial erosion in Indand. 

This late stage of the (llacial epoch is that which con- 
cerns t he* feat iires of t he |)lain to-day. Almost everywhere, 
as th(^ stagnating i(?e-slieet irndted, athick layer of boulder- 
clay was l(‘ft iKdiind. In many pla(^(>s limestone boulders, 
im])orted from the plain, ameliorate slifT-clay lands on 
Nilurian slate. Tlie n>gion of precipitation from which 
the ice mainly descended during the first epoch of glacia- 
tion was a band of country running north-eastward from 
the heart of Sligo, and near this the boulder-clay is 
groujxHl in the round-backed elongated hills for which the 
Irish name ‘drumlins'* was n'served by Maxwell Close. 
Barts of C\ivan find Monaghan aix% as it were, stre>Mi with 
drumlins, whicdi an' often cultivated up to their crests. 
Out in the plains, the courses* of stnnims beneath the 
stagnating ice are n'corded by eskers, ridges of gravel 
that fix'(|uently form the only prominent features in the 
landscaiie . They an? covenHl wil h^grass, and run like walls 
across the country, roads being often carried along their 
crests on account of the dry routes thus obtained. 

During the damj»er centuries of post-Glacial times, 
|x?al 2 accumulated over hill and plain alike ; to-day, under 
* rittlf Mll.fJ. • JMatv XIII, b. 
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drier conditions, it is cracking asunder on the hills, and 
is being removed rapidly by the wind. But like the 
ice of earlier tiinc^ it remains stagnating on much of the 
central plain, ajid the brown peat -bogs, with here and 
there a green esker rising lictwwA tjiem, are a striking 
feature of the traverst' l>etween Dublin and (Jalway. 

The central plain* bears numerous lakes, which are UMigha. 
mostly expansions .of the rivers. The immense stretch 
of lime8ton^, and the acid nature of peaty waters, enable 
the streams to widen their courses by solution. Lough 
Oughter and J^ough Erne are obviously due to 

meandering streanis. The c*oiirse the Shannon includes 
Loughs Botin and Forls's and the broad expansion of 
Lough Hee. Between Tulhtinore and Woodlawn in Chil- 
way, the Shannon valley may 1 h' regardc‘d as 40 milt s 
(64 kilometres) with*. Th(‘ north end of Lough l)t‘rg near 
Portumna is also a tloodiMl portion (»f the |)lain. LfUigh 
I^c'ane. at Killarney, and Loughs Corrib and Mask, at 
the foot (»f th<* ('onmunara hills, Is^long to the linu^stone 
ana, and an^ strikingly eonfrastiMl with the narrower 
lakes in the deeply-ent vall<‘ys of the highlands. 

The Aran islands in (Jalway Bay aire men" iimesfono 
shelves surviving from the invaision of the sea into the 
plain. To the south-east of the lower part of the Shannon, 
antielines of Old Red Sandstone Iktoiiic more frecpieiit , 
and the plain count r}’^ merges yito a region of nipid 
scenic? contrasts. 

The abs(‘nct* of ainy mairked watershed iK'twoen eaist aind Itivi rH, 
west in Ireland is seen in tin* eoursa^s of th«^ Shannon and 
the Suck. The bnNiehing of tin? Old Red Saindstone 
barrier by the former at1\illalo<* in its (?ours(? southwairds 
indicates that the river originated on a surface with 
southerly sIo{k*, ecpialfy with the rivrers Barrow and Nf>rc?. 
Though the denuding forces proceeded to erode this 
surface during its uplift, yet the elevating forces pn?vailed, 
and wo may well conclude that the rivers mark(?d out 
their original routes on a surbic?e some 1,500 feet higher 
than that on which they at presemt rini. The trenching 
of the granite of thcL(;inster (.'hain by^the Barrow, lx?twecn 
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Braodm Hin and .BlaobMain Mbnntain, is even 
lemarkaUe than the Shannon gap at Killaloe. 

Amaa% ^ rivens that now essentially belong to tiie 
loidand, the Shannon still rises on an ixi^galair ujdand of 
MOestone Grit and,Oenl Measures. Round Lough ADen 
we thus have a residual picture of the country over which 
the streams first found their way.* The outlier the 
Kilkenny coal-field, between the Bagrow and the More, 
provides additional, evidence as to this suffaoe. The 
plain, as a great geographiced feature, did not come into 
ezistenco until denudation reached down to the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. , * 

B iitwy Though the courses of the Irish rivers must, then, in 
general, be explained by reference to a very remote land- 
surface, many of their details are due to modificatioiui 
brought about in glacial times. Where streams, such as 
the Dodder and the Liffey near Dublin, have cut through 
boulder-clay in the plain, exposing the floor of rock below, 
it is extremely improbable that they have recovered the 
valleys that they occupied before the arrival of the ice. 
Dry gaps in many parts of the country indicate a system 
of drainage that was set up temporarily when melting of 
the ice was in excess of the precipitation of snow, and this 
^river-system arose on a domed surface of ice that was 
less dependent on the form of the land below than was 
the case either in Scotland or in England. The present 
geographical features of the Irish plain and of its borders 
caimot bo dissociated from the history of the Glacial 
epoch. 

ilM The south end of the Leinster Chain, as mentioned 

above, is trenched by the River Barrow. The Slaney 
similarly cuts right across it in a southward course, from 
Baltinglass to Enniscorthy, and doubtless arose on a cover 
of rooks that concealed a large part of the granite. The 
ridges of the foothills on either side of the core indicate 
the prevalent Caledonian strike, and the trend of the 
strata has influenced the course of the liffey valley 
between Kilbride and PoUaphuoa, and of the southern 
Bann firom near Aughrim to its junction witn the Slaney. 
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Betweeii Bray and Wicklow •the Cambrian quarizites 
provide picturesque hill-crests; the cone of the great 
Sugarloaf, 1,659 feet (506 metres), a relic of the escarp- 
ment of an eastward-dipping bed, dominates the landscape 
south of Kingstown. The qpiarlilDtp ridge of Carrick 
Mountain is conspicuous west of Wicklour. The region 
of similar strata noar^Wexford touii is marked by a band 
of craggy bluffs knquii as the Moim tains of Forth. The 
streams rising on the granite moorland have cut ravines 
in the footlylls like those of the Dargle and of the I>evirs 
Glen, at The head of which are waterfalls, showing that 
erosion is still active XlV^o). Signs of pre-Olacial 
overdoepening in the strike-valley of tlie Ovoca and 
Elsewhere suggc^st that a goutl deal of gorge-cutting in the 
foothills is connected with an uplift in late 'IVrtiary 
times. The ravine of the LitTey at Pollapluica is, however, 
post-Glacial. More mature features are found on the 
uplands, where the nan'ow valleys widen out into the 
great basins that arc? characteristic of the granite, and 
a step often occurs at the junction of the granite and the 
schist. The most characteristic landscape of the chain ^ 
is at Glendalough', in the heart of Wicklow, when? two 
moraine-dammed lakes lie between steep walls of sc?hist. 
Glacial action has Mere kept the vallc}^ sides almost vert ical, 
and the bed of an ice-fall at the head of the np]:x?r lake 
leads up to a broad corrie on the granite. The glens 
stretching into the hills hal^ always bc?en a n?fuge for 
those who fled from the settled order of the limestone plain 
The hill-men, O’Byrnos and O’Tooles, were for centuries 
a menace to Dublin, and the Ix?inster Chain was nc?vc?r 
conquered until the great military road was ciarried ovc?r 
the glen-heads, from Dublin to the Aughrim, afti^r 1798. 

The northern river Baiin risers among the rock-si rewn 
slopes and grgnitc crags on the west sicle of the ^oume ai^ho 
Mountains, and, like the Shannon, drops rapidly towards Bmnn. 
Ijls base-level. It notches the Newry axis and emerges on 
a plain near Portadown. The broad waters of Lough 
Neagh, which hero receive it, lie only 48 feet (15 metres) 

* pSU XXVIII. • Plato XIV, b. 
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the wa. The laheSbadn has been formed by the 
lomning of tbe Antrim basalte by a series of fenltok 
On the east, these basalts rise towards'their ^arped tip* 
lands on the coast of Belfast Lough, n( broad inclined 
{dateaus that are lyeather-covered as they reach heights 
of 1,000 feet or more. On the west they form smaQer 
scarps facing the pre-Cambrian moorland of T 3 n?one, 
hut rise to 1,636 feet (468 metres) on Benhradagh and 
1,'260 feet (384 metres) on Benevenagh ahoTe Louj^ 
Foyle. • 

Lough Foyle has been shaped by denudation, accom- 
panied by Kiilwidencif, from a. broad* synclinal of soft 
Carboniferous Sandstone. Lough Swilly and the Mulroy. 
inlet on the west introdudO us, however, to narrow 
drowned valleys like those of south-west Scotland. 
Ridges produced by folding of nutks of differing hardness 
have to bo traversed one after another as we penetrate 
the county of Donegal. The mica-schist country furnishes 
lands that ue fairly fertile, when not raised too high on 
mountain-sides. The quartzites weather out in barren 
ribs, from which white taluses stream dwfu ; they form 
the long ridge of Muckish, conspicuouii on the northern 
coast, the craggy cone of Errigal, and the ice-wom crest 
of Aghia near Lough Finn. The north-western half of 
the coimty, however, consists largely of granite, and the 
bare glaciated surfaces, are cumbered with erratic blocks. 
Any hollows where glacial drift has lingered are eagerly 
seized on for small holdings. The wind piles up great 
sand-dunes along the coast on the flats provided by 
raised beaches, in contrast with the purple hills beyond. 
Passing south to Don^al town,* we reach a pleasant and 
wooded sea-inlet on Carboniferous strata, and at Bun- 
doran we stand on tlie north-west* margin of the central 
plain of Ireland. 

When limestone covered the whole south of Ireland, 
the rapid repetition of anticline and syncline on a con- 
BideraUe scale no doubt gave rise to scarped hills and 
ravines like those ammig the Juras, and * duses ’ were 
out out dmig the Bt|ike, in addition to the vaUeys main- 
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|taiiiied by the first conseq^t Itreams down the general 
^southwaiNl slope of the upraised area. When the Old 
^Red Sandstone ilnticlines began to be exposed, this 
^ xeotangular system of streams became rapidly emphasized. 

The consequent rivers maintained their courses, and the 
differing nature of the rocks promoted narrow' valleys ^ 
across the sandstone anticlines and wider ones in the ^ 
limestone areas that lay between. The subsequent tri- 
butaries, sfiieading westward up the strike, became 
localized jn« the synclinal bands of limestone, in which 
they lowered their floors as the transverse gorges deepened. 

The more powerful ones among them soon I)eheaded 
certain of the consequent streams, while they cai)tim>d 
head-waters which c*aine in from the north. In 
; ttis way the main portions of the Siiir, the Blackwater, 
and the Leo consist of subsequent streams, and their 
lower portions represent the primary and consequent 
drainage. This feature attracted J. B. Jukes in 1862 , 
and his memorable paper laid the foundation for numerous 
studios in river-capture. The occurnmee of a peneplain, 

Juke’s plain of marine denudation, somewhat below the 
crest-level of the Old lied (Sandstone ridges, indicates that 
the progress of denudation has been assisted by at least 
two movements of elevation, the latter of which is prob- 
ably connected with the Alpine uplift of the Britannic 
region. 

In western Kerry glaciated surfaces of Old lied Sand- Qlaiiisl 
stone jut out through the moor (W. XVI, a), and bold®”**®”* 
terraced rocks rise on the higher levels of the hills. From 
Cahirciveen to the great cirque of (bumshingaun, on the 
eastern face of the Combraghs, foatim^s due to glacial 
enMUon are conspicuous. In the synclinal hollows of 
'Carboniferous Limestone drift and clay soils prevail ; rich 


rotation gathers in consequence along the river banks. 
Here and there, as w'c look down from one of the sand- 
stone ridges, alluvial fans of sand may be seen, encroach- 
ing on the fertile lowlands. The greater part of the uplands 
is barren, and there are no natural passages from north 
to south across the country. Tliq drowned valleys, 
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however, help in affording access to the interior from 
the coast. Those of the west, forming typical open- 
mouthed rias, lie*in s^mclinals floored by limestone or 
Carboniferous Slate, and are thus repetitions on a nar- 
rower scale of Galway, Clew, and Donegal bays. Through- 
out the whole south-west the laudsca{)cs arc controlled by 
the unequal resistant to ero.sion of the Carboniferous 
rocks and of the 01(| Red Sandstone. 

• 

[For topographical rcftToiiocs arul Ktudios kih* J. I\ Antlcrnon. Ifintl oj Dthliti- 
British I'opotjraphy, Loiiilon, 1S81, and VV. V. J)aiiit‘ll and F. «l. Nicld, ^riipliy. 
Manual oJ British To}myraphy^ Leauiem, llHMh al^o * (Soo>*riipbk*ul Litcra* 
ture of the Month * in tiu* fiotjnffthical Journal, Lt^ndim, Koy. (ico^. Soc,, 
and the |m|H»re in tlie Journal itiwdf hy II. H. Mill (v<»ls. xv, xxiv), (!, O. 
^hitiholin (voLs. ix, x), and t>tht‘rK, hVir giMiloi'v, see nia|>8 and Mrnioirs of 
the (.leulogical hlurvoy.s of (jri'at Hritain (London) and Ireland (Dublin); 
among the memoirs of witler seti|H‘ may In* iiientiont'd ('. Heid, Blioccne 
Deposits of Britain (181M1): Fox-Straiigways and 11. B. Woodward^ 

J urassic Locks of Britain (l8l)*J-.*i) ; It. N. IVueh anti il. \\oriit\ Silurian Bocks 
of iiri/iita (181MI se(|4.{.) ; A. d. dukes- Brown and \V. Hill, t'ntaccous Bocks 
of Britain (llHH) setpi.). See also A. Mtdienry and W. W. Walts, flnidc. to 
the i'olhction of Bocks and Fossils, ticidotjical Survey of Inland, Dublin, 

ISbS ; lx»nl Avebury, The Set tory if Fnyland and the t'auscs to irhirlt it is 
Ihic., fjondoii, BMll ; Sir A, Deikie, The. Sevtory of Scotland, Brvirwrd in 
('onncjTWH with its J*hyiicat (lioUvjy, Ijoiiiloii, DMM ; W. •!. Harrison, (Itoloffy 
of the. Countiis of Wahs, L«»iidon, Issi* ; K. Hull, Fhysical fiioloyy and 
Ocoyrnp/ty of Inland, l.inii<iori, JStll ; H. #1. .Maekiiider, Britain and the 
British Seas, Clxfunl, IHOT ; I*. SXuvUiiir, tiroltsjy and Set m ry if th* tirampiann 
and the Valley of Siratlnmar, (ilaspiw. HHIS ; Sir A. I*. Buiiisay, Fhysical 
iStfoyruphy and (ludotjy of tin at Btitam, l^tiruloii, 1S!M ; H. B. Woodward, 

The tieoloyy of Knyland and Wahs, Li>iidon,,lss7. Not only topography 
ami geology, but also tlora, fauna, eeuiioinir coiidit miis, urebaeology, Ae., are 
treated in the Victoria I 'onnty Historos (Kiigland : Loiitlnn, HKiB setji|.). 

The w<irk and maps tjf thr Oidiiama* Survt'V are fully iliseiisseil in the. 
general volume (VI) of this series. There are wvi-nil gt»od serieh «)f maps 
by diiferoiit cartographieal lirius : Bart lioloiiiew'a .Survey .Atlases of Kngland 
ami Wall's and Srntlaml may be iiu'iil ioned, and the same linn has isHiied 
maps in similar stylr for Ireland aUn.J 



CHAPTER II • 

CLIMATE . 

By W. G. Kendrew 

1. Tlie Influence of the Position of Britain 

Latitii- The British Isles lie between SO"* and 61 ® N.— roughly 
plwition. same latitudes as Central and Southern Russia and 
Siberia, British Columbia, the Central Provinces of 
Canada, and Labrador. 

Altitude The altitude of the sun at noon at Lerwick in the 
ofthoBun. varies from 6|® at midwinter to 53 J® at mid- 

summer, and at London from 15® at midwinter to 62^ at 
midsummer. At Lcu’wick the sun is above the horizon 
for 5^ hours on midwinter day, isj hours on midsummer 
day; at i^indon for 74 and KiJ hours. Consequently, 
tluTC are well-marked seasonal differences of climate. 

Britain lies to the west of tlu^ largest land-mass of the 
(Nirlh, a land-mass, however, mu(;li broken up by inland 
seas opposite our islands. TIk^ Straits of Dover are only 21 
miles wide, but thc! North Sea averages about 300 miles. 

^’*>*‘-»hU‘red even more as an 
laiitii. archipelago rising in thc east of the North Atlantic, the 
shape of whicli is the cause of somi^ of the marked pecu- 
liarities of our climate. It is jiossible to travel to the south- 
west for about 4,000 miles in a direct line over unbroken 
ocean ; on the west 2,000 miles of water separate us from 
thc bleakness of Labrador ; northward no land intervenes 
between us and thc Arctic Ocean. I'he prevalent winds 
almost all the year arc south-w est and west ; we therefore 
share the moist equable eonditidns of the ocean, and 
continental extremes of cold never appear in an intense 
form. 

The North Atlantic is the most remarkable of the, oceans 
in its temperature conditions. A mighty current of 
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relatively warm water, the Gulf Stream, flows from its 
south-western parts towards the north-east. As a current 
this almost dies out even before reaching mid-Atlantic, 
but a vast volume of warm water is drifted onward by the 
south-west winds about eight or nine miles in a day, and 
spreads as a w'arm surface-layer over the eastern part of 
the North Atlantic in which Britain is set. Its effect on the 
air temperature is cspc'cially bencficept in winter (Fig. 5), 
and the gulf of warmth that projects at thio season far 
into the polar night of the Arctic is a feature unique on 
the globe. While the east coast of America in the same 
latitude is fringed by a barrier^ of padk-ice and icebergs 
reaching miles out to sea, even the most land-locked 
recesses of the Scottish fiords arc but rarely thinly frozen 
over, and icebergs are never seen within hundreds of miles 
of the Brit is!) coasts. 'Fhe climatic advantages enjoyed 
by Britain owing to the North Atlantic Drift are such 
that the mean January temperature of the air west of and 
over our islands is as much as 30" higher than the mean 
temperature of the latitude for the whole of the northern 
hemisphere. ((*f. j). J 2 S.) 

In summer ocean winds usually cool the coasts to which 
they blow, and tliis is so in Western Kuroi)e ; but the 
IKiciiliar conditions of the .Vtlantic make Britain warmer 
in summer than other west coasts at the same distance 
from the eipiator. 

'file mean temperature of the sc*a surface is as follows : 

Frh. Mat/, Aittj, A’»»r. )'c‘nr. 

Off Si'illy ImIaikIh . .|.S F. 5.4 F. ^u'' F. 5.1 F. 5^" F. 

Off wvMt iMiuMt Ilf Irt'laiul . .}.S 5.4 50 52 

Off (*a|w Wrath . . 41 40 55 49 48 

Off I'AHl voust uf (< real Itritain 40 49 57 48 48 

It remains to consider the atmospheric environment of 
the British Isles. To the south-west the atmospheric 
pressure is almost always relatively high in the. * North 
Atlantic Anticyclone \ situated in mid-ocean from about 
23° to 40° N. ; this is a region of calms or light winds, and 
on the whole fine mild dry weather. Very different are the 
conditions over the north of the North Atlantic. In a long 
trough extending from Baffin Bay over Cape Farewell, 




Weather aa controlled by a moving Cyclone. 
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Iceland, the Faeroes, &nd far to the north-east beyond 

the North Cape of Norway, pressure is low, especudly 

in .winter, and travelling or stationary depressions are 

almost always present, causing the mild bul rainy and 

stormy weather for whicli the southern part of the region 

is noted. Stormy at all seasons, in winter this is one of 

the wildest tracts on the earth, for*though the hurricanes 

of the West Indies may give stronger winds for short 

jjeriods, nowhere else, save in similar latitudes in the 

Southern llemisfdic^re, do we iiiid the almos^ continuous 

winter gales that dominate the ocean between New York, 

western Europe, and Iceland.^ A tlnrd climatic region 

is continental hhiropi* to the south-east of the British 

Isles, a region of high pressure in winter. The range df 

temjK-rature is considerable ; the summers are warm, 

the winters calm, dry. and very cold, even the Rhine 

being frozen nearly every winter. 

As rctgards t he mean dist ribution of pressure in January, 
April. July, and Oclolier, the conditions arc approximately 
the same at all seasons so far as the British Isles are con- 
cerned, and they give us s<nith-west winds in w’inter and 
west winds in summer (sec Fig. ti). 

The great pressure systems, how'ever, the ‘ centres of 
action ’ of the Azores, Iceland, and Eurasia, are not 
absolutely constant in position or intensity even during 
a single season. Soinctimes the Azores High spreads to 
the north-ea.st and dominates the w’eather of the British 
Isles, sometimes the Iceland Low enclo.ses us within its 
stormy influence, soinetimcs the European conditions 
extend ti» the north-west. Since we are situated on the 
Imundary of these very different regions a very small 
change in the surrounding distribution of pres.sure may 
effect a very sudden and great change in our Aveather. 
Within a few hours calm, clear, frosty air may give place 
to a gale from the south-west, fcloudy skies, much rain, 
and comparative warmth. These changes will now be 
described in more detail. 
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2. Pressure-types, Weather, and Seasons 

Varying The climate of the British Isles is Very equable, yet 
the weather is decidedly changeable, and the gradient seen 
pressure, on the maps of mean pressure is merely the resultant of 
a constantly varying distribution. ^Even when the great 
centres of action just mentioned occupy approximately 
their usual position the vast westerly current of air 
in w'hich our islands lie is interrupted by frequent swirls, 
eddies, as it were, in the atmospheric stream*'; ^ow pres- 
sure is relatively high, now low. Our weather changes 
are due to these eddies, of which there are usually one 
or more over the North Atlantic region moving from west 
to cast (Fig. ti). 

Isobars of almost every shape are found in our daily 
weather-charts, and reveal the infinite variety of the 
surface conditions of the atmosphere, but there arc certain 
typical forms, each with its own w'ealher, some of which 
we shall examine. 

Low. The main distinction is between low- and high-pressure 
tyiMJs. Of low-pressure systems a common form is the 
circular depression or cyclone. The region affected is 
sometimes as much as 1,000 miles across. The w'ind is 
blowing inwards on all sides, but is deflected considerably 
to the right hand. The same air docs not circle completely 
round the disturbance ; hence the southerly winds in front 
are markedly w armer than the polar indraught in the rear, 
and, in general, the front is the rainy side, the rear has 
clearing and fair skies, and often stronger winds. 

The soutluM'ii part of the British Isles is usually w'cll to 
the south of the centre of passing cyclones, and so does 
not experience the complete change of wind that occurs 
at any station exactly on the path, but merely a veering 
from south-east through souths to south-west or west 
(Figs. 7, 8). When the depression passes on the south 
of the observer, as is often the case in the north of 
Scotland, the wind backs from east through north-east 
to north and north-west. These polar winds bring a low 
temperature, and in w'inter and spring, when a depression 





Fig. .,11. An Anticyclone with Clear .Skies. Fic. 12. Va Anticyclone with Overcast Skir.*8. 
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lies over the English Channel, as in Fig. 11, there is 
wild wintry weather, and often much snow, over the 
whole country. The force of the wind* varies^ according 
to the closeness of the isobars, from alight breeze to 
storms of the greatest fury, gusts at a rate of 100 miles 
an hour being sometimes recorded on the coasts. 

The symmetry of the isobars round a depression may 
be broken by irregularities enclosing ‘ secondary ' dis- 
turbances, which are sometimes quite slight, some- 
times deeper than the principal disturbance. Even 
when slight these secondary depressions may cause very 
unsettled w’eather and copious i;^iin, arid they are a fre- 
quent source of thunderstorms in summer. A special 
form of secondary is the V-sthaped depression (Fig. 10), ‘ 
which frequently lias verj^ steep gradients, with violent 
winds, in a long narrow belt jiarallel to its length. These 
line-squalls, as they are called, often work havoc on land 
and sea as the V sweeps across, accompanied by thunder- 
storms and hail. The temperature drops abruptly with 
the change of wind as the trough passes. 

High-pressure systems, which usually give us fine 
weather, are of two well-defined forms. Firstly, there are 
anticyclones, extensive .sy.slems wliieh either slowly spread 
over our islands or are dcvelojied there. In the centre, 
where it is almost calm, pres.sure may be above 31 inches. 
The winds blow spirally outward, but attain no great 
force ; heavy winds and rain are consiiicuously absent ; 
but with this reservation, the weather is often very 
variable. W’e liojie for clear skies with liigh pressures 
(Fig. 11). but only too often they are clouded, sometimes 
completely overcast, and light rain may fall (Fig. 12). 

In winter, anticyclones, when accompanied by clear 
skies, sometimes bring us our greatest cold, and almost 
always a considerable lowering of the temperature, owing 
to the chilling of the calm air by radiat ion from the ground, 
for during the long winter nights radiation lowers the 
temperature much more than it can be raised by the few 
hours’ feeble sunshine. Hence, in w inter a high barometer 
is often associated with a low' thermometer. Even apart 




Fig. 13. An Antio^'clonc causing abnormal Heat in Summer. Fig. 14. A Wedge ol High Pressure moving acrosa the British Ides: 

in iront, weather fine and sky clear ; in rear, cloudy and raining. 
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from anticyclones, the temperature often falls as the 
barometer rises and vice versa, for since depressions 
usually pass north of us, their approach, signalled by 
the falling barometer, gives warm southerly* winds, and 
their departure cool* polar winds as the barometer rises 
again (Fig. 15). 

in Bum- In summer the direct rays of the sun exert the most 
effective control on temperature, an^ an anticyclone with 
clear skies givt^ excessive heat by day, but the short 
nights are (;ool or even cold, with heavy de^, and hence 
the diurnal range; of iemperalure is great. Our hottest 
summers are those in which the high pressures, generally 
situated to the south-west and south-east, extend per- 
sistently over us. This was the case in August 1911^ 
one of the hottest months on record (Fig. 13). 
inau- In autumn anticyclones almost always give fog, for 
tumn. tends to be damp at this season, and radiation 

soon chills it to dew-point. In spring the air is dry, since 
the temperature of the sea is only beginning to rise, while 
the land is already Ixung rai)idly warmed by the sun. 
Anticyclones are often centred to the north of us in .spring 
and the east winds that swe(‘p the e«)iintry an* often very 
dry. 

The south-east of England enjoys antieyclonic condi- 
tions more frequently than the rest of the British Isles, 
a circumstance which^ partly explains its colder winters 
and warmer summers. 

Anticyelom^s are usually slow in movement and erratic 
in (‘oiirse. Som(‘times a separate system moves over us, 
but mon* often our high j)ressures arc due merely to an 
extension, not a translation, of those of Europe or the 
Azores, as in the remarkably cold winter of 1879 (see Bar- 
tholomew and Herbertson, Atlas of Meteorology^ Plate 31). 
The The other high-pre.ssure type is the ‘ wedge’, which often 

tl^ol separates two depressions and mcK^es on with them. The 

weather is usually remarkably line on its front, but in the 
rear the inlliience of the advancing cyclone is felt, and 
halos and clouds give promise of the coming bad weather. 
The change from clouds, rain, and muggy weather to 
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brilliant skies and clear ^resh air, and back again to rain, 
all within a few hours, is most striking (Fig. 14). Betw^n 
two anticyclones we have the converse formation, a ‘ col ' 
of low pressure, with cloudy skies and sometimes thunder- 
storms in summer. * 

Obviously the study of weather resolves itself into that 
of the distribution of pressure. Tlie weather associated 
with the typical isobar forms is known, and if we knew 
exactly when anci where any type of isobar would appear, 
and what track it would follow, weather •forecasting 
would be easy. Unfortunately we do not, and to add to 
the difliculty weather-systems qften change their form, 
s]x)ed, and course as they travel along : depressions may 
deepen or fill up, or develop secondaries, and we have* 
no certain means of knowing what will happen. The 
general jirinciples are understood, but not in sufficient 
detail for confident application to any particular instance. 
Moreover, our weather usually arrives from the Atlantic, 
whence wireless weather reports are few. 

Depressions arc far dec*per and more numerous in 
autumn and winter than in spring and summer. Angot 
gives the riu^an monthly percentage of the whole in mid- 
Atlantic between latitudes 45' and tiO"* N. as follows: 
January 20 Z, February 17 /, March 11/, April 5%, 
May 2%, »Iune 2%, July 2/, August 3%, September 2%, 
October ti%, November 13%, December 17%. Hence 
gales are rarest in summer, when a very deep cyclone is 
veiy exceptional. Brodie^ states that the mean number 
of gale.s (i.e. winds exceeding 40 miles per hour) per 
month for 1S71 1000 was: January 7-4, February 5-5, 
March 5 !», A|)ril 2-7, May 10, •June 0-7, July 0-8, August 
1*7, September 3*1, Octol>er 5*7, November 6*5, Decem- 
ber 7-0 ; year 48-0. 

Cyclones move more rapidly in winter than in summer. 
The speed is very variable, on tfie average of the year 
about sixteen miles an hour ; the shallow depressions of 
summer often move very slowly and erratically. 


Qtmrtcrly Journal oj the Royal Mdtorological Soeiely, voL xzviii, p. 121. 
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January is the typical winter month. The mainTha 
feature of the mean pressure distribution is the deep ' 
and extensive dejiression around Iceland, the region of 
numerous cycloufs which sometimes travel rapidly, some* 



I'lo. 18. Tracks of T)c|ircs.sions (van Bclibcr). 

times remain almost stationary, tmt are rarely absent. 
The Azores high pressure is well to the south and of small 
intensity. The gradient over the Jiritish Isles is very 
steep for 8outh-wc*st winds. The eyelones follow mainly I he 
tracks shown in Fig. JH. It must, however, be understood 
that though cyclones show a preference for certain tracks 
they do not confine themselves to them : they may travel 
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in any direction, but almost always they move towards 
some easterly point. Our winter weather is windy and 
rainy, moist and mild. The tempesature depends far 
more on the direction of the wind than oh the direct 
rays of the sun. A cloudy sky with a south-west or 
south wind Is warmest, easterly and south-easterly winds 
are cold and also winds from an^ polar quarter. The 
warmest winds arc far the most frequent (Fig. 19). 

Summer. In July, the [{celand Low is much less deep, the Azores 
High much more intense. The gradient ovey* our islands 
is less steep and the average winds more westerly and 
less southerly than in w’inter J[Fig. K). The more fre- 
quented cyclone tracks are shown in Fig. 18. Gales are 
rare, and the weather is* much drier and finer thah 
in winter. The sun exerts a marked diurnal control on 
temperature, the afternoons are hot, the lower clouds are 
usually of a cumulus form, and higher up beautiful 
cirrus is often to be seen. Thunderstorms are more 
frequent than in other seasons. The warmest winds are 
those from the south-east and south ; winds from the 
w^est are cool; those from the north-west, north, and 
iiorth-(^ast .still cooler. 

Spring. April illustrates the spring conditions. The mean 
gradient is slight, but this docs not truly represent the 
actual gradient day by day ; for steep gradients, with 
strong winds, are qommoii in early spring, but the 
pressure distribution is so variable that high and low 
pressures neutralize each other, and give fairly uniform 
means. (\)ld and dry east and north-east winds, specially 
trying to the skin and lungs, are more prevalent in spring 
than in other seasons (Fig. 19) ; indeed, at some stations 
oast is the prevailing direction. Easterly gales are espe- 
cially destructive to shipping. *The dry air favours cold 
nights, and in clear, calm, anticy clonic weather night-frosts 
are often severe far into May. The heat of the sun, how- 
ever, is great, and the mean daily range of temperature is 
greater in May than in any other month. A dreary yellow- 
grey mist or haze usually accompanying easterly winds 
often obscures the landscape in a drab gloom in spring. 
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Autumn. 


Mran 

valuoH. 


July. 


Autumn foreshadoWb winter conditions. Warm moist 
south-west winds make it the rainiest season over 
most of the country. Fogs are freejuent inland, some- 
times lying stagnant and depressing for days together 
in late autumn. In early autumn, however, they are 
a feature of our loveliest weather : the sun rises hidden 
from view by a white surface-fog fliat has formed during 
thi5 night ; soon its disk appears dii^ly and its warm rays 
as it rises higher dissipate the fog entirely*; a beautiful 
still day follows, the sun shining brightly ii^a deep-blue 
sky. Evening is (‘hilly again, and as the twili^it deepens 
white mists are seen creeping down the slopes and filling 
the valley bottoms. Such da^’s often make late September 
and October ver^' delightful. * 

Tpjnperatnra 

If we (considered (Uily mean annual t(unperature London 
would have to b(5 (?lass(cd witli Peking and (liicago, the 
50 • F. isotliccrm passing near all t hrec* cit ies, t hough Lombm 
is about 800 miles nearer the Pok^ than the other two. 
Britain is thus favoured beyond nu»st countries in the 
sann^ latitude. The mean annual temperature, however, 
gives but a jioor indication of the actual conditions. 
While at Peking the mean monthly values range through 
about 55'^ F., at London the range is only 24' F. (Fig. 20). 
The British Isles are (cooler in summer and much warmer 
in winter than Northern (‘hina, for owing to the prevaleilt 
winds from the ocean the climate is very etpiable. 

fluly (Fig. 22^) is the warmest month except on the 
south and wc'st coasts, where the influence of the ocean 
retards the maximum, August being slightly warmer 
there than tliily. On the east (‘oast July and August 
have about the same mean teuTperature. 

The highest temperatures are found in the lower 
Thames valley, the lowest in thenar north. The land and 
sea influence is strongly marked, the land heating more 

* These maps sliow not actual hut * 8ca-lt>vel ' temperatures, i. o. tho 
observed roadings aro corrected by the addition of 1** F. for oach 300 foot 
of altitude. Our highest summits aro more than 10° colder than tho 
isotherms show. 
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rapidly and to a higher point than the water. The 
60° isotherm shows this well. It encloses the south- 
eastern part of Ireland, makes a deejf loop to the south 
over the Irish »Sea, turns north again .over Wales and 
England, and leaves Threat Britain a little north of Spurn 
Head. The land is thus warm, the sea and the west 
coasts are relatively cool, despite the North Atlantic Drift. 

January (Fig. 2P) is typical of the winter conditions 
— the land cool and the ocean relatively Varm. The 
chief source of heat is the Nort h Atlantic Drif tioij our west, 
not the direct rays of the sun, and hence the isotherms 
run generally north and south. Cape Wrath, Bath, and the 
Isle of Wight have about the same temperature, 40° F. 
The greatest (changes are fAund as we travel from west 
to cast, c.g. Valencia has a mean of 44-4° F., Clacton, on 
almost the same latitude, 37*5° F. The south-west of 
Ireland and the end of the Devonian peninsula are 
w^armest, the cast of England and Scotland coldest. On 
parts of the west coast February is slightly colder than 
tianuary. 

It is to be noted that even the coldest parts of the 
country have a mean temperat ure far above freezing-point : 
ice is rarely seen on the rivers and the sea is never frozen. 

The contrast betw'oen the marine climate of the west 
coasts and the (comparatively) extreme climate of the east 
and interiors is show'min the map of mean annual range 
of temperature (Fig. 25) and in the curves of monthly 
temiwraturc at Valencia anti Kew (Fig. 25), typical of 
west and east, and at Wick and Clacton (Fig. 27), 
typical of north and south. The mean range of tempera- 
ture in the course of a single day also is greater inland 
than on the coasts, 15-5 F. at Kew in July, S O'' in Janu- 
ary, 10*2° at Valencia in July, S-8° in January. 

During winter nights radiation chills the land and the 
air resting on it much more rapidly than the sea. The 
minimum readings are lowest in the Fens, much higher 
on the windier south-w'est coasts ; the isotherms follow 
the coast-lines with striking fidelity (Fig. 28). In 

* See notejon p. 62. 
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the long ;hot days of July, on the other hand, the land, 
owing to itH lower specific heat, becomes hotter than the 
sea (Fig. 29) ; on the whole, the isotherms follow the same 
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Fig. 2G. Mean Monthly Tcintx^raiure at Vitleneia and Kew. 



roiirso ns those shown in Fig. 28, but the thermal gradient 
is reversed, and is even steeped, especially in the south 
of England, where there is a difference of over 5° F. in 
25 miles. The areas of greatest heat are rather further 
south than those of greatest cold. The effect of relief 
is clearly marked, the valleys giving easier access to marine 
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influencen. The tendency of west coasts to oceanic con- 
ditions and of east coasts to those of the interior is seen in 
both these maps as in those of mean monthly temperature. 
Seasonal The curves of mean monthly temperat.ure (Figs. 26, 27) 
variations, regular increase and decrease from month to month. 

In the mean weekly temperature, however, there are 
numerous irregularities intemipling the smoothness of 
the curve (cf. Trans. Royal Soc. Edinburgh, xxxviii, Plate 
at end of volume). These weeklj^ curved are drawn 
from means for such long periods that the irregularities 
(*-an hardly be accidental. 

The temperature on any particular day is usually very 
<liffcr(^nt from the mean value for that day, for the weather 
of the 'Brilish Isles is very' changeable : a rise of 50® m 
forty-eight hours is not unknown, and a rise of 40® in 
the same t ime^ is fairly common. 

The l()W(\st minimum temperatures recorded are not 
often below 10 ' F., but much lower readings have been 
observed, as low as —23® F. at Blackaddcr (Berwick) on 
December 4, 1879. Spells of great cold in winter occur 
when the sky is clear and the air calm, and sometimes, 
but by no means always, antic^yclones provide such con- 
ditions. A ilraught of air from the north or east also 
brings cold, generally not so intense (f’ig. 9). 

(\V(^loni(^ w(‘ather, when the tra(rks of the depressions 
are to the north and the winds southerly, gives open 
wintiTs, rainy and stormy, but warm. 

In summer, anti(^yclones, when actcompanied by cloud- 
less ski(^s, give the greatest heat, for the clear air allow's 
the sun's rays to jiass easily to the earth. Thus in 1911 
}iressure was high in August (Fig. 13), and the w'cather 
unusually warm. On August 9, 100® F. w^as recorded at 
(Jreenwieh — the highest screen temperature ever known in 
this country — and very high readings were common. When 
the high pressure, which is usually centred in the Azores 
region, sprefids to the north-east, or is displaced in that 
direction, so that the British Isles arc covered by it 
for considerable period.s, we are favoured by an unusually 
fine and w'arm suynmer. A displacement away from us 
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and the appearance of relatively high pressure over Ice- 
land may leave us open to the passage of numerous low- 
pressure systems, which make our summer wet and cold. 

In the south-east of England 80^ F. is recorded almost 
every summer, .and* sometimes we find readings above 
90^ ; in the north of Scotland 8ti" is much rarer, and 90® is 
probably never reached. 

Spring frosts, due to nocturnal racliation through dry, 
clear, calm air, or to a cold northerly current vif air sweep- 
ing the country in the rear of a depression, a serious 
menace to agriculture even uj) to the end of May. 

4. liain. SnouK HaU\ and Humidity 

The situation of the British Isles is favourable for ah 
abundant rainfall . They lie f)n or near t he most frequented 
(cyclone tracks and their shores are washed by a warm 
ocean, so t hat t he air is always moist . Mucli of the western 
border presents a bold face to the prevalent westerly 
winds, so that very cojiious rains fall there, yet the 
mountains do not form sik^Ii a screen as to produce an 
arid area in their rear, and nowhere is extensive irrigation 
necessary for agriculture. 

Fig. ;i() gives the mean annual precipitation. A com- 
parison with the orographi(\al map shows clearly the 
close conne.xion of rainfall and n^lief. In the west, the 
windward side of thejslands, the fall is heaviest, culmin- 
ating in the Scottish Highlands, thc^ Lake District, Wales, 
and Killarney. Among the highest mean annual totals are 
about 200 inches round Snowdon, 170 inches at Stye Head, 
(^imberland, IIIO inches at Seathwaite, and IGO inches on 
Ben Kevi.s (4, 400 feet above the sea). 

The driest parts are in the east, where there is less than 
25 inches round the Moray Firth (Nairn, distant only 
about 70 miles from Ben Nevis, has 24-9 inches), over 
much of tlie east midlands of England, and round the 
estuary of the Thames. lx*ss than 30 inches fall in the 
east of Ireland, north of Dublin. 

Most of the rain is as.sociated with the passage of 
cyclones, a fairly stead}* but not very heavy fall of some 
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hourn’ duration being common. In the mountains wet 
mists add appreciably to the total, while in the south 
and east of England, the most ' coQtinental ’ region, 
summer thunderstorms often give very heavy showers 
lasting an hour or less — 3-63 inches fell* at Maidenhead 
on July 12, 1901, in an hour, i.e. almost twice as much as 
usually falls there in the whole month. Snow makes 
perhaps 2 or 3 per cent, of the ^hole in the flatter 
parts, but a much larger proportion in the mountains of 
the north of England and Scotland. The amount of hail 
and dew included in the total is inconsiderable. ' 

In January ' the rainfall exceeds 4 inches over the 
w'cstern half of Sc.otland, the Lake District and the 
north-west Peiinines, most o£ Wales, Devon and Cornwall,* 
the aMendip Hills, and the coasts of Ireland. Ben Nevis 
has lS-3 inclies, Scathwcaite 12-2 inches. The east is 
coinparativiOy dry : less than 2 inches falls round the 
Moray Kirth. along the w'hole of the east coast of England, 
in th(^ (Nistern Midlands and the \ale of York, and on the 
casf coast of Ireland, north of Dublin. Spurn Head has 
only 1*2 inches. 

In July the mountainous seaboard is still rainiest, 
Init receives very much less than in January ; the 
areas with more than 4 inches are much restricted, and 
among the heaviest falls are now* only 10-8 inches on 
B('n Nevis and 10 inches at Setithwaite. The east, 
on the other hand, is now' rainier than before, for only 
a very narrow' strip round the estuary of the Thames has 
less tlian 2 inches, and East Anglia and the Fens, which 
had less than 2 inches in January, now' have more than 
3 inches. The incu’ease is largely due to summer thunder- 
sforms, which may give 1 or 2 inches in the course of 
a single afternoon. Extensive cyclonic disturbances, how'- 
ever. are now' least numerous, and the west, which depends 
chiefly on them for its rain, is eifjoying its dry season. 

Over the British Isles as a whole spring is the driest 
season, autumn the w'eltest . The rainfall is almost every- 
w'here of the ‘ oceanic ’ type— least rain in spring, when the 

* For svABonal rniiifall, cf. Bartholomew and licrK^rtson, Ailaa of Meteor- 
oloQiff ]'!. zziii. 
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land Ih somewhat warmer than the sea and condensation 
is not active, most in autumn, when the warm moisture- 
laden winds from the ocean are chillod by the relatively 
cool land and give copious rains. Moreover, it is in autumn 
and winter that cyclonic activity, the immediate cause 
of most of our rain, is at its maximum. In East Anglia, 
however, the greatest monthly raftifall is in Julj^ owing 
largely to the contributions of sumqier thunderstorms, as 
Seasonal already mentioned. (Curves showing the proportion of the 
yearly total received in each month at Valeycia, Oxford, 
and Cambridge are given in Eig. ill, and ‘those for 
Thorshavji, Faeroes, to represent the*typical north tem- 
perate oceanic rainfall regime, and for Barnaul, Siberia, 
a typical continental station, in Fig. 32. Valencia 
approaches closely to the oceanic type, with its late autumn 
inaxinuim and late spring minimum, with, however, a 
secondary maximum in summer. The Cambridge curve, 
with its maximum in «July, is of the continental type, 
but its secondary maximum in October shows that even 
here the oceanic influence is strong. Oxford, 80 miles 
nearer the western ocean, illustrates the transition type. 
All three curves show a marked minimum in September, 
when the heat rains of summer have diminished and the 
heavy cyclonic rains of autumn not yet b(‘gun ; the spring 
minimum is about two months earlier at the inland stations 
than at Valencia. 

'ilie mean monthly falls at typical stations are (in 
inches) ; 


■f/dw.; 


Vfh^ Mar,' Apr. May June July .Itiy. Srpi. Oct. 


Nov. Dec. Year. 


VuUmda . - .5’ 52 

JMibliii: 2 ’ 2 .\ 

Phoenix Pk. 
nirmiii^ham . 2*04 
Kow . . .1*70 

Cardint^lon i 1*51 
(Uodford) 

Buxton . 4‘66 
Liverpool . 2’oij 
North Shields 1-53 
Loith . .ii'73 

Aberdeen i 2*09 
Fort William 8-68 
Wick . .,2-42 


4 * 1)6 

4*23 

3*93 

3*^5 

3*37 

3*6i 

5*09 4 0() 5*23 

S' 46 ; 

6*32 

54 * 9 b 

1*89 

2*03 

1*84 

i* 99 i 

2*08 

2-84 

3*32; 2*22 2*85 

r»f 

2-35 

28*50 

2*66 

1*70 

1*87 

2* 23 

2*47. 

2*56 

2*92 2*37 2*83 

2*30 

2*24 

27*40 

i *59 

*•59 

i*e)(* 

1*76 

2*25 

2*30 

2*30 J *97 2*70 

2*19 

2*09 

24*16 

1*36: 

i ’47 

1*71 

*•99. 

1*92 

2-42 

1*91 2*02 2*32 

2*22 

1*62 

22*50 

4 'Oo 

3 ' 9 .s : 

287 

3*27 

3*42; 

• 

4*12 

4*60 4*17 5*39 

4-97 

5*13 

50*60 

1*76 

1*83: 

1*69 

1*99 

2*25; 

2*69 

3 *i 6 2-55 3*36 

2*60 

2*63 

28*60 

1-43 

1*74 i 

i*6i 

1*91 

1*81 

2*50 

2*84 1 1*75 2-97 

2*24 

2*21: 

24-56 

1*45 

1*08 i 

1-40 

1*83 

I *82 ' 

2*73 

2-95 1 1*84 . 2*40 

1*98 

1*99 

23-86 

2*1 !■ 

2*42, 

2*09 

2*27; 

1*82: 

2*79 

2*95 >2*38 2*95 

3*05 

3*27 

30-19 

6-87 

7*01 ; 

3*97 

3 - 44 <: 

3*48 

4*64 

6*89; 8*20 7*92 

7 * 50 ] 

11*32 

79-96 


2-25 ■ 

1*96 

2*05: 

1*82 

2*66 

2*75 2*52 3*09 

3*02 

3*08 

29*86 
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Number If a rainy day be regarded as one on which 0-01 inch 
days.*"^ or more of rain falls, the north and west of the British 
Isles have about 7 days rainy out of every 10 on the mean 
of the year; rain is least frequent, as well as least abundant, 
in the south-caj^t of England, as at Oxford, which has less 
than 5 rainy days out of every 10. Autumn and winter 
everywhere give the greatest number, spring and early 
summer the fewest ; Sumburgh Hc^d has 27 rainy days 
in an average lie(;ember, only 15 in June ; »t Oxford the 
figures for these months arc 16 and 12. . ^ 

Intensity By dividing the mean monthly total rainfall by the 
of rainfall, rainy days in the m^mth the mean amount of 

rain per rainy day is obtained. The values for certain 
stations are (in inches) : 


Siiiii burgh Head 
Oxfonl 


Jan^' Fvh . ; Mar . j .1 ;)f . | M ay J une J idy' A vy. Sciti. 

Or/. Xot\ 

Der, 

•15 *14 ■ *12 ‘H 

* 1 1 i • 1 1 • j 3 ! • 1 6 j • I ^ 

•16 -17 

•16 

• I 2 ; • 1 2 • • 1 1 *12 

•1.} 'U) *18 . *18 I *16 

•17 ’16 

•14 


Diiiriial 
|u*ri(xi of 
rainfall. 


Seathwaitc has an annual average of 0*61 inch per rainy 
day. 

The amounts at all stations are lowest in spring, when 
th(5 sea, the immediate source of almost all the moisture, 
is ndatively (^old. Sumburgh Head has its highest values 
in autumn, when the sea is relatively warm and deep 
dejiressions numerous^ but tlie southern stations receive 
most rain per rainy day in the heat of summer, when 
thunderstorms send up the total. 

On the west (;oast more rain falls at night than by day 
(see curve for Valencia, Fig. for the cooling of the sea 
winds by the land is the most important influence ; in 
the interior the afternoon is the rainiest period (see curve 
for Kew, Fig. 23), owing chiefly to summer thunderstorms, 
but there is a secondary maximum at night. 

It was mentioned in the sectibn on temperature that 
‘ surges ' of heat and cold of a few days’ duration tend 
to occur at or about the same date every year. The same 
tendency appears in rainfall, so far as weekly means have 
been calculated. The w'eekly curves for such long periods 
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that chance coiiieidonces must have been eliminated are 
available for Edinburgli and (SreenwiehJ 

•So far only mean values have been considered. Ihit E\ln‘iiio 
the rainfall of any given day. month, or year may differ ^“**‘** 
wdely from the average. The gr^ates^ and tlie least 
annual falls on reecml at certain stations are ; 


SttUion.^ 

(I'nntrM 
yaiHy /till « 
^>n nrnrd. 

/*< f cent, fr- 
et an itrrr tut an 
a tut uttl. 

Li'oM tft arlt/ 
fttif n» rtrtffil. 

/’i r ffiit. tit Jicit 
fnnH Minn 
tinnutU. 


iiis. 


ins. • 


VnlriK'iii 

fiti fi; ill 1S77 

m 

4 ^V 7 I i*‘ 

.*» 

i )xfoni .* 

40-42 ill 1S52 

57 

I' s** in 1X70 


ftn'cnwic-li . 

.t 5-54 ill mo 

41. 

m- ;S ill iSfi j 


Edinhtir'rh . 

in iJ<7J 

. 5 * 

1 s - '7 in i.s.«f> 

n 


The greatest and least monthly falls (i.e. falls during 


complete 

calendar months) recorded 

are : 


Station, 

a ft atrst ftt/f 
in a niorit/i. 

Mnin fitr 
tin munth 

l.t •iMt full in 
n nnoith. 

Mfitn fur 
thf Miinth 


■ ■■ flit s/ittn. 


ih tfin shim. 


ins. 

ins. ills. 

ins. 

VaiciK ia 

10-.} 4. 1S77 

5 --e* f 7 

.May iS7f» 

.r IS 

Oxford 

7-5.;. o« i. i.*'75 

-’•S7 CO 

A|»r. 11/ 1.' 


(iri’i'iiwivli . 

7'<t;, Ort. 1 sso 

..••71 <*••) 

|. Ki-h. I Soft 

1*5 1 

Kilinhur^h . 

lo oij, S»*|>t. J 7 -'s 

2 ‘tiO on 

4. Mar. 17S1 

i -«;7 


As inucli as 4* 20 inclH^s has bec‘n rei-orded in one day* 
Ihvember 0, I7ST, at Kdinbiirgb ; «»vcr inches nn 
.Inly 2<i. I SOT. at (irccii\vi< h (here a fall «>f i»vcr I inc h in 
a day was rec<»r<h‘d on 04 occasions in <»,*{ years) ; <jvcr 
‘0-5 in<‘hes on August (i. ISoT.at S<*arhorough. 'I'hc month 
of August 1012 was one of the wcttc.-t on record fiviT 
much of England, certainly in East Anglia, where* .sonn* 
slafi«»ns had inon^ tliari 12 inche*s; the ‘rainfall eiay ' 
witli the heaviest fall was August 20, whe*n Itriindall, 
near Norwich, had T IH inila's, but ove*r s in< hcs fell, 
probably witliin twentyd’our hours, on August 2ii 27, in 

• 

* Si*<* Trana. Rotj, Sttr. Kfliii., V(jI. xxxviii, aii<i Hojf. Sttitiilicfil Stpr., 

vol. Ixviii, !». iJSS. 

* Th** ViilfiK'ia. (fr«‘i>nwich. li;/iirrs an- fmiri 

* Thf ('liniatolojry of Vaionria Island \ .f. K. riiiiinii. Qmirtrriff Jmirtutl of 
the litty, MrtfifjroUfjirat Sorirhj^ v<il xxii ; ‘ Montliiy Kainfali a! tlir- n<iyjtl 
())iw*rvatory, Ihl.'i-neU.T, VV. <*. Nash. iV/id., %ol. wx ; ‘ 'I'lio 

Mfdoorfdopy of Kdinhurgli H. Mnssinain, Hot/, vnl". 

xxxviii and .xxxix. The KadrlifTe Ohwrvf-r at Oxfurd kii.^My the 

Oxford figurcM. 
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parts of Norfolk ; this was a steady cj’^cloiiic rain, not 
a thunderstorm downpour. Probably every part of the 
British Isles is liable to receive 4 inches in twenty-four 
hours. These heavy rains are most frequent in summer 
and autumn, when* the warm air can contain most 
moisture. Sometimes they fall during thunderstorms, 
sometime^s th(?y are due to a cyclone which either remains 
stationary over our islands or mowes slowly, remaining 
for some days within our area. Extraordinarily heavy 

falls of shorter duration are 3*0:3 inches in one hour on 

* 

duly 12, 1001, at Maidenhead ; 2 0 inches in 30 minutes 
on July 22, 1880, at Glamorgan; 1*25 Inches jii 5 minutes 
on August 10, 1803, at Pre.ston. 

Droughts of suflicient dumtion to cause serious agricul- 
tural distress are rare. The longest rainless period known 
t-o have been experienced in Edinburgh is 33 days. 
May 24 to June 25, 1780; in the years 1770 to 1896 
there wc^re sixtecui periods, (jaoh of over 20 days, without 
rain, almost all in early spring. At Greenwich, during 
a period of sixty-three years, there were 103 droughts, 
(iaeh of 14 or mon^ days. The longest continuous period 
of relatively dry weather over England generally was 
in lSt)3, wiien tlie rainfall was below the mean for 15con- 
si»euliv(^ weeks, during 0 of which no rain at all fell. 

In general, rain is scanty or absent wiien an anticyclone 
is centred over Britajn or lies to the north, giving dry 
north-east winds. Spring is the season with the greatest 
tendency to drought. 

Snow- falls almost every winter throughout the British 
Isles, but, except in the mountains, the amount is usually 
small. Even in London and* the Isle of Wight snow^ has 
been known to fall in Julv, but it has never been recorded 
ill August in the south of England. 

As a rule, snow never lies for more than a few days at 
a time. At Greenwich there are *14 days with snow in an 
average year : in some years none at all falls ; in the 
winter 1887-8 there were as many as 43 days with snow ; 
the mean date of the first snow'fall is November 9, of the 
last, March 30. Edinburgh ha.s on an average 21 snowy 
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days in the year ; the greatest miinber was 47 days in 
1782, the least, 0 days in 18o6; the mean date of the 
first snow of the Avintcr is Xovemher 22, of the last, 

April 10. In the south-west of England and the smith 
and west of Ireland snow hardly even* lies for inc»re than 
a dav : in the mountains of Scotland a winter rarelv 
passes without snow-ploughs being requisitioned to clear 
the railway lines f<»r irailie. 

The pressare distribution that is favourable to a fall 
of snow has Jjeen described on pp. 52. 54. 

Hail often accompanies tliunderstorms and line-squalls llnil. 
in spring. It rar<*ly, if .ever, does .st^ious damngt* to 
property. 

Relative humidity is always high, as is to be KfUti' 

cx|HH*ted in a mariiu* <‘limate. In autumn and winter 
the air is ofl(*n almost .saturated with moisture for several 
consecutive days ; Imt in spring and sumnuT readings 
as low as 40 per cent . are sometimes n»c«>rded : Is p(»r e(*nt . 
is said to have been observc*d at Kdinlmrgli on oneo<*ca- 
sion. Kven drier air is not unknown on the tops of the 
mountains, as lien recMirds show. 

The air is almost always ilrier inland than on the 
c(»a.s^. Rut iluring winter nights our .M»uth western 
ser.side resorts arc usually les.s humid than places inland, 
since the tmn|>eraliirc in the interior is lower and the. 
relative humidity therefore greater^ 

The driest winds arc from the east. esper*ially in spring. 

5. Snftshlfif'. ('IoihI, fUtfi Tfunifhr.storws 

()n<* of the least pleasant features of our < limate is SiInMhilu^ 
the scanty sunshine. Spells* of almo.st eloudless skies for 
perirsis of several weeks are, indee<I, n«it unknown, hut a 
dull grey })all of clrnid is much more usual. 

The c<»ast is everywhere tin? most favoured part, f\speei- 
ally the soutli coast of England with about 1,700 hour.« 

I>er year (Pig. :i4). The further north we go the nearer 
we approach the most frequent eel cyclone tracks, and the 
le.ss is the sunshine ; there is less than 1,200 lioiirs in the 
north of Scotland. Ilie number of hours the sun is abfjve 
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the horizon in a year in approximately the same at sea- 
level all over the world — about 4,380 hours. The interior 
parts of the south of England have* notably less than 
the coast of the Channel ; thus Oxford Jias 1,467 hours, 
Sciliy 1,802. TJierc Is less sunshine inland at all seasons, 
but in summer chiefly. The chilling of the winds as 
they blow inland in winter, the prevalence of fogs in the 
interior in the same season, and the abundant cumulus 
clouds in suminer-tirae are prf)bably the chief causes. In 
some places tlic shadow of the mountains ^ajfects the 
record. Smoke from the industrial districts near by is 
largely responsible for the small total of the southern 
PenniiK^s. 

Erom Fig. 35 we see thifi not only does the north of 
the United Kingdom get a smaller proportion of the 
total sunsliine {)ossible than the south, but even in 
summer th(*Te are fewer lioiirs of sunshine at Stornoway 
Mum at S(;illy — 02 hours fewer in August, though the 
sun is above the horizon 26 hours longer. 

'.rhe west and east of the country get about the same 

number of hours of sunshine in winter, but in spring 

and autumn tlu^ west has an advantage, in summer the 
east (Fig. 3(i). 

(’loiKii- The mean annual c-loudiness, in tenths of the sky 

covered, has been <\sti mated as follows : 

N. lat. (> it» ' .v> -lo >(> 70 

Sky (’ovfnxl 5 s i; <i 4 0 4 J 4 (7 4-8 0-i 5*9 

The llritisli Isles lie* near the cloudiest part of one of 
the cloudiest l)elts oji the earth. Even when no rain is 
falling an unbroken mass of dull-grey stratus frequently 
covers the sky for many days together, especially in 
w'inter. 

Fogs are of two kinds. 8ea fogs are most common on 
the Atlantic coasts in early summer with very light winds 
(but occasionally tliey accompany high winds and rain). 
The other type is mostly an inland visitation, though it 
sometimes extends over narrow arms of the sea, especially 
the English (lianncl. During autumn or winter anti- 
cyclone, radiation . from the ground chills the almost 
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stagnant air often to the dew-point, and the moisture it 
contains is condensed. This fog is usually only a t hiii layer, 
not more than two three hundred feet thick. Under 
these circumstances the weather at any station depends 
largely on the topography : the valley 11)ot toms may be filled 
with cold damp fog at a temperature much below freezing- 
point, while a hill-top'a few hundred feet above, and not 
a mile away, is enjoying cloudless skies and a dry warm air. 

The tigurd^ * given below for Sumburgh Head and Scilly 
are representative of summer sea fogs ; those for London, 
Oxford, and York show a winter maximum duo to the 
inland ty|>e of fo^ ; Ni»rth ShieUls and Yarmouth are 
loggy at all seasons, receiving both sea htgs in summer and 
llnil fogs in winter. * 

Total Ntmber of Times Foo was Observed 1870-90 
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The rise of great centres of manufacture an<l residence 
has produced a nuHlitication of the winter type of fog, 
which is most niark(*d in London. That city, owing toils 
position, is very liable to autumn and winter anticyclonie 
fogs, and when its myriad chimneys pour their smoke into 
the foggy air an impenetrable darkness enshrouds tlie 
streets. 

Thunderstorms occur chiefly in su miner, usually in t he 'rhuiiiirr- 
afternoon or evening. Thpy are most numerous in tfiily. ***'*^""'*‘ 
They arc common (1) at the end of a spidl (d hot sunny 
W'cather. as shallow depressions birrn ; (2) wlieii th(?re is 
a col of low' pressure in .summer ; (3) in line-.squalls. 

About fifteen to tw'enty thunderstorms per year occnir 

* Years’ Fogs in the British iHknrlH, Is7fl ]{. if. Scrtitt, 

Quarterly Joumnl of thr. Royal Meteteroltjejirnl Society^ vnl. xix. i'robulily 
the iigureM given above ahouM U* n‘ganif*(l oh only u|i|troxiijiatc. 

I3ii*i Q 
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in the northern md eastern parts of England ; * 
west of England and the south and west of IrelMid have 
only four or five. • * 

Winter thunderstorms, mostly nocturnal, an in* 
teresting phenomenon on the west coast of Scotland. 
They are experienced when a d^p depressiiMi causes 
violent west and south-west win^ to sweep over the 
lofty coastal region with rapid and abundant condensatim 
of moisture. These thunderstorms do not nlove onward, 
but are confined to the coast, the region of* dense cloud 
and heaviest rain ; only one or two occur each winter.* 


6. Climatic Divisions 

The most important elements of climate are tempera- 
ture and rainfall. We have seen that in summer the 
temperature depends on latitude, but is modified by land 
and sea influences ; the south and cast of England are 
warmest, being furthest from the ocean to windward ; 
the north of Scotland is coldest. In winter the distribu- 
tion is quite different ; temperature now decreases from 
south-west and west to oast — ^in January, from over 44" 
in south-west Ireland and Cornwall to ICss thamifB" along 
the oast coast. The east and south-east of SldMd and 
the cast central parts of Ireland therefore have i^eater 
range than the western sea-board, their climate is rela- 
tively continental (but only relatively, since their annual 
range nowhere exceeds 26"). 

Rainfall depends chiefly on relief almost all the 
western coast both of Great Britain and of Ireland has 
more than 40 inches annually, much of the eaat of Great 
Britain gets less than 26 inches. 

The following climatic regions are based on these frwts. 
Only the general influence are referred to ; in many 
places such local characteristics as exposure and soil have 
considerable importatnoe, but they must neoessaril^ be 
ignored here. We begin with the coastal belt. 

* The Pmaltnrf of Thunieitlom* i» Varioue Porte tf I!* J H Wrt 
Jrtee dorittg the Tventf-five Yuere iSSi-ttOH, F. J. m«di» (iwid Ixlim tk* 
Itoysl Meteorolt)gi(ml focioty). 
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^orn Will and Devon, almost sea>giit, have a-n ObnyUV") 

marine olimate, generally relaxing: the anmril^ am ^ 
fknoderately wamf, the winters much warmer thiui those 
of any other part of the British Isles, making the Cornish 
Biviera a winter refuge for many invalids. A nearer 
approach to sub-tropical vegetation is found here than 
elsewhere. The annual tempwature range is small (18°). 

The spring is somet^hat cooler and the autumn warmer 
tiian in th^ interior, frost is much less frequent, and snow 
is rare %nd never lies long. The mean ^ily minimiim 
temperature in January (39°) is about 18° higher thitt*^ 
in the t'ens, the mean July maximum (60°) about 6° lotrw. ^ 

At Scilly the thermometer rarely touches freezing-point— 

>• even in December 1879, one of the coldest months ever 
experienced in the country as a whole, there was no frost 
there. 

The rainfall is considerable — over 40 inches in mostqi 
of the area — and the air is humid. During winter nights, 
however, it tends to be slightly less moist than in the 
cold and often foggy interior of England. Eerns grow 
luxuriantly. Strong sea winds prevent much tree growth 
eteepl^ in the sheltered lowlands. Sunshine is more 
abundant than in any other part of the British Isles, 
but Mi fogs are common in spring and early summer. 

The region includes Dartmoor, Exmoor, and other 
uplands, with heavier rain and lower temperature. 

The rest of the south coast of England (including the Ths toslk 
Isle of Wight), a strip about twenty miles wide, has similar 
characteristics, but is distinguished by a much smallir 
rainfall, especially in winter, and by its considerably , ' 
lower winter, and slightly liigher summer, tcmiioraturo. 

Towards the Sfraits of Dpver the bracing qualities of the 
east coast begin to appear. i 

^e whole of the east coast of England and Scotland Tbs 
is somewhat alike, and very different from the Atlantic 
coast. The rainfall is everywhere only about half as great 
(under 26 inches in many parts), and the winter tern* 
peratures here are among the lowest in the British Isles. 

The air is bracing, and especially ip spring and early 



fVtim^ east wmdg‘are i|t>ioii|^’aM inore trying than in 
^tlw iwt of tbeWuntry. Shijqoaaterf^Wve good reaaon^* 
being caught in an easterly gale off thia^oast. 

BiMlm ^ area extending for aboirc SOO milef from north to 
aouth, however, ahows considerable minor variations, and 
requires to be subdivided. ' The southermpart, ifoluding 
the vi^y of the Thames below leading, East'Ang^, 
an^he Fens, has the most extreme climate. T^e oounh^ 
rouTO London is the warmest in summer, ovd 64° ; Has^ 
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Anglia is coldest in winter ; the mean annual range exceeds 
24° ; the mean daily maximum in July is over 70 ^ except 
on the coast itself ; the mean minimum* iii January >under 
32° in many parts. The winter cold and the existftioe of 
numerous waterways cause fhe Fens to be one of the best 
skating districts in the country, but even here ibany 
winters pass without the ice bearing. Snow is common in 
winter, but it is rare for it to lie more than a few days. 
Fogs are prevalent in autumn and winter, those of London 
being noted for their darkness. The air in the Thamei 
valley is humid and enervating, but the east coast itself, 
especially Ramsgate, is bracing, dry, and sunny. 

Lincohishire forms the transition to the central division 
of the east coast, extending from the Humber to the Tay. 
The land slopes down to the sea from the Pennines and 
Southern Uplands, and is much exposed to biting east 
and north-east winds,i which are so frequent, especially 
in spring, as to be an important factor in 4he climate. 
In winter the moors are often snow-covered, and evw 
westerly winds blowing over them become very cold; 
hence this season may be specially unpleasant by reason 
of strong damp winds, cold* from whatever point they 
blow. The rainfall is about 30 inches. The m^ring- 
places on the Yorkshire coast have the reputatum Tbeing 
very bracing ; the Vale of York has much fog and dutop. 

The northern division of the qMt coast, from the Tay 
to Caithness, is distinguished from the divisions to tiie 
south by its cooler summers. The Highlands to windward 
cause the rainfall to be small — ^under 25 inches in a small 
area round the Moray Firth. The valleys that pmetrate 
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the mountains are much favoured in summer — ' Deoside, * 

Donside and Spejwide, above 700 feet, have the finest 
summer climates.in the British Isles, bracing, cool, little 
rain ’ (Buchan^. Balmoral is suitably chosen for a^rdyal 
residence. 

Northern Caithness, Orkney, and Shelland have colder Tho 
summers and spring^ than any other part of the British 
..Isles at tho same altitude, but in January they are not and coMt. 
colder than the Thames estuary. Kirk\eall has a mean 
annual ri^ge of temperature of 15-6'*, from 39-3° in 
January and February to 54-9° in August. The rainfall is 
low. In these high latitudes and on the west coast, about 
to be described, we have our nearest approach to tho 
stormy conditions of the Icelandic region — low barometer, 
frequent gales, many rainy days, cloudy skies, scanty 
sunshine. Orkney and Shetland have especially violent 
winds and tree growth is possible only in sheltered valleys. 

The contrast between the length of the day in winter 
and in summer is very marked ; on the shortest day the 
sun is above the horizon at latitude 60° for only 5| hours, 
at midsummer for lOf hours, and it is possible then to 
read at midnight without artificial light. 

The west coast of Scotland and the Hebrides have a The 


very equable climate. High hills abut on tho ocean ; very 
heavy rainfall, moist air, cool summers, and mild winters 
are the characteristics. In winter the region is about (^yde) 
2° warmer than London, 400 miles further south, and 2* 6° ^ 

warmer than Aberdeen, on the same latitude on tho east 
coast. The mean annual temperature range is small, 

16° to 17°. The rainfall of the Hebrides, though less in 
amount, is almost as persistent as that of the mainland. 

On the inhospitable, almost uninhabited hills it is 
much rainier and colddr ; these upland conditions cul- 
minate in Ben Nevis, 4,406 feet, whose summit is snow- 
covered most of the ycflir (see end of this chapter). # 

Ireland as a whole differs from the larger island in inhnd. 
having a more equable temperature and a more evenly 
distributed rainfall, owing to its more oceanic position 
and the arrangement of its mountains : in place of the 
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steeply rising-mountains on the west coast of Great Britain 
which fall sharply to the plains of the interior and east 
coast, Ireland has a lower and fairly continuous broad rim 
of uplands surrounding it on the north, west, south, and 
half the east coast. All this elevated rim* and especially 
the western part*of it, has heavy rain, but even Killarney 
has a smaller annual amount than much of the west coast 
of Great Britain. Sheltered behind Jhe rim the central 
plain has much less rain, and least of all, undea 30 inches, 
falls near the cosCst north of Dublin, but the minimum in 
Ireland exceeds the minimum in Great Britain. The 
Emerald Isle enjoys a moist climate, and rarely suffers 
from drought. The winters are milder than in Great 
Britain. • 

Western Ireland, including Donegal, continues the 
equable rainy West-Scottish climate, but lying further 
south it is about 2° warmer on the mean of the year, 
and is especially warmer on winter nights, the mean 
minimum for January being as much as 6° warmer than 
in West Scotland. In Kerry the influence of the North 
Atlantic Drift is almost as marked as at Scilly. At sea- 
levcl the thermometer rarely touches freezing-point, and 
at Valencia snow has never been recorded between the 
end of May and the beginning of October. The rainfall 
exceeds 50 inches. 

The south coast of Ireland is more favoured ; the 
equability of the w'cst coast is continued, but the summers 
are w'armer, the rainfall far less, equal to that of the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and sunshine far more 
abundant, about 1,500 hours per year, rather above the 
average for the British Isles. , 

The cast coast shares the somewhat extreme conditions 
of temperature of the interior of -the island, but they are 
modified by the proximity of the sea. 

There are three well-marked subdivisions : Counties 
Wexford and Wicklow contain some of the most moun- 
tainous country in the island, and have in places con- 
siderably over 40 inches of rain in the year, far more than 
our next subdivision. Counties Dublin, Meath, and Louth, 
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which have the lowest rainfall in ^land, about 30 inches ; 
north of this again we have our third subdivision, County 
Down and the coast of Antrim, where the mountains and 
hills again raise tlie rainfall above 40 inches. 

We must noA^ return to Great B/*itain to complete our 
survey of the climate of the coasts of the British Isles. 

The shores of the JTirth of Clyde arc certainly equable, xho 
and have almost the same mean annual temperature as 
the west ^oast of Scotland further north. The meaiiof Clyde, 
temperature in January is about 40®, in July 5S\ The 
sunshine record, about 1,200 hours per year, among the 
lowest in our isl 9 .nd.s, and a rainfall between 40 and (K) 
inches, indicate that these climatic factors are hardly 
to be reckoned among the cjiarnis of the many watering- 
places set lierc for (ilasgow's relaxation. 

This region also, lying to leeward of the Irish Sea, North and 
suffers from no lack of rain : at IcMist inches falls 
almost everywhere, and this figure is greatly exceeded trish Son. 
in the Lake District ; here about 170 inches is the mean 
annual fall at the Stye, so that the Lake Distriid main- 
tains its true mountain character meteorologically as in 
other resjwct.s. Often for weeks together the clouds 
hang low over the mountain tops. Snow generally lies an 
the uplands till far into .spring. 

South of CumlKTland the rainfall rapidly diminishes 
to less than 30 inches in the Midland (iap, but t he air 
rcmaiiLS humid, a fact of the utmost ben(4it in the (M>lion 
industry of South Lancashirc\ 

The Isle of Man, lying in the middle of the Irish Sea, 
has a very eiiuable marine climate, with comparatively (!old 
springs, cool snininers, and mild autumns and winters. 

‘ There is comparatively little frost and snow, hut a con- 
siderable amount of ra*^' damp weather ; its sunshine is 
much greater than in any surrounding district.'^ Us 
rainfall varies from under 30 inches to river 40 round 
Snaefell. 

We find warmer conditions on the coasts of Wales. In TheWoUh 
winter it is about 3® warmer hero than in Lanriashirc ; 

* A. W. Moore in Journal of Scottish Mctoordlofjicid Society, v<il. viii. 
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in summer there is not much difference between them. 
Here also we have a sea to windward of a mountainous 
coast, and hence a heavy rainfall everywhere, about 
40 inches on the coast itself, rising rapidly among the 
mountains, and reaching its maximum, dver 200 inches, 
on the slopes of Snowdon ; this is the heaviest fall 
recorded in the British Isles. The smallest range of 
temperature is in west Anglesey, and at the ends of the 
Lleyn and Pembroke peninsulas, where it is, about 18®, 
the same as in west Cornwall. Sea fogs in spring and 
summer are a frequent menace to mariners founding 
St. David’s Head and entering the Bristol Channel, this 
being one of our foggiest seas. 

We pass now to the consideration of the inland parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Central The centre of Ireland is a great plain, almost a dead 

Ireland. Dublin to Westport, from Carrick-on-Shannon 

to Birr, and is abundantly watered by many rivers, lakes, 
and bogs. As soon as we leave the sea the annual range 
of temperature increases, till it exceeds 20® over much 
of central Ireland. The same fact is strikingly shown 
by the maps of mean maximum temperature in July and 
mean minimum in January (Figs. 29 and 28). At the 
same time the amount of sunshine becomes less. The rain- 
fall varies from 30 inches in the east to 50 in the west. 
The air is moist. 

The In England the Welsh Marches form the transition 

Ma^rohes. equable rainy Welsh mountains to the drier 

and more extreme climate of the Midlands, about to be 
described. The mean annual range of temperature is 
about 23®. We may subdivide this border strip into 
two parts : the northern is somewhat the cooler ; roughly 
it is the area drained by the Upper Severn and Dee, 
and includes sout h Cheshire and north Shropshire ; it 
is bounded on the north-east by the rainy Pennines, 
and on the west and south-west by the still rainier 
mountains of Wales ; the southern section is the Plain of 
Hereford, with about the same temperature in winter and 
about 2® more warmth in summer, and hence a greater 
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annual range. We have here an ‘ island ’ of liglit rainfall, 
about 30 inches, surrounded by the heavier falls of the 
Glee Hills and We^[^ock Edge on the north, the Welsh 
mountains on the west, the Forest of Dean on the sontii, 
and the Malvern llills on the east. • 

The most extreme conditions our islands contain areThoMiii- 
to be found in Hunthigdon, Bedford, Cambridge, and 
Hertford — ^wheat-growyng England ; in January they are 
among our coldest counties, in July among our warmest. 

As we go west towards the Welsh Marclies we reach more 
equable cdhditions. 

The hills in the ‘Midlands are of no great altitude, 
nowhere much above 700 or 800 feet, so their climatic 
importance is in general not wry great, but even those' 
low hills are rainier than the lowlands around ; their 
influence on temperature is in ])laces noticeable, as at 
Cheltenham, which, lying in a very sheltered position at 
the base of the Cotswold scarp, is sonu'times ‘e.xtrenu'ly 
hot and relaxing’ in summer,* especially in comparison 
with the cool windy hills above it. 

Sunshine everywhere becomes decidedly loss as we leave 
the coasts. RainfaH varies from just under 25 inches to 
a little over 30 on the Cotswolds and North Downs, 
and over 40 on the Mendips. Fogs are prevalent, especially 
in autumn <and winter. 

The Venninc moors, mostly between 1,000 and 2,000 Tb« 
fec't above th(^ sea, liave a low temperature, scanty Rmr*" * 
sunshine, and heavv rainfall, for the most part 40 incdics 

1 riM ‘ 1 1 ^ ^ Uplaiidii. 

at least. I lie annual range of temperature, about 22 , 

shows that wc must class them with our inland rather 

than our coastal regions, though the sea is never very far 

distaiu. Buxton, near the soutliern end of the Rennines. 

is typical of its neighbourlfood : it is bracing and W'lndy 

with a keen air, ‘ remarkably cold in winter.’^ Snow' is 

common everywhere in tllfe wdnter half-year, but except 

on the highest points it does not generally lie long. 

Adjoining this region and separating it from the 
Lake District is the low-lying vale of Eden, w ith a mucjli 

' The Climates and Baths of Great Britain and frrhind. 
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lower rainfall. Inveqnons of temperatnre are not iitbe- 
quent : from Cross Fell one can often look ifpcoss a sea 
of chilly fog filling the valley to the Qimbrian Honntaina, 
which rise like the Pennines into bright Btmshine above 
the fog. 

In the last* of our climatic regions we inclnde all the 
interior of Scotland north of the Central Lowlands — 
a wild mountain tract rising to 4^06 feet above the sea 
in Ben Nevis. The exceUent series of hourly observations 
made here and simultaneously at Fort Wpliam, a sea* 
level station not five miles distant, enables us^ form an 
accurate idea of the climatic conditions on the mountain 
tops as well as in the valley bottoms. On the average 
for the year it is 15*4° colder at the high station, slightly 
more in spring and summer, the greatest mean monthly 
difference being 16*8° in April; slightly less in autumn 
and winter, the smallest difference being 14*4^ in December. 
The mean difference varies with the time of day, being 
least between 4 and 6 a.m. and greatest between 8 and 
4 p.m. It varies also with the weather, the vertical 
distribution of temperature during rough cyclonic and 
calm anticyclonic weather being very different. During 
the former it is always much colder on the summit than 
at the lower station : as much as 28-8^ difference was 
observed on December 19, 1890, at 2 a.m. ; these great 
differences occur during strong winds, generally with a 
low barometer. An extraordinary contrast is presented 
by the conditions that often prevail in the still air of 
an anticyclone ; in spite of, or we ought rather to say 
because of its altitude, the summit of Ben Nevis is then 
frequently actually warmer than Fort William far down 
in the valley below ; * the mcM»t notable of these occurrences 
took place on 19th Feb., 1895, when at 9 a.m. the 
temperature at Fort William was 16 0°, and on the top 
of Ben Nevis 33*6', the temperature at the top being 
thus 17-6° higher than at Fort William.’ ^ During these 
temperature inversions the air is remarkably dry at the 
summit, where the sun may be shining brightly, while 
> A. Buohan, Tratu, R.S.E., vol. zliiL 
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MAbitants of tiw valley InrtteBM ddvar ia a damp 
p)!^ oAm imder cloady akka tafira make the oold atQI 
moN dhecipeba, and i^metimea a thick fog oompletea the 
pi^kata; tmle the,obBWTma on tlie aummit 
ae^ ^iMapnli^t ibfleoted from' (he vdiite upper anrfaoo 
of Im 1% lying below them. these fimea relative 
hnmidi^ readinga as low aa IS^per oen|. have been re- 
corded at the summit ; ^o low-level station in the British 
Isles can aho^ such' lo^ readings. 

The rainfall ^ of coarse very heavy on t he mbuntain tops : 
tBen Nevia*ha8 just over 160 inches in the year ; Tort 
William ha^ just under SOdnches, this also far above the 
aymagc of the British Isles. Sunshine is scanty, 768 
heurs per year on Ben Nevis, 1,U9 hours at Fort William ; 
iven the lower station is decidedly sunless compared 
with the south of England. The summits are in the 
olonds more often than not only on thirty-one per cent. 
ot the times observed (i e. each hour of the day and night) 
was Ben Nevis clear of them ; driving mist and drizzling 
rain are the usual conditions. 

The wind is so violent that at Ben Nevis Observatory 
a modification of the usual Beaufort scale of uind force 
had to he made to suit the conditions, and sometunos for 
nearly a week together it was unsafe for olMtervations 
to he made in the open except by two observers roped 
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Snow falls throughout the year on the mountain toiw, 
and lies continuously throughout the winter in drifts as 
much as twelve feet deep ; it has usually melted by July. 
‘ During the first winter (of the existence of the Ben Nevis 
Observatory) there was a period of G weeks when it 
was impossible to make the ascent ; thick fog, strong 
winds and constant snowdrift effectually barred the way ' '■ 
In the valley bottoms also snow falls in considorablo 
quantity every winter and seriously interferes with 
traffic by road and railway. 

> R. T. Omond, quoted in Ben Ntmt Mtlrorvlogkti Ohtmalofy, Edin* 
boigb, ISBSi 
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The DaSyt Wedcly, and Monthly Weather SepoiU IbsmA tU Mateproa 
'lexical Offide, London, give, a complete picture of onr vreatjior:* mean 
values for tho pressure, temperature, rainfall, and sunshine at numerous 
stations will bo found in the appendices to these reports. ^ .. 

The annual volume and other publications of the Britiijh Baiilfatt Organ- 
ization contain abundai^ information on the distribution Of rainfalL 
Numerous papprs in the Quarterly Jourml of the Bhffilr Mekofcfogieal 
Society, and in tho Journal of the Scottish MeteorologicQl S^iety, deal with ' 
the climate of the British Isles. Special mofltion may be made of the artiele 
by Dr. Buchan on the mean atmospheric pressure and temperature of the 
British Islands, in the Journal of the Scotlisli Meleiorological Society^ vol. xi; 
this contains moan values for nearly 300 stations. < 

Foreeastiny Weather, by W. N. 8haw, F.K.S., D.Sc., published by Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd., 1911, has special refen'iiet; to British weithor. 

‘ Our Weathc^r’, by J. 8. Fowler, F.K. Met. »Soc., and William Marriott, 
F.U. Met. iSoc., in The Temple Primers. * 

KlimahJogic, by J. llaiin, 3 vols., deals with tho climates of tho whole 
world. 


CHAPTER III 

VKGETATJON AND FLORA 
By Dr. C. E. Moss 

Or t!ic Jiuligenous species of British flowering plants, 
all or very nearly all occur also on the mainland of 
Europe. The great majority occur throughout western 
Europe, a very large proportion in central Europe, a not 
inconsiderable number in eastern Europe, and some in 
west (Til Jand central Asia. Some occur also in North 
America ; and others again are cosmopolitan in the sense 
t hat they occur also in one or more of the land masses 
of tlic southern hemisphere. 

A fair proportion of British plants are quite l(X5al in 
their occurrence within these islands ; and a smaller 
number are local also in their general distribution. 
Wlu'ther or not any good ^ecies is endemic in the 
British Islands is doubtful. Wallace (1902,^ pp. 360, et 
seq.) considered this matter, and was unable to indicate 
any undoubted species of flowering plants as endemic in 

* References are to works quoted in the bibliography at the conclusion 
of this notice. 
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VEGETATION 

fibe Britishrldftndsr There are several varieties bf British 
{diemts^ however, which* have not been found in other 
coontriei^ and soma of these are hi all probability endeinio. 

Attempts, more^or less successful, have been made to t-’huwii'ua- 
•elassify BritUh plants according to Ihcir^ distribution, uccoraing 
The best known of these arc by Forbes (1S4()), and by 
Watson (1835, &(*.). W'Xtson's scheme has been usually Wau»oii »i 
followed by British botanists. Watson regarded British 
plants from the standpoint of their di.stributioii in Great 
Britain alone* He did not deal with Irish })lants, and 
took no note of the distribution of Hritisli plants in Kiirope. 

Such a scheme was fieces.'jarily artificial ; but such as it 
was, as stated above, it was adopted gt‘tu‘rally in this 
country. • 

Plants which occurred throughout the h^igth and 
breadth of (ircat Britain, Wat.son placi‘d in what he called 
the JSn'/ifi* type of distribution; and this typ(‘ includes 
such well-known sfiecics as the alder (Alnns 
the ha'/el (Corylus avcllana). two .species of heath (Hrim 
einerea and K. tdmUx)^ an<l the primrose (Primula 
vulgaris) and cowslip (P. (tlfieiunlls). Plants which have 
their liead-quarters in England, be<*oine rari^r as we 
proceed northwards, and are rare or absent in Scotland, 
belong to Watson's English type. 1'lu* horn)»cam (fVir- 
pinus bet ulus), the dogwood ((^ttrnus sanguined), and 
the yellow dead-nettle (l^imium Galeohdolon) bidong to 
this cla.ss. Species who.se h(iad-(piartcrs are in Scotland, 
and which are rare or absent in Kngland, are placed in 
Watson’s Scottish type, examples of which arc* thcj Scots 
pine (Pinus sylvestris, var. sadica), Ihc^ tea-leavi^cl willow 
(Salix phylicifolin), and the dwarf corn(*l (Cornus .sy/w- 
guinea). Later botanists have created an 1 7tter mediate 
type, to which belong plants wdiich occur only in northc^rn 
England and southern Scotland. "J'hi.s is a small but 
highly interesting class, t6 which the bird’s-eye primrose* 
{Primula farinosa) and the baneberry (Actnea spicaUi) 
belong. Some of the English species occur chiefly in 
eastern England, others chiefly in w'cstcrn Kngland. The 
former belong to Watson’s Germanic type, e. g. the oxlip 
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{PrinmUi ' eUUior), and the latter to his AUarUie type, 
e. g. two species of heath {Erica vagans and E. cUiaris). 
Of the Scottish species, some are moie northern and more 
Alpine than others, and these constitute Watson’s High- 
land type, ai\d include such species as the dwarf birch 



Fig. 38. Distrilmtion of of Cornus. 


{Betula mina)^ Azalea procumhens, and some small gentians 
and saxifrages. Lastly, a few plants are so rare and local 
that Watson did not venture to include them in any of 
the above types. The Cheddar pink (Dianthus caesius) 
is confined to one or two spots on the Mendip Hills, 
Lloydia serothia to one or two spots on Snowdon, and 
Menziesia caerulea to a single hill in Perthshire. Such 
plants Watson pl^ed in his Local type. It would be easy 
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to criticize adversely this scheme of classification, and it 
is curious that the sehoine met witli such widcspreail 
approval among British botanists. 

Forbes’s scheiue was superior to Watson's in that it ForUvH 
took into account the whole of the British Jslcs, and paid 



regard to the distribution of British plants in foreign 
countries. Forbes's first class included what may be 
termed the Went-lrish type. It is a small class, including 
plants whose occurrence in the British Isles is confined 
to western Ireland. Several species of saxifrage arc 
included, such as Ha^'ifraga uvihrosa, S, hirsuia, and 
S, Oeum, A few members of the heath family (Erimceae) 
belong to the same class, namely Ericji fnediterranea, 
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E. MmIcclH^ Daboecia poUfolia, and the strawberry tree 
{ArbtUtis Unedo). Of other members of this class, a species 
of butterwort (Pinguicula grandiflora) may be mentioned. 
Forbes’s second class included plants which occur in 
south-wester]\ England and south-eastern Ireland. Ex- 
amples are : a buttercup (Ranunculus ophioglossifolius)^ 
the white rock-rose (Helianthemum polifolium), a St. John^s 
wort (Hypericum linear if olium), an umbelliferous plant 
(Physaspermupi cornvbiense)^ and a lobelia (D. urens). The 
above are confined to southern, chiefly south-w'estern 
England, while the following occur both there and in 
south-eastern Ireland : a stock [Matthiola sinimta), 
madder (RuLia peregrina), a snap-dragon (Antirrhinum 
Orontium)t Sibthorpia eufopaea^ and a small gentianous 
plant (Cicendia filiformis). These two classes overlap 
a great deal ; and Praeger (1909) lias rightly joined them, 
naming the united class the South-western European group. 
To the preceding may be ^ded a small but highly interest- 
ing class of plants which is termed the American group. 
Of members of this class a small iridaceous plant (Sisy- 
rinchium angustifolium) extends from Kerry and Cork 
northwards to Sligo and Fermanagh ; elsewhere it is 
indigenous only in North America. The pipewort (Brio- 
caulon septangulare) occurs from Kerry to Donegal, reap- 
pearing in the Hebrides ; and elsewhere known only 
in North America. Naias flexilis is found in Kerry and 
Galway, in a few places on tlie mainland of western 
Europe, and elsewhere only in North America. An orchid 
(Spiranthes romanzojfiana) is found in northern and 
southern Ireland, and elsewhere only in North America. 
To these may be added the common ling or heather, 
which is widespread in western Europe, and spreads to 
the north-eastern United States by way of Iceland, 
southern Greenland, and Newfoundland. Here too should 
be mentioned a few maritime species w'hich stretch from 
the shores of Dorset and Hampshire, through Sussex, 
Kent, and Essex, to Suffolk and Norfolk. Formerly some 
of these species occurred in Lincolnshire. The members 
of this class include a glasswort (Salicornia perennis). 
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I a sea-blite {Suaeda fniticom), a sea-lavender {Sfatice 
i; beUidifolia), ami the sea-heath (Frankmia laerift). 

Forbes’s third class comprises species which occur in 
; south-eastern England, especially on Chalk, and includes 
the following: Lin urn pemtne, orbicuUire, 

Vtrbascmn pidvernlentum, and Anemone Pttlsalilla, IMants 
of mountain summits Vorbes placed in Ins fourth class. 

This includes Lht/din scroti na (confined to Snowdon). 

" Draba rupeStris, Lychnis alpinOs A^trmfalHs nlpinns, 

‘ Saxifraga^ c^rnna, *S. rirnhris, AtrUKiaphj/los alpina, 
PhyUodoce caendea, Azalia procumbent, ikntiana nivalis, 
Myosotis alpe^ris* IVrowiVci alpina, Salix reticulata, 

S. herbeicca, Jietula nana, and scvci*al spirics of J uncus, 
Luzula, and Parex. ForlK*s*s fiflli class in(*lud(\s t he* gciieral 
flora of the Hritish Islands, such as the daisy (Ikilis 
perennis), primrose {Primula vulgaris), hiitUTcup (Panun* 
culvs acer), and several common shrubs, e. g. the hazel 
((k}rylus aveUana)^ and frec‘s. c'. g. tin* oak [Qucrcus 
rolrur). 

Forbes reali/.t‘d that in his day thcic* was much to be 
discJOVCTcul r<‘garding the distribution of the British lslc*s ; 
and it is true that lat<T discovcTic^s have rendered both 
Watson's and Forbes’s systems nmre or less in(‘omplete. 

Still thc‘se piojieci's led the way to a really rational way 
of iTgurding the British Ihua ; and Forbes, in partiendar, 
laugiit botanists that the British flora cannot be propii’ly 
understood without taking into consideration the flora of 
the mainland of Europe. 

hroin whi'it has b<‘en said, it will be seen that wc' rc*gard Mixlpm 
KorWs s flassilication as one which h.rins a suitable basis 
on wliich to torin a classification grounded on pres(*iif-day 
knowledge*. In such a iiKMlern chi.ssification tliree main 
group.s may be recognized ; each eif tlu*se, of eourse, is 
capable of further subdivision. 'J’he three main groups 
may be termed (I) the Arctic-AIpinn group, (2) the 
Western group, and (3) the KaMcrn group. 

It is customary in more re<*ent disc*ussifins on the 
distribution of plants to have regard to the migrations 
of species, and further classiflcations of specicH, from the 
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Btandpoint of (liHiribution, will no doubt be based on the 
views which botanists take up of these plant migrations. 

With regard to the British Isles, the adoption of this 
point of view is coiiifiaratively easy, for a definite starting- 
point is indicated by the Glacial Period, during which time 
the earlier llora of this country was probably either w'holly 
or in great part exterminated. 

During the I'ertiary Period, we know that the British 
Isles were iiilkabitcsl by plants which demahded a much 
wanner (rJiinat(* than is found in the eounti^ to-day, 
a (‘liniate which imist have lieen at least as warm as that 
of the present climate of the Mediterranean region. As 
the (ilacial Period was approaclicfl, the climate became 
cooler and cooler, until iii immediately pre-glacial times 
the fossil plants whieli have been found are such as occur 
to-day in England and in central Europe (Reid, op. cit.). 

Many autliorities believe that during the Glacial Period 
the cold was so Jntens(» that the flora and vegetation of 
this country was completely or almost completely wiped 
out. Mr. ClemcMit Reid (1S99; 1911) takes up this 
))<»sition, and it seems to us to he reasonable. How^- 
ever, there are not hieking authorities (e. g. Forbes and 
Praeger) wlai prefer to believe that certain elements of 
the IJritish llora p<‘rsisted throughout the Glacial Period, 
and may thus be regarded as relies of the Tertiary flora. 

(’lemenl l^eid maintains that during the period of the 
grealesl intensity of cold, all Scotland, all Ireland, and 
the greater part of England and Wales were buried under 
ice ami snow, exee]»t perhaps in the ease of some high 
p(*aks on which a few Aretie-Alpine species survived. 
Whetlier, howt^ver. Arctic-Alpine species occurred in 
these localities before tlie iH*eurreneo of the Glacial Period 
is not prove<l, for, as above statc'd. the species which 
dement Pei^l has found in British ])re-glaeial deposits 
are nil such as might be (‘xpe<*ted to occur to-day in 
th«> lowlands of Engiaml. In fact, with two or three 
exceptions they ilo ;iotiia1ly wour to-day in lowland 
localities ; and the tw'o or three exceptions are not 
Arctie-.Mpine sptHjies any w liere, but occur on the mainland 
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of Europe in lowland situations at the present time. It 
is probable, therefore, that the modern British repre- 
sentatives of the above British pre-glaeial speeies are the 
descendants of a. post -glacial immigration and not t>f the 
pre-glacial plants. 

It is true that in the south of Kngland. from the mouth 
of the Thaim's to the south of the Severn, there is im 
evidence of any iee-eUp : and even further north, as c»n 
the summit^^and eastern slopes of the soutjiern IVnnines, 
tlicre wet;e certain areas wliieh were probably always 
of glaciers (Moss, 101 It) ; but the climate of <*ven tln'si‘ 
non-glai'iated locaTith*s was no (hnibt s<» Arctic in its 
severity that none but Arctic-Alpine species conhl with- 
stand it, and it has been pointed out that th(‘rt‘ is m> 
positive evidence to hand of the oi eiirrenee of siieh speeies 
in this eonntry in pre-glai‘ial times. As indhating (he 
severity of the climate of the (Ilaeial in tin* .Mnitli 

of Knglan<i and Ireland, Clement Hi‘id (ItHI) points out 
that the ieehergs breaking away from the* Irish roast wen* 
able to float a<*ross Id the Seilly Isles bt‘fon* nu'lting, 
as is provc*d by the iiuineroiis striated stones wliieh an* 
now fomal on the bitilic'.t parts of flicM* small islanil>. 

\ot rinly was tliis the cast*, but n*maiiis of tin* Arctic- 
.■\i}iin(* birch {iUtuhi tituiti), an<l sohm* inossi*s of .similar 
di>tribnt ion. which probably enterecl thcciMintry near the 
('lose of the Clacial i\*ri(»d. have been found in the alluvial 
defiosits <»f the 'Feign N'allev, now one (»f tla* warmest 
spots in th(' wlioh* of Cn*at Britain. 

Ill view of lh«*s(* filets, tiu* view fuit forward by Forbes 
(ioe. eit.) iind still supported by eertaiii botiinists. that the* 
hH*al speeies of our Western gf^*oup in Ireland are survivors 
of the 'r(‘rtiary flora, .seenis iiiireasoiiable. 'I'Jie .speeies 
alluded to are those of Forbes's lirst elass, eniim(*rat(*d on 
p. 95. Clement Keid's view of these speeies, that tla*y arc? 
the result of a post-glacial immigration, seems to us to be 
more nearly in accord with the ascjcrtained facts tlian the? 
view (hat they are relies of the British IVrtiary flora. 

On the retreat of the iee northwards, the? icmntry was Tundra 
probably first taken po.sses.sion of by Arctic-Alpine speeicH, 

u 2 
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like the dwarf birch mentioned above, whose distribu- 
tion at this time was jirobably widespread and general 
throughout Europe. They doubtless spread northwards 
from certain non-glaciateii areas of soutliern Europe and 
central Asia, where^ they had existed throughout the 
Glacial Period. As before indicated, it is not certain that 
this migration was reinforced by any British pre-glacial 
Arctic-Alpiiic species, for it is not known whether or not 
any such species c^v(t existwl. • 

It is possible that these .\ ret ic- A I pine spoiricj^ entered 
the British Isles by two dislinct jiaths, one of which was 
southern — giving rise, for example, fo the Teignmouth 
crolony of the dwarf birch (/Mnla nana) — and one of which 
was northern. Tlie soiithc^rn invasion was no doubt 
earlier than the norfh<‘rn one, for it is clear that the 
(JIacial Perio<l |)ersisle<l much longer in Scotland than in 
England. The southern invasion is doubtless responsible 
for the m(*mbers of our .\rctic-Al}>ine grouj) which occur 
on the mountains of central Europe but not in northern 
Euriipc*, such meinhers, for example, as Carex frigida ; 
ami the northern and later invasion is responsible for 
those members of the same grouji which occur in northern 
hut not ill ('(Mitral Europe, such as, for t^xample, SaHx 
lannta, .Most of tlie iihmiiImms of this Aretie-Alpine group 
occur in both northern and ccMitral Europe, and at present 
it is in many cases ditticiilt if not imjiossihle to decide to 
whi(^h of the two invasions they owe their existence in 
the British Isles. 

This period, when the whole of this country and even of 
ecMitral Kuim^jh* was oecupied hy Aret ic- Alpine speedes, is 
spoken of hy Xehrung (1SS:1 ; 1S1»0) as the Tundra Period. 
It is reasonable to suppose that such a period followed the 
Glacdal ]\mmo<1. for at tin* time in (|uestioii the climate, 
although gradually improving, would still he cold : the 
soil would be wet, cold, and elutriated : and the time for 
plants of a warmer jH'rimi was not yet. 

Itemains of plants of this Tundra iVriod are found at 
the base of certain Scottish peaks, as shown by the results 
of mvi^sligations by Lewi.s (1905-7). it is interesting 
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that many of the Arctic-Alpine species foiinVl by Linvis 
in this layer are such as are found growing to-day on peat 
in sub-Alpine lcx*ajities in Scotland. The spcvies int*]ude 
Salix herbacta, N. arhnsrula. HetnJa mtna, Arrto{<tapfnfIti*s' 
aJpina, and Setlunt rhiHliola, Just its in pertain parts of 
the presc*nt-day Arctic tundra, alternating pools occur 
wdth ai|uatie plants* wliich harbour such non-Arctu* 
sfH>eies ais Ha mine ulus ripens, ]’loht fnilir^tris, Minyanfhvs 
trifoliata, and Pntann^jeton fieetinatns. sortin' n^sults of 
I^ewis's woriv prove this tc> have been tli<* ease in Scotland 
during this Tundra IVrio<l. 

I.icnvis's results tndicatc that the Tundra IN^riod was 
followed byan immigration of certain fori^st tree's, such a.s 
liie birch (Hrtnla pnhcsrins), rtie hazel (("orpins artllana), 
and the abler [Alnns (flnflntfsa), ai'coinpanied by such 
ti'inperate shrubs as Sali.r pnrpnrta and smdi It'inpi'rate 
woodland herbact'ous plants as thi' bugle (Ajmjti n plans) 
and the red campion (Lpehnis tfloirn). 

Doubtless then* were, in Scotland at least, tliict nations 
of the ice. winch, whilst it retrcat(*d on the whole, made 
a few more or l«*ss protiouiu'ed advances during the general 
n'treat, and w Inch have givi'ii rise to a bi'lief in alternating, 
inier-glacial. warm aiwl «*old piaiods. 'riiese tliictiiat ions 
perhaps e.xplain the o<-iuiTe!i<*e of a second layer of 
Arctic-Alpine spccio. above the lowca* forest laycT. with 
which occurred, as in the case of the first Arct ic-.\lpine 
layer, temperate marsii an<l acpiatic* spec ies. 

The tw'o layc'rs of Arc’t i<*-Alpine spc»c*ic's and the inter- 
mediary layi*r <»f forest species must be includc'd in the* **'”'^‘** 
Tundra I'eriod of Xebrung referrecl to above. It is 
Xehrtuig's belief that this Tundra INTi*»d was iit (aaitral 
Kurope, at least, .succc'eded by a St(*jipe Period, when 
w’armcr and <lrier conditions helcl sway. Thc're is, how- 
ever, no certain evidence that lhe.se .'^teppi* coiulitions 
spread so far east as tirt* British Isles. Dr. .1. K. Marr 
(sec Tansley's Types of Hritish Veiptation, lull. ji. !>7) 
believes. how<*ver, that there arc indications of X^'lirung's 
Steppe* Periml in East Anglia, and instances .some iiieiii- 
bers (e. g. Yeronien vernal Artewisiti eainpeMrin, Mejlicufjo 
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falcafat and Silene otites) of the interesting flora of the 
loose, sandy soils between Thetford and Mildenhall as 
being possible survivors of this Stepp<i Period. 

In any case it is practically certain that the Steppe 
conditions did not ottend to the west of the British Isles ; 
but we are justified in believing that this warmer and 
drier jieriod was represented in* this country by an 
immigration of the spw^ies which constitute our eastern 
group, and many of which are characteristic of species of 
tlie continental climate of central and eastern Europe, 
species which at present twciir chiefly on tlie sandy and 
chalky pastun*s of southern England. Such plants, as 
miglit be expected, are absent from the plant remains 
presiTved in j)eat ; and none of them is cited by Lewis 
as ocH'urring in the Scottish peats whicli he has investi- 
gated. The rare oreliids of sonth-(‘ast(^rn England (e. g. 
Orrhis' pur pH ref h (K HiilHari.s\ O. O. hirciHa), and 

such plants as Plnitvinna orhicHlarCj jicrhaps entered the 
country at this tirm\ along with the species (quoted above) 
which are now eonfined to the lieather of East Anglia, 
'.riiese heaths are remarkable as occurring on the driest 
soil, and in a region with the lowe.st mean annual rainfall 
and witli tin* lowest av<‘rage atmospheric humidity of any 
district in the Britisli Isles ; and the combination of these 
circumstanc(‘s, coupled with the nature of the present 
vegetation, seem to justify the eoiiclusions that the dry 
sandy soils between I'hetford and Mildenliall have never 
been tree-clad except in the immediate vicinity of the 
streams. It is not improbable that the majority of the 
species of our eastern grou}) eiiterc'd the country during 
the Stepjx* Period of central Eur(»pe. 

According to Xehning, the Stepjx* Period was followed 
by a Forest Period. Tliis period is reflected in the plant 
remains of all tdd British peats, and eoiTesj)onds, in a 
general way, with tin* st*coiid ()r upper forest layer of 
Lewis. In many southern peals, as in the Peak District 
and in the (ieveland District, this is the only forest layer 
M'hich luw been discoveml (t^f. Mo.ss. 1904 and 1913, and 
Elgei', 1913). In this iwriod the same trees and shrubs 
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occur as in the first or lower forest layer (sec jila>ve) ; niul, 
in addition, the Scots pine (Pinu.s ^itflrej^tris) also wc\ir». 
The remains of this tree in the peat ]>r€n'e it to have on<‘e 
been of fairly general ocvurrenee throughout the British 
Isles. At present, as an uiuloubtedly indigeiuuis sjieeies. 
it is almost confined to the OiltKlonian Forest, where it 
is still dominant in woods at Hothic^iniireus and in the 
adjoining Glen More, near Avieinore. 

The form^of the Scots jiine in these locnlitic's is difftTcnt 
from that of the heaths of southern England. 'riu» 
southeriT form of Pimts may in<h*ed rc'|>r<*sent . 

as far as it is an indigcaious species, a diiT<M‘c'nt invasion 
from that iiulicated hy the nortluan fi»rm. 

In the British Islt‘s. it i.s prohal>l<' tha< the Steppe 
f’eriod was not sharply marked olf in time from the iMucst- 
Berio<l. It is prohahh^ that whik‘ the* t 'ont hu*ntal IV*rii>d 
held sway in eastern Knglanfl. the Forest Feriod was 
beginning in the south-west, ami that at this time the? 
inimigraticm of the spenaes of our w«*sti‘rn gr«>n|» was 
actually in progress. This supposititai does n(»t n*ally 
conflict w'ith Nehning's vic*ws. for it wcmld be unreason- 
able to suppose t hat t he ('iinilit ions clt*seribe<l by Nt'liriing as 
occurring in central Kun»pe would be reflerted in all details 
in the iiion* insular climate nearer the Atlantic threan. 

During the h<*ight of the Fores! IN*riod, the British 
Isle.s were charaoteriziMl by the widi sprcad oeeiirrencfr of 
natural forests, of wliich to-day it is possible to trace 
only the meagre remains. At tin* presi nt time*, there aro 
praetieally no .stretehes of <*lose natural wofsllanrl on the 
Pennine.s high(*r than abf nit 3t)0 met res. and praelieally no 
in<ligen«>ns trees higher tluin about metres. Lc'wis, 

however, finds abundant remains of tn*es ami tre<' 
aswxdates in the |>eat oft 'ross Ff‘11 at about SbO inetn*s ; 
and the writer has ob.serve<l remains of trees in the peat 
of the southern slopc-s.of the? Peak at tinn metres, in 
spi^e, liowever, of the mc*agrem?ss of our jire.sent-flay 
forests, it is pos.sible. by a clo.se study of sueh as c*xist, 
to form a mental picture of the condition of the? British 
Isles during the maximum dcvelopmcmt of forests. 
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1. The alluvial deposits were probably occupied by 

forests of willow (Salix alba, S. fragilis, S, purpurea, Ac.), 
alder (Abiufi gluHmsa), and ash {Fraxinus excelsior). 
These forests liave suffered destruction to a greater extont 
than any of the following types, owing 'to drainage and 
subsecpienl j)«asturing. Several trees, which are now 
confined to river banks and the margins of marshes and 
fens, were proliahly constituents of these ancient alluvial 
forests or occurred on their upland margins; d^^xamples of 
such trees are' 1 he grey poplar (Popuhts cxmesc^tns), the 
black jiophir (/^ uigra), the white willow (Salix alba), the 
crack-willow {S. fragilis), some osiers -{e. g. S. purjmrea), 
and some elms (Thu ns niifus, F. safira, and U, cain- 
prsff'i.s). , 

2. 'Hk* dry sandy soils were probably covered by 
forests of oak (Qnrrcns robur and Q. sessilijlora), beech 
(Fagns sylmfica). bir<‘h (lUtnla alba. H. piibescens), and 
pine (Pituts siflrvstris) : and as in western Europe generally 
((Iraebner, Iltoi), th(‘se forests have largely degenerated 
into heaths. I’Ik* extc‘nsiv<‘ lieaths on the (ireensand soils 
of south-eastern England have most probably had this 
origin. As bir tlu' In'aths on the jieculiarly light soils of 
wesl<'rn Norfolk and Suffolk, it has already been pointed 
out that there is .some ground f(»r the belief that they have 
never lieen tre<‘-clac| at all. exc(‘|)t in the immediate 
vicinity of streams. 

'riu* soils over the older Siliceous rocks of the 
country w(*re doubtl<‘ss duminated by fon*sts of oak 
(Qta'rnis st ssiH flora)- remains of which are locally abun- 
dant in mo.st of the hilly districts of w(\stern and northern 
England and of southern Sc<»tland. 

4. At the pH'sent time, these oak fore.sts cease at an 
altitude of about :too metres ; but it is almost certain 
that in preliistorie times they a.<eended at Ic^ast to 400 
metres. Forests of birch (livfubt pubescens) no doubt 
exist e<l at a still higlnu* altitude than the oak forests ; 
and it is usual, even to-day. t** meet with the rather 

‘ For a fuller account of th^’ * WoimU,iihI.-» Fngland \ sec Moss, Rankin, 
and Tanaloy (191 1). 
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meagre remains of such forests al>ove the existing oak 
forests. During the height of the Forest PericKi these 
birch forests were pf enormous extent, aiul aseeiHliMl to 
much higher altitudes than they do at present, as is 
clearly proved by the existence of the*renn\ins of the tnn' 
in, and esj>ecially at the base of, the peat of many peat 
moors. The bireh forests have suffered destruetion fnun 
two causes. On tlie one hand, many have hc‘en ovit- 
whelmed by peat moors, sometimes owing Ip a sivondary 
and a modern extt'usion of peat moors ovi^r the woodiatiti 
site and sometimes in the growth of nuHlern pc‘at initiatt'd 
and continviCHl withni the forests themselves. 

(hi the othcT haiul. nn habitats unsuit t*d for i\\v growth 
• ; spread of j>eat. the trees have beeoim* seareer, jmrtly 
from natural causes. an<l partly from artiiieial deforesting 
and pasturing ; and in studi plaet^s, an open bireh s(*rub 
with a grassy undergrowth results. 'I’lie scrub itself 
degcmeiiites in time to pnr«* grassland. 

Similarly the oak fori'st'^ of the older siliceous soils 
degenerate into scrub and tinally int(» grassland : and the 
vast stret<*hes of grassland whi<*h to-day characteri/.e the 
majority of the hill aiul inotinlain slopes of the iSritish 
Ish's hav(' (»rigin ited in the way ab«»ve indicated. 

\ curioiis s«‘con<hiry pheiuanenon is si*cn on many of 
tlu-se siliceoii." hill-slopes. 'I’he bracken (/Vcr/.v (tr/uilltui) 
lias persi>te<l from the original t»ak and birch fore.sts • 
and it is not ill adapted to the life-conditions of the 
resulting grassland where this is not too c.\po.sc*d or too 
damp, 'rile presence f»f the bracken in ipiantity s<Tiously 
detracts from the value* of the grassland ns pasturage; 
and as the plant se(*ms to be* gradually iiK'n^asing its rangi* 
over tiavse grasslands, spreading largely by means of its 
unelerground rhi/(»mes. the*problem of its extirpation is 
in some districts of no little* economic importaiu’e*. 

5. Aboriginal pine fore^^ts are at the pre\sc*nt time 
limited to nort h-e*astern Seotlaml. wheTc*, ho\ve*ve'r. thc*v 
are locally extensive, as in the fori^sts e»f l{othic*murcus 
and Glen More, near Aviemore*. The pine* of 1he\se! fore^sts 
is the true Scots pine, and differs in some jmints from the; 
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pine of (br^sts of the Greeneuid hUb olM|»atih''bi[i^ 
Enf^aad. Just as the latter forests bsl^ « 

indicated, largely degenerated into tjpical 
former have largely d^encrated into Imtiiw.nuxnK . ; 

6. Of a very different aspect frbin miy of w {Hteoe^hig 
are the beech forests of the slopes of the'CihaOc lAb^of'^., 
south-eastern England. Under the dense shadh of ^ the 
beech {Fagus sylvatica) few plants will grow ahd ii|^tead 
of sheets of bluebells (ScUla non-seripla) or piimroses 
(Primula mlgarM), or the sprinkling of other woodland 
species, the l^eeh woods present a carpet of faHtan leaves 
among w'hich grow a few' saprophytes (e. g. the bird’s nest 
(MatuArojia hypojnlyn) and the bird's nest orchid (Neottia 
nidm-avis), and very few green plants. Agun, whilst oak 
woods arc invariably characterized by a layer of shmhs, 
t)ics(> plants are usually absent from > beMh woods or 
conflned to their better-lighted margins. 

A chara<-t eristic member of the beech forests is the 
yew (Taxux hacfata), a tree which casts even denser shade 
than the beech. Here and there, on the Chalk downs, tiie 
liecohcs have all died or have been removed, and the yews 
are left standing ; and thus local yew woods occur in the 
natural area of the lieech woods. 

'J'he bmrh woods, however, usually degenerate ipto 
scrub, in which the white beam (Pyrua aria), the oliRy 
(Prunm avium), and the sloe (P. eornnuuua) axe often 
abundant. A still later stage of retrogression ||p sem in 
the extensive grasslands which at the p ra a im t Jtime 
characteri/.e most of the Chalk downs of sonthnnfEnpMid. 
These (7lmlk gras.slands furnish more valnal^. pastures 
than the siliceous grasslands which liiNlt Itom the 
retrogression of the oak and birch forest!^ as the former 
are dominated by the more succulent sheep’s flssoue* 
grass (Festura ovina), and the former by the coaMite mat 
grass (Nardua stricta), silver hair grass (Aira fiaamoad^ 
and blue moor grass (Madina camdea). 

7. The slopes of hill comj»uaed of jBissnred limestmM 
were formerly co-extensivc with forests ash (Fnmnma 
exetJaior ) ; and the remains of these fesrests are stiU 
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of SoiBe9nirt7Mo8B,*lA07), and oi tlie W'boiiilttous Lime- 
atone ^ll/fteJPeak t^istoiot (Mobs, 1918). He aah f<»eBtii 
fronf l^ aiandppint of the abundance of shrnibB and 
ground species, are richer than any 6t her .type of forest 
Mie British Isles. Those forests dcgenorato into * 
Sombt luid later into gAussland ; and the grassland which 
has resulted from the decay of the ash forests furnishcB 
a type of vegetation which is extremely elosely related to 
the grasaknds of the Chalk downs. The limestone graas- 
lands ci Yorkshire, for exanijde, arc more valuable for 
pasturing purposes* than any other ty{>e of natural or 
snui-natival grassland in the north of Kngland. 

8. Those lowland parts of the country charoeteriiied 


by d^ clayey soils were formerly eoverwl by extensive 
iaf/jjtl/B of oak {QurrntM Most of thes<> have been *"**“"*•• 

t^lillTCiaily destroyed, and converted into arable land or 
jgeniufiMpit pasture, but isolated patches of (uik umHls are S 
still dbUed about the area, and owe their eotilinued 
existenpe Jo the love of siMirt which eharaeterixes the 
youtfar^and manhood of the English middle and upper 
elasses. " These oak woods on clay are the favourite 
habita9N)f the primrose {Primula vulgaris), and of many 
other woodland flowers. The shrubs are usually coppiced 
eveijy’U) or 16 years; and the cut branches bring in 
a small revenue to the owner or tiuiant ; but it is owing 
to their walue as nesting grounds fur game, particularly 
pheasants, that those oak w’oods are left undisturbed. 

There can be little doubt that, like British foreAts in 
general, the oak woods degenerate into scrub and grass- 
land ; but as the soil on which they occur is valuable 
agricalturt||ly, natural scrub and natural grassland on 
clayey strila arc rare, and arc only feebly repn^simted by 
the village greens which occur in the original area of oak 
forests on clay. * 

9. A somewhat different type of forest eharaetcriaed Ajh-oi* 
tbe de^ marly soils which differ from clayey soils only mtOf ^ 
in having a higher mineral content. Such stflls were •*•*•*!*’ 
covered by ash-oak forests — forests intermediate in com- 
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position between the ash forests of the fissured lime- 
stones and the oak forests of clays. They occur, like the 
oak woods, in lowland and highly cultivated districts, 
and owe their continued existence precisely to the same 
causes as do oak wdbds. Degenerate scrub and grassland, 
resulting from the decay of these woods, are rare, for 
the marly soil is the most valuable, agriculturally, of 
any soil in the country ; and therefore almost every 
available iutc of it is under high ciiltivaition. Woods 
of Uiis type are not uneornmon on the Jurapic marls 
of Somerset and Cambrulgc'shire. They are usually 
coppiced, like the oak woods ; and they are richer than 
tlie latter in scari^c^ shrubby and herbaceous species. 
One of th(* last deserves special mention, namely the 
oxlip (Privniln elatior), a beautiful species which adorns 
many of the ash-oak woods of Kssex and Cambridge- 
shir(‘. 

We have spoken of the Tundra Period, the Steppe or 
Oonfinental Period, and the Forest Period; but it must 
b(' again empluisi/.tKl that, so far as the British Isles are 
(loruHTued, these periods are less definite than appears 
to have been the case in central Europe. For example, 
some fiarts of the British Isles appear to have experienced 
a comparatively short Forest Period and to have been 
speedily reeompiered by the Tundra Period. Only on 
this hypothesis can we exjilain thick and extensive 
dejiosits of jieat which cover many of the comparatively 
low Iiills of the northern an<l western parts of the British 
Isles. Thus in this country, particularly in the west and 
north, there was a certain amount of overlapping of the 
'riindra IVriiKl and the Fon'st Period, whilst the Steppe 
Period appears to have been unrepresented except perhaps 
in the east. 

In many parts of the British Isles, as Lewis and Moss 
have observed, the peat moor.^ are in a state of rather 
rapid decay, but this pluMiotuenon is by no means 
universal ; and Elge(' points out that the peat 

moors of the (’leveland District of Yorkshire are quite 
stable at the present time. Again, in many parts of the 
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country peat in now in active formation, as* on many 
peat moors in hilly (as opposed to mountainous) districts, 
and also in many Iqwlund districts, as round the eilgcs of 
the Norfolk broads and the Cheshire and Shropshire meres. 

In some European countries peat iif milled on a cuiu- 
paratively large scale. Russia is said to pnxluce 4,000,0iH> 
tons annually, (Jermany 2,tH)0.000, and Holland and 
Sweden l,tK)0,000 tons each: and extensive tracts of 
|)eat are stiH unutilized. Europe is said to contain 
212,700 sejuan? miles of peat, ('anada ll0,000,t)tH> acres, 
and the Unite<l States 20,0(»0.tM)0 acres (Drachiunvski, 
1012) ; but much of this is only valuable as agricultural 
laud, and as such only when projierly <lrained. 

The dtM'line of the K<»mst Period is not (‘onlincd to**, him. 
the British Isles, hut is well known to plant geographers 
in most parts (»f the world : and much sp(*culation has 
been indulged in as to its (‘atise. It is usual to attribute 
the decline of the forests to artificial ( aiiscs. to pasturing, 
to fire, t<i actual felling of trees with no subsecpient 
replanting; and there (*aii he no dotd)t that tlicst* are 
rerae attfsae. However, many authorities <leiMn these 
cau.scH insuHit ieiit in them.selves and lo*»k f*»r deeper and 
more natural causes o])crating along with tlHiii. Some 
Swedish authoriti(*s think theuehas he(*n a gradual change 
from a damper to a drier climate, and that thiscliange 
has been reflect e<l in a gradual lowering tlu^ fi»n*.st 
limit on the mountains of Scandinavia. .M(»ss (IIH.'I) points 
out that as the soil of woods hecomes more and more 
covered hy fleep acidur humus the cf>nditi(»ns hecome more 
and mon‘ unfavoiirahle for the giTiiiinatioii of the seeds 
of certain trees, and that thehirger of these si^eds find it 
impossible to colonize tracts of closed vegetation on the 
forest floor. Whatever be*the causes, there is no doubt 
that the forests of the present day are, on the wlufle, in 
a period of decadence. Iftetrcigressive stages of scrub are 
frequent, and the retrogre.ssive scrub ch^generales into 
grassland. Thus it would ajipear that the vegetation of 
the earth is passing out of the Forest Period, and that 
it is entering a Grassland Period. 
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Space forbids our completing this sketch of the history 
and nature of the British flora vegetation with an adequate 
account of the detailed plant connuimities which have 
been recognized by British phytogeographers in recent 
years ; but a sliort ^lumniary of these plant communities 
is hei*e given. Further accounts may be found in the 
works, cited below, of Cramptrai, Lewis, Moss, Praeger, 
Rankin, R. Smith, W. E. Smith, and Tansley. 

e 

SiimiiiHry 1. ]*tml of Fre-sh — ^^rhese are sub- 

of plant divided iiit<i smaller cotiimuiiities of .stagnant waters, of 
ties slowly moving waters, and of <|iiickly flowing .streams. 

JI. Plant Commit n it irs of Salt and Brackish IVa/cr*’. — ^These 
yielrl small eominiinities (»f s(^a-w(^(‘ds, submerged marine 
flowering plant.s, and mariiK^ and tidal reed-swamps. 

III. Plant Communities of Salt aSoUs. — ^I'hesc furnish differ- 
ent ly|)es of .salt marshes and the vegetation of spray-washed 
nx^ks. 

IV. Plant CommunilUs of A^and hunts and Sltintik Banks. 

W. Plant (Uanmunltivs of J)nj^ iSanth/, and Gravelly aSoUs . — 

Here occur wo<xls of beech, oak, birth, and pine with degenerate 
.seruli and gra.s.*<lan(l. 

W. Plant Communities of Heaths. — Most, of the.se liave 
r(*sult(Hl from the degeneration of the woods of the preceding 
I'lass. 

VII. Plant Communities of the. Older Siliceous Soils. — 
K.vamples of such plant eomimmlties are l>ii’<‘h woods and oak 
woods with degenerate scrub and silii'cous grassland. 

VIII. IHunt Communities of ('lay nj Soils. — Such as damp 
oak wcMxls which an^ usually to]>pjte(*. 

IX. Plant, (^immunities df Caleartous Soils.- (a) On chalk 
rock, beech woods with rilrogn'ssivo and local yew woods 
occur, with corresponding .scrub and chalk ]»a.sture. (h) On 
the lissiired limeslone.s, ash woods and ash-oak woods occur, 
with com\s|)omling .si ruh and limestone ])asture. 

\. Plant (^immunities of Biver Alluvia. — IJahlc to j>erio<l- 
ieal inundations. Such tracts were formerly tenanted by 
al<ler and willow woods, most of which have now' been 
destroytxl by drainage iiiid suhsCcjuent pii.sturage. 

AI. Plant (\ymmnuitivs of Alkaline Peats. — Siieh peaty soils 
furnish the fens of East Anglia, most of which have been 
drained. 

XII. Plant (Communities tAf Acidic Peats. — ^These furnish 
the iiumermis t3^H's of moors which are still ver\'’ extensive 
ill the western and northern parts of the British i.sle.s. 

XIII. Plant Cofnmunities of Alpine Summits anti Grays . — 
These occur at altitudes usually above 3,UU0 feet, but the 
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richer examples are rather Icx^al. Tlie U^si knowfi examplt*s 
occur oil the lln'ailalhaiie Mountains in north IVrthshin*. 
particularly on lien i^iwers. 

XIV. Plani Comnhnntits of CidtimUd Lotiti. -Tlw oiilti* 
vateci land of the /•omit ry is not diitvtly (»f interest to lli«* 
pure botanist ; most of the natural plaiTt eoiiniinnities men- 
tioned above, with the exception of X<». XllI.*ha\o a certain 
amount of economic vahio as such, but most of them have 
been largely destn»ye<l and etmvertetl into cultivated land. 

The cultivated lainl of the e«>untry varies fnnn ]»laee tii place, 
and the student vei;ctatii»n is usually al»le to form a mental 
picture <»f the original vegetation by particular Teat iires wliieli 
the cult ivitte<l land still pri\seiits. The \vee<lst»f arabl(> land, 
the plants of small patches of marsh and aipiatic ve>;ctalion, 
and the roadside pDints, vary «>n tlifTereiit st»ils. and are 
iiidi(*ation.s f»f the nature of the vegetation bt'ftue tlit« laud 
vm placed under cultivation. the clia]»tcr on Atjr'o'uUurv. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PAUXA 

Bv (^Skoffkky \ y . Smith 

Thu Britisli Isles an* typical i-xanipU's of what A. K. 
\Valhu‘(‘ has calk'd contiiK'iital islands, i.e. islands whkdi 
in c'oiujwrativfly ivcent times have formed part of a con- 
tinent. The channels stretcliing Ix'tw'een the British 
Isles and the eontiiient of Euro{X' arc nuwliert' as much 
as a himdrtxl fathoms in depth, and there is no doubt 
that, at certain pi>riods during the Pleistocene Age there 
was free communication on dry laud with the European 
mainland. It is, therefore, not surprising that the fauna 
is practically the same as that of the mainland, and that 
there is no species of mammal peculiar to the British 
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Isles which is not also found on the continent, and only 
one peculiar s|)ecies of bird, the grouse, Lagopus scoticn.^, 

A fact which calls for mort* explanation is the <'xtrc'ine 
poverty of the British fauna, compared with the con- 
tinental ; thus (treat Britain has some forty s|Hvies of 
land mammals as against (iermany’s niiu^ty and Scan- 
dinavia's sixty, while Irt^Iand has only twi'uty-two. In 
reptiles and amphibia n small country like Belgium has 
about twenty-two s|X'cies, whih‘ (Jreat Britaiu has thirteen 
tind Ireland only four, oi uhich none an* snak«*s. 

This extreme poverty has bet ii* accounted for by thoTlio 
destruction caused by the glacial cpo(*h during Pleistocene 
limes, aiul to some extent by tin* siibsidc'iu*!* ami flooding fiiuim. 
of the country whic-h <H*curred during I his epoch. Aut lu)ri- 
ties differ as to the completeness of this destruction, somo 
holding the O]>inion that prat'tically all animal life was 
destroyed when the glaeiati^m reaclH*d its luaxiniiim. and 
that our pres<*nt fauna arriviMl from the (*onljm*nt as 
immigrants aft(‘r the gre.itest inti'n^^ity of coM was passed ; 
others afVirm that tin* destruction was not complete, and 
that the pn*M*nt fauna an* the <les<'endants of those 
species which wen* able to withstand the ct»lc| of the 
glacial epoch. 

However this may be. we know that in pre-glacial times 
our islamls were peopled with a great assemblagt* of 
inainnials, niMiiy of wlii<-h have now IfUally disapjK*ared 
from the earth or else are fniimi in distant tropieal lands, 
and that many (»f t lu‘S(‘ animals eoiitiniied to survive* during 
tile PleislocTiu* Age afti*r the su<Ma*ssion <it gla(*ial pc*riods 
ha<l begun. In the* briek-<*art hs and eav*rn -deposits <if 
Britain, which w<-re probably *fornied in an inter-glacial 
period, we find a strange mixture* of mammalian re*niains 
which do not give any <*lear eviel<*nec as to the* nature of 
the climate when the*y were d<*positt‘d. Of t h(*se' animals, 
the rtdndeer, Arctic fox, rind musk-ox suggest an .\ rentier 
climate, while the* hi[>popotamus, sabre -tejothed tiger, 
lion, and hyaena an* erpially suggestive* of a f reipieal one. 

The variety of the British fauna at this time was further 
reinforced by the occuirence of bears, the* glutton, the 
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woolly rhinoceros, the aurochs, bison, saiga antelope, and 
two species of elephant, the mammoth (Elephas primigenivs) 
and the straight-tusked elephant (E. antiqum). Whether 
the rigour of the climate or submergeiiice of a large area 
of their feedUig-grounds was responsible for the wiping 
out of this fauna towards the close of Pleistocene times, 
it may Ixi pointed out tiuit most of the above-mentioned 
forms have also disappeared from the continent of Europe, 
so that the iijfluence was not a local one. 

Historic f ’oming to historic times we may note that t^^e poverty 

timeB. British mammalian fauna has been increased within 

theses times by the disappearance^ of ‘the wolf, the bro^m 
Iwar, the lH*aver, the wild boar, and, at any rate as a wild 
animal, the wild cuttle. According to J. E. Halting, the 
brown bear {llrsitfi arctiis) was fr)und in Great Britain up 
to the tenth <T!itury : in Homan times the Caledonian 
liear was (*xporl(*d to Hom(‘ for tlie amphitheatre. It 
ap])ear8 that th(‘ wolf (Canis lupus) is not mentioned as 
occurring in England after the reign of Henry Vll, but 
in Scotland and Ireland a few survived until the middle 
of th(‘ (ughteenth century. The Inniver (Castor fiber) was 
extinguished much earlier. Giraldus Cambrensis in his 
account of a journey through Wales in 1188 remarks on 
the iH'avers c»f the Itiver Teifi in Cardiganshire, and it 
appears that at this time it only existed in small numbers 
in a few localities in Wah‘s. 

There are, of course, abundant i\‘Cord8 of the wdld boar 
{Sus scrofa), as this animal was hunted by the Britons, 
Homans, Saxons, and Normans in succession ; it became 
extinct during the sevemteenth century, despite several 
attempts to reintroduce it. The position of the w'ild 
w'liitc cat1h‘ (lios taurus), which is still represented in 
existing herds, o.g. the Cliillingham cattle, is doubtful; 
some maintain that they are the lineal descendants of the 
W'ild forms which undoubtedly existed with prehistoric 
man in Britain, and w’ere described by Caesar, others 
holding that th<\v were introduced from the continent at 
a remote epoch and subsequently became feral. An 
intermediate view, with much to recommend it, is that 
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they are doftcended from the native wild cattle ’with some 
admixture with Biibsequently introduced breeds. 

The existing mammalian fauna comprises bats (12MAmmalH 
epecies), the hedgehog, imde. shrt'ws (3 s|KH*ies), wild cat, 
fox, pine-marten, polecat, stoat, weasel, badger, otter, 
scpiirrel, mice (5 s|H'eii‘s). black and brown rat, voles 
(3 siKK'ies), common and mountain hare, rabbit, ml deer, 
fallow deer, and nn* deer. 

Indand lia.'Conly .‘ii.x species of bats, and liu'ks the mole. 
c«>mmon pnd water shix'w. wild cat, poK‘cat. weasel, 
«lormouse and harvest mouse, the voles, the (*ommon hare, 
and the roe d<*er. The wild <‘at is now on the verge of 
extinction, and the pine-marten and polecat are erjually 
rait , though tin* f(»rmcr has Iwcii ivcorded from Ireland 
in n*c<'nt years. 

The imuintain hare, which also is found in Northern 
KurojK* ami again in the .VIps, Pyrenees, anil ( aueusiis, 
rlo4>s not ficiMir in Kngland. hut in abundant in Ireland and 
Scotland. It is eharaelerizetl !>y the fact that in winter 
its fur usually changes to pure uhife* with the (».\eeption 
of the points of the <*ars. whhdi remain black, 'riien* is 
gmit variability in tlw extent of this ( hange. according 
to climate, and in frelaml it d<M's not occur at all. 

The re<l deer rrus thiphns) >till exists as a wild animal 
in parts of Kngland (Somersetshire and I >ev«m^hire), in 
.Scotland and Ircl.ind. 'Flu* fallow deer (('frrus riftwa) 
is not a true wibl Priti>h sp<*<Mcs. but w:is int rofUu*f'rl 
probably by tlic l{omans, and since then has )»c<aime f<*ral. 

This is ;d^o the case with the rabbit, wlio.^e home is the 
\Vcst<‘ni .McditeiTancan. Tin* hh* deer {f-apnolus ntprvn) 
is nnkfiown in Ireland, but it* is indigenous in Scotland 
and the nf)rth of England, and occurs as a practically wild 
8|K'cics. 

The fact that Ireland lacks several sjx-cies of mammals 
and reptiles which occur ni Kngland and Scotland has 
been partially exjilained by reference to the greater depth 
of the Irish S*a as eompar(*d with the fiennan f)ceari ; this 
greater depth iK-ing hehl to indicate that the land eon- 
necting In^land with Oreat Britain uas of a small extent 
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and of less duration than that connecting the latter with 
the Continent. 

Birdff. We have already stated that there; is a single bird, the 
red grouse {Lagopua acoticua), which i^ust be considered 
as a good spcicics peculiar to the British Isles. This bird, 
which abounds in »Scotland, Ireland, the north of England, 
and Wales as far south as the mountains round Aber- 
gavenny, diff(‘rs in several points from the willow grouse 
of Scandinavia, and most markedly in the faet that it 
does not assume a white winter jdumage, byt. on the 
contrary, iKTomes rather darkcT. Of other birds, the 
coal-lit and long-taiIc<l tit exhibit Amstant and marked 
variations from the continental type, but they are hardly 
of sufficient importance ‘to warrant their separation as 
distinct species. 

Our native^ wild birds, owing partly to the protective 
laws which hav(» seeurt'<l for them a greater degree of immu- 
nity against the* advance of civilization than in most con- 
tinental countries, offi‘r a richer and more attractive field 
to the outdoor naturalist than the mammalia, Init even 
among tlumi we may note the gradual extinction of 
many species within ipiite recent times. The larger 
birds of prey, sucli as the marsh and hen harrier and the 
buzzard, are now' exceedingly rare, and the golden eagle is 
practically contined to the Scottish Highlands. Many of 
the warblers which visit this country only in the breeding 
season, have lM*conie very scarce owing to the drainage of 
fen country which used to furnish their favourite haunts. 
The most decorative birds of our avifauna are the golden 
oriole, the hoopoe, and the kingfisher, but persistent 
IHTseeution has prevented tlie t wo former, which are spring 
migrants, from establishing themselves, so that they are 
now exce(*dingly rare visitants. The kingfisher, owing 
to its seert'tiw habits, is still common in many districts, 
even in the dost* neighbourhood of towns. 

Of birds now^ extinct we may mention the handsome 
great bustard, which used to breed freely in England until 
the early part of the nineteenth century, but is now' a very 
rare and occasional visitor. 
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The freshwater fish of the British Isles offer some Froah- 
features of interest, as there are a miinlM^r of })eciiliar loc*al ^‘^*«*^ **•*>• 
species. The various forms of trout, which differ accord- 
ing to locality aiul their opportunities for visiting the si'a, 
have been ascrilx'd to a large numfier oi^ s|K'eies, but 
modern authorities agree that the}* should all ho consideml 
as belonging to the single spi^cies Salmo irutta, which also 
abounds in the continental rivers. The same applies to 
the salmon. Ufalmo aalar. The extn^me jJas^icity of these 
animals, ys|xx*ially the trout, in virtue of which they 
react by alterations of structure' and colour to varying 
environment, hasgi\^en rise to a conviction among anglers, 
very difficult to shake, that there arc numerous gimd 
sjK'cies. Other freshwater fish, such as the grayling, 
carp, tench, roach, bix'am. ami pike, do not call for 
especial commenl. as they are all widely <lislrihutc«l on the 
Continent, but there are several spt^cies of the Salmouid 
Genera, Salvflintts and f onyohifs, which an* |K'euliar to 
the liritish Isles. 

There are lifteen species of SalrelittHs or c‘har |H*euliar 
to the lakes of Scotland, Ireland, and the* Like District of 
England. TiK*y differ from trout in their smaller scales, 
the absence of black or brown spots, anti the redness of 
the belly (char Celtic nar, bli»od t»r retl). The existt*nce 
of these sjH*cics is probably tine t*» their having dcs(rf*nd(*d 
from one or more ancestral species which wt*re in the 
habit of migrating from tht* .sea intti tht» lakes to bre(*d, 
much as trout and salmon th» now. ami to th(‘ir having 
been cut <»ff and i.solated in the lakes they now occupy 
when the sea rec<*ded and there was mi longer access to 
and from the lakes. 

The same e.xplanation applies tti the vendaces and 
pollan Ixdonging to the genus Core(j(mu.s. These lish are 
very like lierrings in apfK*aranee, save that they jiossi'ss 
the characteristic salmonid dorsal adipose; lin. The 
vendacc is found in Loehmalx*n, Duiiifriesshin*, and in 
the English lakes Derwent water and Bassemthwaite. The 
pollan occurs in Ixiughs Neagh and Erne, Lomond and 
Eck, and in the Shannon ; the schelly in Haweswater, 
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UllBwater,* and Red Tarn, and the gwyniad in Bala Lake. 
The method of derivation of these fish from a migratory 
ancestor in the liabit of ascending a river, passing up 
what is now' the Irish Sea, is shown in thJ^ map constructed 
by Dr. R, F. Sciiarff. 

Space w^ill not jx^rmit us to examine the invertebrate 
fauna with tlie same detail as the vertebrate. Among 
insects there are a large number of spc'cies, or at any rate 
of well-mark(?d varieties, recorded from th(f British Isles 
winch have not met with elsewliere, eitl^er on the 
tJontinent or further afield. The only peculiar butterfly 
of specific rank is the large copper (Chrysophanas dispar)^ 
winch was once locally aliundant in the fens of Cambridge- 
sliire and Huntingdonsliiit^ but is now extinct. A useful 
list of some of the insects and mollusca supposed to be 
confined to the British Isles is giv(‘n by Wallace in his 
Island Life. All these sjx^cies have close relations on the 
(’ontinerit, and it may Ix' doubted whether the future 
may not show t hat in a gn*at many cas(‘S they do occur in 
other countries but have lx»en overlooked. 

Some of the invertebrates are of interest in indicating 
the derivation of our fauna from various elcunents abroad, 
and they will lx? numtioned in discussing this problem to 
which we now' turn. 

Knur Dr. R. V. Scharff, in his book on European animals, dis- 

oniriith li^K'fi*'^hes four distinct elements in the British fauna and 
fauna. flora, which he holds to K‘present four distinct sources of 
immigrat ion in past t im<‘S. They are in order of antiquity 
North American, Lusitanian, Scandinavian, and Germanic. 
Ho believes that the first two entered in pre-glacial times, 
and that the last- two witc juobably inter-glacial and to 
some extent post-glacial. His view presupposes that the 
glacial periixl was by no means the exterminating agent 
which many naturalists havt‘ claimed it to be, and that 
a great part of tlie pre-glacial inhabitants of these islands 
survived to leave des(*endants down to the prt^sent time. 

The species indicating atlinities with North America are 
three freshw'ater sponges from lakes on the west coast 
of Ireland, the freshwater pearl mussel {Margaritana 
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margaritifera), the great auk, which lived in Scotland 
and Ireland less than a luuidred years ago, and M'as 
also distributed to. Iceland, Gre<'nland, and the coast of 
Newfoundland . 

The Lusitanian element consists of it few existing plants 
and animals, now mostly confined to the west coast of 
Ireland and in some cases to Cornwall and Devon, which 
have their nearest relatives in Soutlu^rn Kurope, and airo 
supposed to have reached the British Isles from the north- 
west coasts of France at a remott' perio<l. Examples of 
these species arc, among plants, the Arbutus or st rawberry 
tree, now confined fo the south-western corner of Jivland 
and the Mediterranean region ; the London pride (Snxi- 
fruga umhrosa)^ confined to Ireland and Spain ; the Medi- 
terranean heaths in Ireland, and tlu^ (A»rnish heath. 
Among animals we have the peeuliar spott<‘d slug (iJvoma- 
lacHS vmculom). whieli occurs only in the south-west of 
Jn^land and tJie north-w<*st rornvr of Spain ; (he clari»(- 
coloured wood-lous(* (7V/r//ow/.sr//.s* viritlns)^ from (Vanity 
Waterford ami Frama* .south of the Fynaiees ; and the 
slug {Tistacdhi mattgei), inhabiting the south of Ireland, 
south-west England, and the south-west of Euro|K*. 
The extraordinary <li.scontiiiuous distribution of 1hf*st^ 
forms is to be noted, as it indicates tlieir ext reme ant iquity 
in their present habitats. 

it seems reasonable to .siippfisc tliat the siaithern types 
of mammals which (louris)ied in England in the Fleistocerie 
Feriud, such as the lion, tiger, hyaena, ami hippopotamus, 
belonged to the same immigration which left the.so 
Lusitanian forms on our .shores. 

The North European or* 8camliiiavian immigration 
appears to liave taken place when Ireland wa.s still con- 
nected with the sister isle, sucli a northern animal as 
the mountain or Arctic hare being common to Ireland and 
Scotland. In prehistoric time.s we havt* also abundant 
evidence that such northern forms as the reindeer, the 
Arctic fox, and Arctic lemming, iiihaViited Ireland, as their 
remains have been found in numerous Irish caves. 

The next great invasion from the Continent, the 
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Germanic/ apparently took place after Ireland had been 
separated from Great Britain, as the essentially Germanic 
element which constitutes so large a part of the English 
and Scottish fauna is in certain cas^s conspicuously 
absent from Ireland. In this way it is possible to account 
for the absence in Ireland of some of the commonest 
si)ecie.s of English and Scottish mammals, such as the mole 
and dormouse, &c. The distribution of the mole on the 
Continent is of some interest, stretching as it does right 
across the Central European plain through China to the 
sea, but nowhere extending very far north or south. It 
suggests a continuous migration from the east to W'cst, 
stopinng short only at the Irish Sea, and this east to w^est 
migration is suggested by the distribution of other 
animals of tlu^ (Germanic type, e. g. the hamster, which 
never reached the sliores of Britain. A final example of 
a Germanic species with a peculiar distribution in England 
is the so-called Roman snail. Helix jmnaiia. This hand- 
some large snail is distributed through France and 
Germany, but barely reaches into Italy ; in England it 
is confined to the south-eastern and south-midland 
counties. It was always supposed to have been intro- 
diun^d by tlie Romans, but it has now been found in 
deposits of pre-Roman origin, so that its confined distribu- 
tion in England is probably due to comparatively late 
arrival by natural means across the ('liannel land passage. 

Altlunigh mueli of the above argument must remain 
highly speculative, especially as to the periods during 
which the immigrations took jdaee, and their relation 
to tlie climate prevailing at the time, it is undoubtedly 
true that these various elements can be distinguished in 
our fauna, and it is useful so to distinguish them, though 
their place and time of origin and tlie causes which led 
to their wanderings, extinction, or survival, must remain 
extremely dubious. 

Marino In conclusion, mention ma\' be made of the seals and 

mammab ^ hJeh are found on tlu* British coasts (see Lydekker, 

British Mam^nals), The grey seal (Halichaerus grypus) 
is restricted to the shores of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
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especially the North British and ScandinavianVoasts, it 
is only a rare straggler on the southern coasts of Kngland. 
its chief haunts being in the Hebrides and tlie west eoasts 
of Ireland. The JIjreeding season Is in late autumn. The 
only other seal which breeds on our eoasts the coniinoii 
seal (Phoca v^ituUna). This gregarious seal has a wider 
distribution than the grey seal, both north and south, 
occurring in the Pacific as well as the At hint u*. and it 
ranges on td the coasts of France, and on^to the Welsh 
coasts lyth fair fre(|uenoy. The ringed seal (Phoca 
hispida), hooded seal (Cystophora crisiaUt), and the walrus 
iTrichtcfms rosmarhf<) are oidy very rare stragglers in 
British seas. Of the cetaceans, a large nuinlHT are 
exceedingly rare visitants, e. g'. the .southern right whale 
(Balaena avKstrali.s) and the spi^rni whah‘ or cachalot 
(Phuseter ntacroce]thahts). Of more frecpient oc(‘urrence 
are the common ronjual (lialacnoptem musculm). gener- 
ally thrown up on the southern coasts, the lessiT ron|uai 
(li. Tostraia), and tin* common Inittle-nosi'd whale 
(Hyperoodoa rostraUt), which is fre<|iient off the Shet- 
lands. Of ])orpr)ises and (hilphins, the common por- 
poise (Phocacna conamniis) is the most abiiiidaiit of all 
our cetaceans, while the grampus (Om/ tjhuUntor) is a not 
inlrecjiient visitor. The pilot -whale; {(ihhircphalus P9iv!as) 
is fairly friMpient in the nortli ; the common dolphin 
often visits our suutlicm coasts, but is rarely seen in 
Scotland. 


(■*fn<*ral lioiikrt ; A. H. VValliU'**, Ishuid Lijr, IlMlJ ; H. I'. Sfh.'iriT, Kitroprau Selct'led 
Animuh, UMlT. .Mariiiiiiil.s ; K. I.yflfkkrr, ItriliMh Mattnnah in Allc'irK 
Naturalistn* Lihrary, Isll,'# ; J. K. llartiri^, fJjrtinrf Muttitnah, IMHO; 

licUV Hritijth l^uftdrupnin. Jlinls ; Carrrll'H and Si flmlirn’H lar>'«- tmitiMi'H ; 
a smaller manual liy U<*H'tinl Snutident. Lizard/n und hy C«. H. 

Leighton. Freshv aUr Fiftfit J*, hy 'i’ati* Kegiin. InsertK : Hritinh ijpidoptrra, 
by J. \V, Tutt ; CuhopUra, J'owler ; HymtuupUra acuhnta, Jlijward 
Saunders; Ilritiah Ichuf unions, Morloy ; Urili/*h Drayon flics, \V. J. Lucas. 

MoUusca : Land and Freshwater &htlU, by Kainer. 



CHAPTER V . 


THfc BRITISH SEAS AND SEA-FISHERIES 

By James Joiixstone 

In dealing, with the Britisli sea -fisheries, it will be 
convenient to consider first the topography of the sea and 
sea-bottom round the British Isles ; then the physical 
conditions and periodic variations of the water of these 
seas, so far as the fishery invest igal ions of the last decade 
luive made these known, and finally the nature and pro- 
ductivity of the fisheries carried on in the seas frequented 
by Britisli fishing vessels. 

Topo- 1'he British Isles are situated on an extension seawards 
of the continental land -mass, a comparatively narrow 
Brituh selvage of shallow sea-bottom fringing all the great 
continents and extending seaward for a variable distance. 
On this * ( 'out inental Slu^lf ‘ itself t he gradients of increasing 
depth are in general very slight, until a depth of about 
200 inetre.s (or 100 fathoms^) is reached, and then the 
sea-bottom sloj)(\s n'latively raj)idly down into the 
oceanic abvsse.s. The North Sea, the Irish Sea and St. 
George's Channel, the Bristol Cluiimei, and the English 
Channel are all situated upon the British submarine 
plateau, or North European continental shelf, and there 
arc only a very few places when* the dej>th of the sea is 
much greater than 100 metres (or oO fathoms). There 
is a relatively narrow depression of the Irish Sea and 
St. George's Channel, between tlie Isle of Man and the 
east coast of Ireland, and this eontiniies to the south along 
the Irish coast, and to tlie north as a very narrow channel 
along the (Jalloway coast of iScotland, where it attains 
a maximum depth of 272 metres (149 fathoms) ; it is the 

^ The corresponding round numlters are uj>ed for fathoms where average 
, or roUtivo values are given ; but the exact equivalent in fathoms is given 
whore the depths are definite. 
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remains of* an ancient river valley. Depth.s of over 200 
metres have also been observed in some of the sea-lochs 
on the west coast of iScotland. The v'hole North Sea is 
relatively shallow, particularly in the southern parts. As 
far north as about ST S'" N. lat. the depth is hardly any- 
where greater than 100 metres, but north of this parallel 
the bottom slopes downwards into the depths of the 
Norwegian Sea. A fairly wide depression of the sea- 
bottom, where the depth may be over 600 metres (or 
300 fathoms), follows the coasts of Norway aiul Sweden 
and extends into the Skagerrak. Apart from this, the 
North Sea is shallower, on the whole, 'than the Irish Sea 
and St. Georges (liannel. 'rhe Bristol and English 
('hannels are also shallow*«water areas, and the depths 
are almost evcTy where le.ss than 100 metres. 

Submarinr The 200-metrc coiitoiir line, which may be taken as 
tho* representing an arbitrary seaward limit of the British 
pUieau approu(?hes nearest to our islands in the latitude 

of Achill Head, on the w^est coast of Ireland, where it is 
only about 40 miles distant from the land. It is about 
140 miles distant from Land's End at its nearest point, 
and about 70 miles distant from Brest. Erom this point 
it approaches the continental coast, becoming nearest 
at the Sj)anish-l*ortugiM‘sc frontier, wlM^ri^ that impinges 
on the sea. Along the coasts of Spain and Portugal it is 
at an average distance from the land of little over 30 miles. 

There* are two elevations of the sea-bottom off the west 
coasts of the British Isles, well outside the 200-melre 
contour line. One of these* is about 120 miles from the 
coast of Galway, and the other surrounds Kockall. Both 
arc very important fishing* grounds. North from the 
Shetland Islands the British plateau is continued to the 
north-west as a ridge of sea-bottom joining Shetland and 
the Faeroe Islands : this is the W'yville-Thompson Ridge, 
and over its most elevated part* the sea has an average 
depth of about 400 metre.s (200 fathoms). There are 
extensive banks round the Faeroes, and these are again 
continued further to the north-west until they join the 
banks surrounding Iceland : over the Faeroe-lcelandic 
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ridge the sea has an average depth of about *600 metres 
(300 fathoms). Thus an extensive elevation of the sea- 
bottom joins Britain with the Faeroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland. It separates the North Atlantic Ocean into 
two very distinct and different bashis : the Norwegian 
basin to the north-easi of the ridge, and the Atlantic 
basin to the south-west. The sea-bottom slopes down 
slowly from the Wyville-Thoinpson Ridge to u depth 
of over 3.r)t40 metres (1,000 fathoms) in the Norwegian 
Sea, an^i more ra]>idly to still greater (lepths in the 
Atlantic basin. This ridge, or ‘barrier', is a fa(*tor of 
great importance iti the circulation of the water of the 
nortliCTri Atlantic an<l Norwegian seas. 

The sea-])ottom itself over idl this area of shallow water ivi i 
is relatively uniform. Within the *J00-metre line the 
bottom deposits are t'verywhere ‘ ttTiigenoiis ’ in nature*, 
that is. formed fnuii the ero.sioii of the adjacent land. 
They tluTefon* reflect the g(*ologi(ml nature of the latter, 
aiul ar«* composed of more or less coarse gravels near the 
land. an<l then of line ('lean sand. In cdiannels and 
depressions when^ thcTc is not niucdi run of wat(*r, as 
underneath tidal eddies, line mud mav be laid down. On 
the other hand, the .sea-bottom in places where tla* stream 
or current is rapid may be of almo.st bare rock. This is 
tin* cas<* in the Irish >S(*a <»n most parts of a line joining 
(.'alf of Man with Holyhead, where the sea is dec *] test ; 
and also on the Wyville-Thoinpson Ridge, when; the 
eurn'iif .scours any light deposits from the sea-bottom. 

In the narrower chaiuK'ls near the land the powerful tidal 
streams merely shift the sand from place to plaee, and 
a wreck or olh«‘r heavy' mass on the sea-bottom may 
become sunk in sand within a few days. Jn some part.« of 
the North and Irish .seas*there are also glacial deposit.s, 
for some ridges of stones in the North Sea appear to be the 
remains of ancient moraines. Round the coasts of Iceland 
the bottom deposits may be markedly magmdie and 
render the navigation of fishing vessels in these regions 
dangerous and even dis«istrous. Outside the i>00-raetre 
(275-fathom) contour line the terrigenous .sands become 
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replaced by fine muds, and further out still this terrigenous 
mud disappears and is replaced by the globigerina ooze 
which is the characteristic Atlantic al>ys3al deposit. In 
the shallow waters, particularly near the land, the 
terrigenous gravels, ^ands, and muds may be mixed with 
materials of organic origin, mainly the broken shells of 
mollusca, or the calcan^ous skeletons of certain algae 
or polyzoa. 'lo some ext(?nt this calcarcwis (or siliceous 
in the case of sponge remains) organic d*'bri« is found in 
all shallow-water dcf)osits. 

The North Sea, the Irish Sea, with St. George’s Channel, 
the Bristol and English Channels, th(i*shalJow seas round 
the north, west, aiul south of Ireland, and the banks off 
the coast of Galway, together form what may be called 
tJie Homo Fishery liegions. 'I'hoir combined area is 
over 1100,000 square nautical miles (400,000 square 
statute miles). Over the greater jairt of this extensive 
tract of sea fishing of some kind or other is carried on. 
TraAvIing is j)ossibIe, as a rule, only on a sea-bottom 
composed of gravel, sand, or mud. If there are large 
stones the trawl-net becomes arrested, but various con- 
trivances are now used which allow of trawling being 
carried on on mueb rougher sea-bottoms than was formerly 
possible. Fishing by means of long lines carrying baited 
hooks, or by drift or trammel nets tlonting freely in the 
sea, may, of course, be conducted over any kind of sea- 
bottom. The North Sea, the Irish Sea, and the two 
Channels are the traditional Briti.sli fishing grounds, and 
trawling \\a.s formerly restricted to these seas. With the 
advent of steam fishing vessels, the area cxjiloitcd became 
enormously enlarged. 

The Northern Fishery Region.s possess many common 
charaeters. I’hey are the Barents Sea, that is the Arctic 
Sea off the mouth of the White Rea ])roper and extending 
north as far as the iec-iields ; the Icelandic Banks ; the 
Faeroese Banks ; the Ko('kall Bank, and the sea to the 
immediate north and west of Scotland as far from the land 
as the 200-metrc contour line. British steam-vessels fre- 
quent all these regions. There is some trawling off the west 
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coast of Norway, and even in the Baltic, but the quantity 
of fish landed from these sea-areas is s<i small that it has 
not hitherto been iqcluded in the statistical accounts. 

The Southern ^ Fishery Regions inciiide the coastal 
waters off the months of the Irish SImv and the English 
Channel; tliat off the coasts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, extending into the Bay of Biscay ; and the 
coastal waters off Morocco, as far south as about IU)‘ N. 
lat. The wlfole area formed In* measuring tlu'se northern 
and soutjiern regions out to the !?00-falhom contour line, 
and adding that (»f the Home Hegions, is well over 
700,00*^' square naittical miles (1,000,000 stpiare statute 
miles). \Vc may speak of it all as the British fishery area, 

Since the greater part of the fish caught in it by trawling 
is taken by British V(‘sscls. 

The tides and tidal streams arc of local rather thanWaUtr 
general importance to the fisheries. The main s< heme nf 
the British tides is as follows: Hritwii 

The Atlantic thlal umlulation approaches tlie Irish xjXli. 
coast with a rather oblique fnint and splits into three 
waves. On(‘ of these enters the English diannel, and 
being partially retlectt‘d from the* narrows at Dover, 
j)rodut'es very complex effects : part i>f it, howc*ver, 
penetrates into tlic North Sea. 'I'hc s<*cond wave entiTs 
the Bristol ( Ijamicl. and as th<* latter narrows, ac<(uircs 
a great amplitude, along with a translatory motion, 
])rodiicing the tidal ' bore ‘ of tbe Severn. 'I'be third wave* 
enters St. George's (‘haiiM(‘l, and also actpiin'S a translatory 
motion, it is dcllecteii by the rotation of the Earth, to 
the east, so that llie stream enters the? Irish Sea and flows 
mainly belw<*en England a4i<l the isle of Man. The 
primary tidal wave also sends a stream into the northern 
part of the Irish Sea, through the North Channel, and 
these two streams, north and south, and inUirfere 

along a line drawn from ftboiit Ramsey, in the Isle of Alan, 
towards the mouth of MorecainlM*, Bay in Ijancashiro. 

Tbe remainder of the Atlantic undulation then passes to 
the north-east, entering the North Sea round the coasts of 
Scotland, and then impinging on the c<iasts of Norw'ay. 
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Four nlain streams, or currents, take part in the 
circulation of water in the British fishery area : (1) the 
Gulf Stream or North Atlantic IJrift, or European 
Stream ; (2) the Polar current ; (3) the Baltic current ; 
(4) the Mediterranean current. 

The Gulf Stream properly so-called is the current of 
relativcJy warm and dense water formed by the juncture 
of the North and South Equatorial streams. Part of it 
flows out from the (iulf of Mexico through *the Strait of 
Florida, but probably the greater part passes tq the out- 
side of the West Indian islands, and the combined stream 
then flows to the north-east along the coast of North 
America. It is continually deflected to the right (the 
deflecting force due to the rotation of the Earth being 
proportional to a function of the sine of the latitude). 
It thus spreads out fan-like into the North Atlantic, 
forming a gigantic eddy or anti-cyclonic circulation, 
returning again to rejoin the North K(|uatorial stream. 
In the centre of this eddy is the Sargasso Sea, an extensive 
tract of water (containing much ‘ Gulf-weed ’ (Sargassum). 
The limits of this eddy are variable with tlie season ; in 
March it extends no further north than the latitude of the 
Azores, but in November it spreads much further to the 
north-cast and may approach closely to the coasts of 
northern Africa and southern Europe. Tlie diift of 
water reaching the British Isles and the coasts (rf northern 
Europe originates in this (iulf Stieain eddy. Both the 
temperature and the salinity ^ are relatively high. 

"I'he l*olar current originate.s in high northern latitudes, 
being caused partly by the entrance of fresh water into 
the sea, partly by the melting of ice, but mainly by rather 
complex thermodynamical factor.s. It flows mainly to 
the east of (Jreenland and Iceland, then becomes defl(x;ted 
to the right round the south of (Greenland into Davis 
Strait, where it joins a southerly drift of water coming 

* * Salinity* i» tho total nia»s of salts, mcasurrd in grammes, contained 
in 1,000 grammes of sea wattT, providiHl that all carbonates arc reduced to 
oxides, that all halogens arc cstimatcHl as chlorine, and that all organic 
matter is ignited. Salinity is always liotermined by estimation of th 9 
chlorine. 
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down from the north. It then Hows to tht^ south-west 
towards the coast of Labrador, as the current so nuined, 
and at about 41'^N. lat. it impinges on the northerly- 
flow^ingGuIf Stream, tlie waters of the two cuiTenls inier- 
ptmetrating each* other as distinct l^trata. I'he l*olar 
currents consist of relatively cold water of low siiiinity. 

The Baltic current Hows out through the Sound, (’at- BaUi« 
tegat, and Skagcrrak, and then streams mainly to the ^“*^*''"*^* 
north along Uie coast of Norway, but also, to some extent, 
to the south along the coast of Jutland. It is a current 
protluccxf by dilution, that is. the amount of fresh water 
entering the Baltic* Sea by precipitation, and from the 
g/eat rivers, is more than is removetl by evaporation. A 
c-iiTcnt of water, thcrefort*. strc^ims out frcnn the (’attegat 
along the surface, while a tompeiisatory current Hows in 
along the ,sca-bottom. 'I'he outthiwing llaliic current 
consists of relatively cold water <if low .salinity. 

The Mediterranean current is a ctaa eiitratiim .stream. .Misliu-r- 
T’he amount <»f water <‘iitcrlng that sea from rainfall 
from the land is much less than the amount removed hy 
evaporation. The level of the McditiTiani'an trials, 
therefore, to heccunc lowered, and a siiperticial eiirrent of 
Atidiitie water Hows into it thr<iiigh the Strait (»f (iibrallar, 
while a coiiipi'iisatory current Hows out at a dt^eper level. 

It is this (hvp riiiTeiit with whieh we are (MUMreriied. It 
consists of relatively warm water of high salinity. 

All these various .streams reach the ibitisli seas and 
produce very important etfe<-ts. I’hc; drift resulting from 
the inoinentum of the tjulf Stream cdily, and hel)>ed, no 
doubt, by the impelling force of tin* prevah'iit soiilh- 
wc.stcrly (\vclonic storms, impinges on the west of Ireland 
and .Scotland, and some of this Atlantic water enters the 
English Cliannel and oven* penetrates into the soulheni 
jiart of the North Sea. Another ofl-shoot from the toilf 
Stream Drift enters .St. George’s Channel, and cun he 
recognixe<l as far north as the sea between the Isle of 
Man and Anglc.sc‘y. The remainder passes on to the north, 
and a considerable volume of water enters the Nortli 
Sea after flowing to the north of the Shetlands. This 

1321*1 K 
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inflowing Atlantic water forms a cyclonic circulation of 
great dimensions in the North Sea, the water flowing over 
towards the continental coasts, then south along the latter, 
and back again towards the east coast of Scotland. The 
main drift of Atlantic water impinges on the submarine 
barrier formed by the elevations of the sea-bottom 
between Shetland and Greenland, and some of it bathes 
the coasts of Iceland, and even penetrates as far to the 
north-east as the coasts of Spitsbergen. A relatively 
strong How ot water, however, passes over the Wyville- 
Thompson Ridge, and then, flowing through the Shetland- 
Facroe Channel, impinges on the western coast of Norw^ay. 
This is the main axis of the Gulf Stream Drift in high 
latitudes. The water flov/s round North Cape into the 
Barents Sea, but by this time it has parted with a consider- 
able pro))ortion of its heat, and sinks below the surface, 
flowing on as a bottom current. 

Uiimixcd water of Polar origin probably never enters 
the British seas, but the Gulf Stream water that does 
batlu; our coasts may at times become mixed with cold 
and light water from the north. It is probable that some 
of the water of the Labrador current becomes transported 
towards the British Islands by mixture with the Gulf 
Stream Drift, and this is the more likely to happen in 
thosi> years w'hcn the Labrador current is relatively strong 
and the Gulf Stream Drift relatively wTak. Also some 
southerly-flowing Arctic water is carried across to the 
east ill the Norwegian Sea, where there is a very complex 
system of cyclonic eddies of various dimensions ; and this 
w'atcr may be taken into t he off-shoot of the Gulf Stream 
Drift wiiicli penetrates into the North Sea. The western 
shores of the British Islands can hardly be affected by the 
Polar currents except by the mixture of Labrador current 
water with that of the Gulf Stream Drift. 

Not very much is known with regard to the distribution 
of Mediterranean water in the British seas. The tempera- 
ture in the Mediterranean, down to great depths, is 
relatively high — about 12®~13° C. (= 53®-56° F.), and 
the w*ater is also highly saline. Because of its high salinity 
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it is very dense, so that it flows as a deep current. It is 
continually deflected to the east by reason of the rotation 
of the earth, so that it approaches the west coasts of 
Britain. It can recognized as a deep, warm, and 
highly saline stratum in the channH between Scotland 
and the Uockall Rank, and it may also become mixed with 
the water normally prestMit in the scni near the land, and 
so may raise the salinity of the inshore shallow water 
seas. • 

The outflowing Baltic current has not \)wi\ very i'X- 
tensively investigated, but its eiItH‘ts are probably of 
local importance only. 

Both the temperature and the salinity of the water of Aimual 
Mio British seas are .subjwrl to variation, in the open ,, 

Atlantic to the south an<l west of Ireland lla^ temperature 
of the sea varies between 10 i \ and about 15 ('. {5d ' 

59'^ e\): in the Faeroe-Shetlaml t'hannel the range is 
betweeii about 7^ (- . 44*5 ’ F.)and 12 (\ ( 54 F.). In 

the Barent.s Sea it is from 0 ('. to (’ ( ■ .*12 50 F.). 

As we approach the land the tem|KTature variations 
throughout the year become of greater magnitudf\ In 
St. (Jeorges Channel as far north as the sea betwwii 
Holyhead and Fie of Man the tem|M*rature varies betwt*en 
about li -7'' C. {4:i •44-5 F.) to about 10 -12 ' C. (otC- 

5:i-5' F.). Ill the Irish Sea near the land the variation 
is from about II C. {I17‘5 F.) to about IK ('. (I>4*5 F.). 

Similar tem})eraturc ranges arc observed in the North 
Sea, the amjditude of the annual wavc^ bc^ing least in the 
central parts and greatest in the shallow inshore parts. 
Sea-water itself has a high spwifie heal, so that its Wm- 
)MTature rise.s to a much lessaextent than that of the land, 
wlien both surfaces are expoM*d to the same intensity of 
solar radiation. The land therefore heals up to a much 
greater extent than the sea during the summer, and (rools 
down much lower during the winter. In the summer 
the r'hallow inshore waters absorb this accumulated heat 
from the land and become ludter than they would by 
reason of solar radiation alone, (inversely, the shallow 
inshore waters become cooled by contact with the land 
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during the winter months. If tidal streams were absent, 
or were much weaker than they are, this heating and 
cooling effect of the land would be of very little importance. 
But round most of the shores of the British Islands the 
tidal streams are relatively strong, and the influence of 
the land becomes apparent at considerable distances, 
for the tides transport water to and from the land for 
many miles. 

The isotherms arc neither parallel to the latitudes, as 
they would be* if the height of the sun alone counted, nor 
parallel to the coast, as they would be if the effect of land 
4 ,nd water alone counted. In the open North Atlantic 
the isothermal lines are bent toward the north-east. This 
is also the case in the Irish Sea. In the North Sea the 
isotherms are curved towards the cast into the Skagerrak, 
and in the south towards the central part of the basin.* 
1'lioy are also bent towards the north-cast towards the 
west coast of Norway. This indicates that there is si flow 
of warm water from the open .Atlantic south from the 
British Isles towards North-West Europe, which affects 
the course of the isothermal lines. That warm and dense 
water is Iratisjiorted can be proved in various ways : (1) 
by actual observation of the drift of floating objects, 
either wreckage, or surface or bottom ' drift-bottles *, or 
other art ieles set free from determined positions ; (2) 
by actual measurements of the veliH*ity of the currents, 
after allowing for the effects of tlu* tides; and (3) by 
calculations from Knudscifs * Hydrographic Theorem ’, 
a relation between salinity, ])recipitation, land drainage, 
and flow of water. The result of all these methods is to 
show that water flows through the Straits of Dover into 
the Nort h Sea at the rate of about 3 miles per 24 hours ; 
through the North Channel, out from the Irish Sea, at tlie 
rate of 4 miles per 24 hours ; and over the Wyville- 
Thompson Ridge, in the Faeroe diannel, into the 
Norwegian Sea, at 0*2 miles in the same period. The 
flow is thus relatively rapid in confined seas, or in straits, 
but in large, 0 {)en sea areas, as in the Atlantic or the 
Norwegian Sea, it is very much less. Thus a water- 
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particle will take, on the average, about t>vo yoara to 
travel from the Wyvillo-Tlionipson Ridge to the Baronts 
Sea, or the sea wegt of Spit3l>ergen. 

This inflow varies both |H>riodically and irregularly. Vnm. 
Periodic annual variations in the jftrengih of the tbilf 
Stream Drift are due to the shifting north and south of *n 
the positions of the equatorial streams as the sun pass<*s * 
from north t<» s<nith (and vice versa) of tlie equator in 
the course Of the year. The result of this ijeriodic change^ 
of the Jforlh E(iuatorial Stream is tlie expansii>n (cul- 
minating in Xovember) t^f the (iulf Stn^ain eddy, and its 
contraction (reaching a minimum in March) back to its 
torriMT position. As the area of the .\tlantic covered by 
\<iilf Stream water (‘xpands, life Ilow of this wafer towards 
the north increases, and this maximal inflow is attained 
at different times in <lilTerent latitudes. In the N«>rf h Sea 
and English diaimel the greaf<»st inflow of .Atlantic water 
occurs ill .spring : in flu* Iri.sh S(*a it is a little later about 
May : it is later still in the remote northern seas, occurring 
about Xovember in the dts'p waters of the Han*nts Sc*a. 

'Hie inflow of .\tlantie water into tlie enclosed and c*oastal 
s<*as of .\(»rthcrn Europe is ac(*ompanied by an increase 
of tein}ierature and .silinity, since tlie inflowing water 
has a higher temperature aiul .salinity than that which 
would beiuumally present in tlu*se areas if there were no 
curn*m s. 

All the other currents vary in strength in an analogous 
manner, but the factors iletermining lhe.se variations have 
been mucli less eoinjiletely investigated than in the en.se 
of the (bilf Stream Drift. 

In a<ldition to th<*se annual periodic variations of tem- Siruittr 
jK'rature arul .salinity there are also variations of 
|K*ri(Kl, or {lerhaps uiifUTioflic* in character. I'hercs is appa- cihaiiKos. 
rently a temperature and salinity jw^riod of eitluu* two 
or thris* years ; and onc'of ten to twelve y<tars, this last 
period being almost certainly asscM-iated in some way with 
the (rleven-j’carly sun-spot period. I’lieso longer f>crio<lie 
changes are of great interest and practical importance, 
since not only the general chara<-ter of the weather, but 
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also variatibns in the productivity of the fisheries appear 
to depend on them. The general nature of the weather 
over the British Islands depends largely pn the origin, path, 
and intensity of the cyclonic atmospheric disturbances 
reaching our shores dither from the Atlantic to the south- 
west, or from the Icelandic seas. These are regions of 
atmospheric instability, the former being situated near 
the margin of a belt of high pressure, and the latter being 
a centre of low pressure. In each ease the temperature 
distribution on the surface of the sea is also ipistable, 
and tins instability depends on, or is rather the result of, 
the changing velocity and directioif of the currents. 
A very large isolated patch of w'ater which is w'armer than 
the adjacent water will set tip an ascending current of air, 
and (!onsequenily a cyclonic disturbance, w'hich will then 
travel in a direction determined by the general atmospheric 
circulation. Relative stability in the distribution of 
temperature in the Atlantic to the south-west of the 
British Islands, or in the sea round Iceland, will there- 
fore bo accompanied with calms — usually w'cather of the 
anticyclonic type ; while instability will commonly be 
associated with the generation of cyclonic disturbances, 
and consequent rainy and stormy w’eather. Since changes 
in the distribution of water of unequal temperature occur 
with relative slowness, it is possible to forecast the general 
conditions of the atniosphen* to wiiich they give rise. 
Salinity Salinity changes are generally, but not always, concomi- 
changoH. changes of tempt*rature. Gulf Stream water is 

relatively warm, and its salinity is high (in the margins of 
the Sargasso Sea about 36 to 37 ^/qq). In the open sea 
off the west coast of Ireland the salinity varies between 
36 and 35 " ; in the Faeroe Channel and the eastern 

parts of the Norwegian iSea, it is about 35-5 to 35 %q; 
in the North Sea there is not much water of salinity 
of over 35 %q, and this is the base also in St. George’s 
and the English Channel. The Irish Sea and the inshore 
waters to the WTst of Scotland are seas of low salinity, the 
values varying between 34-5 and about 30%o. The 
Baltic is a sea of low' salinity, and in some places the water 
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may actually be fresh. The Polar streams are relatively 
cold, and their salinity is low — about 30 to 32 
Changes in the salinity of the sea-water in the British seas 
occur more slowly than do changes in temperature, since 
they can only hv effected by the mixture of the inflowing 
Atlantic water with water from the Pofar and Baltic 
currents, or from that draining off the land. 

The temperature and salinity changes so far mentioiUHl ('hangos 
are those ©f the 8U|>crficial waters. In the 
enclosed^ and coastal seas the water is genenilly homo- 
thermic and homosalinc — that is, there is imrdly any 
flifferepce, as a rule, between the tempc'ratiire and salinity 
of the water from the surface down to the bottom. This 
i;> bwause of the very thorough mixtuni of water priKluced 
by the rapid tidal stre^ams and storms in these regions. 

In the deeper oceanic basins, however, thi‘ diflc^ivnee may 
be considerable : thus the temperature of the .\tlantic at 
depths of about 3,000 metres to the south of the VVyville- 
Tinunpson Ridge is about 2-5 i\ (30-5 l*\) on the average, 
while it varies between about 5 to 8 ('. (41 to 44-5 K.) 
on the surface. On the north-east side of tlie Ridge the 
surfac<‘ temperature of the Norwegian Sea is vi'ry much 
as it is in the Atlantic, but the bottom temperature 
varies beiween - t> o and - O S <\ (31-1 and 30*0 F.). 

Tlie bottom temperature in the Skagerrak and Barents 
Sea may actually be much higher than at the surfac^e. 

The low teinperatun* of the bottom water in the At hint i(! 
and Norwegian basins is dtie to the sinking by convection 
of water wliich has become dense? because, of cooling by 
radiation. The high temperature of the bottom water 
of the SkagcTruk and Baronts Sea is ihe result of the? 
sinking towards the bottom of Atlantic water, whiedi, 
although it is relatively* warm, is yet very dense by 
reason of its high salinity. 

Because of these diffevences in physical condition.s there Finherici: 
are notable differences in the kinds of fish taken in the 
various fisher}' regions. It is, of course;, impossible tot*»hot. 
give a complete account of the distribution of edible Kc?a- 
tishes in the north European seas. The most abundant 
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species belong to about half a dozen families ; they are : 
ClupeidaCj the herring, sprat, and pilchard ; the (jodidae^ 
cod, haddocsk, whiting, hake, coalfish ^or saithe), ling, and 
pollack ; the Pleuronectidae^ plaice, sole, brill, turbot, 
halibut, lemon sole, watch, megrim, dab, and flounder ; 
Rajidae, various species of skates and rays ; ScylUidm^ 
two or three species of dogfishes ; various other families, 
including the species mackerel, gurnard (several species), 
bream, angler-fish, catfish, and dory. These are the 
principal species brought into the markets. Most of 
them may be found in one or more of the fishery regions — 
the North Sea, for instance — but theirTclative abundance 
varies with th(‘ fishing ground. The following account is 
based upon the statisticaUreturns for 1910. It includes 
only trawl-caught (bottom -living or demersal) fishes. 

Thfi North Sea. Th(^ principal species of fish landed 
from this region are haddock (42 %, of the total 
weight of all fish landed), cod (20%), plaice (14%). 
Whiting are also fairly abundant. Turbot, brill, and 
sol(‘s are also taken in paying quantities, but soles 
an* r(istri(?led to tlie part of the North Sea lying south 
of a curved lino drawm from Denmark, south of the 
Dogg(*r Hank, and then across towards the Scottish coast. 

The Irish Sea and St. George's Channel. Skates and 
rays form 20 „ of the total catch, plaice 18%, and cod 
17%. Turbot and brill are also taken, but not in abun- 
dance -the former s|K?eies is the rarer. Soles are rela- 
tively abundant in some parts of the region, more so 
perhaps than in any other of the home regions. Gurnards 
are abundant. In the inshore waters flounders and dabs 
are abundant, but these fishes have little commercial 
value. ( V)d and whiting occur mainly in the winter and 
spring. Haddock are arbitrary in their appearance, 
occurring in abundance in some years, and being almost 
absent in oth(*rs. 

The Bristol Channel. Skates and rays form 25 %, 
conger-CH'ls 11 ®/o, and whiting 10 " of the total catch. 
In other respects this area resembles St. George’s Channel. 

The English Channel. IMaice are abundant, forming 
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18% of the total catch ; skates and rays form and 

do^shes 11 % of all fish taken. 

Th€ of Scotland, Northeni species an* abundant . 

Cod and coalfish each form landed, ami 

haddock IT®;,. Other species, sueli rts ling and halibut, 
occur. Some southern forms - -hake, bream, *and megrims 
— are taken. Skates and rays are common. 

The of Ireland. The fisli found is partly southeni 
and partly northern. Hake (a southern species) form 
8(5® ;,, ling (a northern species) 17®|„and skates and rays 
13®/i, of the whole <‘atch taken. 

The South of Ireland. The typical fish taken here in Tho 
<let^p water is the hake, which forms (54 ®„ of the total 
c«i('.'h. Bn'am (a southern species) form (5®^ and skates 
and rays also (5®„ of all. 

The Bay of Biscay, 'riiese grounds are visittMi chiefly 
for the hake whicli they (contain. Bream form 8%, and 
skates and rays H®,, of the t<»(al <juanti(y of fish taken. 
Trawling is carried <»n lier«‘ in deeper water than in any 
of the other regions, (In* vessels ‘shf»oting’ their m*(s 
sometimes in 4ri0 metres (2(»t» fathoms), and dragging in 
towards shallo\vc*r water, 'rhe* trawlabh' area is restricted, 
forming a rather narrow margin chiefly f>n the Spanish 
side of the Bay. 

The Coasts of J^ortfojal and Morocco. Hake ((io® ^) is 
again the |>redoininnnt fisli takt^i. Skat(*s and rays form 
l(i® (,of all. Soles are relatively more abundant in this 
region than elsewhere, and form l2®/„ of the total catch. 

The. Sorih of Scotland, ({adoid fishes are the most ■iho 
abundant of all in (his region. Haddock form 2S®, ****''.• ***-**® 
cod 27 ® and ling 12” „of tiu* total catch. Halibut also 
(K-cur, with the ubiquitous skates and rays. 

The Bfjckall Banks. The* fishery in this region is v(^ry 
similar to that in the .sea to the north of Scotland. Hafi- 
dock form 25 ® q, cod IH® ^f, and ling 17® „ of the total. 

The Faeroe Banks. ( Vi<l form ®4, haddes-k 2(5 ® and 
halibut (5®o of the total. The region is very impc*rtant, 
because of the value of the halibut taken. 

The Ireland Banks. T'ishiiig is rostricte«l to a com- 
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parativel^ narrow belt of sea round the island, and is 
carried on principally during the summer months. The 
principal species taken are cod (47%), haddock (23%), 
and plaice (9%). Ling, coalfish, and halibut are also 
taken. When thifJ region was first exploited by English 
steam trawlers, during the first few years of the twentieth 
century, very large quantities of large plaice were caught, 
but the proportion of this fish taken has steadily decreased 
since then. • 

Tlie Barents Sea. This region is better known to 
trawlers as the ‘ White Sea It has only recently been 
extensively fished, and the fishery (depending upon the 
inflow of Gulf Stream water) is only practicable during 
a few months in the yekr. So far it has been a very 
lucrative plaice ground, the proportion of this fish taken 
being H4%. Haddock come next (10%), and then cod 
(5 "/o). The proportion of plaice taken, as in the case 
of the Icelandic fishery, will probably decrease as the 
grounds are increasingly exploited. 

Tho Fisheries for surface-living fishes — the herring, sprat, 

pilchard, and mackerel — constitute the pelagic fisheries. 
Tho most important species is the herring, which is the 
most abundant of all species, demersal or pelagic, taken 
by British fishermen. The herring is essentially an open 
sea or even o(?canic fish, shoaling at certain seasons as it 
approaches the land. Its northern limit of distribution 
is about the latitude of the southern point of Greenland, 
while the Bay of Biscay forms its southern limit. It 
oe(*urs all round the coasts of Britain, but is most 
abundant on the north-west and north of Scotland, and 
on the western side of the North Sea, almost as far 
south as the Thames estuar3\ Generally speaking, the 
fishery is later in the year the further south the shoals 
appear. Large quantities of herrings are also caught 
by trawling. 

The sprat is most abundant in the Thames estuary and 
on the south-east coast of England, in the Firth of Forth 
and in the inshore waters of the Moray Firth. It is 
abundant on the west coast of England northward from 
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Wales. It occurs elsewhere, of course, but the only 
important fisheries carried on are those on the south-east 
of England and in the firths on the east of Scotland. 

It also is a northern fish, typically, and occurs in grt^ut 
abundance in the Norwegian fionls ; btit it also is found 
in the Bay of Biscay and in the Mediterranean. The fish 
from these various regions form, however, local racc*s, 
or varieties. The pilchard occurs in abundaiuv only in 
the English i'hannel, off the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon. It is a southern fish. The mackerel is alsi» 
a southern fish which occurs in abundance in the Knglisli 
Channel, in St. George's (/hannel. and the Irish Sea. and 
in the sea off the west i»f Ircdand. It apiM'ars to appn»ach 
the British Islands from the south when the (hilf Stream 
flow becomes strongest. 

The British fishery an*a then*forcM*(»ntains fish ht^longingi'laMiiim 
to two main categories, northern and southern 
There is iio hard and fast line between these categories ; «ml 
the distinction is liasc^d rather on the commercial abiin- 
dance of the fi.sh(*s. (*od, halibut, ling, haddock, and 
herring are northern specii*s ; hake, mackend, im^grims. 
and j)ilchards are southern fi>rms. Tin* plai<*e is. on the 
wlioie, a northern species, as its distribution in the 
Barents Sea and round tin* coasts of Ic(*land shows. It 
is almost ecpially abumlant «'Vcry where in the more 
.shallow parts of the home s<?as. It is of little ( ommerciul 
importance south from the English ('haniH*l. 'I'he stile is, 
on the whole, a southern fish, but it ticcurs all over the 
Irish Sea. and even in the Firth of (1ytle. This latter 
area represents its northern limit of di.strihiitit)ii on the 
westcni side of Britain, just as the J)oggt*r Bank marks 
its norihern limit on the ea.stcni side. Other species, 

8ueh as skates, rays, gurAards, &c., are very witlely 
distributed, and little can be said of a general nature^ as 
to their occurrence. Tho sprat is also an examjile of 
a very widely' di.stributed fish, the precise variety of 
which depends, however, upon the region in which it 
occurs. It is abundant, for instance, not. only in the 
British Seaa, but also in the Mediterranean and off the 
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coaHts of Norway. But in these different regions it 
exists as distinct varieties. 

Many of the species of commercial fishes are migratory, 
and their abundance in any one region varies from season 
to season. The ifiackerel is such a fish, migrating north- 
wards from the south, and the cod is one which migrates 
southwards from the north. These migration paths, with 
their limits and periods, are fairly well marked, and are 
the same (with aperiodic fluctuations) from year to year. 
Many other species carry out migratory movements on 
a more limited scale. In all (;ascs the factors determining 
the migrations in general, as well as the aperiodic varia- 
tions with respect to extent, limits, and times, are the 
periodica and ajieriodie ‘variations in temperature and 
salinity of the sea-water, fn many cases the details of 
th(\s(‘ migratory movements are very incompletely knowm, 
but a good deal of information has been obtained for 
some Hpe(M*es of fishes. It is imj)Ossible to do more than 
n^er, in this place, to those results, and the reader is 
ad viscid to consult the wwks mentioned in the biblio- 
grajdiy at the cuul of this article. 

MoUkmIh 'IVawIing is by far the most important method of 
ing':"*' fishing employed in the British fishery area. The trawl- 
trawling. net is a very large conical bag of netting which is dragged 
along tin's sea-bottom. I'he meshes of this net vary 
with the purpose for which it is designed. For the 
capture of sea -fish the meshes are from IJ to I-4 inches 
in diameter, but for the capture of shrimps the mesh is 
only h inch in diameter. 'Fhe larger trawls employed 
by st(‘ain vessels may be about 100 feet in width at the 
open end, and about one and a half to twice that distance 
in h'ligth. The mouth of the net is kept open either by 
being stretched on a beam* of wood, carried by tw'o 
stirnip-shaped iron runners, or it is kept open by being 
fastened at each end to a heavy, wooden, iron-shod 
‘ board \ These boards art^ set at an angle to the direc- 
tion in w'hich the net is being dragged so that they 
diverge outw'ards when they are being fowled. In all 
cases tlic open mouth of the net, when it drags along the 
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sea-bottom, is fastened to a thick rope, the foot-ro|H'. 

This on being dragged along tlie sea-bottom ‘ scares ’ 
the fish there, and they jump over it into the mouth of 
the net. 

Trawling is carried on by both sailing- and steam- suiiin >5 
vessels. The former are of many dilTereiil kinds, mwv **''*'' **’*^ 
trawling may be prosecuted by small half-decked, cutter- 
rigged boats, carrying a crew of two men. as a rule ; 
or by the traditional smac'k. a yawl-rigged. fiilly-decke«l 
ves.sel, carrying a crew of four men. The sfnaller half- 
decke<l boat may c<ist about £1(N> to £lo0 to build : ami 
the larg*‘r about Ji:2^<K»0. The sina<‘ks have as a rule 
small steam-boilers and steam -capstans for hauling their 
lu The half-deeked boats (siic^ond-elass vess(‘ls) w(»rk 
mainly within territorial waters, or not far from the land, 
and seldom stay at sea for nion* than a day. 'i'lie smacks 
trawl over the greater part of the home seas in the 
North Sea, the Knglish Channel, in St. (ieorge's diannel. 
and in the Nt»rfh Sea. TIuy make voyages t»f seldom 
more than a wt^^k in <luratioii. c.\c«'pt when they land 
tht‘ir catches by lnean^ of carriers, st«‘am- vessels whic h 
take the lisli from the lishing-groiiiids into port. 

Kvery year a irrcater proportion of the* trawl-caught siium 
li.'ili IS lakcij by im*ans of the steam -trawlers. These nrv 
vc.sscls of a very charac teristic appcaraiic c : tlM*y have* 
a small ' hart -house nc-arly amidships, llu-y sheer greatly 
upwards towards tlu^ hows, being low amiciships so as to 
enable the trawl to he taken aboard without tcio unieli 
labour ; there is little * top-hamper ’ on derk, s«i that 
they are as a rule very good vessels in a seaway. I'lie 
larger steam-trawlers may he. about ]l!0 feet in length, 
about 120 loii.s (net), and may have engines of over 
100 horse*|)o\ver. They cArry two otter trawls and 
fi.shing is (‘Ciiitinuoiis. 'riie net is dragged for about 
six hours, the crew being «ngagc^d meanwhilcf in gutting, 
cleaning, and packing the previously caught tisii. As 
soon as one net is hauled, the other is * shot '. 'lliese 
vessels carry a crew of about eight men, master, mate, 
two or three 'deck-hands coc>k, two engineers, and fire- 
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man. They may cost about £7,000 to build. They make 
voyages of varying duration. When fishing in the home 
seas, the vessel may not be away from port for longer 
than a week to a fortnight, but a voyage to the Barents 
Sea or the coast* of Morocco may Ikst a month or so. 
They spend very little time in port, just long enough to 
land the catch of fish, and take aboard coal, ice, food and 
other stores, perhaps one to three days. They can keep 
the sea in almost all weathers. 

Drift-Doi Fishes swimming near the surface of the sea are caught, 
almost everywhere, by means of drift-nets.' Such an 
instrument is simply a wall of netting the meshes of which 
are about an inch or slightly more in diameter. It is 
usually about 20 to 25 .feet in depth, about 2,500 yards 
in length, and with an area of over 40,000 square yards. 
It is weighted at the bottom, buoyed at the top, and 
floats vertically near the surface of the sea. It is ‘ shot ’ 
at night and hauled in the morning. It drifts in the sea 
with the tide, and fishes swimming against it ‘ mesh ’ 
themselves by partially penetrating the apertures of the 
net. Drift-netting is carried on by the familiar little 
herring ‘ smacjks ’ as they are sometimes called, sailing- 
boats which may carry a crew' of about half a dozen 
hands. It is also prosecuted to a large extent by means 
of steam-vessels. These are rather smaller than steam- 
trawlers : about 00 feet in length. They cost about 
£3,000 to build, and the fishing gear may cost over £700. 

Liiir- Fishes living on the sea-bottom arc also caught by 

tittbiiig. means of baited hooks, and this kind of fishing is carried 
on all round the British Islands, and in the northern 
regions. The lines are Ijiiid on the sea-bottom, being 
buoyed at either vud. They may be of almost any length 
up to the long lines which may carry about 7,000 hooks 
and be several miles in length. Each hook is attached 
to a short piece of line called a ‘ snood and is baited 
with herrings, worms, whelks, or mussels ; perhaps most 
often by means of mussels which are ‘ shelled that is, 
it is the soft body of the shell-fish alone which is put on 
the hook. Vessels engaged in lining may be of almost 
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any type, from the open rowing-boat employed near tlie 
shore, to the steam-liner, or the boats propelled by motors 
driven by paraffin oil. 

There are so many kinds of shore fishing that it 
impossible to do lAoro than mention the various iwethodsjl^ljj^ 
in use. Stake-netting, trammel-netting, andffishing- weirs 
are modes of fishing praetisod on most shores in some 
form. Stake-nets are vertical walls of netting supportcnl 
by wooden stake.s. and set in a tide- way at low water. 
Trammels are drifting vertical walls of netting consisting 
of three nets on the siimo supporting rojws. 'J'ho two 
outer nets are wide meshed, the inner net is narrow 
mx^hed. The fish strikes against the inner mesh, forcing 
it through the wide external juesh. and thus forming 
a poi'ket in which it is caught. Fishing- w^irs are |H*r- 
manent erections of wicker-work sc^t in tide- ways. 

Craos and lobsters are caught in ‘ pots \ which are siifii-iuh. 
w’icker-work l)ask(*ts provided w ith funnel-shaped mouths. 

The pot or creel is bait<*d with fresh or dc'composiiig fish, 
and, lx*ing w'cighted with a stone, it is .sunk to the s(.*a- 
bottom and buoyi'd. (?rab.s and lobsUTs art^ caught on 
almost all <*oa.sis where the .sea-bottom is riK^ky. 

Shrimping is carried on from small sailing - boats 
(second-cla.s.s ve.s.sels), using a small trawl-net about 
10 to iJo feet width, and having nu‘sln‘s of ?, inch in 
diameter. In very shallow' water the net may be 
dragged from a cart drawn by a horse which wmles up 
to its middle in tlu^ .sea. Sometimes shrimps are cauglit 
by ‘ hose-nets long c^vlindrieal nets provided with 
valves or ‘ pockets and .set in a tide-way at low water. 

The ‘ praw'ii ' may be either the irut* prawn (J*alaanon), 
or the ' .shank ‘ or ‘ jiink shrimp ’ {Pamlalus), Shrimping 
is the mo.^t important of rlie.se tw’O branches of fishing. 

It is carried on (extensively on the coasts of Lancashire, 
in some parts of Ireland, .and on the south-east coast of 
England, but not to a considerable (?xt(*nt elsewhere. 
Musselling is practised on the coasts of Lan<eashir<5 and 
Wales, to the gre^atest extent. These shell-fish are also 
obtained from the bays and estuaries on the south and 
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east coasts of England, and from many places on the 
Irish coasts. The mussel fisheries on the Scottish coasts 
are relatively unimportant. Mussels are either picked by 
hand, or raked from the sea-bottom by heavy iron rakes 
mounted on long handles and worked from small boats. 
English native oysters are fished mostly on the south and 
south-east coasts of England, and in some parts of Ireland 
and Scotland, In many other places American oysters 
are imported and rclaid in sheltered spots to fatten. 
Oysters are dredged from the sea-bottom. Cockles are 
taken on most of the British coasts, but mostly in the 
Lancashire bays and estuaries and on the south-east 
coasts of England. They are raked from out of the sand 
at low water. 1’criwinkk‘s are also obtained on most of 
the British coasts : they ai e picked by hand. 

Seine-netting is a method of considerable importance 
only in relation to the Cornish jiilchard fisheries. The 
net is a very large one, which is * shot ' by being throwm 
into the sea from a l>oat which rows out from tlie shore, 
so ais to enclose tlie shoal of fish. One end of the not is 
kept ashore*, and the other end is brought in after being 
taken out to sea round the place where the fish are 
sup])osed to be. The net is then hauled ashore. Sparling 
and salmon are caught by scane-nets on some coasts, and 
to a small extent other species are also so taken. 

Erom the point of view^ of the supply of the public 
markets none of th(*se methods of longshore fishing is of 
much importance ; but collectively they are important 
from an economical point of view, inasmuch as they 
afford a large amount of employment. 

The longshore fisherman usually practises several 
methods of fishing according to the season. Often he is 
also an agricultural labourer,' or is employed diuing the 
summer in yachting, or catering for the sea-side visitor. 

From statistical returns published by the English 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Scottish Fishery 
Board, and the Irish Dejiartment of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, it will be found that the most 
abundant fish in each country is the herring, but this is 
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mainly an east-coast^ fish, caught for the most part by 
Soottish vessels, which also work off the east coast of 
England. The quantity caught on the west and south 
coasts is small compared with that taken on the east. 
Mackerel are the most important fisH taken in Ireland 
and on the south coast of England : tlii.s is because this 
species is a southern one. occurring in greatest abundance 
in the relatively warm water of the (lianneh and in the 
water of the<^ulf Stream Drift on the south and west 
coasts of Ireland. The principal fish hinded on the west 
coast of England is the hake ; this is not eauglit hn'ally 
to an appreciable extent, but is taken by steam-trawlers 
working on the Southern Fishery Regions, and landing 
thcii catches at Fk^^twood, Milfdrd, Swansea, aial (‘ardilT. 
Cod, haddcK^k. and ]>hiieo are the next most important 
sp(*eics of sea lisli landed. 


Table 1 . Ptrerningf. nf th tncrMl jUh landed Jrom rarh nf thr 
KUhing Regunm oj Knglii*h iii i<>io (»« rii'f.*.). 
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Table 1 .shows the |)creentage of fisli of all kinds landed UHaiivo 
from eaeh of the Fishery Region.s, and indicates t lu* 
relative inifiortaiu'e of each of these grouials. I'hc^ North rogion». 
Sea is the most important area still, both in point of 
size and pHsluctivity, but it i.s unquestionably the cas<! 
that the average (juantity ot fish caught |ku* voyage luis 
doereabcd for many years ; and that some of the other 
region.s — Iceland, the South of Ireland, the* \V«‘.st c»f 
Scotland, the Facroi^s, and the Rarents S<*a have fUMpiinsl 
relatively greater importanee. This change is undoubtedly 
due to the great expansion of the .steani-trawling industry. 

It is also eertamiy the case that some degree of impoverish- 
ment of the North Sea and the other enclo^Ki Home 
Regions has been effected by reason of intensive fishing ; 
in*i L 
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Valuo of 
fishcrioB. 


FiahlnK 

porU. 


but this only affects certain species of fish, and the 
change is apparent mainly in the case of plaice and soles. 
There is no clear evidence that such fishes as herring, 
cod, or haddock, are less abundant even in the intensely 
fished North Sea than they were fifty years ago. 

Table JI. TtAal mine, of aU fish landed in 1885 arid 1911. 


1885 191 1 

£ £ 

England and Wales .... 3,957,000 8,051486 

Scotland 1,476,000 3.045*355 

Irf?land ^3.000 . 315,679 


Total £6,076,000 £11,412,520 

• 

I’he values for 1885 arc^ only approximately accurate, 
but the increase between this year and 1911 is certainly 
very The figures give, however, an inadequate 

idea of the value of fhc sea-fishing industry of the British 
Islatids, since they represent only the value of the fish 
when landed at the fishing ports. It is generally agreed 
that this value must be trebled so as to represent that of 
th(^ produce when sold to the consumers ; and if we also 
tnk(‘ account of the enhanced value due to processes 
of (?uring, preservation, and preparation, the estimate of 
final value must be still higher. Thus a very large 
))roporlion of the lierrings caught- are cured either as 
salted herrings for export, as * kippers or in other forms. 
( !od. ling, and coalfish are also salted and dried ; other fish 
are iilleted and cured ; herrings and some other fishes 
art' canned ; fish pastes and other preparations are made 
and markett'd. ( -l abs, lobsters, and shrimps are ‘ potted ’ 
as i»reparations of various kinds. Add to all this the now* 
enormous value of the produce sold in the fried-fish 
sho[)s, and it is not improbable that the total annual 
value of the produce of the British sea-fisheries approxi- 
mates to £50,000,000. 

The sea-fisheries are carried on all round the coast of 
the J^ritish Isles, but the industry is centralized at rela- 
tively few' large ports. The nine largest centres, judged 
by the value of the fish landed, are : Grimsby, Hull, 
London, Low'estoft, Yaniiouih, Fleetwood, Milford, North 
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Shields, and Aberdeen. The east coast. IwH^auso of its 
proximity to the North Sea, possesses the most tUnirishiiig 
fishing ports. The only considerable trawling centre in 
Scotland is Abenleen, but the north-east ports such as 
Fraserburgh and* Banff are considerable herring tishing 
centres. The west and south coasts of Kirglaiul are far 
behind the east, and there is no really lirst -class piu't in 
the English dianiiel. Tin* coast of Wales, as wt‘ll as 
that of western Scotland, is of relatively little importance, 
for though .sea-lishing is carriiHl ow at alm(»st every little 
creek or harbour, tin* lumihersof men and vessels (employed 
are smaH, and tin* emphiyment is often occasional. The 
lisheries of the Isle of Man are of little importaiu'e. even 
li: Jly. although the sc'a adjma'nt \o tia^ island is <^\• 
ploited by Lancashire and (’heshire vessels, 'rhe Irish 
tisheries themselv<*s are also relat ivi*ly unimportant. 

The vessels t‘mployt*d are small, ami few steamers are 
registen'd in the country. But the sta rouml Ireland is 
very pro<luctiv<*. and is e,\tensi\c|y tislu‘fl by Hleam-vessels 
from FIcH'twood. Cardity, Mili\»rd. and Liverpool. 

1. Tli«' N.it MV.U lli'ton /if I’i-.hi-*; < )fnrk'rf>thtt }fitr{nr Itjtilio- 

Fi'tfu'i*, M.'tllllt' I iImIol'I/mI A" ••!/ Mliiin, I.S'.Mi, 2. ; .Itiliimtntir’h KOlphy* 

\V illi tij'» A Ir. vest mil : 

/.'/i tit t/t. Sm, < \ erriN, |*HIS : ihi 
|»u1i1j .lO- ii- i f On l»i’' ju itinn il < ••mu il fur iln* Kxplmiitmn «i( 

I In* .SfJi (■iei)i'*luit ’III- r»!iiiiiii Ilf tin ' ‘»iiii.-il .i1 ( 'i>|ii'iiiiii|.'«'ii. 

'I'iinrt' nr*- \.iiiiiii.>^ M in On- /.'«//• ///i.-, tii'niiii^ vvitli lll•lk*^aplli<':ll 
til- O /*#•»'»-■• r» ili'.'iliii;.' with tiliit'i linlinry 

iiivi-'l ij.iT i- ri.% ; -irnl tin- 1***^! nuft’m’i d* ( 'irfu- , alf*i ih alin^r with 
Ii'inTA P— •an In-'. ntVn-ial jnilili'-al ImIih •. 'I'in- .\nntitU 

/I'f y<«/; /.'■ nf /’r.if.idihji //*• rtifitnuj tn t rtt ff, iifnl miiiii* 

niu*' IhiMi;- li/aliiJL' witii si at leal ri'.siill>. .iiiii |Mililishiil liy tin- KiiL'iish 
ISnani I'f iilliiP .iinl ^’i‘^In'lh•s 'rin- /!• j»irf.> «•/ thi NrnffiWi Fi.'*fhrtf 

/{ttuni, puliii-ih-'l in thn-*- l*art*I ili-al?! witii .-ifii ist ii s and adiiiinih' 

trAtiim; i'art II witii tin* Salnnai Fi.'^in-rn';^ : and Part III with Hf-irntiih' 
irivi'.-it 'I In- /*• "/ th^ /rt-f/f Ilf tif AffTifuJtttft- find 

Tf-rhuir-d ! , -trnttfn in* Iiidi ."t at i.Ht h-a1 iifi-ntiiitii f»f tin- Irisli li^iicri*'s, and 
alun till' "f r-r-i«-nl itii- ri-.vi*arr-ln-**. 'I'lm .-!?»«««/ !(• tin I.tinrn.-thirr 

Sfi Fi^htrire l.alnirfitnry, Livnr]»(nfi. dval w'itli j»r:i#*nt ilh* in v«‘sl inii*! ina«ln 
by tin* a'*hin’ Sna Fi.ilii*ri**.'i t ■f>jninitU‘«.'. Ii«*p«irth •»! |{t*yal t '«»in- 

ini.iiiiotiK and Oi-partinnntal (niininittv4-.s, iiiitiifrniiK. .-m-i- .Atinual Indexi-H tti 
pHrliann-ntarj’ Prtjw'r-. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AGRICULTURE 
By a. D. Hall 

Factora TiiE agricultural development of any country is deter- 
mined by three main factors, the climate, the soil, and 

mont people, though the exact degree of action of these 

various factors may not always be easy to express. 
Together they have given the agriculture of the British 
Isles both great individiAility and considerable variety. 
Speaking generally the British Isles are intensively 
cultivated, the amount of land available being small and 
the agricultural population highly skilled in their industry. 
At the same time the proximity of valuable industries 
with a high rate of wages have draw'u the agricultural 
population off all land that does not yield a high return 
to the cultivator, and in consequence there are in the 
British Isles many comparatively large areas which can 
hardly be said to be farmed at all, though they pay 
a trifling return per ocjrc on an inconsiderable expenditure 
for labour. The density of the agricultural population 
in England averages about 125 |)er square mile, in Ireland 
about 190, both very high figures as compared wuth 
America and other new countries, but far below those 
which prevail in India, China, and Japan. They are also 
exceeded on the continent of Europe in Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark, though not* to any marked degree. The 
average yield per acre is only exceeded in Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark ; for example Yhe average yield of wheat 
in the United Kingdom is about 32 bushels per acre, in 
Belgium it is 35, in Holland 34*5, though it is grown in 
these countries only on comparatively small acreages ; 
whereas in France it is under 20, in Germany 29-5, and 
in the United States only 13-7, the approximate average 
for the whole world being 13*2 bushels per acre. If the 
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comparison were made out for some of tiie fodder crops 
or for live st<x>k it would be still more favourable to the 
British Isles. 

The climatic factors of importance to agriculture include ciimato. 
the rainfall, the temperature, the expo*sure, and elevation. 
Though the British Isles from their situation on the 
edge of the western seaboard and in the dirtvt track of 
the Atlantic cyclones poss^'ss in the main a uniform and 
equable clinthte with a rainfall very regularlv distributcnl 
throughout the year, two distinct ty|H's of climate may 
be distinguished within the area. Ireland, the greater part 
of Scotland, and tliA west of England possess a distiiu tly 
<x?eanic climate characterizcHl by high humidity and no 
gieat ranges of temjH‘rature. THe east of England aiul the 
east midlands partake to .scmie extent of the continental 
climate, with lower rainfall. <'old winters, and compara- 
tively high teniperatunN in .summer. Iloughly it may Im‘ 
said tiiat (he continental type of climate is more suited 
to arable farming, the o<*eanic to grazing. 

The rainfall nets as a negative faetor as regards the Itaiiifnll. 
growth of cereals, .\hou1 15 itielies per annum may be 
tak<*ii as the lower limit neees,sary, so that the whoh* of 
the British Jsles gets rainfall enough for the gnmth 
of the hardier eereals. 'riieir eultivation on any large 
scale, i.e. the arable land, is however almost restrM*t<*cl 
in the British Isle.s to tin* area with less than 40 inches of 
rain annually, harley being the most susc-eptihle, then 
wheat and la.stly oats, to damage from a high preeipitatimi. 
Excessive rainfall injures eereals in two ways. In the 
first plae«* dry weather is iie<*essary to ripen the grain otT 
in time and to permit of iCs being harvested in go(»d 
condition. In the scroiul place excessive rain in the late 
autumn and early spring may inlerfen* with the priqmra- 
tion (»f tin* land and the sowing of the c rops, 'riiis latter 
cause is largely ofx^rative* in rcHlueing the arable an*a in 
the west of England, where only tlur lighter lands are 
under arable cultivation. In iScotlaiuI the arable cultiva- 
tion is chiefly restrictcHl by the difficulties of a late wet 
harvest. Cereals may be grown in other countries with 
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a much higher total annual precipitation if the*^rain is 
concentrated into the early summer months, as for example 
in the eastern states of North America, where an annual 
rainfall of about 50 inches yet permits pf a hot dry spell 
at the close .of the summer during which the harvest 
work can be carried out. For the development of good 
pastures not only is a high rainfall beneficial, but a 
humid atmosphere and the absence of any long period 
of drought are necessary for the growth of the many 
varieties of grasses. Comparatively high winter tempera- 
tures are also desirable, e.specially to maintain the con- 
tinuous growth which will support live stock at all periods 
of the year. In conse(|uence, the oceanic climate which 
prevails in Ireland and *the west of England is most 
suitable for the grazing indiislry. Owing to grazing being 
th(5 eheapcNst method of farming, the great fall in the 
])ri(je.s of <jereals winch set in from about 1875, with 
the develojnnciit of exports from North America, Argen- 
tina, &e., resulted in an enormous extension of the grass 
area of (ireat ilritain at the exj)(*iise of the arable land. 
I'll is process has continued into the present century but 
now seems to have rcaehetl its maximum, and with the 
tendency of wheat prices to rise, a return to arable 
farming seems to be setting in on a good deal of the land 
that has been laid down to grass within the last generation. 

Tcu\\K‘va- 'rUc wliole oi the British Isles lies w ithin tiie isotherms 
which permit of the growth of winter wheat, barley, and 
oats ; the restricted cultivation of wheal in Scotland, for 
example, being in tlie main due t o the ditticulties associate 
with rainfall. Of the other crops mangolds r(*a(!h their 
northern limit in the south of Scotland and are not 
cultivated to any great extent north of Yorkshire, the 
defieieiiey of summer temperatures being the limiting 
fiudor ill their casc\ Lucerne is still more restricted by 
the deficient summer tempcratiircs and is but little growm 
north of the Thames valley. Hops are confined to two 
areas in the south of England, and though most varieties 
of fruit can be growm all over the British Isles w’here the 
elevation is not too great, the commercial production of 
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apples, ^ears, and plums does not extend inueh north 
of the Trent. 

The question of average temperature is perliaps less KxjHwuru 
important than the local temperature, which is determined vlllum! 
by exposure and elevation. For exairtple. the e(|uali7jng 
action of large bodies of water uj)on temperature is 
particularly shown in the way certain areas of the sea- 
board are suitable to the growth of early potatoes bec^ause 
of the rarity of the occurrence of spring frosts. I'hc* 
earliest British-grown potatoes to reach 'the markets 
come from Jersey, where their cultivation constitutes an 
important industry.* A little later come potatoes grown 
cm similar soils in Cornwall, and to a limifcHl degree in 
Kerry and Waterford. 'Fhese lire shortly sueecH'ded by 
potatoes grown on the sea-coast of Ayrshiri\ and the 
crops from the seaboard of Lancashire and Chevshin^ and 
the moutli of the Tliaim\s follow closely. 

The cultivation of crops for seed is also largc*ly dctc^r- 
mined by temperature factors. For tla^ cruciferous ero|)s. 
turnips, cabbage, &e., mild winters are mvessary tt) 
prevent damage to these liiennial |)lai»ls in I la* first 
stages of their develojiinent. A dry summer is also 
necessary f<»r the harvesting of the scimI. In *)ther cases 
a dry summer is the more dominant factor, hut as a 
general eonsecpicnee it will he found that the (*ultivation 
of erueiferons crops, clovers. &c.. for seed is confined 
the east of Fiiglund and particularly to the seaboard of 
Kent, Kss«*.\. aial Suffolk. Kniif crops of ail kinds arc 
also particularly liahh* to damage fiimi late spring frosts, 
and as inland sii<*h frost .s are always inoM inf«*nsc at the 
bottom of tlic valleys the ^-hief fruit planlations arc 
always at some elevation above the river level, especially 
as the high day temperatures wiiicli also prevail at the 
bottoms of valli^ys cause u premature dev(*lopment of 
the blossom bu<ls. 

The whole of the soils in the British Isles lK*long tosoiJH. 
what are teriiuHl in a genetic chissiiieation Podzol- s<»ils 
w'hich have been snbjectwl to a considerable amr>unt of 
washing by rain and have in consequence lost the greater 
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part of the aolable materials arising from the decomposi- 
tion of the original rocks. Only in the peaty areas and 
the Fens do we find soils in which organic matter formed 
in Htu predominates. The character of the soil under 
cultivation and its* suitability for farming purposes is to 
a large extent conditioned by the prevailing rainfall. Thus 
a soil in which sand predominates would be too light for 
wheat in the east of England, but becomes suited to all 
forms of arable farming under the heavier rainfall of the 
west, while dh the contrary heavy loams that are valuable 
for arable farming in the east are too retentive of wet 
to be fit for anything but grass on the western side of the 
country. Speaking generally, the heavier soils are better 
adapted to the growth* of grass, wheat, beans, and 
mangolds, while lighter land is more appropriate to 
turni|>s, potatoes, and barley, and the relative distribution 
of these crops will be found to be largely determined by 
the (haracter of the soil that )>revaUs. Over a large part 
of t he British Isles the soils are not derived directly from 
the underlying rocks ; for example. Great Britain north 
of t he Thames and the north of Ireland are covered with 
a <lrift formation of glacial origin out of which the soils 
arise, and though in many cases these drifts have not 
travelled far and partake of the character of the under- 
lying rock, only the ‘ drift ’ and not the ‘ solid ' geological 
maps supply any interpretation of the character of 
the soil. Speaking generally, the drift soils are some- 
what lighter than the swlentary soils arising from the 
same rt>ek, bwause the finer particles have been partly 
washed away during the transport and redeposition of 
the drift. Thus the heaviest clay soils in the British 
Isles are the sedentary soils of the south and east which 
arise in situ from the weathering of the Oxford Clay, 
the London Clay, and the Weald Clay. The distribution 
of ‘ early ’ soils is largely governed by geographical 
factors. An early soil should be light in texture so that 
it does not hold much water, cooling by evaporation 
being the factor which mostly retards the warming up of 
the soil in spring ; it should not be elevated, and the 
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proximity of a large body of water is desirable in order 
to secure equable winter temperatures and the absence 
of late frosts. The thin alluvial sands and gravels in the 
Thames valley, the soils derived from the Lower (ireen- 
sand of the Bagshot Beds, the lighter granitic soils of 
Cornwall, form good examples of the early soils of Great 
Britain. Of a very similar type" are tl»e soils most suittHl 
for small holders, wliieh should above all things be early 
and easy to work, so that as far as possible the occupier 
may obtain more than one crop during thf year, 'rhe 
soils above mentioned and those" derived from the New 
Red Savdstonc are *011 the whole the most successfully 
cultivated by small holders. Wastes and commons are 
generally situakHl upon laiul \i'4iich is either too light or 
too heavy for profitable cadtivation. generally the former, 
because a lu^avy land would contiiiue to yield some return 
for a long jicriod at a time when labour was cheaper and 
there were no artificial manures to bring in extraneous 
fertility, whereas the very light soils will only yield 
minimal crops unless plentifully supplu'd with manure. 
Putting aside the wastes which are due to the clc‘vation 
being too great for the profitable devclo|>ment of (rrc»ps, 
the commons ami lieaths of England chiefly occur upon 
the Bunter beds of tin* New Red Sandstone, the lighter 
beds of Oolitic seru*s, the Lower (bc*ensaml and Bagshot 
Sands, and the hare elevated chalk areas togetlier with 
oeeasioiuil patches of hea^'y clay land. 1'he N("w Forest 
forms a typical example, tlie greatt^r part of it lies 
upon thin barren sands of Bagshot and Oligocene origin, 
while some of the tracts arc situated upon exec^ptionally 
heavy London (1av. Most of the wooded arc?as of (Jreat 
Britain, especially the remains of old forests, are situated 
upon heavy clay land at a considcrabk; elevation, so that 
they are subjc"ct to a high rainfall and low temperatures 
for growth. 

The most characteristic feature of tlic agriculture of FarmorK 
Great Britain is that the greater part of the land is farmed 
by comparatively large tenant farmers holding from 2tM) 
to 500 acres of land and possessed of both a considerable 
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amount of capital and a high standard of cultivation. 
On less than 12 per cent, of the land are the occupiers 
owners, and the occupier-owners have steadily decreased 
of late years. The average size of a holding in England 
is 65 acres, in Wales 46 acres, and in Scotland 62 acres, 
but the variations are much greater in particular districts, 
being over 100 in Wiltshire and Northumberland, and 

155 in the Lothians, while it falls as low as 40 in North 
Wales, and 22 in the northern districts of Scotland. About 
two-thirds of the total number of owners occupy less than 
50 acres of land. The British system of land tenure with 
its coinparativt?ly large holdings is in the main the out- 
come of the enclosures of the old common fields which took 
f)lace most markedly tovfards the end of the eighteenth 
century. In a few districts the land has not been enclosed 
but is still held in narrow strips of one-a(u*e and half-acre 
pieceis. Examples of this are still to be seen in the island 
of Ax holme. 

British systciin of t<‘nant farming the owner not 
fanning, only provides the land and buildings but is also responsible 
for all the permanent improvements upon the farm, and 
continues to supply material for gates, fences, drains, and 
repairs to the fabric. He thus becomes a very considerable 
partner in the farming enterjirise, and it has been showm 
that on many of the barge estates the rent does not 
represent a (commercial interest on tJie (‘apital that has 
been expended on the land during the last century, 
wathoui allowing any value to the land itself. The 
developimait of British farming and the comparatively 
ad vane(‘d stage it has reached have been due to the manner 
in which the tenant’s capital has thus been free for the 
purposes of his business ; he has been tempted to 
embark his ca[)ital freely by pcisscssing a practical security 
of tenure and yet no obligation to remain if the business 
became unprofitable. The majority of the farms in Great 
Britain are lield on yearly tenure, long leases being 
uncommon. The effectiveness of the system may be 
judged not only from the comparatively high yields per 
acre but also from the immense improvement that has 
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been effected in the breeda of live stock, chiefly by 
tenant fanners. The conscious formation of specific* UvoKtock. 
breeds of live stcx^k began in England in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and in no other country has 
attained to such a degree of perft*c‘tion.* As a conseipiencc* 
the newer countries which have Ihhmi sd largely optMuni 
up during the nineteenth century have* been peopled 
almost exclusively with British brt*i*ds of live stock. The 
great cattle r&nches of America, Argent ina. and Australia 
are exelusivcdy occupied by British stock, cfiiclly Short- 
horns and Herefords, and c‘ertain British race's of shec*]i 
have an cMjually wide distribution : in fact the' only 
continental races that have bet*n devclopc'd out of their 
own districts arc* the Holst ein-Erie.sian dairy cattle and 
the Merino shc'cp. At the presf*nt time Great Britain is 
still rc'sortc'd to by flu* bn*c(h*rs of all count ri(*s for sires 
whereby to improve tlu'ir country stock and a valuable 
c\vjM»rt trade in |u*digr(*c animals is carric'd on. 

One of the most marked features of English farming issiii*<'|». 
the number of sheep that art* carried. At the present time 
there* are about ItO.OOO.OOO shc*(*p in the Unil(*d Kingdont 
as compart'*! with about 17.tMMt.tmo in Krance ami tmly 
7.tM)0,0(Mt in (JtTmany, and though tin* British numbc*rs 
art* exceeded in .Viistralia with i»ver Argen- 

tina with 75,000. <MM>. ami tht* rnited Stales w itii o.'l.OtMOMMI, 
the clensity of the sheep in (Jreal Britain is far greater 
than in any other country. In England also tht* sht*ep 
are alimist as abundant on the arable land as on I he grass, 
because of the practice prevailing on all tin* lighter soils 
of eonsiiining turnips and other green crops hy .sheep 
‘folded on the arable land. 4n this way sheep htreorne 
part of an intensive system of farming instead of being 
used to range over a poor grassland as they tlo in most- 
other countries. 

It is difficult to trace any general causes at work in the 
distribution of large or small ht»Idir)gs. I*t)or land that larl^r anil 
is still fit for arable farming is generally divid<*<l irilr> 

. 1 1 1 “i » ■ I noIMifigH. 

extensive farms, a.s for example the land lying on tiu^ 
chalk, w'hcre the holdings are very often of 800 acres and 
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upwards. On the other hand, the poorest land in the 
country is often cut up into comparatively small farms 
because it has never been sufficiently tempting to the 
large capitalist farmer. Examples of this may be seen 
on the thin soils bf the Lower Greensand, the Bagshot 
Beds, the Weald of Sussex, &c. Light soils in the neigh- 
bourhood of good markets are generally occupied by 
small holders engaged in market-gardening, milk-produc- 
tion and other intensive forms of agricultufe demanding 
a good deal * of labour. Examples of this may be seen in 
the county of Cheshire, the light soils of Bedfordshire, and 
the gravels and sands in the neighbourhood of London ; 
while in Cambridgeshire and in tlie valley of the Avon 
near Evesham wc get Ocamples of small-holding com- 
munities engaged in fruit-growing and market-gardening, 
where the factor bringing about the division of the land 
has been its suitability for intensive cultivation. Iii 
Ireland, in Wales, and in Scotland away from the rich 
arable land in the eastern straths, we find the land divided 
into small grazing farms occupied by comparatively poor 
men employing little or no additional labour and con- 
t(5nt to work for a small pecuniary return. Finally, on 
the extreme western seaboard of Scotland and Ireland 
w'here both the land and the climate are unfavour- 
able to agriculture wo have a population of crofters 
tilling very small areas for a bare subsistence, far 
below the usual economic level prevailing in the British 
Isles. 

The cultivated land in Scotland is confined to the 
fringe of lowland on the eastern coast, the broad river 
valleys and straths and the western seaboard of the 
lowland counties below' the elevation of 600 feet or so. 
Of the cultivated land the greater proportion is under 
arable (niltivation, but a large proportion of this is 
occupied by temporary grass which is left down for two 
or three years before coming into crop again. For 
example, in Forfarshire, one of the most highly farmed 
counties, out of a total of 559,000 acres there are about 
248,000 acres under cultivation of which only 28,000 lie 
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Fio. 41. IMutnliution of Rich Pafttun' 
in Britain. Black, Cf unit ion with ovrr 
600 norca |irr 1.0(M) acres; horizontal 
linoBt 375-siOO acrc.s ; vert ieal lines, 
260-376 acres; dots. 126-250 acn*»: 
white, under 125 acres. 


rio. 42. Distrihiition of .Arahle 
Iwiinl in i\w BritiKli Black 

n<pn*fu«nts counties wdien* i»ver 600 
Hcrc\s ill every l.tHKt are ploui'hed; 
liori/ontal lines. 376-60ft acres; ver> 
tical, 2^'»()“375; d«»ts. 125 white, 

iindiT 126. 


Fio. 43. Distrihution of f attle in 
the British Isles. Black, over 25 cattle 
per 1,000 acres; horizontal ruling, 
itoO-250: vertical ruling, 160-200; 
dots, 100-160; white, under 100. 


Kio. 44. J>i.strihiition of Sheep in 
the British Isles. Black, over H<J0shee|i 
|icr l.UtX) acr<‘s; hori/ontal ruling, 
«0t^-8tKt; ' vertical ruling, 4tKM>00; 
dots 200-4(K); white, under 200. 
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in permanent grass ; of the remainder about two-fifths 
carry corn crops, two-fifths temporary grass, and one- 
fifth roots of various kinds, and this proportion is typical. 
Scottish farming generalh^ is distinguished by a very high 
level of skill, culminating in the Lothiahs, where the most 
highly developed arable farming in the world may be 
seen. The statistics of production bear evidence of the 
general excellence of Scottish agriculture. For example, 
the average yield of barley in Great Britain for the ten 
years, 1901-10, was about 33-5 bushels per acre; during 
the same period in F'orfarshire it was 39 bushels, and in 
Haddington a.s high as 41 Similarly the average yield 
of potatoes in Great Britain during the same period was 
about (5 tons per iuue, but in Perthshire 7, and in Mid- 
Lothian S. Stock breeding has been raised to an equally 
liigh pitch. Of late years tlu^ most highly esteemed race 
of Shorthorns, commanding exceptional prices in the 
export market, have come from the valleys of Aberdeen, 
Perth, Forfar, &e. 

The Scottish districts may now be taken in detail. In 
the extreme north, in Gaithness and round the shores of 
the Moray Firth, there will be found an area with a low 
rainfall, below 30 inches, and a (comparatively high 
tempi^ratiire in summer. This district when not too far 
removed from the sea nor too i‘i(‘vat(‘d is highly farmed, 
and produces in particular valuabi(‘ crops of oats and 
})otat()(‘s. The lowhands of Aberd(*enshir(' and the valleys 
of the Sp(\v, Dee, and Don, are also highly farmed, 
though the climate is on the whole less favourable than 
in the distri(*t first mentioned. Tlie distinctive feature 
of this district is the fattejiing of the highest grades of 
beef for the London market. Large turnip crops are 
grown and drawn off the land for the winter feeding of 
the Aberdeen- Angus and Shorthorn cattle, which are bred 
in great juTfection locally, this indeed being the original 
home of the former race. 

Below Aberdeen we enter upon the highly farmed 
Strathmore, which traverses Forfarshire and the south of 
Perthshire. In this distriert mixed farming prevails ; in 
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Strathmore itself a good deal of barley is grown for the 
distilleries, and potatoes form a very important crop, 
especially for seed purposes, Scotch seed from this district 
having proved to yield the best crops when taken down 
into the great potato-growing distrirts of Lincolnshire 
and the south of England. Near Blairgowrie there has of 
late years been a very special development of raspberry 
grow'ing. together with a certain amount of strawberric's 
and other small fruit. In this district should also be 
included the Carse of (Jowrie on the shores 'of the Tay, 
east of IVrth. a region of heavy low-lying alluvial land 
which under good farming can ho made to yic^ld very 
good crops. The Tjotliians. which for farming purposes 
iiiity be taken to include tlie whole of the low-lying land 
between the IVntlan<l and J.iammermuir Mills and the 
Firth of Forth, is tlu* most notable farming district in 
Scotland. It is wliolly under cultivation and on the best 
of the land very few stock arc kept, the crops being 
almost wholly st>Id away. The* chief crops arc potatoc^s, 
barley, oats, and hay, wheat laniig but lit tie grown, though 
the a<frc*age is tending to inc*rease again. 'Phe very pi<^k 
of the land is an area of light red soil lying close* to flic? 
.sea in the neighl>ourli4Mid 4»f Dunbar wlu‘re large tracts 
let at as niucli as |wt acre. 'I'he inain-er(»p potatews 
from this distri<-t. known as Dunbar lleds, eommand the 
highest }n*iecs in the* English markets, t )n the e^ast f»f 
Scotland, on the* coast of Ayrshire from Ardnissan to 
(Jirvan, lies a highly farmed arable* re*gi(»ii <*lo.se^ to the^ 
sea n(»tahle for its proeluction of e^arly potatoe*s. Only 
a small part of the land is available for this purpose*, where* 
the proximity of the se*a savoH the crop from the clange^r 
of spring frosts. 'Plie* rest e>f the south-west eif Scotland, 
from Dumbarton rf>unel Dumfries, is mainly a stock- 
farming country, though a large* proportion r>f the land 
is under the plough, oats and turnips he*ing the/ staple/ 
crops. Dairy-farming fe)r the pre)ductie>n of milk and 
cheese is perhaps the most important l>raneh of the; 
industry, and this district is the homo of the Ayrshire 
cattle, one of the me>.st important of all the dairy breeds. 
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At the same time there is a good deal of stock-raising for 
the sale of stores to be fattened in England ; the native 
polled Galloway cattle and again the ' blue grey crosses 
of Galloway with a white Shorthorn bull, possess a very 
^ high reputation for'this purpose. The uplands of the south 

of Scotland are occupied by sheep, the more important 
breeds being the Scotch Blackface sheep, the Cheviots, 
which have extended across the border, and various cross- 
breeds in which Leicester sheep and the Oxford Downs 
are most prominent. 

England : English farming is remarkable for its extreme diversity 

diviaionii. multiplicity of the breeds of sheep and cattle 

there prevailing. Broadly speaking the chief arable 
farming districts occupy the lower ground round the 
east and south coasts. Down the centre of the country 
a belt of almost pure grassland stretches from the Border 
to the Midlands on either side of the central backbone 
of the country, and this merges into a transverse belt of 
grassland on the Lias and Oolitic (lays, which extends 
across England from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire. North- 
east of this is an area of arable farming, chiefly upon the 
New Red Sandstone formation in south Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire, beyond which the 
grassland sets in again in the border counties and through- 
out Wales. As has been mentioned above, the live stock 
are extremely varied and it is almost impossible to trace 
the origin of the various breeds. We may, perhaps, 
distinguish three primitive stocks. In the w'est the Celtic 
race of cattle, notable for the richness of their milk, all 
show a light somewhat deer-like frame, with some black 
body colour. To this group belong the Channel Islands 
cattle, the black and white cattle of Wales, the Kerrys 
of the south of Ireland, and again the black and w'hite 
cattle of l^rittaiiy. A little nearer the centre come the 
deep-red cattle, which have given rise to the Devons, 
Sussex, and Hereford races, and probably to the Lincoln 
Reds and the Norfolk He'd Polls. The Shorthorns, among 
which a roan coloration alone appears, contain a later 
infusion of blood ; they originated in Teesdale, but are 
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now the most prominent cattle all over the Alidiaiuis of 
England and in Ireland. 

Northumberland, north of the coal district, posscssi's Tho 
a fringe of arable Jand on the seaboard, merging into the ^***''*** 
Border farming country and Tweedside, both at Berwick 
and by the broad valley of the Till, ilost of the soil is 
of drift origin and light. The land is held in compara- 
tively large farms, which are worked on the Norfolk four- 
course rotatfon. The farming dilfers from that of the 
Lot Ilians in that stock form the main souivc of profit, 
the roots being partly folded and partly drawn olT for the 
fattening of cattle in the winter. J*otat(M*s are not 
extensively grown, and bark*}’ is the chu^f crop to he sold. 

The uplands iu?ar the Border afe the native lionu* of the 
Cheviot shec^p, but on the better land Border Leicester's 
are very largely kept, tog(‘ther with a ci‘rtain ntiinhcr of 
Oxford Downs. Northumbrian faiiniiig is very good ; 
the live stock arc excellent aial a high pitch of fertility 
is Miaintaiiud on the laird, anifther notable* filature beang 
tlie high rate of wages paid to farm lalMaiicis. 'Fhc rest 
of the nortiua'ii country, including the great masses of 
iiKHtrland which iiiukc up ('ross 1 m*II. the Lake* District 
and the Dale country of Durham aiul north Yorkshire, 
is nearly all given up to stoek-raisirig : almost the only 
arable farming is that which takes place akuig the 
Solway and the Kdeii valley. Over the whole of this 
district a very tine clas.s of cattle is raised, cspc<*ially 
Shorthorns of the milking lyj)c, f<»r which ihei'c is a cf>ii- 
tinuous demand from the dairyim*ri of the large Jjancasliire 
and Yorkshire towns. The cattle o<*c*upy tlie better land 
in the valleys, while the uplands and moors are ranged hy 
shwp of which several distinct breeds can he identified. 

The general stock — Swaledale.s, Lonks. anc] even tlie 
Gritstone sheep of Derbyshire — is clc^arly akin tf» the 
horned Scotch Blackhices, hut the l.#akc country ]>os.sc!sscs 
a very distinct breed of its own, the Hcnlwicks, and 
on the better land in the valleys may he found a 
large breed allied to the I^icestcr sheep, known as 
Wensleydalea. Below the Dale country the Vale of York cuhI: 

13211 M 
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®’nid Vale of Pickering form a rich and well-managed 
colnghiro. farming country, with no very distinct characteristics, east 
of which come the Yorkshire Wolds, the most northern 
section of the chalk, and, like most of the chalk, chiefly 
given up to arable farming and sheep. On the Yorkshire, 
as on the Lincoln Wolds, a strict four-course rotation of 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat is followed, the turnips 
being eaten off on the land by sheep. Beyond the Wolds 
comes the low-lying peninsula of HolderneSs, where the 
chalk is deeply covered by thick formations of drift, giving 
rise to heavy soils that are in the main well farmed. The 
eastern side of Yorkshire is also notable for its light 
horse-breeding ; thoroughbreds and hunters are generally 
raised, while the iiortherA vales are the home of some of 
the finest harness horses of the Cleveland Bay and the 
Yorkshire Coach-horse breeds. The Yorkshire plain 
passes insensibly into the area of alluvial Hats which begin 
round the mouth of the Humber and extend almost 
continuously by the lower valley of the Trent and the 
Witham Gap at Lincoln to the Lincolnshire flats and the 
Tliif I'Vns. Fens. In the Humber levels, the Lincolnshire levels near 
Boston, and the seaward side of the Fens, from fSpalding 
through Wisbech to King's Lynn, the soil is an alluvial 
silty deposit, which in places has been accumulated 
artilicially by the process of warping, a method of re- 
claiiiiiiig land which is still going forward in the Humber 
estuary. The silt or warp land constitutes one of the 
linest soils of the country ; it is all under arable cultivation 
and carries imnieiise crops of potatoes and wheat. 

Of late years fruit has been extensively planted on this 
land in the neighbourhood of Wisbech, the hidustry 
having extended from an older area of fruit-growhig on 
what is known as the Shelf land in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge and round the edge of the Fens. Inland of the 
silt areas, as for example in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough, Ramsey, and Ely, come the black soils which we 
may suppose to have been formed hi comparatively clear 
water of the swampy Fen area, while the silty deposits 
were laid in the tidal estuaries of the rivers entering the 
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Wash. The black soils of the Fens are famous for heavy 
crops of comparatively poor cpiality. Very few stock are 
kept on this land and the soil is so rich that farmyuixl 
manure posst^sscs little value. Wheat, oats, potatws are 
the standard croi>s, and both on this lamj and on tlie 
neighbouring silt a niinilx*r of small holders an^ to be found 
who can raise clurap crops on the fi‘rtile soil, celery, 
asparagus, buckwheat, llax, mustard for si'ed, even 
poppies, am<»ng the uncommon crops which may 

1x5 si'cn in t his district . The black land of the Fens is, 
however, of limited ilepth and slowly disa(){H*ars uiidt*r 
cultivati.in, so that in many places the iitiderlying elay 
has aln*ady been reached. The whole of this area of silt 
ami Fen land, from the MnmRtn* month to the Wash, is 
Ix'low high-watin* mark and reijnires to hc^ drained art!- 
lieiallv and |iro1i'e!eil from the inroads (►f tlu‘ sea. 'fhe 
<lraiiuigi* o|K*rati<ms have been carried out by various 
hoilit\s of atlveiit iirers, from the times of Kli/.alH*th down 
to th(‘ pie.MMit daw ami havi* resnlteil in a tangled system 
of watt‘r-coui‘se?. and authorities. In nearly all cases the 
drainage wal^'r from any partii'iilar ari*a has linally to 
Ih* lifted into one of the ehaniiels whicdi disehargt^ into tlu5 
.sea by gravitation, and this lilt is laitriisteil to wiiid- 
po\vc*r in .some of the smaller levels, hiit geniU’aJly requires 
a service of steam pniiijis. (Vrtaiii islands of clay soil 
arise oiu of the black Fen, and thf*sc* f(»rm the (diief home 
of the heavy horse-breeding of the country, Fet«*rboniiigli 
being thi^ mo>t lamoiis marked for shire hor.ses. Although 
a large part of Lineolnshiixr thu.s iroiisLsls of Hat laiul of 
great fertility, the eonnty also contains two art*as of 
upland the Wolds, n Inch •in their farming art5 veu'y 
similar to the Vciikshire ^ Wedds, and Liiieoln Heath, 
a ridge of light oolitic samI, stnrtching from the iinmlx'r to 
the W'ash, ami only iveeiitly brought under cuitivatioii. 
A barren sheep-walk a century ago, Jdiicoln Heath i.s now 
excellently farmed and famous for barley and fxniH. 
Parallel to Lincoln Heath, on tiie other side of the 
Ti'ent, occurs a sear]) of New U(;d Sandstone, rising in 
a series of islands out of liie Fen, one of wliieh is the 
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Island of Axholme, to which allusion has already been 
made. 

The West. Turning now to the west of England, the seaboard of 
Lancashire, south of the Lune. Cheshire, a large part of 
Shropshire, and Staffordshire, form a plain lying upon the 
New Red Sandstone and covered by drift soils largely 
derived from the New Red. The land is in the main light 
and suitable for arable cultivation, potato-growing being 
very prominent in south Lancashire and* throughout 
Cheshire, Mobile in Shropshire lies the only considerable 
area of barley in the west country. Owing to the proxi- 
mity of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
the Potteries, vegetable-growing is extensively carried on 
over the whole of this ai*ea, and milk-production is also 
important, j)articularly in the Fylde, between the Lune 
and the Ribble, and in Cheshire. 

Th(^ Mill- "J'he Midlands of England constit ute in the main a great 

liiiidH. grazing area, from Derbyshire down to the lliames valley. 
'J’his is determined in part by elevation, but also by the 
predominance of heavy soils derived from the Oxford and 
Kiinmeridge (lays and the Lias. Derbyshire is largely 
engaged in dairying, but the great grass counties of 
Leicestershire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Huntingdon- 
. shire, so famous for their hunting, are largely given up 
to fattening store cattle, brought from Ireland and Wales, 
upon the rich grass in the summer. Dairying both for 
the sale of milk and the maniifaetiiring of cheese is, how- 
ever, very general throughout this area and tends to in- 
crease ; the Lias outcrop is sometimes credited with being 
the great milk-producing area of England. In the west 
Midlands, in the valleys of the Avon, Severn, and the 
Teme, occurs a distinctive area of more mixed farming; 
here the soils are easy to nork, the climate soft and 
sheltered, and we find the better land largely given up to 
hops and fruit. In the Avon valley, round the neighbour- 
hood of Evesham, occurs a remarkable area of intensive 
fruit- and vegetable-growing, asparagus being a notable 
crop. The hop-growing lies mostly to the west of the 
Severn, in the valleys of the Teme and the upper Wye 
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tributaries in Herefordshire, From these rich valleys the 
land rises on the one hand into the forest country which 
can best be dealt with under the heading of Wales, 
and on the other to the high (^otswold ridge wliieh 
divides the Midlands from the Thames valley. The Tiu^ 
Cotswold.s, especially on their southern Hanks, are mostly ^'*'**^ '*''**" 
under arable cultivation and possess light brashy soils 
withclavs in the hollows, where the heavier formations of 
the Oolitic stbries are exposed. The Cotswolds have given 
their name to a race of heavy long- wool lecrsheej) wliieh, 
however, arc rarely seen now in their native country, 
where t^hey have given place to the Oxford Downs, in 
ihe formation of whi<*h the (W.swolds had a share. 
Opposite the Ootswolds, across* the upper 'riiames valley, 
rises the great central mass of the chalk, (H^(!upying almost 
the whole of Wiltshire and Hampshire, and throwing off 
one arm westward into Dorsetshire, another north-east- 
ward, which crosses tlie Thames as the Chilterns and then 
becomes the Kast .Anglian Downs, the uplands of Norfolk, 
and finally the* Wolds, while from the southern part of 
the massif the two arms of the North and South Downs 
project eastward. .A great similarity pervades the whole Tho 
of the farming on the chalk in the south of Kngland, 
except that in the east, both over the* t ’hilterns and the *’**»'*j 
North Downs, the chalk is apt to be ol»scun*d by a thick 
formation of clay-wit h-tlints, on which ordinary mixed 
farming takes placi*, with woodlands wherever the 
elevation is above 4tM> feet. In the chalk arc^a proper the 
farms are mostly extensive, and almost invariably take 
the form of strips which start with some grasslaml in the 
low' country and run uj) the*hill, giving rise siK^cessivcIy 
to heavy arabk* land on whicdi two corn crops can be 
grow^n for one green crop, then to onlinary c-halk loam 
on which green crops and corn alternate, and lastly 
on the top to the open grass down with a few^ fiedds of 
very thin arable land. All the chalk land is character- 
istically open and unfenced and wood is rare, Hk* bi'cch 
forests of the Chilterns, &c., generally (Kcujiying (raps 
of deeper drift soils. Sheep form the maimstay of the 
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Cunning and a nnmbw of orofiB, especiafly 
rye, winter barley, are grown to be consom^ Ify the 
8beq» on the land. Over the western part of ^e area it 
is the general custom to grow the green ic^ps Ur two 
consecutive years, during which period at leastethree ai 
these catch-crops can be taken ; wheat is then grown and 
followed by barley. The she^ on the chalk" almost 
wholly belong to one or other of the Down breeds, the 
parent stock being the South Downs, which^were raised 
little more than a century ago in the neighbourhood of 
Lewes, from the old short-woollcd hill sheep, which seem to 
have occupied the uplands of the south and midlands. 
The South Downs are the smallest of the Down breeds, 
and the larger Hampshire, Dorset, Oxford, and Suffolk 
Downs have been raised by crossing upon one of the larger 
local races belonging to the lowlands. Live stock upon 
the chalk are always healthy ; the grass, however, is 
rarely rich enough to carry horned stock, and the lack of 
water upon the uplands, where the water-table is often 
200-400 feet below the surface, also prevents much develop- 
EMt ment of dairying. In Norfolk and Hast Anglia, although 
^***’ the chalk is the predominant geological formation, it is 
so obscured by drift formations that neither soils nor 
agriculture arc those typical of the chalk. The northern 
part of Norfolk is covered by light sandy soils which are 
almost wholly under the plough and are kept at a very high 
pitch of cultivation. The four-course rotation to which 
the county name has been attached is now rare ; instead, 
as a rule, two corn crops are grown after the roots. The 
roots, moreover, are to a large extent drawn off the land 
for the winter fattening of bullocks, for which Norfolk is 
famous. In south Norfolk and Suffolk the land is heavier, 
but the whole district is under the plough and forms one 
of the great wheat and barley areas of Great Britain. 
In Essex and Hertfordshire the land is heavier and on the 
whole poor ; some of the heavy land on the London Clay 
in Essex became notorious a generation ago for the number 
of farms that had been abandoned as unprofitable with 
the falling prices for cereals. This derelict land, however. 
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JpS* IP®® ami beo<^ pn^table 

||inm m |b6 prof^tipn of milk foe the liliidon market. 
f!fiie eealMMtd of Sussex and Essex is occupied by marshes, 

. a^pjrial jf^azing luid reclaimed from the sea and 
pcotpe^lAsfrom iiS'by embankments. * 

l<ondon natnridly exerts a great influence upon thoi 
agrioidture of the surrounding country ; the gravels, 
•^*lmck-earths, and other alluvial soils are mostly given up 
• to market-gardening, as for example in the neighbourhood 
oi Mitcham, the Thames valley to Twickenham, end on 
the fi|ht sands and loams in north Kent, as far as Dartford 
an(i .Gravesend. Where the London Clay comes close to 
^tbe oit^, as in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, gross still 
prevails and used to supply th» London horses wit h hoy, 
ibnt now, owing to slackening of the demand, the hind is 
being iqpre and more given up to dairying. Market- 
'mgilening i^s in again on the light soils of the Lower 
GHweoisand in Bedfordshire and on the Hertfordshire 
gravels ; on the sandy soils of north Kent and the chalk 
loams of Surrey intensive potato-growing may bo seen, 
dependent upon the supplies of manure that can so 
re^ily be brought from London. A special feature of the 
Lea valley from Hertford downwards, espet^ially near 
Cheshunt, is the prevalence of fruit and vegetable cultiva- 
tion under glass, tomatoes, cucumbers, and grapes being 
the most important crops. Other centres for this work 
are Swanley Junction, in north Kent, Worthing, and the 
island of Guernsey. 

Kent, Surrey, and Sussex form a w’cll-markod natural ' 
area — ^tho Weald, with the ring of the chalk Dooms sur- 
rounding it, except where they have been cut away on 
the eastern seaboard. The Weald proper is mainly an 
elevated region of poor sdnds and clays, covered with 
forest and heath, but giving rise to some rich soil-s in the 
W’estem river valleys. The Greensand area between the 
Weald and the chalk also carries poor heath land, except 
in the neighbourhood of Maidstone, where the presence of 
some calcareous matter in the rocks gives rise to a rich 
soil. It is, however, the Tertiary and drift soils on the 
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fianlui of the chalk which have made Kentish farming 
famous, and here are situated the rich highly-cultivated 
orchards and hop gardens which extend along the course 
of the Medway and its tributaries, across the Greensand, 
and deep into the* Weald. The seaboard of Kent and 
Sussex is also fringed by extensive grass marshes, famous 
for their sheep — a big long-w’oolled type, probably of 
Flemish origin, like so much of Kentish agriculture. 
Seaward of the Downs in Sus.sex, between Portsmouth and 
Worthing, comes a low-lying flat plain covered by deep 
alluvial soil of great richness, the maritime area of Sussex, 
one of the finest corn-growing districts in England. 

Thiiijoutli- In the south-west of England, as soon as the chalk 
with its characteristic farming has been left, one passes 
in l)ors(ft into a grass country of no particular richness 
and largely given u[) to chec'se-making, but in Somerset, 
in the Vale of Taunton, comes an area of very rich arable 
land lying upon the New Red Sandstone and the lighter 
Oolitic beds, a justly celebrated barley-growing countiy. 
In Somerset again begin the orchards, not so much for the 
production of table fruit as for cider, like the orchards 
of west Worcestershire. Herefordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire. The orchards continue into Devon, where there is 
some very good arable land along the .south coast and in 
the lUMghboiirhood of Tavistotrk. though the county is 
ehielly given up to the production of milk. The dairying 
industry is in fact extremely important both in Somerset 
and Devon. Somerset lieing the native home of the 
Chetldar cheese, the most widespread of the English 
chec'ses, made also not only in the south of Scotland but 
to an cnornu)us extent in America and Australia. The 
same mixed farming prevails in Cornwall, but the south- 
west of the county by the seaboard possesses a number 
of light early soils, which arc used for the production 
of vegetables, early potatoes, &c., for the London 
market. 

Wslwi. It has already been stated that the holdings in Wales 
are in the main small, and because of the elevated nature 
of the country and the high rainfall only a small proportion 
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of the land is under arable cultivation, except on some 
of the alluvial soils in the valleys and in Anglesey. The 
uplands are chiefly occupied bj- sheep, of which two 
races may be distinguished — the true mountain sheep and 
the forest sheep, which more properly Belong to the inarch 
counties, Radnor and Montgomery. From tlie latter 
stock one or two distinct breeds have been segregated ; 
indeed the widely distributed Shropshire breed lias ori- 
ginated fronf it through a certain infusion of S«)uth Down 
blood. Wales also possesses a distinctive raVe i»f cattle, 
mainly black in colour, though sometimes spotted or evcMi 
sheeted with white. They are go<Kl milking cattle, and 
in the l^rincipality are kept for dairy purposes, the bull 
i^tlvcs being grown on and sold* as young store cattle, to 
be fatted on the Midlancl pastures. The Welsh Hunts, 
as they are termed, are thrifty and hardy gra/.iers, though 
they do iu)t grow as fast as tin* Shorthorns. Spc^iking 
generally, Welsh farms an* small and the land m»t rich, 
but evc*n in the favourable ilistriets. as in the island of 
Anglesey, the agriculture is backward and undev<‘loped. 

It should he noted also that in Wali*s is found the* 
lowest standard of wages for agricultural lahoiirers that 
prevails : in Anglesey, as in Ireland, tliev fall as low as 
lOv. a week. 

In many resjieets it i.s ditlieiilt to eom|iar(* the farming In^luml. 
of Ireland with that of tin* rc*st of (ireat Britain, so <‘iitirely 
<litTerent has been the system of land tennn*. In lrc*|jind 
the landlord has never carried out the iinpn»venu*rits. hut 
merely allowed his tenants the use of the land. The 
absence of any competing industries, to draw the sons 
of the fanners off the land, .also resulted in continued 
subdivision, until the average sizc^ of the hohling has 
become very smalU-28 acres, as ro!iiparc*d with (i.H acres 
ill (jJrcat Britain. Having to such an extent made their 
farms, the tenants acquired, first by custom and the n l)y 
law, a tenant-right in their improvements, which within 
the last few years has developeil into a syst<*m of State- 
aided purchase, which will eventually make* the tenants 
owners of their own farms. Owing to the eom|>arat ively 
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high rainfall, the indifferent drainage of the river valleys 
in the central plain, and the equable temperature, Ireland 
as a whole is a country more suited to the growth of grass 
than to corn, and over a large part of the country very 
little arable farming is to be found. 'By temperament 
also the Irishman seems to bo rather a grazier than a 
farmer. In many districts, again, labour for arable 
farming, however cheap, is by no means plentiful ; the 
rate of wages is extremely low — not more than IO 5 .-II 5 . 
a week, even in Ulster, within easy reach of the manufac- 
turing towns. With this restriction of arable farming to 
the better lands, and the equable climate and rainfall, 
the yields per acre of corn and especially of roots in Ireland 
are comparatively high, ffhe area under tillage, however, 
is only just beginning to show signs of increase, though 
it is difhciilt to see how holdings of the Irish size can be 
e(?onoinically profitable, excej)t under intensive arable 
cultivation. 

'.riie most strongly-marked farming district in Ireland 
lies in the eastern side of Ulster and comprises (‘oiinty 
Down and other counties abutting on Lough Neagh. 
These are arable counties, except where the; elevation 
is too great or the land too boggy ; the land is mostly 
divided into small farms, not exceeding 50 acres, occupied 
by men of Scottish origin. Very line farming is to be 
found in Ulster ; particularly the crojis of potatoes and 
roots arc often very large. Little u heat is grown, but on 
the coast of County Down, especially in the Ards peninsula, 
barley becomes an important crop ; everywliere else oats 
form the chief and almost only cereal, especially in the 
Bann valley towards (\)lcraine. Flax-growing forms an 
important feature in the Ulster farming ; except on 
a small recently revived area ih Cork, flax is now confined 
to lister, where the acreage undergoes rapid fluctuations 
from year to year according to the demand for fibre. 
Another characteristic crop of the district is grass seed. 
Cattle are extensively bred, there being a number of 
pedigree Shorthorn herds in t he neighbourhood of Lough 
Neagh ; but sheep are unimportant. This district has an 
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export trade in oats, potatoes, and hay witli Glasgow and 
Liverpool. 

Going southward tlie arable land does nol extend imudi Southmi 
past Dundalk, but in the south of Louth, Meath, and 
northern Kildare passes into a great atea of rich grass- i«uui. 
land — a thin populated country given over to the summer 
grazing of bullocks and commanding for that, purpose 
exceptional rents up to an acre or more. These famous 
Meath grazings are largely let on terms of ek*vcn months 
only, 80 as to prevent the occupier acMpiiring any tenant- 
right by a continuous tenancy. Below llie ci'ntral grazing 
district will be found a few areas of arable farming in 
south Kildare, Queen's Gounty, Tipperary, and Kilkenny ; 
siniilar areas occur in Wexford and again in Cork, though 
the farming in the centre and soutli of fn^land rarely 
reaches the general high jiitcli of Tlslca-. The Shanmm 
eounlies, and particularly JJmerick, form the great, 
dairying distrkd of lr<*land. an<l here alsf> are raisecl the 
store cattle which cross 1h(» diannel in siicli large* numlM*rs 
to be fattened by tlie Knglish grazieTs. liUslIy, on the 
western sealioard in dan*, (ialway, Mayo, and Donegal 
come the congest(*d districts, wliere an impove»rislM*d 
population wring a hare sustenance* euil of e*nlire‘ly 
inade^ejuate ])atche*s of land that have he*en re*claime*d 
from the mountain and Ixig. 'rhis area is nenv unele*r the 
charge of the Gonge*stcd Districts Board, wliiedi is making 
efforts to resettle the surplus jKipulation on large*r ewreage^s 
anel better lanels in otlier parts of Ireland. 

fScf* JourunU of tli<‘ n»>anl of Asrririilf iirr* iiml loHlirrirs {ind tlio UnVi'il Uililio 
Agrinilf iiral Socirfy (LfUidou). aiifi Jounml of Atfrirulftmil AVirwrr, ('aiii- 
brifipf, IfMi.'SBoqq. ; K, ea'fi nnnd 0. Voiinp, h’Hrtfrlojtnniift of Aariraityrr^ 
Kdinbar^h, ; iJfsrri/ttion of the, of Irihnrtf of 

Agric., Dublin, Ift(>7 ; W. H. 1». (.'ifrtkT, Short UUtorij of KmjliMh /If/n- 
enlturc, flxfonl, IIMJ!*; Sir H. Uidrr JiarrU Enfjhmd^ J^otidon, 

1906 ; 1'. 0. llrath, liriiuth Hurnl Life and Jxihovr^ London, IIUI ; 11. Wal- 
laco, Farm Lii^e. Stock of (irmt Britain, Edinburgh, lfK)7 ; U. WiiHik'o and 
E. Ilrnwn, British Breeds of Live AVor/-, J^ondon, J!>I0; H. U. Wo<*duaid, 

The. Grolofjy of Soils and Suh-slrnfa, Lorid^m, 1912. 

ITio output of agricrultiiral prodiicU of Uu* I’niti-d Kii>gd*iTu in ronHid«‘n-d 
on pp. 222 seqq., and further agricultural Ktati.*«licK will be found on 
pp. 564 aeqq.] 



CHAPTER VII 


ECONOMIC MINERALS 
By Albert Gillioan 

Hiatory. The south-wcstcm extrc'inity of Engla^id has been 
known from very early times to yield tinstone or cassi- 
tcrito, the oxide of tin, from w'hich was obtained the 
metal tin, much valued by reason of its alloying with 
copper to form bronze, the substance used to make im- 
plements of all kinds bdforc the gencrtal introduction of 
iron. The disputed name of the C!assitorides was given in 
allusion to the tin which w'as obtained here. The Phoeni- 
cians, who were the merchant adventurers of their time, 
and hatl established a base at Gadcs, now’ Cadiz; dis- 
covered the wealth of tin in these islands, and set up 
a trade in it with the Greeks. The Phoenicians bought 
the tin from the natives, wdm did not allow them to visit 
the mines, but carried the metal, cast in cubes and other 
forms, to a piece of land which at low water w'as joined 
to the mainland by a causeway, but at high water was an 
island, a description wiiich suggests St. Michael’s Mount, 
though Mr. Clement Reid identifies it with the Isle of 
Wight, Hero the metal was bartered for salt, crockery, 
and brazen ware. It seems certain that Julius Caesar was 
led to the invasion of these? islands by the value of the 
metal which he knew' was obtained here, and traces of 
Roman engineering have been found in some old w’orkings 
in Comw’all. In other parts of Britain, as Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, 
Wales, &c., the Romans opened up mines for gold, lead, 
and copper, while in the border counties of England and 
Wales, quantities of refuse, made up of iron slag and 
cinders, in which Roman coins have Iwen found, make it 
clear that they were keenly alive to the mineral w’ealth 
of the country which they hod conquered. The methods 
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introduced by the Romans for working the orea would be 
classed as extremely wasteful by a modem metallurgist, 
but they held sway until recent times, and it has often 
been found worth working the waste heaps of former 
operations by modem methods of n^coVery. 

Ores of some of the metals, such as tin, native gold, and Occur- 
platinum, are found in river gravels. These may be laid 
dowm along existing river beds or in deserted water- 
courses, wdiich may since have been covered up by other 
deposits and so preserved. The stream tin* which was 
originally >vorked in Cornwall, but is now exhausted, wju* 
such a deposit, while the gold obtained in the British 
Isles has been derived from river deposits except at 
Dolgelly. Such minerals have •been obtained from the 
country rock by disintegration, and concentrated by 
reason of a higli sj^ecific gravity in the river gravels by 
a process of natural washing. More important than 
deposits of this kind, at least in the llritish Isles, are 
those found lying in beds interstratifuul with rocks of 
sedimentary origin and themselves no doubt deposited 
from a([ueou,s solution. The ores most frequently occur- 
ring in this way are those of iron and manganese. Some 
of lhes<‘ hi'dded dejmsils of iron ore, sueh as that of the 
Cleveland district of Yorkshire, were originally lime- 
stones, but have had the ealeium carhonate of which they 
were com]>osed converted into iron carhonate by water 
containing some of the iron compounds percolating 
through the rock and causing the rephuaunent of the 
calcium by the iron; tlic ])eculuir oolitic (i.e. egg-like) 
structures being perfectly retained. The ores of other 
metals, such as lead, (M.)p]K;r, and zinc, are found in veins 
or lodes, which were doubtless either faults or joints in 
the rocks which have become filled w'itli mineral matter. 

They are found cutting acro.ss the bedding at all angles, 
and varying in width from a few inches to several feet or 
even yards. 

Proceeding to the study of the actual areas in theMincraki 
British Isles where minerals of economic importance thar^iron 
are obtained, it can at once be said that they are almost 
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entirely confined to the districts occupied by the Primary 
and Secondary rocks. If a line be drawn across England 
from the Humber to Lyme Regis it will be found that 
the older rocks, and therefore the mining districts, lie 
west and north of* this line. The most important metalli- 
ferous mines (other than iron) are situated in Cornwall 
and Levon, Shropshire, Lcrbyshirc, Yorkshire, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland. North AVales and Angle- 
sey are also important centres, as well as {he south-east 
of Ireland,' the Isle of Man, and the south and west of 
Scotland. The iron and coal-mining industries will be 
dealt with later. 

The chief places of the ore dej)osits in Cornwall are 
lodes which traverse botli the granite and slate or killas, 
though usually having a tendency to dip towards the 
slate and partaking roughly of the nature of the en- 
closing rocks, felspar being abundant in all lodes 
passing through granites, but in the slate quartz is the 
))red()minating vehistone. In all lodi^s it is found that 
the most highly inclined are the most productive, and 
when tlie lodes cross each other they are richer at the 
junction than elsewhere. Occasionally it has been 
found that lodes which were originally worked for tin 
ore have at greater depths yielded copper ore, and at still 
greater depths tin ore again. The average direction or 
bearing of t he lodes is 5 N. of E. and S. of W., a course 
very nearly parallel to that of the great bosses of granite 
between Dartmoor and Land’s End. Every lode throw’s 
oil side-shoots, and sometimes breaks up into an irregular 
network. 

Robert Hunt grouj)ed all the mining districts of Corn- 
wall into four large divisions. 

Western Division. All those parts of the county 

west of a line drawm from 
Marazion to Hayle. 

West Central Division. That portion of Cornwall west 

of a line drawn from Dod- 
man Point to Padstow and 
east of Marazion to Hayle. 
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East Central Division. West of a straight line drawn 

from Looe through Lis- 
heard to the boundary of 
the county and east of the 
Padstow'nnd Dodinan line. 

Eastem Division. Boiuided on the w'cst by 

the line from Looe through 
Liskeard to the boimdary 
* of the county and east- 

ward to the Ri\H?r Tamar. 

The more important mines in the western division are i*rimi|Mil 
situate;* near the towns of St. Just and St. Ives. At ’“"*‘***’ 
St. Just the granite of Land's End carries only tin ore, 
but the associated slates liavc j^elded large quantities of 
copper ores, in many cases tiie miners have followed the 
jHides beneath the sea as the dip of tiie lodes is in that 
dire(;tiun, and at ilotalhick one diagonal shaft is 345 
fathoms in length, for the most part beneath the sea. 

The sea (*an lie heard as it beats against the elilTs, and tlu^ 
miners are provided with wooden wedges to plug any 
leak. In the St. Ives district, on the other side of the 
Jjand s End granite, th<‘ lodes are again exclusively of 
tin ore in the granite, while eop|H*r occurs in the slates. 

In this district is the Si. Ives Consols mine in which was 
dis(‘overcd the jiiost remarkabhj de]K>sit of tin on? cvct 
found in (Cornwall. It was an iiniuvgnation of tinstone 
in the granite, and the workings fonii enormous eaverns 
00 to 75 feet in Jieight and of the same width. The 
mines in the west central division arc chicHy for copper 
ore, tliough the granite has yielded tin ore. 'J'hc Cam- 
borne district at present lias the richest mines, the 
celebrated Doleoath mine being situated here. Tliis mine 
w'as originally worked for copper but now yields tin ore, 
the change being coincident with a change in the country 
rock from slate to granite. Numerous lead veins occur 
north of Truro, and the lead invariably carries silver. 

In the east central division lodes of haematite and 
Bpathose (iron carbonate) iron ores occur. The eopix^r 
and tin lodes have been nearly worked out. It was here 
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that the best deposits of stream tin were found. It is 
important as being the only district in Britain where 
a mine is worked exclusively for uranium eompounds. 
The mineral from which the uranium is obtained is called 
pitchblende in allusion to its pitch -like appearance. 
This is the mineral (though not obtained from Cornwall) 
from which Madame Curie separated radium, but the 
richest pitchblende contains only three grains of radium 
per ton. Other rare elements such as polonium and 
actinium Have been obtained from pitchblende. The 
lodes in the eastern division carry tin and lead ores, and 
occur in the neighbourhood of the Bodmin Moor mass of 
granite, but the mines are being rapidly worked out. 

The most important • mining district is that round 
Tavistock in which the Devon Great Consols copper- 
mines are to be found, formerly the most productive in 
Britain. Started in 1844 with a capital of £1,024 they 
yielded a profit of £1,000,000 during the next twenty-one 
y<?ars. The copper ores contain a considerable proportion 
of arsenic, and are roasted for this before being put on the 
market. The lead-mining industry of Devonshire dates 
back to the Homan occupation of the country, the chief 
districts being Beer Alston and Combe Martin, but 
recently the most j)roductive mines have been those in 
the neighbourhood of the Tamar and Teign near Exeter. 
The amount of lead ore raised has rapidly declined of late 
years. At one time much tin ore was raised in Devonshire, 
but now the amount is almost negligible. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to w'ork 
the copper ores wdiich occur in the Triassic rocks of 
West Somerset, but in some cases the cost of pumping 
was greater than the profits from the ore. The most 
important minerals in West Somerset are the iron ores 
of the Brendon Hills. The ore is the carbonate of iron 
called chalj'bite or sidcrite, and occurs as veins in the 
fault fissures of slaty rocks betw^een Minehead and 
Watchet. These ores carry much manganese and so were 
peculiarly fitted for the making of spiegeleisen, used in 
the manufacture of steel. For this purpose they were 
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worked and exported to South Wiiles. In tlie Mrndip 
Hills lead ore (galena) is found, and there is evidenee that 
it was mined by the Romans. The old slags and slimes 

of these early smeltei*s have been rt'worked in nn'eiit. 

* • ^ 

5"ear8 and found to yield 12 to 14 per eent. of metallie 
lead. Calamine (earbonate of zinc) has been worked at 
Rowberrow, Shipham. and Harptm*. and the ealeined ore 
was sent to the brass-houses at Bristol and Birininghaiu. 

The Forest* of Dean in (tloueestershire is nott'Wtirthy Korr.Ht of 
as being one of the tirst seats of the iron tralle in tin'at 
Britain. an<l the industry is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, 'rhe inm ore, whieh is a brown soft limonite. 
oeenrs in poelo'ts or ehurns in the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone. 

TIu* lea<l 4»res of Derbyshin* have been worki'd fn>m 
.*arly times, and latt<‘rly the <»res of zine have bi*<‘n ** '**^’ 
extensively mined. 'rh<* ores are foitnil in veins in the 
Carboniferous I j‘m<‘st4ine, the riehest being in (he* upper 
part, imnu'diati'Iy below the Voredale beds. I'lu* lime' 

.stone is interbedded with ma.s.ses of igneous roek i*alled 
tr>adstone. a (Mirruption (»l a t«ermaii term. Tiull,stf 'ni (dead 
stoiu*). indi<*atinL' that the veins <lie out or beeoriie mueh 
impoverishe<i in jiassing through this rcM*k. 'I'he best 
de})o.*'its <»f tia* mineral lliMirite «>r llimrspar are fouial 
iit Derbyshin-. It is us<m1 as a tlux in metalliirgieal opera 
tions .ind tor the produel ion c»f hydrotlimrie aeifl for 
etehing glass, 'riie naiiu^ ’ Bliu‘ dolm ' is given to tin* 
jmrph* ervstallim* variety <if this mineral, ami that iouiid 
in the famous Blue John Mim* near Castli^toii is used for 
ornaiiuMital purpos#-s. 'The ri<*h amethystine lint is 
oblaim <l in spar of a brownisiw purple colour by exposure 
to tlie heat of the sun or artificial heat. Roman vases 
of this viU’iety hav(* Iwen fouml in Italy. 

I.j<*a<l and zine ores are found in v<*ins in the rocks of .Nurfhiru 
( 'arboniferoiis age in ( ajinberland, \\ e.st iiiorland, Norl hum * **’ 

berl.iiid, Durham, and ^'orkshire, prineipally in the Car- 
boniftTous Ljme>tr>ne anci Millstone (Jrit. Alston .Mfior 
may be regardtsl a.s the ccuitrc of the ilislriet, and here tlie 
Carboniferou.s Lime.stone is about 1,000 feet thick, the 
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metalliferous veins being found in rocks above the Whin 
Sill, a name given to an intrusive sheet of igneous rock 
which runs across the country from Cross Fell to the 
Fame Islands. The veins in this district have usually 
been formed along lines of fault, the vertical displacement 
in some cases being as much as 300 feet. The principal 
workings are situated at the head-waters of the Tyne, 
Allen, Wear, Derwent, and Tees. The veins of the north 
of England may be grouped under three heads : (1) veins, 
(2) cross veins, (3) quarter-point veins. The first class, 
also called ‘ rake veins ’ or ‘ right-running veins ’, usually 
take an approximately cast -and- west course, but varying 
in direction between N. 00'^ E. and S. 00' E. These veins 
are usually metalliferous, and are more productive in 
liard rock like limestone than in soft rock like shale. 
Cross veins running roughly north and south often displace 
the right-running veins, and have been found most 
productive of lead ore w’hen in the Great Limestone, 
while in the strata beneath they frequently carry ores of 
co|)pcjr as well as ores of lead. Veins having a direction 
intermedi*ate between the first two are called quarter- 
point veins. These seldom contain lead ore, being 
usually filled with iron pyrites, copper pyrites, calcite, &c. 
Lead ore also tiecurs in ‘ flats ' or ‘ flots which may 
exttuid over considerable areas. The lead ores often carry 
as much as 12 ounces of silver per ton of lead, and were 
probably first worked for this metal. The zinc ore is now 
extt'iisively workecl, though formerly it was regarded as 
worthless and wjis used as a road metal. The lead- 
mining district of Yorkshire covers an area of about 
7CM) scpiare miles, and inefiides the high ground Ijdng in 
the western parts of the rivers which drain the eastern 
slope of tlie Pennines from the Swale to the Aire ; here 
also the rocks belong to the Carboniferous formation. 
The lead ore occurs in rake veins, pipe veins, and flats ; 
the most important are the first named. The width of the 
veins varies considerably, bcung usually greater in the 
hard than in the soft rocks. These rake veins are generally 
faidt veins. In the northern districts of Yorkshire the 
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veins are in the Carboniferous Liincstono, and are nioro 
regular than those of the southern area which occur 
chiefly in the Millstone Grit. Again, in the northern 
area, the princip(\l veins run from norjh of east to south 
of west, while in the south they run from north of west 
to south of east. 

The Shelve mining district consists of rocks of t )rdo- shrop. 
vician age which are fine-grained shales traversed by ***””*' 
numerous dykes of igneous rocks. The leacl vc'ins liave 
probabi}’ been worked from the time of the Rtunans, as 
pigs of lead lK?aring Roman inscTiptions have l)een found. 

Sandstone and conghunerate of Triassic agi' impng- ChoHhiro. 
nated with copper carbonates have u<u‘ked at 

Alderley E<lge and Mot tram, but the undertaking has betui 
long abandoned. Tlu* first preparation of vanadium in 
the elementary condition was aceomplislu^d by Roseoe 
from the cupriferous sandstone of Alderk'v Kdgt*. Many 
stone iiammers of Roman or fire- Roman date have been 
found at t he Alderl(*v mines. 

In the neiglihourhood of /Vberystwith imieli galena, WnlrH. 
zinc-bhmde, and <M^pp<*r pyrites have been obtained. One 
grouji of veins were known as the * Wi'Ish Potosi ' on 
account of tlie Isirgt* amount of silver obtained from the 
lead, as m\i<*ii as IJS minees jM'r ton of lead having been 
reeonhsl. Otlier grouj»s of veins all ra h in argentiferous 
leiul ores can ]>e traeecl as far as IJanidl(M*s. These veins 
generally strike east -north east and west -sout h- west . and 
hav«* usually a dip to th*' .scnilh of t><> to KO , 'Phe iiortions 
of the veins wliieh arr most productive are more con- 
tinuous in a vertical than in a hr»ri/.ontal din‘(‘tion, and 
they have nuist frcijuently an hielinaf ion towards tlie west. 

The lead veins of this part <^f Wales show, as in tlic north 
of England, the j?eenliarity that when they pass from 
a hanh*r to a .softer roek the amount of niincTal matter 
decrease.s. In Merifincthshire gold has been obtained 
from veins wliieh until IS4J1 had been worked fr>r h*ad. 

These veins are found in an area about 2/> scjuan; miles in 
extent lying north of a line from Dolgelly to Barmouth. 

The veiii.s run east and west, vary much in width, and 
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are usually vertical. The associated vein minerals are 
quartz and calcite, and it seems that the only remunera- 
tive part of the vein is that which contains visible gold. 
The veins are found in rocks of Cambrian age. In 1843 
the search for gold became more systematic in consequence 
of the discovery of gold at Cwm Eisen in a mine previously 
worked for lead. Extensive operations were later entered 
upon at Gwynfynydd, and in 1900 the yield of gold from 
the mines in the Dolgelly district was value*d at £52,147, 
the gold being obtained from gold-bearing quartz. 
Manganese in the form of the carbonate is worked in 
Merionethshire and (Jarnarvonshire ff)r the manufacture 
of spiegelcisen and ferro-manganese. In the mining area 
of Flintshire and Denbighshire are found remarkably 
rich deposits of galena, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Rhyl and Wrcxluam. Near Mold the white lead ore, 
cerussite, or carbonate of lead, has laeii worked. Towards 
the west of the district some of the veins are found to 
open out into large cavern-like excavations, which attest 
tho fact that lead ore has l)een here obtained in large 
quantities. 

The copper-mines of Anglest\v were formerly so im- 
portant that they controlled tho European market. The 
percentage of copjier was never more than 5 or 6, but 
then*, w^as hardly any limit to tin* amount. The veins arc 
situated on the flanks of J^irvs Mountain near the tow-n 
of Aiulw^-ih. Mm^h copper has been, and still is, obtained 
by treating the water pumped from the copper-mines 
with scrap-iron, which precipitates the copper. 

The occurrence of metalliferous mines in the Isle of 
Man is similar to that in the ( -ornish peninsula, namely, 
nea.r the junction of the intrusive granite masses with the 
slaty country rock. As examples t he mines at Foxdale and 
Laxey may be mentioned. The main lode at Foxdale is 
remarkable for its great size, being sometimes 40 feet wide. 
The chief minerals mined are galena, which in some cases 
is highly argentiferous, and zinc blende. Copper ore 
and haematite also occur, but have not been wwked on 
a large scale. 
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Records of the finding of gold in Fifoshiiv date bark to Scotland, 
the twelfth century, though the finding of pix'histiuno 
gold ornaments in the country render it probable that tlie 
metal had been worked l)efori.^ the Christian Era. The 
principal place where it has beim found in m*ent times 
is Sutherlandshirc, where it occurs in the river-gravels o{ 
the Kildonan, Black Water (a tributary of the Brora), 
and other streams. Nowhere has it been found in nitn, 
though it is highly proliable that it comes from the 
quartz veins which are found in the valle\*k when> the 
gold occurs. Valuable lead-mines occur, as at the Ia'imI- 
hills iii Lanarkshire, and Strontian in Argyllshire*, while 
nickel ha.s bi‘en worked iit'ar Invtuary and at (’raigmoro. 

Mold was certainly obtained from the river-gravels ink. 
by the early inhabitants of Ireland, as ancient ornaments 
of gold have been found in peat bogs. <M late* years 
gold has bei'ii discoveri‘d in the valliw of thi^ Dodder. 

A considerable amount of gold was obtained in the goki 
rush of 17t»H to the district on the borders of Wicklow and 
Wexford, the cupitlity of the miners having been arouse<i 
by the finding (»f a niiggt^t weighing 2D. ounces in the lH*d 
of a tributary of the t ivoca. But, as in Scotlaiiil, no trace 
of gold has been found in situ, altli<»ugh government 
work^ were carried on \\ith this <ibject at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 'Ihe alluvial gokl of Wicklow was 
found a.*'.s<K'ialed with cas.^iterite anil wolfram in the 
same way a.s it occurs in (‘ornwall. 1/latinuin, which 
frecpiently (neurs in alluvial d<qi(»sits with gold, has Iss-n 
suspected by sfiuu^ observers. The minerals of Wicklow 
oeeur in a band or ' mineral chanm*] which cnelo.seH the 
hxles and stretches from Wicklow lo Ovts-a and then to 
the hill of ( 'roghaii'Kiiisliela, a distance of fifteen miles. 

Lode.s yielding lead ores nrr found running through 
the lA'insler granite in a norf h-aiid-soulh dire<dion, but 
arc little worked. Large deposits of barytes occur in 
Kiiig's Mountain, Connaught, while native sulphur, a 
very rare inintTal in Britain, is found in siiiall quantity 
m the Carboniferous Limestone of Oughtcrard. Copjxjr 
and lead ores occur in many other parts of Ireland. The 
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iron ores of Antrim are the most important of the mineral 
products of Ireland at the present day. They occur 
associated with volcanic rocks between an upper and a 
lower group of basalts, and the ores have most probably 
resulted from the decomposition of. the lower sheets of 
basalt. The ore has a peculiar structure and is known 
as pisolitic (pisum, a pea), or pebble iron ore, in allusion 
to the small rounded masses of limonite or haematite 
cemented together by elay. Bauxite (hydrated oxide of 
aluminium 'and iron) is found in Antrim, and after 
preparation is exported to Inverness-shire, where it is used 
in the production of aluminium. 

It is only during the last two hundred years that coal 
lias been worked in Great Britain on a large scale. At 
first it was obtained by tunnelling into the hill-side, 
where an outcrop of coal was found, or by sinking shallow 
pits near the points where the coal came to the surface. 
The growing demand made it imperative to sink shafts 
to n^ach the coal at depths of over 2,000 feet in many 
castes, and in two instances of more than 1,100 yards. 
The workings have also been extended into districts far 
beyond the boundaries which were once supposed to 
mark the limits of some of the coal-fields. Ttiis has been 
the case in South Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, 
while in tlie south-east of England, near Dover, borings 
liavc proved the existence of coal which may have an 
important bearing on tlie future history of that part 
of the country. 

The coal -bearing strata of the British Isles belong to 
the Carboniferous formation, but seams of coal (usually 
thin and of ))oor quality) are to be found in some other 
formations, es}K>>eialIy tlie Oolite. There are different 
varieties of coal, such as lignite, cannel, bituminous, 
steam, and anthracite, differing in physical characters and 
chemical composition. Lignite is found in any quantity 
only at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, and is of no economic 
importance. 

C/annel coal is found in lenticular beds in many of 
the coal-fields, and is or has been much used for gas-making 
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purposes. Bituminous, or house coal, is the most, abun- 
dant of all. Steam coal of the best quality in the world 
is found in South Wales. The term is used rather loostdy, 
the percentage of carbon varying from 84 to 1*3 in the 
different so-called steam coals. The* best anthracite is 
found in the western part of the South Wales coal-iield. 

It is very hard, does not soil the fingers, and gives very 
little smoke in buniing. 

The coal-bearing strata, at the end of ( *arbonifcn>us 
times, covered most of what is now (Sreat 'Britain, and 
possibly Ireland, but *a system of folds. |>rodueed by 
movements of the earth's crust, tha^w the strata into 
waves and troughs, (»nc set of whicli had a general tix^id 
from north to south and another si‘t from t*asl to west. 

The crests of the waves have since* been removed by 
denudation, leaving the coal preserveil in a number of 
areas where llie strata have the fonn of a basin. Sonit* 
of lhc.se basins are almrtst |M*rtc<^t in shape, as in the 
Forest of Dean eoal-fi(*ld, while t>f others only flu* one- 
half Is visible, tlu* other half lM*ing concealed lH*iu*ath 
a cover of newer rocks, as in the Yorkshire roablield. 

'riie coal-fields of (Jreat Britain* may be<livid<'<l between DiHtrilm* 
southern, midlaiul, and northern pnninees. 

The southern pmvinee i*xtenils east and west across !‘' rn 
Britain from .South Wales through the Fore.st of Dean ***^ ''*"*'' 
and (ilouec.slershirc and Someivet shire eoal-field.s, with 
possibly an extension under newer rocks to Dover, 'riic 
most important <if the.se coal lic*lds is that of Scaith Wait s, 
which i.s the second largest in the British Isles. It yieltls 
first -cla.ss steam coal, much valiurd for naval use, while 
in IVmbrokeshinr is found thobest aiithraeite in the British 
Isles. The available quantity of steani eoal has bi*«*n 
recently estimated at 8,0l!j,08:!,3Hi tons, and of ant hra- 
cite tons. The Forest of Dean may be 

regarded as a small detacdied portion of tlu* Sriiith Wales 
coal-field. In the Somerset, Gloiu'ester, and Kent (roal- 
tields the eoal-lK*aring strata are generally eovererd by 


' [E. If lilt. The CoaUfieldn of Great liriiatnf London, ItHfrK] 
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newer rockti, but sinkings have been made through these 
to the Coal Measures beneath. 

MWlMd The midland province includes a large number of coal- 
provincc. namely, North and South Staffordshire, Warwick- 

shire, Lieicestcrshire,Dcnbighshire, Flintshire, Shrewsbury, 
Ooalbrookdale, Forest of Wyre, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 



4ri. Distriliutiuii (’oal in lla* British Islfs. (Outside the 
area of this iiui|i lies the Kent eoai-lii‘ld.) 


Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. In many of these 
coal-fields the Coal Measuri's are concealed beneath a cover- 
ing of newer rocks, and the full extent of the coal-field 
caimot be determined with certainty. This is notably the 
case in the Yorkshire coal-field, where a few years ago 
sinkings were confined to the western side of the Penman 
escarpment, but have now crept further and further east, 
and Professor P. F. Kendall reported to the Royal Com- 
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mission on Coal Supplies in 1905 that the unexploml 
coal-field of Yorkshire alone, which lay to the east, 
covered an area of about 3,000 square niiles. Borings 
since put down have proved the Coal Measures as fan^ast 
os Scunthorpe in Lineolnshiie. The iVnnine fold which 
separates the coal-fields of Laneashiie from those of York- 
shire and Derbyshire, and has as a connect ing-link t he small 
Ingleton coal-field, continues northward to the Cheviots 
and separatees the Northumberland and Durham eoal- 
fields on the east from ('uinberland on the m'st. These 
coal-lields constitute the northern jwovince. In the dis- Nt.iiluni 
tricts iJrcady desenbed, the w<»rkable coal occurs in the**"*'"''*'* 
iqiper part (»f the Carls tnitVrmis formation, but in the 
eoal -fields of the norlli the prodiictivi^ seams are found 
in the lowt^r part of the formation eorresponding to the 
Millstone (Jrit and ( arboniftToiis Lim(*stt»iu‘ «>f the 
soiitlu riUHial field. In tiu* Northumberland and Durliam 
cf>al-tieal the Coal .Mea.*<un‘s an* considered workabh* to 
a distance of tliree miles umler the bed of the North Sea. 

The eastern part oi this eoal-tield is covered by newer 
rocks, as is tla* ease in ^’orkshire. 'I'lie Cuml>erlaiid 
coal-field ha> if .s si rata dipjiing to t he west and northwest, 
and the workanle measures an*, continued bemsith the 
newel* ro»*ks which (»reur nmiul Caiiish* as a ec^ntre, but 
tiu* bi>und;irv of these northern coal fields has not. yet 
lieen proved. 

'I’he f 'arbonitemus formation in Scotland is now con • Sti/tlmiil. 
fined to the central lowlands stretching from tlu* Firth of 
Clydt* to the Firth <»f Forth. The area once covered was 
probably three times as large as that where such rocks 
are now found. As was iioIkhmI in the ease <if the coal- 
fields in the maihern counties of Kngland, the <*oals 
occur in the lanu'stom* series at the base of t lie format ic»n, 
as well as in the? Coal Measures, one-quarter of the ccial 
remaining to be won licuiig in the l.iinK;stone series. 'I'he 
eoai.s in the Limestone series are much better neanu' the 
nortln*rn outcrop than when traced to the south. I'he 
principal coal-ficdds which are more or less isolated are 
as follows : Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, {Stirling, 
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Linlithgow, Clackmannan, Midlothian, Fife, and Firth of 
Forth. Of these the most important is that of Lanarkshire, 
and here most of the coal comes from the Coal Measures. 

Much coal is known to exist under the waters of the 
Firth of Forth, being a continuation of the Fife coal-field, 
but whether it is available or not is yet undecided. 
Anthracite occurs to a small extent in Arran and also in 
Lanarkshire. At Brora, in Sutherlandshire, is worked 
a seam of coal in rocks of Jurassic age. 'According to 
the Bcport'of the Royal Commission in 1905 the amount 
of coal still occurring at workable depths in Scotland 
amounted to 15,681,456,356 tons. 

The most important formation found at the surface 
in Ireland is the (Carboniferous Limestone, and this is 
overlain in a very few areas by Millstone Grit and Coal 
Measures. The coal-bearing rocks of northern Ireland 
arc similar to those found in Scotland, while those in 
southern Ireland are similar to those of the southern 
portion of Britain. Over the whole of Ireland the amount 
of coal available is about 204,107,700 tons. The principal 
coal-fields in Ireland are as follows : Munster (East and 
West), Leinster, Connaught, Tyrone, and Ballycastle. 
The chief of these is the West Munster field. 

Iron ores occur in rocks of very different ages, but 
at the present time the most iin])ortant worked in Britain 
are found in the Carboniferous and Jurassic formations. 
The Carboniferous .Limestone has long yielded both the 
rcjd iron ore, haematite, and the brown iron ore, limonite. 
The hiiematilc occurs in pockete, irregular in shape, in all 
parts of the limestone, from the bottom to the top, while 
the limonite occurs in veins often in association with ores 
of lead and zinc. The chief districts for these ores are 
the Fort'st of Dean, South Wales, Lancashire, Cumberland, 
and Northumberland. Before the introduction of the basic 
process of steel -making , haematite w'as of greater value 
than at present, because many of the ores now worked 
in Jurassic rocks contained too much phosphorus for 
that purpose. 

The clay ironstones of the Coal Measures have con- 
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tributed in no small degree to the position which Britain 
has attained in the iron and steel industry. The coal- 
fields from which the most valuable ores of this class have 
been obtained are those of Staffordsliire, Yorkshire, 
Shropshire, Derbyshire, South Wales, and Scotland. In 
Scotland the black band ironstone is noteworthy as con- 
taining sufficient carbonaceous material to enable it to 
be calcined w’ithout the addition of fuel. Tlio lx>wer 
Lias at Frodfngham in North Lincolnshire contains the 
w’ell-kno\Mi Frodinghain ironstone. The betl is about 
25 feet thick, but on account of a slight dip forms a large 
outcrop, and the Avorking Avas formerly coiitined to this 
part, as the ort'. from a greater depth is less A'aluable. 
itciccntly, howcA'cr, cxjH'riments haA'c demonstrated that 
the unoxidized ore tluit was j>reviou.sly left in the ground 
can be economically calcined, and the lield is lM*ing 
rcAvorked for its extraction. Analyst's shoAV that the 
ore contains 25 to ItO per cent, of iron. 

In tile ClcA'cland district of Viirksliiiv is found the most 
important dcp<i.sit of iron ore at present workeil in 
Britain. It oi;curs in the Muldle Lias, the structure of 
the ore being oolitic*, 'riu* rapid growth of Middlesbrough 
during the lust half-century testilies to tlic Iarg»* scale upon 
Ufiich the ore* has been worked and smelte<l. Wlu^rc 
developeil the bed has a thickness of 12 to 15 feel, and 
is found over an area of about ,*150 sipiare miles, but the 
most ]>rotitable jmrt i*ovcr.s only about one lift h of this. 
The p<*rceiitagt^ of iron in tin*, ore as mined is about 28 to 
3(t per cent. Other soiiicwhat important deposits in the 
Middle Lias occur near (’aythor|K* in Lincolnshire, Holwcll 
in Txucesiershire, Adderbury ami FaAvh*r in Oxfordshire. 
The Upper Lias contains no iroiitStone, but the; LoW’<*r 
Oolite Avhich eomes next in a.seending order luis yi«;lcle<l 
iron ore in Yorkshire, Liiieolnshii^*, Northamptonshire, 
and Rutland. The Northampton Sand has at its bas<3 
ferruginous beds, and this ore* has been workerl at 
numerous place.s in the county of Northampton, as well 
as in the adjacent parts of Lincolnshire. Thc*re is evidence 
to shoAv that the ore Aivas AAorked in Roman limes. The 
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Cretaceous rocks have yielded iron ore in the Weald and 
Claxby in North Lincolnsliire, and the Weald was stripped 
of its timber by the early iron-workers, to be converted 
into charcoal for smelting purposes, concurrently \iith the 
felling of the oak trees for .shipbuilding. 

Of other materials which are of importance but have 
not been dealt with in the preceding pages the following 
may be mentioned : 

Graphite, which is almost pure carbon,* is found in 
Cumberland in strings and irregular masses among rocks 
of igneous origin, which occur largely developed between 
Keswick and Ainbleside. 

Halite or rock salt is usually found in the British 
Isles in strata of Triassic age, and forms lenticular beds 
in the Keuper Marl. Where jiossible it is mined in the 
sanu^ way as coal, but usually it is })umped in the form of 
briiK? and the salt st^parated by evaporation. Much of the 
brine is used in th(^ manufac^tnr(\of alkalies. The great 
deposits of this mineral occur in Cheshir<‘, Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershiri*, Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Antrim. 

Oil sliaU^ ocjcuns as beds in the Calciferous Sandstone at 
the biisc^ of the Carboniferous rocks in Edinburghshire and 
Linlithgowshire, and yields on distillation 25 gallons of 
oil and 45 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per ton. 

Wolfram is a mineral containing the somewhat rare 
element tungsten, and of late years it has been mined 
for that element, which is used in making special steels. 
Wolfram occurs usually with tinstone in Cornwall, and 
was at one time dLscarded as useless. Mines yielding 
wolfram have recently been opened in Cumberland near 
Carroek Fell. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

By Professor W. G. S. Adams 

The two questions of the production and the trade of 
the Unitcdl Kingdom should be considered together. 
They are intimately connected one with the other, and 
in a considerable measure they depend on one another. 
Each separately may be a very important measure, but 
taken together they furnish the chief index of national 
economic activity. By production is here understood 
the total "net output’ of the industries of the United 
Kingdom; by trade, on the other hand, is meant the 
exchange in commodities which takes place lK>tween this 
country and all other countries. 

Now in the case of the United Kingdom, as with all 
other industrial and commercial states, the information 
is much more continuous and exact for external or foreign 
trade than for internal output and production. In the 
United States of America there has been since 1850 a 
fairly complete decennial census of manufacture, and 
since 1905 a quinquennial census. In the United King- 
dom the Onsus of Production Act was passed in 1906, 
to be taken for the year 1907 (or where that was not 
possible, for twelve months ending June 1908), and for 
every fifth year theri'after. The final results of this 
industrial census were issued in 1912, and enable for the 
first time a comprehensive and fairly approximate esti- 
mate to be formed of the present annual production of 
the United Kingdom. 

Previously to the Census of Production, however, 
materials were available for estimating certain sections 
of national production or output with, in some cases, 
considerable completeness. Thus, with regard to agri- 
culture, since 1847 in Ireland, and 1867 in Great Britain, 
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an annual record has been taken of the art»a under crops, 
the estimated yield of the same, and the numbers of live 
stock; and on the data thus systematically collected it 
has at least been possible to make estimates of the annual 
production or output of agricult im\ ’So also the Home 
Office has for many years issued an annual rc'port on the 
mineral output of the United Kingdom and the numlHT 
of persons employed in mines ami quarries, whik' another 
return is publislied by the Board of Trade showing the 
annual output of iron and steel works. Again, in the 
case of the textile industries, the Home Oflice has at 
varying intervals published n^turns as to the inimlMT of 
spindles and machine powcT in tlu* tt‘\(ile industries, 
which fumish some index as to tlu' chang(‘ in productive 
capacity of this v<*ry important bramdi of national 
industry. The lloiiu* OHice also publishes annually 
statistics of tin* numlH*rs employed in factories and work- 
shops. and tia* Census of Population pix'staits d<'(‘ennially 
a c(»niprehcnsivc return of the nuiniMUs employed in the 
various traders ami industries. Kurt hirnion*. for many 
years the board of I'rade has (‘oliccted statistic*s of tin* 
state* of (‘inployns'iit in tin* chk'f trailes and industries. 

These* main seiurecs of information and oth<‘r materials, 
o!!i(*ial and non-onieiai, have ^ive*n at legist some rough 
measure of change* in eerlain important seetiems e»f the* 
annual national proeluethm. But they otfer e>nly an 
imperfect comparison with the* re*sults of the* i-ompre^* 

Imnsive* invi*stigation now e*arried out by the Ceuisus of 
PreMluction Ollice. it is thus possible* for the first tiiim 
to re‘vie*w with some* assuranere the* total presluction e>f 
tlu^ I’nited Kingdom, and t<^ se*t this ove*r against the; 
cxteinal trade* and exchange a e*e»nsideratitin e»f great 
interest and importance. 

In the ca.se* e)f (external traele*. the* statistiead iveeirds <»f KxjioriH 
exports ami imports e*nable*. not only the trader of t lie* . 
prtveiit te) be e‘stimate'!d closi*iv, but the growth anel 
lliU't nations of traem to be ine*asure*d ove-r a long succe-s- 1<» produc- 
ftion of years, and the clianges in the source*^’ and elerstina- 
tioii of the trade to be compared and exainiii(?d. Thci 
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question, however, of how far imports and exports, of 
which there is thus a long record, can be taken as a general 
measure of national increase in production requires careful 
consideration. It is clear that the importance of a record 
of foreign trade aVs an index of change in national pro- 
duction varies greatly according to the countries con- 
cerned. In some countries foreign trade is very large 
relatively to total annual production, in other countries 
it is comparatively small. Thus, in the case bf the United 
States of America and also of Germany, two countries 
pre-eminent in respect of high productive capacity per 
head of poi)ulation, the amount of foreign trade per head 
of ])opulation is comparatively small. On the other 
hand, in Denmark, in Belgium, in Holland, and, as will 
be seen, in the United Kingdom, the records of imports 
and exports are a much more valuable index as to the 
state of production as well as of trade within these 
countries. At the same time, great care would be re- 
(juired ev(‘ii in such cases in deducing from the growth 
in foreign trade any corresponding expansion in internal 
production, and it is only where a searching analysis 
and a careful comparison of ])rod\iction and trade have 
been made, and where there is available also considerable 
subsidiary evidence, that conclusions drawn from such 
materials (^an be accepted with (ronfideiici*. It may, 
however, be fairly claimed that in the case of the United 
Kingdom the detailed continuous records which arc 
available with regard to imports and exports are of great 
value in attempting to gauge the state of productiem as 
well as of trade. 

Before proceeding to consider t he evidence with regard 
to the nature and extent of the trade and production of 
the United Kingdom, it is necessary, in order to prevent 
misconception, that it should be clearly defined what is 
included respectively in the values of (1) imports and 
exports, and (2) production. The definition of import 
and export values is simpler and more generally recognized 
than the meaning of the term * production ' or ‘ output 
Import values arc the declared values of goods at the 
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port of landing, and include the charge for freight and 
insurance of goods. Export values are the value of goods 
* free on board ' at the exporting port, and do not include 
freight or insurance. However difficult it may be to 
ensure that declared values are madc*exactly in accord- 
ance with these definitions, the meaning of the terms 
‘ import and export values ’ is generally at?cej)ted. But 
when we turn to the term ‘ output ’ or * product ii>n 
there is a much greater latitude and ambiguity of mean- 
ing. And for the piirpo.se of clear conception and valid 
comparison it is necessary to define as precisi^ly as is 
possible the sen.se and meaning which are attaclied, at 
lea.st in this account, to the term 'production ’ or 'out- 
put \ In its widest .sense the annual national output 
stated in terms of value would con.sLst of the sum tidal 
calue not only all artiides pt*cMlu(*cd at tlui factory c»r 
workshop, but of the cost of the services of handling and 
retailing, ^'c. And furthermore, it might include all 
other services of any kind wJiat.siM'ver for which remunera- 
tion is given. It might be even wider in conception, so 
as to include voluntary service.s. Jhil as tlie immediate 
object of this com[mrison is to cmisidcr internal pro- 
duction in relation to im|>orts and exports, a more 
liiiiiti'i] ami also a more exactly meusurabie meaning is 
attached t<« the word proiliictioii. hy production is here 
meant , as in the riMisiis of iViMliictioii tables, the value 
of the output of material goods at tin* plan* of their 
product imi vi/.. at tlie farm, the mine, tht* wiakshop, 
and the factory. The valium thus does not include, for 
the present comparison, the eo.st of transit, and retailing. 
By this re.strietion in the sense of the term prodmrtion 
a much more valid fiasis of eoinjMLri.son can he iiuulo 
respectively between the proiliietioii of the I’nitcd King- 
dom and its import.s and exports. 

Turning to the evidence now available, it may serve 
the purpose of clearness, in dealing with a question 
involving much detail, to prc.sent in a brief .summary 
certain broad eonipari.son.s and conclusions which can bo 
subsequently analysed. 

IS21-1 
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Net out- First, with regard to production, the net output of 
SuBtriw?* industries, other than agriculture and fisheries, which 
exoluding came under the view of the census, amounted in 1907 
okidii^ to £712,135,000. This figure consists of (1) the value of 
tSo^d materials, e.g. minerals raised in the United King- 
fisheriL dom, and (2) the value of labour spent in improving, 
manufacturing, or making up such raw material, or in 
so treating raw materials or partly manufactured goods 
which were imported. In addition to the above figures, 
the total output of agriculture in the United Kingdom 
is estimated by the census, on the basis of evidence 
furnished by the Agricultural Departments of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at £210,000,000, but the year taken 
in this case was that of 1908. From this sum, however, 
must be deducted an amount which in round figures may 
be estimated at £40,000,000, representing imported feed- 
ing-stuffs, manures, and material * consumed ’ but not 
‘ jiroduced ’ by agriculture, and allowing also for a dupli- 
cation in resj)e(jt of imports of live stock from Ireland 
to England. The net output of agriculture is therefore 
estimated at £170,000,000. Similarly, the value ot 4he 
fishery industry of the United Kingdom is, in round 
figures, placed at £12,000,(100 in 1907. Thus so far tjie 
net. output of the industry, agriculture, and fisheries^of 
the ITnitcd Kingdom amounts to, in round figures, 
a total of £894,000,000. This figure, however, is not 
(iom})lete. A number of Jlrodul^ers, employers, and 
employees, to the extent of 1 to 1} million, owing to 
))artieu1ar eircumstcanees, did not come within the review 
of the census, and it is estimated that the value of their 
output may be stated approximately at £50,000,000. 
There would thus result a total of, in round figure, 
£944,000,000. But owing to the nature of the inquiry 
and the methods adopted by the Census of Pro- 
duction, these figures, it is important to note, include 
(a) the value of the contracting and building trades, 
the net output of which is returned at little shdrt of 
£43,000,000 ; and (6) the work spent on public utilil^ ' 
services — ^gas, electricity, water, road-making, tramways 
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and light railways, public parks, &c. — amounting to 
a sum returned at £45.940,000. A very large part of such 
production is clearly not eoinparable with imports and 
exports, though to a certain extent companies and public 
authorities arc manufacturers of commodities which 
enter into competition with other import eii or exported 
goods. Hence it should be borne in mind that if a strict 
comparison is instituted between internal production 
and import abd export trade, the total net annual value 
of internal prod\iction docs md, so far as exist iftg evidence 
goes, probably exceed £S5(»,0t>O.t)00. It must, however, 
be clearly understood that thisestimatcil sum of, in round 
ligures, £ 85 ( 1 , 900 , 000 , wliich is taken to represent the net 
output of industry, is something very much less than 
the Jptal value of what is usually regar<lc<l as (he product 
of home nduslry. 

The term ‘ ])rotluct of home industry’ retjiiires to be iVodurt 
oftrefully defined. The in<lusfrh‘s of the Tnifed Kingdom 
are engaged in varying degrees in utilizing and manti- (iHinUioii. 
|a<*tii|iTig imported materials. 'I'o ascertain t he net output ^ 

of ^product of home industry, it is m*e«‘ssary ft* exclude 
strictly the valm* of both raw and iimtiufaetiired materials 
iiUj>orUMl for the pnrpo^r of maniifaet iiri*. 'Fhe net pro- 
«luctwlii<'li is heree\[U-e>ved in theestimat<M»f £S5(»,000,000 
represents the rombiiied valin* of (I) the raw material 
produced uitliin tin* I'liited Kingdom, including also 
what is harv(*<^tcd from the >ea and landed in the l‘nited 
Kingdom by its tishermen : and (2) the valin* of Ial»oiir 
exj)Cinled on the working iif) of tln*se and also of import(*d 
matt'i'ials of manufatdure. 1'hu.s the sum of £85(i,0(t0,0(M» 
represents the value of the* coal, «*orn, and other produce 
of the soil of the United Kingdom, including in that sum 
the lalMUir expended in jiroduciiig tlie coal or corn iw 
well as the labour expcndeil in working ii]> Ihest^ or 
imported materials for home consumption <ir export, but 
it dcHJS not include tln^ value of iinporlo l materials used ^ 

in thrf processes of manufacture. 

Secondly, tliis >>eing o.stabliHhed, it is po-ssible (I) to 
cpmparc for the year 1907 the position of internal pro- 

O 2 
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duction with the import and export trade, and (2) to 
consider what is the estimated value of the total output, 
including the value of imported materials of manufacture. 

In the year 1907 the imports into the United Kingdom 
(less re-exports of foreign and colonial produce and 
exclusive of bullion and specie) amounted to £553,835,858, 
while the exports of the " produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom ’ amounted to £420,035,083. The 
first point of striking importance is that the total import 
and export 'trade, excluding the re-export trade, amounted 
in 1907 to a sum of £979,900,941, which is thus greater 
than the net output of production of agriculture, industry, 
and manufacture — or, to bring the figures to a more 
strictly comparable basis, deducting 10 per cent, from 
the exports for cost of handling and transit to the 
ports, we have a total of £937,000,000. This fact bears 
out the very great importance of the sea-borne foreign 
and colonial trade of the United Kingdom. But while 
this comparison is of interest and value, what is much 
more im])ortant is (1) the relation of net imports into the 
United Kingdom to the total net output or production 
of the United Kingdom, and (2) the proportion between 
thti exports of the ‘ ]>roduce and manufacture of the 
United Kingdom ' and the total net output of the United 
Kingdom. With regard to the first of these points, it 
appears that imports stand to net production in the 
ratio of nearly (»5 to 109, or if annual im[)orls were paid 
for out of the net annual j>rodiict of industry, (>5 per cent, 
of this would be rccpiired to meet the cost of imports. 
As has been stated, however, the exports of the produce 
and manufacture of the United Kingdom amounted in 
1907 to £420,000,000, and, deducting an allowance of 
10 per cent, to represent the value at the factory, 
which rather than the port of shipment value is that 
comparable with the ‘ net output ' value, we have 
approximately a sum of £383,000,000, or a value approach- 
ing 45 per cent, of the estimated national output exported. 
But it should be observed that the exports of so-called 
‘ produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom ’ con- 
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Bi8t to a considerable extent of imported raw or semi- 
manufactured materials, 'which are worked up or finished 
by British labour and then re-exported — consideration 
'a'hich affects not only exports bxit also the question ns 
to how far home production remains for homo consump- 
tion. The * net output * of British industry being taken 
at £850,000, 000. if to this is ad<led the value of importcMl 
material — raw and semi-manufaictured goods — used in 
British and Irish industry, estimated at £377,000,000, 
to which must, however, be addeil the estimated cost of 
transport, &c., on imports from the ports to the fnclory, 
ue get a total sum of £1.271.000,000 as an estimate 
of the value of llu‘ out|uit at the plai’es of production 
Mvailalile for export or honu^ consumption. Apj>roxi- 
mately £3S3,OiMKOOO. as valued at the mine or fa<*tt»ry, 
are exjiorted. and it would thiuefore seem that the homo 
consumption of goods wliic-h are cuther in part or wholly 
of liritish produce and manufa(*ture amounts to a figure 
whicl) may be static! at £SSS,0tM>,000. I low much of this 
total value c<msists of imported material manufactured 
in the I’nited Kingdom it is impossible to say. But it is 
clear that, miu’h the largest ]mrt of the output of the 
I’nited Kingdom is for consumption in thc^ IJnit^^d 
Kingdom.* 

’'I’hese are striking n*lation.ships between homo pro- 
duction and «*xternal trade which could not ha j>rc5- 
viously realized. Bui the sigtiiHeanee of thc^sc figures 
must largely <lepend on the cdiaraeter on tlm one liaiid 
of imports and exports, and on the other hand of internal 
production. We shall ileal first with imports and exports, 
and consider how far they consist respectively of food- 
stuffs. raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, or fini.shed 
art ides. 

‘ Tho fi^iircA of tho total nutfiut of itritiKh product ion, aa ncrt out in 
p. iv and asain in j>)». so«|. of the Final Hejiort of the tjenjiit/t tf Prodndion, 

aro not coinparaldo with import nml export figiirea, and Ihn abovo 
analjmu m an endeavour to approach to a comparative Htatcmfint on thin 
very imfiortant Buhject. 

[Tho fieun'8 qiKiU-d throughout iliiH chapter may lio Hiijiplemerited from 
the atatiatical tables on pp. 50G aerp, which uHually furnish averagcH over thu 
years 1907-11.] 
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The External Trade of the United Kingdom 

Average It has been seen from the foregoing that imports and 
exports represent a very important part of tlie trade of 
tion. the United Kingdom, and there is an advantage in analys- 
ing these figures before we examine the estimates of pro- 
duction. The figures of production are for a period of 
twelve months only, namely, the year 1907, and in some 
cases, where 1907 figures were not available, for twelve 
months ending June 1908, and in the case of agriculture 
for the year 1908. Now it is well known that the figures 
of a single year may be (considerably above or below 
average, and ih(cr(‘forc it is very important to dc>termine 
liow far the year 1907 was an average year. The Census 
of lVodu(dion eolhected ca certain amount of information 
by way of comparison between 1907 and 1908, the pre- 
(;eding year, but this does not take us very far. When 
wo turn, however, from figures of production to figures 
of trade, we have here a eontinuous coinjiarablo record 
from year to year*, which enables the character of any 
census year to be ascertained so far at least as foreign 
trade is concerned, and as this trade, in the case of the 
United Kingdom, offers considerable evidence with regard 
to the state of production, wo have a roughly approximate 
measure to hand, which indicates the average character 
of the census year as a year of production. 

Condition Tlic first condition, therefore, to a profitable considera- 
and'pro- figures of trade and jiroduct-ion is to see what 

auction in was the state of trade in the year 1907, and how such 
figures compare with earlier and later years. Further- 
more, as the year 1912 marks the second Census of Pro- 
duction (the returns of which will not be forthcoming 
for some time), and as the recorded figures of imports 
and exports of the United Kingdom for that period are 
available, we propose to compare the figures of trade in 
the year 1907 with those of 1912, and also with certain 
other preceding and intennediate years. It will offer 
the most concise method of indicating the proportion 
and significance of trade in these years if we present 
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two summary tables, the first shoudng the average 
annual value of imports and exports of the United King* 
dom for each five years over a period of the twenty-five 
years ending 1912, and the second indicating the total of 
imports and exports in each year of “the decade ending 
1912. Taken together, these two comparisons will indicate 
the state of the external trade of the United Kingdom in 
the census years. 

First, then, there is tlio table showing, by five-yearly Imports 
periods for the twenty-five years ending willi 1912, the®"J.J*‘ 
total value of imports into the United Kingdfiiu (exi^lud- 
ing re exports of foreign ami colonial produce), and of 
exports of produce and manufacture of the I'liited 
Kingdom. 


itrraffc of : 

lin/Mrts. 

£ 1 .r N h:),i Mm. 

£ 1 ,( K M ).( M M \ 

iS8S-<)J 


J44 




l8c>8-n/ij 

441 



S’ ».> 

345 

1908-12 

566 

425 


Tlic second table shows the net imports and exports 
of the United Kingdom for eaeli of the years 1903-12. 


Year. 

Imports, 

Exports. 


£i,c.x)rj^x>. 

£i,ocx>/x)0. 


473 

291 

it/»4 

4S1 

301 


4H7 

33^> 

ll/Xi 


37'» 


426 


513 

377 


533 

37'* 

1910 

574 

4 y> 

1(^1 1 

577 

454 

10 1.! 

'•33 

4'*7 

10 year average 

5^ 



'riiese t wo tables taken together indicate clearly, first 
that the year 1907 was a year above/ the average of tho 
years immediately preceding or subsequent to it, and 
considerably above the general average of the decado 
1903-12, both as regards imports and exports, but tliat 
it was comparatively near to tho average of tho five 
years subsequent to 11K)7. The imports for 1907 were 
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£534,000,000, while the average for the five years 1908-12 
was £566,000,000 ; the exports for 1 907 were £426,000,000, 
and the average for the years 1908-12 was £425,000,000. 
The evidence gathered by the census authorities con- 
firms this view as regards 1907, compared with 1906, 
that the year was from 5 to 15 per cent, higher, or, on 
a rough average, somewhere about 10 per cent, above 
the preceding year. What seems clear is that 1907, 
while a favourable year as regards trade,' was a fair 
average of the five years subsequent to it, and was con- 
siderably less favourable than 1912, the second census 
year, wliieh, so far as the figures of external trade in- 
dicate, was a year of especially flourishing trade and 
industry. The attention directed to this point will at 
least serve to guard against an unconditional acceptance 
of the year 1007 as a mccasure of British trade and pro- 
duction. 

Orowth of At the same time, in connection with the above tables 
exik^rnul noted Ilow remarkable has been the growth 

trade. of British external trade in the last decade. We know 
now approximately the relation in the census year 1007 
of home production to foreign trade, and as the figures 
for successive census periods become available to follow 
the changes in this relation will be a matter of very 
great interest. It is not safe, however, to argue from 
the ratios which now exist between internal trade and 
production to the undetermined ratios in the past. Yet 
witli the fragmentary but none the less important data 
wliich exist as regards certain branches of national pro- 
duction in the past, it will be possible for the statistical 
investigator to form an approximate series of estimates as 
to the output of British industry in past decades and the 
relations between external trade and internal production. 

We shall now proceed to consider more closely the 
evidence as to the recent developments of British external 
trade, and in doing so to take particular note of the 
years 1907 and 1012. The figures for 1912, being those 
of the second Census of Production year, and furnishing 
also the latest complete analysis of external trade, have 
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a special interest, and it will therefore be oiir object to 
examine in greater detaU the import and export hgiiroH 
of that year, and to compare them in their main features 
with those of the first Census of Production year, 1007. 

Let us first note for these years the’ values of (1) tot al 
imports and exports ; (2) the net total imports retained 
in the United Kingdom ; and (3) the net export of the 
produce and manufacture of the United Kingdom, and 
the re-exports of colonial and foreign produce. 



Imfouts 


Year, 

7"oial imports. 

Net imjmrh 
(#. r. less re -t'j’f torts). 


£i,ooo,cxk). 


u/V 

(^140 

554 

iyi2 

745 



.Kxports 



Year. 

l/ff itrd K i offdom 
Produce. 

Foreitjn and Colonial 
Produce. 

7 'vltil eA'fMtrts. 


£i,<XKi.(kk). 


ili.ooo.iKXi 

UKV 

42(t 

92 

SiS 

191 J 

4S; 

1 1 j 

5 '/> 


These figures show an increast^ in 1012 over 1007 of 
£79,000,000 in net imports, of £01.000,000 in exports of 
United Kingdom i)rodnee, and of £20,000,000 in exports 
of foreign and colonial produce. 

The oneslion with uliich we arc! here chiefly concernc!d (.laoRifica- 
is the analysis of the figures of net imports into the 
United Kingdom and of the export of the ‘ produce and t^xiKirUnl 
manufactures ’ of the United Kingdom — it feeing always 
remembered, liowever, tliat t liis term, ‘ the produce and 
manufactures of the l -nited Kingdom includes imported 
raw and semi-manufactured foreign and colonial goods, 
which, after undergoing some.stage of manufact urc in the 
United Kingdom, are exjwrted. But- in passing it is well 
to note the great and increasing trade which tlie United 
Kingdom has as the chief entrepot for distributing colonial 
and foreign produce to other countries. Of what, it may 
be asked, docs this re-exported produce chiefly consist ? 

There are three main groups under wliich, in the official Rc-ox- 
trade returns of the United Kingdom, imports and (jxj)orts 
are classified, namely, (1) food-stuils, drink, and tobacco; 
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Trade 

exclusive) 

of 

rc-ox- 

|)ortfl. 


Foreign 

and 

colonial 

trade. 


(2) raw material and articles mainly unmanufactured; 
and (3) articles wholly or mainly manufactured. In 
1912 the total vidue of foreign and colonial produce 
re-exported amounted in the first group to £15,000,000, 
in the second group to £67,000,000, and in the third group 
to £29,000,000. Thus nearly two-thirds of the total 
ro-exported foreign and colonial produce consist of raw 
materials, among which the chief re-exports are cotton, 
amounting to £10,250,000, wool, £15,500,000,' and rubber, 
£16,250,000* millions. 

Leaving aside the re-export trade, let us compare the 
imports into the United Kingdom for home use and 
conHum)it ion, and the corresponding exjwrts of the pro- 
duce and manufacture of the United Kingdom. The 
following statement presents a summary of the main 
divisions of these imports and oxjxirts in the j'cars 1907 
and 1912. 


Imporln for corutumplion in Unilcd Kitujthm. 

1. Food, drink, and tobacco .... 

2. Raw material and articles mainly mnnii- 

facturod ...... 

3. ArticloB wholly or mainly manufactured (in- 

cluding unclassified articles) . 

Total 

Exports of produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, 

1. Food, drink, and tolmcco .... 

2. Raw material and articles mainly unmanu- 

factured ...... 

3. Articles wholly or mainly manufactured (in- 

cluding unclassified articles) . 


£i,<X)o,(xx>. 

1912. 

£j,oix>,uu>. 

23s 

266 

189 

208 

130 

159 

554 

633 

1907. 

£i,ooo,(X)o. 

1912. 

£i,0(x>,(xx). 

22 

33 

56 

59 

348 

395 


Total 


426 487 


Tlio prodoiuinating charac?teri8tic of the trade of the 
United Kingdom, as shown by the above summary, is 
the very large imports of food-stuffs and raw materials, 
and the very large exports of articles mainly or wholly 
manufactured. But this is more clearly realized when 
a somew'hat more det'Uiled analysis is made than the 
above smnmary can afford. Especially is it important 
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to analyse, both as regards imports and exports, the 
third group in the Board of Trade classification, namely, 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 

Before we examine the main classes of imports and 
exports, it will be of interest to see broadly distinguished 
the extent to which imports and exports into the United 
Kingdom are respectively from and to (1) foreign coun- 
tries, and (2) British dominions. Owing to the fact that 
in the statement of re-exports the values of colonial and 
foreign produce arc not distinguished one frorti the other, 
it is only possible to show the gross imports, iiu^hiding 
re-exports of (1) foreign and (2) colonial jiroduce int«) 
the Ihiited •Kingdom. But these figures iiidic^ate broadly 
the proportion of imports respectively from foreign ami 
colonial sources. With regard to imjiorts this is shown 
ill the following summary ; 

ItK»7. IHIJ. 


f. 

Food, drink, niid tobacco : from ffirc'i^n 
countries ...... 

1 86 

20<'> 


Food, drink, and tobacco: from Hritirth 
Dominions ...... 

62 

8<> 


Total from forcijjjn an<l colonial 

24S 

2S0 

2. 

Haw matoriuls : from foreign couniri(*8 

170 

*93 


Haw materials : from British Dominions 

7 ^ 

8.5 


Total from foreign and colonial 

242 

276 

3 - 

Articles m.ainly or wholly maniifacturiMl : 
from foreign countries .... 


166 


Articles mainly or wholly manufactured : 
from British Dominions. 

21 

23 


Total from foreign and colonial 


189 


Total imports from foreign countries 

491 

559 


'J'otal im])ortH from British Dominions . 

*55 

IH6 


Total . . . • . 

646 

745 


In round figures, approximately one-fourth part of 
the gross imports into the United Kingdom consist of 
produce from the British dominions, the remaining three- 
fourths coming from foreign states. It will be noted also 
that the proportion of colonial produce importe^l is 
higher in the case of food-stuffs and raw materials, and 
that it is considerably lower as regards articles mainly 
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manufactured. When we turn to the figures of exports 
of the produce and manufacture of the United Kingdom 
we get the following summary : 

1907. 1912. 

£1,000, ocx>. £1,000,000. 


I. 

Food, drink, and tobacco : exported to 

foreign countries ..... 
Food, drink, and tobacco: exported tf» 

British 'Dominions .... 

> 3 * 

20 


0 

13 


Total 

22 

33 

2. 

Baw materials, &c. : exported to foreign 
countries 

52 

56 


Haw materials, &c. : exported to British 
JiorninioiiH 

3 

4 


Total 

55 

fK) 

3 - 

Articles wholly nr ni;iiiily nianur.'ictiired : 




exfioried to forcMgn countries . 

222 

234 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured : 
exported to British l^oniiniotis 

I2r» 

161 


Total 

3 -l« 

395 


Total expori-a to foreign countries 

2.S7 

310 


Total ex])orls to British Dominions 

13 « 

178 


Total 

425 

488 


PoHition These summary figures arc of great interest because 
trado^witli sliow t hat ai>proxiinately one-third of the exports 
Uritiiah of British produce and manufacture goes to the British 
niems! dominions, and that the proportion so disposed of is 
increasing. Exports alike to foreign countries and to 
British possessions have increased greatly in recent years, 
but the increase has been more marked in the case of 
exports to British possessions. What is still more note- 
worthy is the fact that the exports to British possessions 
consist almost entirely of goods mainly or wholly manu- 
factured, for the exports of food- and drink-stuff s are also 
mainly manufactured {irticles, and the distinction of 
this group from articles ‘ wholly or mainly manufactured * 
is merely a matter of convenience in classification for 
the purpose of distinguishing (chiefly in the case of imports) 
the very important group of food- and drink-stuffs. 
Having briefly noted the broad division and relative 
importance of the import and export trade of the United 
Kingdom with foreign countries and the British dominions 
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respectively, an examination may noAV be made of the 
three main groups of imports and exports. 

First, with regard to food, di*ink, and tobacco, the Food, 
following statement shows the net imports returned forj^””'^’ 
consumption .in tlie United Kingdom/ distinguishing the tobacco, 
main groups : 


Grain, flour, 

Meat, game, poultry, &c. 

butUT, cheese, milk, &c. 
Other food- and driiik-stufls 
Tobacco . . . . 


11)07. 1912. 

£l,lXX\0(X\ £l,oiK),(XK') 


74 

^7 

5^ 

4S 

S7 • 

41 

<^J 


4 

(I 


Total 235 2()5 


With regard to the above figures we may note for the Grain, 
year 1912, as indicating recent detailed figures, some 
of the items of greatest consequence. Thus, in the case 
of the imports of grain, Hour, &c., whitdi represent close 
on 35 per cent-, of the total food imports, no less than 
£45,000,090 out of tlie £87.000,000 represented imports 
of wheat, wliile in addition there was a net import- of 
wheat Hour amounting to close on £5,500,000. The 
total iinport of wh(‘at. and wlieat flour and meal tluis 
exceeded £51,500,000, of whic?h amount wlK*at and Hour 
to the value of close on £28,000,000 came from the 
British Empin*. Tin* (»lher chief imjiorts in this (4ass 
consisted in 1912 of barley to the value of close on 
£8,000,000 ; oats, £(5.000,000 ; maize, £13,000,000. It 
is of interest to note tliat wliilo the imports of wlicat 
have risen with eomparativc steadiness from a value of 
£27,000,000 in 1902 to over £40,000,000 in 1912, tlie 
imports of flour have fallerr in the same period from 
£9,000,000 to £5,500,000. 

The second group, viz. the imports of meat and animals Mca(. 
for food, is only second in importance to that of grain 
imports. But within recent years there has been no such 
upward movement in meat as in grain imports. Imports 
of live stock slaughtered at the ports have steadily 
declined, and the great supplies of meat which come 
into the United Kingdom are now almost wholly chilled 
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and frozen beef and mutton drawn from a wide range 
of countries. In 1912 the imports of beef amounted to 
a total value exceeding £13,500,000 ; mutton, £9,500,000 ; 
and bacon, hams, and pork, £18,000,000. The chief 
sources of supply are, in the case of ‘‘beef, the United 
States and the Argentine ; of mutton, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Argentine ; while the largest supplies of 
bacon, hams, and pork come from Denmark, the United 
States, and Canada. During the decade under review 
the imports of meat have remained comparatively 
stationary, and there is evidence that home-grown beef, 
mutton, and pork are maintaining their position in the 
home market. 

Dairy In the third group also, viz. the imports of dairy pro- 
produco. changes in quantity within recent years have been 

comparatively restricted, though values tend gradually 
to rise. The chief import in this class is that of butter, 
which, out of a total value of imported dairy produce 
amounting to £41,000,000, accounts in 1912 for a value 
of over £24,500,000 ; eggs, £8,000,000, cheese rather over 
£7,000,000, and condensed milk over £2,000,000. Tlie 
imports of fresh milk are small, the United Kingdom 
being practically dependent on home supplies. The chief 
sources of dairy produce imported into the United 
Kingdom arc, butter from Denmark, Russia, Australia, 
and New Zealand ; eggs from Russia and Denmark ; 
while supplies of cheese are drawn cliielly from C^inada, 
Now Zealand, and the Netherlands. 

Mincol- ''Fhese three grou})s, namely, (»ereals. meat supplies, <and 
food-"** dairy produce, are the food imports which are of greatest 
stuffs. interest from the point of view of comparison with home 
produce. In the large iniseellaneous group of other food- 
and drink-stuflFs, the chief imports in 1912 were : vege- 
tables, fruits, and preserves. £20,000,000 ; sugar, &o., 
£26,500,000; tea, £10,500,000 ; wine, £8,000,000. Such 
are the main features in the imports of food- and drink^ 
stuffs, &c., which represent over 41 per cent, of the^net 
imports of the United Kingdom. Let us consider the 
corresponding exports. 
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The exports of food- and drink-stuffs and tobacco from Exports, 
the United Kingdom form a very small part, of the total 
exports — ^in 1912 less than 7 per cent., namely, £33,000,000 
out of £487,000,000. But small as is tliis group of exports, 
it has shown a Very steady increase in recent years, 
having doubled in the past decade from £16,000,000 in 
1903 to over £32,600,000 in 1912. The characteristic of 
this group is that it consists chiehy of mamifacturcd 
food- and dAnk-stuffs. The total exports of grain and 
flour, amounting to over £4,238,880 in 1912, consisted 
chiefly of milled produce. The exports of meat products, 
amounting only to £1,103,682, were mainly bacon, liams, 
and preserved meats. The export of dairy produce is 
insignificant. Thus, so far as the three groups of grain, 

^ meat, and dairy produce are concerned, the exports are 
very small. The chief exports in the group of food- and 
drink-stuffs from the United Kingdom are fish, of which 
pver £6,700,000, mainly salted and cured, was exported 
in 1912; spirits, £4,241,000; Iwer and ale, £2,168,000; 
while there is also a considerable and growing export of ^ 
biscuits, cojifectionery, and condensed milk. Thus, us 
a whole, it may be said that most of the food and drink 
exports from the Ihiilcd Kingdom are manufactured 
goods — and, as will be seen later from the Census of . 
Production, food and drink manufacturing under- 
takings form a considerable group among the industries 
to-day in the Ihiited Kingdom. Food and feeding 
stuffs thus form the largest group of imporla in tlm 
United Kingdom, but a comj>aratively small proportion 
of exports. 

The next group which has. to be considered, namely, Raw 
raw material, consists of very large imports, and with^}“”“** 
the exception of one commodity — coal — very limited articlwi 
exports. The following statement shows (1) the total 
imports, including re-exports ; (2) re-exports of foreign ' 
and colonial raw materials ; (3) the net imports for use 
ip the United Kingdom ; and (4) the exports of the raw 
produce of the United Kingdom. 
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Priuoipal 
items 
among 
imported 
and ex- 
ported 
raw 

materiaL 


Imports and Exports of Raw Materials and Articles mainlt 
Unmanufactdred in 1912 



(I) 

(2) ^ 

Re-txpofts of 

( 3 ) 

Export of raw 


Total 

eolonidl and 

Nel 

produce of ihs 
Unitea 
Kingdom. 


' imports. 

foreign pro- 
duce. 

'imports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coal, coko, &c. 

276,516 

10 

276,506 

42,584454 

Iron ore, scrap iron . 

6,219^50 

10459 

6,208,591 

409,335 

Other metallic ores . 

9.059.505 

640,738 

8418,767 

115,^8 

Wood and timber . 

28.357.158 

774,099 

27.583.059 

323,958 

Cotton . 

80,238,960 

9,580,104 

70,658,856 

— 

Wool . 

Other textile 

36.567.818 

14401,283 

22,166,535 

4,817/542 

materials 

Oil seeds, crude oils. 

18,378,100 

4,600,390 

13.777.710 

475.058 

nuts, fats, &c. 
Hides and undressed 

37,418,767 

5 » 32 I »467 

32,097.300 

4.568,504 

skins . 

Paper-making 

13,690,265 

8,019,030 

3.671.235 

2/>27,826 

materials . 

S 5 . 5 « 5 . 99<5 

241,669 

5.323.327 

927,668 

RublK;r . 

21,580,331 

16,287,335 

5,292,996 

— 

Miscellaneous 

i8,ii4,icx> 

4,617,241 

13496,859 

3,167,940 

7 'otal 

325.467.566 

64493.825 

210,973,741 

59,417453 


Tliis table is full of interest, and most important. The 
total imports of the United Kingdom being in 1912 
£745,000,000, it will be observed that the total imports 
of raw material leprosented rather more tliaii one-third 
of this value. Hut in this connexion it will be noted that 
the re-exports of colonial and foreign raw materials are 
very lai’ge. Of the total re-export trade of the United 
Kingdom, amounting to £112,000,000 in 1012, more than 
oiie-lialf consists of raw materials, while of the total 
imports of raw materials some 24-4 per cent, are re- 
exported. Over 13 |>cr cent, of the raw cotton imported 
is re-exported ; 40 per cent, of the >vool ; 27 per cent, 
of tlax, hemp, and jute ; ' 15 per cent, of fats and oils ; 
no less than GO per cent, of skins and hides ; and 75 per 
cent, of the rubber. 

When \^'e consider (1) the net imports of raw material, 
and (2) the exports of United Kingdom raw material, 
which are the figures of greatest significance in this 
connexion, the first fact which stands out is that the 
imports of textile raw materials alone amount to a sum 
exceeding £105,000,000, or half the total value of imported 
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raw material, and that the groups of imports which are 
next in importance are those of (1) oil seeds, oils, fats, &c., 
and (2) wood and timber. The imports of iron ore and 
other metallic ores are smaller than is generally supposed, 
and amount to rohghly 7 per cent, of t^ie imports of raw 
materials. On the other hand, in the case of exports of 
the raw produce of the United Kingdom, the outstanding 
feature is the very large export of coal, which aceonnis for 
over two-thir5.s of tlic total value of exported raw material. 

Such being the outstanding features in life trade in 
raw materials, it is important to see from what countri(*s 
the chief raw mat(*rials were drawn, and in t he case of 
the re-exports, to what countries they were redistriliuted. 

The greater part of tlie iron ore imporkHl comes from Sourrus of 
Spain — in 1912, some 04 per cent., tlioiigh tliis is a lower j^*^’^^*^** 
percentage than usual. Wood and tindxT come mainly matorml. 
from Russia, Norway and Sweden, the United States 
and Canada, Russia being the heaviest exporter. Raw 
cotton has at present two chief sources of su])ply, th(^ 

United States and Egypt, and of the total import of 
£80,238,900 in 1912, no less than £55,232,340, or nearly 
69 per cent., came from the United States, and £20,7(i0,943, 
or nearly 20 per cent., from Egypt. From Rritish India 
and British East and West Africa, &c., tlu^ export to 
the United Kingdom amounted to £2,003,842, or approxi- 
mately 2'5 per cent, of the total imports. As may bo 
seen from thc! above table, there is a rc^-iixport of raw 
cotton amounting to £10,587,150 in 1912, chiefly to the 
United States, £4,065,442, and to Russia, £3,0(i8,073. 

Carrying cotton to the United States may seem like 
carrying coal to Newcastle — but it is Egyptian cotton 
which finds its way to the United States, via Ureal 
Britain. The total imports of w<jol, including camefs 
hair, mohair, and waste, &c., amounted to £36,507,818. 

Of this amount, sheep and lambs’ wool was of the value 
of £33.235,015, the chief imports being from Australia, 
£12,589,003 ; New Zealand, £7,701,304 ; British South 
Africa, £4,544,063 ; British India, £1,590,900 ; the Argen- 
tine Republic, £2,208,081 ; and Fiance, £1,852,910. Of 

1321*1 p 
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the total of sheep and lambs’ wool, 80 per cent, comes 
from countries within the British Empire — a striking 
contrast to the position of the supply of raw cotton. Of 
the total import .of mohair, £1,709,487, British South 
Africa supplied £1,030,338. In the case of wool, the 
re-exports are very large — amounting, as was pointed 
out, to 40 per cent, of the total imports. Of £14,346,535 
sheep and lambs’ wool re-exported, £4,387,056 went 
to Germany, £3,199,196 to France, and £2,695,555 to 
Belgium, while to the United States of America there 
was an exi)ort of £3,485,648. The imports of silk raw 
material amounted in 1912 to £1,446,560, to which total 
China alone contributed £899,914. Of the total imports 
of flax, hemp, and jute, £17,131,542 — ^the import of 
flax (including tow or codilla) amounted to £4,892,744, 
of which amount £3,193,901 came from Russia, and 
£1,523,679 from Belgium ; the imports of hemp (includ- 
ing tow or codilla) amounted to £3,801,694 — the largest 
imports being from the Philippine Islands (£1,990,481) — 
re-exports amounting to £1,309,291 ; while the import of 
jute amounted to £8,342,171, nearly the whole of which, 
viz. £8,285,163, came from British India, of which 
£3,072,747 was re-exported. The imports and exports of 
hides and skins are collected from a great variety of 
countries, chiefly the Argentine, Australia, and New 
Zealand, while a considerable part of the export of this 
raw material, home and foreign, finds its way to the 
United States of America. The large and miscellaneous 
group of oil-seeds and fats, and mineral oils, amounting 
to £37,418,767, includes cotton seed, £4,800,116, chiefly 
from Egypt and India ; flax seed, £4,366,219, mainly 
from the Argentine and India ; animal and vegetable oils 
of a value of over £8,000,000 ; and other oils, chiefly 
petroleum, of a value exceeding £7,000,000 ; while imports 
of tallow, &c., chiefly from the Argentine, Australia, and 
Artiolos Zealand, exceeded £3,500,000. 

wholly or The third main division of the external trade of the 
ms^fao- Kingdom consists of what are classed in the 

tilled. official returns as ‘ articles wholly or mainly manu- 
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factured Now, in considering this very large class, 
which forms 25 per cent, of the imjK>rts, and nearly 
80 per cent, of the exports of the United Kingdom, it 
must be borne in mind that a very considerable part of 
these imports, and to a less extent of exports, consists 
of semi-manufactured goods. It would be a great advan- 
tage if in the official tables of imports and exports 
there were j-dopted a differentiated classification which 
would distinguish the semi-man iihictured from the 
finished artk^lcs. But it is fair to recognize that the 
ijiiestion is one of considerable difficulty from llie point 
»f view of a usc'ful classifit ation. 'Hie important question, 
looked at from a national point of view, is to estimate 
how far the imports and exports respectively consist of 
goods of a high an<1 how far of a low grade of manii- 
fiU'larc. 1'he term ‘finished artk^le’ itself is a very 
general phrase which may include such widely different 
classes of goods as scientific instruments, cardboard 
boxes, and bricks; while on the other hand, semi-manu- 
factured goods in many cases are articles in a high state 
of manufacture, e. g. macliine parts or textile piece goods 
which will go througli a further ])iocess of treatment 
before becoming a finished product. In the final report 
of the (Vnsus of Production an attempt is made to 
distinguish between s(‘mi-inanufactnred goocls and finished 
articles, or gocals in their final stage. For the yiw 1!K)7 
the census authorities, without showing details of their 
elassifieatioii, give a total figure of £J lU, lO(tOOt) as 
represtMil ing semi-manufaet ured goods im ported, and 
£50,300.000 as representing goods imported as iiiiislied 
articles ready for consumpttoii ; while in the case of 
exports of the jiroduce of the United Kingdom, semi- 
manufactured goods account for £220,700,000, and goods 
in their final stage, £176,000,000. These figures exclude 
manufactured goods of the class of foocl, drink, and 
tobacco, but include in the ca.se of expf)rts tlie gold and 
silver refined in the United Kingdom. 

For the sake of clearness and emphasis we may divide 
the imports and exports of goods ‘ mainly or wholly and other 

p 2 
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ma^ao- manufactured ’ into three groups : (1) metal industries ; 
gooda. (^) textiles ; (3) all other industries — ^a broad classifica- 
tion which will also bo maintained in considering the 
production of the United Kingdom. 


Imports and Exports. Goods mainly or 

IN 1912. 

Net imports 

Description, {cxcludinrf re- 

exports), 

r, Mrtal indttJ^rifs, £ 

Iron and Hiocl .... i -*,084, 145 

Other mcialii and manufactun^s 
t hereof ..... 

Colliery, hardware, imjih'monis, 
and instriirncntH . . . 5,368,792 

Electrical goods . . . i,2^i,86(> 

Machinery .... 5,549,315 

Motors, cycles, and railway car- 

;,<) 35»499 

Ships ^2,8^5 


WHOLLY Manufactured 


ExporU of Re-exports of 
United colonial and 

Kingdom foreign pro- 

produce. duce. 


£ 

4«?5r>7/*77 


£ 

277,846 


1,535,233 12,284,47 1 8, (>62,195 


8,108.878 i,()22,537 

4,341,587 225.777 

33,158,015 1,271,368 


9,758,210 

7,027,162 


815,844 

819 


Total metals 

!i 4437.<>»5 

123,276,000 

1 2.876, 38f. 

2. Textiles and apparel. 

Cotton goods .... 

Woollens 

Hilk 

Linens 

Juto yarn and manufacture 
Apparel and haberdashery, Ac. . 

9 , 255 ,i 8 <j 

8,845.818 

12,422,646 

2,646,179 

1,442,334 

6,711,639 

122,219,939 

37.773.504 

2,225,739 

9,685,881 

3..'! .35.372 

12,874,783 

2 . 25 'M 33 

1,266,513 

1 . 933 .S .34 

87.646 

1,504,308 

1470.160 

Total textiles 

4 L 3 ^ 3 > 8 oS 

188,315,218 

8,518,894 

3. Other manufactures. 

Leather goods (including boots and 
shocH) . . , . 

I*a|x?r 

Manufactures of wood and timber 
Earthenware and gloss 
('Chemicals : drugs and dyes, &c. . 
Miscellaneous . . ' . 

13,070,673 

7, 049,90(1 
2.557.416 
4,119,803 
11.013,937 
22,704,390 

9 . 45 1 . ■iy''* 

3.5,59.317 

2,058,818 

4 . 973,374 

21,036,390 

32,357.802 

2.341.591 

184,531 

316,413 

159477 

1,531,821 

3,260,307 

Total . 

Gross total . 

’60,516,125 

156,277,615 

73,437.097 

385,028,315 

7.794,139 

29,189,419 


BelaUvo From the above table it will be noticed that whereas 
imports of manufactured goods are fairly w^ell distributed 
manufpo- between the three classes — metal industries, textiles, and 
in miscellaneous group of other industries— in the case 
anSex^ exports, the textile and metal industries represent 
ports. ‘ four-fifths of the total. It should be added that a more 
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exact analysis than is liere possible would show that 
a greater proportion of the imports of manufac*iured 
goods consists of articles in a less final state of pro- 
duction than is the case with the experts. In short, just 
as the imports of raw material greatly exceed the exports, 
so do semi-manufactured articles rather than finished 
goods predominate among imports more strongly than 
among exports. 

I. Thus in the case of the first main division, viz. theMotal 
metal industries, the largest group among exports andJJJJ'^^^' 
the second largest group among imports is that of ‘ iron 
viid steel and manuhictures thereof *, consisting of articles 
such as plates and sheets, bars and angles, girders, tubes 
and pipes, wheels and axles, wire rods, nails, screws, bolts, 
nuts, &c. This whole section of the trade forms a large part 
both of the total imports and exports respectively. But 
if a comparison is made of the detailed returns as furnished 
by the * Annual iStalement of Trade of the United King- 
dom ' it will be seen tliat even within this group the imports 
tend to less manufac'tured articles tliaii is the <iase with 
the exports. This is still more evident in the im)>orts 
and exports of the ‘other nu^tals and inanufa<!tures 
tliereof It will be noted from ilu^ table that in this 
case the imports are almost double th<‘ exports. But 
exainiuatiou of tlie detailed tables in the Annual State- 
nuMit sIkjws that the imports consist mainly of imwrought 
brass. eo|)jier, lead, tin and zinc, &e., in other words, 
the materials of further inuiiiifacture. while the exports 
consist to a larger extent of more highly maiiufaeturecl 
goc kIs. 

Most of the other entries ^indtu* the metal industries 
explain themselves. Among the imports of cutlery, 
hardware implements, instruments, &c., the most impor- 
tant import is that of scientific instruments, exceeding 
£3,000,000 in 1012, liut there arc considerable imports 
also of watches, clocks, and parts thereof, of iin|)lements, 
tools, and hardware goods. In recent years exports in 
this group have been increasing more rapidly than im- 
ports, having risen from £4,384,672 in 1902 to £8,108,878 
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Textiles : 
cotton. 


in 1912. So also there has T>een a more rapid advance 
in the exports of electrical goods than in the correspond- 
ing imports, exports having increased from £2,486,649 
in 1903 (from which year the classification of these 
articles is comparable) to £4,341,587 in 1912. Much more 
important are the imports and exports of machinery. 
Imports for use in the United Kingdom have increased 
from £4,110,000 in 1902 to £5,549,000 in 1912, while 
exports of machinery manufactured in the United King- 
dom have risen from £18,754,815 in 1902 to £33,158,015 
in 1912. The chief exports in this group consist of textile 
machinery, but all classes are well represented, including 
agricultural machinery, steam engines, locomotives, wind- 
ing and pumping machinery, sewing machines and elec- 
trical machinery. There has been also a very marked 
increase in recent years alike in the imports and exports 
of motors, cycles, carriages, &c., imports having risen 
from £1,289,000 in 1902 to £7,035,000 in 1912, an increase 
almost entirely due to the trade in motor cars and jmrts 
thereof, while exports of British manufacture in this 
class have risen from £3,600,000 to £9,758,000. 

The export of ships consists mainly of steam vessels 
and ships’ machinery, and it is interesting to note that 
the year 1907, the first census year, reached an export 
amounting to a value of £10,000,000 as compared with an 
export of £7,000,000 in 1912. Thus, regarding the metal 
industries as a whole, it will be noted that, with certain 
exceptions, the chief imports consist of iron, steel, and 
other metal goods of eoinparatively simple manufacture 
which are required for the j)ur])Ose of further manufacture 
in the United Kingdom, Aviiereas in the case of exports, 
a much larger proportion consists of highly manufactured 
or ‘ finished goods ’. It is further true to say that the 
exports of highly manufactured or finished articles in 
the metal industries have been increasing at a more 
rapid rate than imports. 

2. The second group which has to be noted is that of the 
textile trades. Here the ratio of imports to exports is 
even lower than in the class of metal goods — exports 
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being times as great as imports. Indeed, in 1912 
the export of cotton goods alone was about three times 
the value of the total imports of textiles and apparel. 

True, the net imports of cotton goods have been 
steadily rising from £5,168,448 in 1902 to £9,255,189 in 
1912, chiefly consisting of piece goods, cotton hosiery 
and lace, but, on the other hand, exports of cotton 
manufactures have risen from £72,458,100 in 1902 to 
£122,219,93£r in 1012, the exports of cotton yarn rising 
from £7,404,083 to £16,222,150, and of piecc*goods from 
£55,215,344 in 1902 to £91,624,257 in 1912, while ex- 
ports cf other cotton goods such as hosiery, lace, thread, 

&c., have remained much more stationary, rising from 
1:9,838,673 in 1902 to £12,983,621 in 1912. The main side 
of the cotton industry is thus the piece-goods industry, 
which accounts for three-fourths of the total cotton 
export. 

Second only to the cotton industry among the textiles Woollen 
is the woollc'ii industry. The imports of woollen manu- *^*^^‘*'*’ 
facturcs arc nearly as large in value as those of cotton, 
but so far from there being an imu’case in imports, the 
trade statistics show that their value is considerably 
low^er than ten years ago, tlie net woollen im])or1s in 
1902 amounting to £12.191,199, and in 1912 to £8,845,818. 

There is a considerabh^ import of woollen and worsted 
yarns, exceeding a value of £3,099,900 in 1912, but the 
chief articles of import art^ woollen stuils and flannels. 

The exports of woollen goods, on the ot her hand, liavc^ been 
steadily rising from £22,658,228 in 1992 to £37,773,594, 
but of this amount, over £11,500,900 consist of ‘tops* 
and of woollen, worsted, aiul other yarns, the remainder 
being woollen and w’orstc^d >voven materials, hosiery, &c. 

There is thus a very large and growing export trade in 
woollens, wdicrcas imports have been declining. 

The imports of silk goods consist almost wholly of silk Silk 
broad-stuffs, ribbons, and other finished goods. It is 
worthy of note that the imports have remained nearly 
stationary during the decade ; the net imports in 1902 
amounting to £13,205,447, and in 1912 to £12,422,646. 
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Linen. 


Ap|)an>1, 

ftc. 


Manufac' 

tures 

other than 
metal and 
textiles. 


The exports of silk goods consist chiefly of certain classes 
of broad-stuffs and silk goods mixed with other materials, 
and though there arc considerable fluctuations from year 
to year, the value of the exports in the decade has shpwn 
a slight increase. 

Much more important from the point of view not only 
of export trade, but of total production, is the linen 
industry. The net imports of linen yam and linen manu- 
factures in 1902 amounted to £1,594,923, aiid in 1912 to 
£2,(540,179, while the corresponding exports of the manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom amounted to £6,272,137 
in 1902, and in 1912 to £9,685,881. The export consists 
chiefly of piece goods, but it should be remembered in 
considering both these and similar figures in the cotton, 
woollen, and silk trades, that they understate the exports 
of these materials, inasmuch as other articles of linen, 
woollen and cotton, and silk materials are exported under 
‘ haberdashery ’ and ‘ apparel \ It is thus worthy of 
note that alike in all the three main textile industries, 
cottons, woollens, and linens, exports show a fairly 
strong and comparatively steady upward tendency. This 
is also true of the exports of the jute and hemp goods, 
which, however, furnish a much smaller item in the 
export trade. 

Finally, in connexion with this group there must be 
noted the important class of imports and exports which 
are siininiarized under ‘ apparel ’ and ‘ haberdashery 
The figures as given in this present statement do not 
follow the classification of the Board of Trade, which, 
under apparel, includes boots and shoes — articles which 
in the foregoing fable are included under leather goods. 
The imports of haberdashery, &c., have increased from 
£4,032,580 in 1903 to £6,711,639 in 1912, while the 
exports have risen from £9,458,062 in 1902 to £12,874,783 
in 1912. 

3 . With regard to the third group in the above table, 
namely ‘ other manufactures ' than those of the metal 
and textile groups, it may be said that here also, especially 
as regards imports, a large part of the goods consists of 
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semi-manufactured articles* In some respects the most 
striking of the imports in this group is the value annually 
imported of leather goods, including boots and shoes. 
Between two-thirds and three-fourths, however, of the 
total value of the imports of leather goods consist of 
dressed and undressed leather, which may be properly 
regarded as a semi-manufactured import. In 1912 the 
value of dressed and undressed leather imported was 
£9,247, 170, wdiile the imports of boots and shoes amountiHl 
to £800,019, and of leather gloves to £1,389,039. It is 
of particular interest to note that both the imports of 
boots and shoes and of gloves show no increase in recent 
years, and the evidence both of the figures of exi)ort8 
and of production show that home industry here as in 
many other fields is maintaining its ground against the 
foreign article. Turning to the exports of the produce 
of the United Kingdom in 1912, dressed and undressed 
leather amounted to £1,153,311, while leather boots and 
shoes were valued at £3,974.915, which figure may be com- 
pared with the export of 1902, amounting to £1,870.1504, 
an index of the great development which has taken place 
in the last ileca<le in the boot and shoo industry of the 
United Kingdom. There is also a large export from the 
L'nited Kingdom of saddlery, harness, machinery belting, 
gloves, and other leather manufactures. 

A brief nfference must suflice with regard to the other 
main articles of manufacture and trade. In the ease*, of 
paper, the imports ehieOy consist of crommon papcT for 
packing, wrapping, printing, or wj’iting, amounting in 
1912 to £4,GSS,959, the other large* items of this group 
eo.Msi.sting of sirawboard and 'millboard and like matcTial. 
The exports, which are little mon? than half the total 
value of the imports, consist chiefly of printing paper 
and stationery. The imports and exports of manufac- 
tures of w'ood are alike comparatively small, the imports 
consisting chiefly of cabinet and joiner’s work, and of 
woodware and turnery, while the cliief exports consist 
of furniture and cabinet wares. The chemical imports 
and exports furnish a very large and miscellaneous 
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group, including drugs, dyes, paints, colours, of which 
a great part consists of what may be regarded as the 
materials of manufacture and production. It is interest- 
ing to note that the exports in this group include a large 
annual value of chemical manures, amounting in 1912 
to close on £5,290,000, while other articles, such as pitch, 
sulphate of copper, painters’ colours and materials are 
important items. 

Having thus taken a broad survey of the main features 
of the British external trade, and having noted the out- 
standing changes in that trade, it remains to consider 
the evidence which has been obtained as regards the 
output of the United Kingdom in the year 1907. 


Production of the United Kingdom 
^lativo The first question to be considered is the relative 
ta^^of importance of the different trades and industries in the 
industries. United Kingdom as shown by the Census of Production 
statistics. The following table presents in summary the 
results as stated in the final report of the Census of 
l^roduction. 


Group of trailer. 


Minos and quarries 
Jnm and stool, engineering 
and shipbuilding irudes . 
Motal trades, ot her than iron 
and steel 
Textile trades 
Clothing trades . 

Food, drink, and tohacen 
trades .... 
Chemical and allied trades . 
Pai)or, printing, stationery, 
and allied trarlcs 
].«oathor, canvas, and india- 
rubber trades . 

Timber trades 

day, stono, building and con- 
tracting trades 
Miscellaneous trades 
Public utility Bpr\dcc8 . 

Total 


Gross oiUpul. 
iSdling value., 
or mine of 
vxjrk done, 

(0 

£ 

i 48 ,OJ 6 ,t.xiu 

93,465,<xxj 

.^33»56i,aJ0 

io7,983,o(X) 

287,446, ocx ) 

75,032,cx)0 

6 i,3o8,cxx> 

4().390,(xx> 

1 16,692,000 
8,28S/X30 

77,051,000 


Materials 

used. 

Cost. 

£ 

28.495.000 

212,224,000 

81,34 1, (XX) 

235,o38,(x:k> 
58,1 85, ax) 

i97»734.ooo 

53466.000 

26.611.000 

26.229.000 

24.780.000 

49.679.000 

3.778,000 

30,786,<xx> 

l,028,346,txx? 


ITor^* given 
otU. 

Avnouni paid 
to other firms, 

(3) 

£ 


9,890,ckx> 

23 i,axi 

4.189.000 

2,I25,CXX) 

198.000 

9,000 

1.047.000 

8x,ooo 

166.000 

6 . 557.000 

67.000 

325.000 

24,885,000 


Net output. 
Excess of 
column (i) 
over columns 
(2) and (}). 
(4) 

£ 

119.531.000 

153.082.000 

ii,893,(xx) 

94.334.000 

47 . 673 .ocx) 

89 . 514.000 

21 . 557.000 

33 , 650 /xx) 

8 , 618,000 

21444/XX) 

604 s 6/X)0 

4443 /xx) 

45.940.000 

7I2,i35.«» 
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This table is so important as the summary of the results 
of the Census of Produ(?tion (exeliiding agriculture', 
fisheries, and the output of certain other classes referred 
to elsewhere) that it deserves the most careful con- 
sideration. The meaning to be attached to the several 
columns in the above table must first of all be noted. 

The gross output (column 1), as also the gross value ofOmaBaml 
raw material in column 2, involves a large amount of 
duplication. Thus, for example, in the cotton trade 
yarn is usually spun by one firm and sold lo anotlier, 
which weaves it into cloth, and the value of the material 
is returned twice — ^first as yarn, then as cloth. This and 
other like duplications throughout aifcct both columns 
1 and 2. Ag<ain, firms m«ay work on commission. The 
firm doing the work on commission makes a return of 
its production to the census, while the firm giving out 
the work and probably completing the manufacture of 
the article, returns the total value of tlie article. Tin? 
value of such work given out is shown in (column Ik It 
is therefore the ‘net* output (column 4) which jilone 
(^an be reganl(*d as the value created by pro«luction in 
the rnited Kingdom. Hut it is important to get (piite 
clear what is and what is n(»t includc<l in column 4. It 
represents the rc\sult of sidUracting colnmns 2 and It from 
column 1, and indicates the net \alue of th<‘ capital, 
labour, and raw imitcrial of the United Kingdom expended 
in the work of ju'oduction (excluding agriculture, fisheries, 

&(*.). As a total it includes the value of the labour 
expended, and it also includes the valm^ of tlu^ material, 
e. g. coal, iron, and stone, the j^rodmte of the Uiuted 
Kingdom used in tlie work of production. It. rc^preseiils 
thus the fund out of wdiicli labour and capital fiiul their 
remuneration. But further it must bo noted that it 
represents only the value at the p!a(;c of production — 
the mine or the factory — and that it does not include 
the costs and profits of marketing and retailing the 
produce and whatever labour and capital may derive 
from this source. Again, it does not include the value of 
imported material, which as has been seen from the figures 
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of imports, is used to a very great extent in the indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom. The sum of £712,000,000 
does not represent, therefore, what is usually regarded as 
the output of British and Irish industry, namely, the value 
of the goods finally produced in this country for direct 
consumption or for export. For the output of British 
industry so understood includes raw and semi-manu- 
factured materials which are worked up in this country, 
whereas the net output of British labour and capital repre- 
sents simply the native materials and the values added 
by labour and capital to native or imported materials. 

Conaidera- But the above table is not complete in two respects. 

affTOting docs not include (1) the output of British and Irish 
C'griculture and fisheries, or (2) the output of miscel- 
laneous classes of workers who were not reached by the 
census returns, and the value of whose contributions to 
national production is estimated by the census authorities 
at £50,000,000. Further, it must be noted that the 
above table includes certain important items which from 
their nature are not comparable with the figures of 
imports and exports. Thus it includes the value of work 
done in the building and contracting trades, and also the 
value of work expended in what are called ])ublic uiilitj’^ 
services — such as water, lighting, transport, and other 
public enterprises. What would be desirable is a strict 
classification made by the census authorities, so that as 
exact a comparison as is possible might be made between 
imports and exports on the one liand, and internal pro- 
duction on tlie other. But it is at present only possible 
to indicate in a broadly approximate way the relations 
in national economy betwot^n these two great factors of 
external trade and internal production. The final report 
of the Census of Production is an indispensable work to 
the student of British industry and trade, and great 
credit is duo to the way in whicli a very complex and 
difficult task has been carried through, but its usefulness 
will be increased if in future times the relations between 
internal production and external trade are more definitely 
and completely examined. 
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Let us, however, from the materials available proceed to Notvaluei 
see the total production on a basis as far as possible 
comparable with imports and exports. Tho following 
summary shows for a period of twelve months (usually for 
the year 1907) th<? net value of the output of tho industries 
of the United Kingdom — including agriculture andfisheries. 

I. Net output of ngrieiilture, 190S : £1,000,000. 

Great Britain 131 

Ireland 39 

Total net agrieullural output for the U. K. . . » 170 

j. Katirnated out |)ut of the fishery of U.K. . . u 

3. Net output of industries reviewed hy the Ceiisus of Produe- 
t'on (exeluding the eontraetiiig trades, publie utili- 
ties, &c., £SS,o(X),<xk)) <i’4 

Census estimate of unn*viewod trades .... 50 

Total 850 

So far as existing data permit an approximate estimate, 
tho above figure imiy be compared with the figures of 
imports and exports. It is now desirable to restate this 
summary in somewhat, greater detail, in order to bring 
out the main fatdors whitdi go to make up the total of 
the agricultural and industrial outputs, and to see tho 
relative importance of different branches of industries 
in the existing scheme of national output. The following 
tabic sets out the several maiii branches of industry, 
classified under four main groups, with the total number 
of persons employed in eacdi bramdi of indnstry. 



Net output. 

Nufniter employed 

Tmdi' or indiislri/. 


{ejrclatliny oul-workern). 



Men and ivom:n. 

Apriiuiltuiv, &c. 

t;<) 

2 , 324 ,«yx» 

FishiTic8 ..... 

12 

107,423 

Food, drink, and lubaiTo . 


4 f> 3 , 70 i 

Minos and (piarrics . 

120 


Iron, Btccl, and metal ira<]oH, 

• 

eiiginoering and Rhipbuilding . 153 

Metal trodcH other than iron and steel 12 

*» 5 . 39 . 4»5 

** 4»473 

Textile trades .... 

94 

1,253,044 

Clothing trades 

48 

756,466 

Leather, canvas, and india-rubber 

0 

« 4»724 

Paficr, printing, &c. . 

34 

325 ^ 7 .? 

Chemical, &c., trades 

22 

127,842 

Timber trade .... 

21 

239.u;5 

Clay and stf>nc .... 

17 

205,614 

Miscellaneous .... 

4 

46,874 

Unenumcrated .... 


T,I25,OfX) 

Total 

856 

9.67fiA7(> 
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This summary table brings out in a striking way (1) the 
important position which agriculture still holds in national 
production, and (2) the magnitude of the output of (a) the 
iron and steel trades, and (b) the textile industries, while 
at the same time it brings into relief the importance of 
the other main groups of industries and trades. 

Thus with a general summary of industry in view, the 
several groups may be more particularly examined, 
considering each industry at the same time in the light 
of imports and exports. We shall follow the division of the 
subje(?t into four sections: (1) agriculture and fisheries, 
(2) the mining, &c., and metal industries, (3) the textile 
industries, and (4) other industries. 

Agricul- first industry to be considered is that of agri- 

cconomiu culture. It remains the greatest industry as regards the 
position, annual value of its output, and also it is that which 
employs more of the population than any other branch 
of production. It contributes largely to the food-supply 
and to the raw materials of industry, tliough the main 
work of British agriculture is to supply food and feeding- 
stufls and the materials of the food and drink industries. 
Yet, as is well known, the United Kingdom has become, 
with its increasing population, steadily more dependent 
on imported food-stuflFs, as also on imported raw material. 
The production of agriculture has not kept pace with 
industrial production, and there are respects in which 
agriculture is the most unorganized and backward of 
British industries. Moreover, there are features in British 
agriculture whicli are disquieting. The slirinkage of the 
area of tillage, and the decline in the labouring popula- 
tion are symptoms of an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
while in many parts the low wages of labour, the under- 
capitalized condition of a great deal of the farming, and 
the slowness to adopt the methods of combination and 
co-operation which have revolutionized European agri- 
cultural economy in the past generation, and are being 
adopted in the old East and t he new West, are all matters 
of no little concern for the economic welfare of the United 
Kingdom to-day. 
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The matter for immediate consideration, however, isPrcaont 
the nature of the present output of agriculture. Uis- turiunt- 
tinguishing for the present the output of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the total output of agriculture in Groat 
Britain is estimated by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in London to have amounted in the year 1?M)8 
to £150,000,000. This sum does not include the value 
of the hom^ agricultural produce consumed by farmers’ 
households, or the product of allotments and holdings 
of a single acre and under. In the (Vnsus of* Product ion 
Final Report, a sum of £20,000,000 is allowed to covi*r 
*;he value of such prochiee, raising thus the agricultural 
output of (ireat Britain to a total of £170,000.000. As, 
however, there is a large import both of feeding-stuffs 
and fertilizers, which, going either to tlu^ factory or 
directly to the farm, must amount to a sum whicdi may 
lx* estimated at £33.000.000, the net output of the agri- 
culture of (iix'at Britain may 1 k» stated as approxi- 
mately £137,000,tMM). In the casc! of livland, the oiit|Mit 
of agriculture, eliminating duplication, is estimated at 
£45,000,000, and allowing for manun*s and imported 
feeding-stuffs, the net output may lx* placed at approxi- 
mately £30.000,000. Further, it is estimated tluat live- 
stock, &e.,to t lie value of about £7.000,000 is imported from 
Ireland to England, so that eliminaling this diiplic^ation, 
it would ap|K*ar that the net output of agriculture in thc^ 

United Kingdom was ap])roximately in 100S£ 1 70,000,000. 

In examining in gn*ater iletail the agricultural produc- 
tion of the United Kingdom, we may usefully distinguisli 
the following main elass(*s of produce: (I) crops, (2) live 
stuck and meat produc tion, (B) dairy j>roduc<* and c^ggs. 

With regard to (Tops, a very largo jiari of the annual Cro|w. 
production in the United Kingdom consists of f(*(*ding- 
stuffs for stock on the farm, the value of which is to Ixi 
found in the output of live stock and live-stock produc^e. 

It is of interest, however, to note that by th(? official 
returns the total gross produce of crops in (ireat Britain 
and Ireland w^as estimated in 1908 at £125,000,000 for 
Great Britain, and £30,506,000 for Ireland. The figure 
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for Great Britain is calculated at market prices, which in 
the case of fodder crops, such as turnips and mangolds, 
are too high as average farm production prices. A total 
of £140,000,000 rather than £155,000,000 is a fairer 
estimate of the value of the crop produce of the United 
Kingdom. But of this large total it may be estimated 
that approximately produce to the value of £60,000,000 
is sold off the farm or consumed by farmers* families. 
In Great Britain the crops sold represent, according 
to the official estimate, £46,600,000, to which has to bo 
added the consumption of farmers’ households and the 
produce of cottagers and others not included in the 
return. The total for Cj!rc>at Britain cannot he far short 
of £55,000,000. In Ireland the value of crops sold or con- 
sumed by farmers’ households is estimated at £5,565,000. 
Thus it may be conjectured that, taking the United King- 
dom as a whole, about £60,000,000 represents the value of 
crops sold off the farm or consumed by the farmers’ house- 
hold. The remainder goes to feed live stock and to pro- 
vide seed, &c., for future crops. The following table shows 
the total output of the chief crops in which home pro- 
duction has to compete with imported supplies : 

United Kingdom, T908. 

Production. Imported, 

£ £ 

Wheat (and Hour) . . 10,664,000 44,483,113 

Oats (and meal) . 18,140,000 4,563,124 

Barley . . ... io,2i8,cxx> 6,110,592 

Potatoes . ... 5,948,000 1,967,216 

The tendency of farming in the United Kingdom has 
l)cen to a shrinkage in grain crops, which seems, however, 
t-o be checked in recent years, a shrinkage also, but less 
marked, in green crops, and an increase in hay and 
pasture. The following table brings out the changes as 
indicated by the acreage under the several crops — ^the 
best measure in such cases : 



WheaL 

Oata. 

Barley, 

Potatoes. 

Twmipa and 
MangMa. 

1877 

3.321^5 

4.238.957 

2,652,300 

1.392.784 

2,826,814 

1887 

2.388.477 

4,418,300 

2,255,268 

1.367.301 

2,685,727 

1897 

1.939.31 1 

4,225,882 

2.2 13*547 

1,193,645 

2,560,217 

1902 

1,772,840 

4.157.079 

2,083,014 

1.2I4.S7S 

2,424,610 

1908 

1,664,860 

4,189,378 

1,824,410 

1,816,426 

1,161,122 

2,338.737 

1912 

1.971,801 

4,096,111 

1.219.583 

2.363^974 
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The second group is that of live stcK^k and meat-pro- Live 
duction. While the area of com and green crops 
fallen, and the quantity of crops directly marketed has 
largely decreased, live-stock rearing has unquestionably 
made great advances, not only in respect of numbers, 
but also as regards breed and quality. When statements 
are made about the decline of British agriculture, it> 
should be borne in mind that the live-stock industry of 
the United Kingdom has advanced to and maintained 
the premier position in the world, and that great progn\ss 
has been made even within recent times in the process of 
select iiig and building up the chief breeds and strains 
of cattle. The growth in numbe^rs of live slock may bo 
seen from the following table : 



Horses, 

(■ows and 
Heifers. 

Other 

Cattk. 

Total 

Cattk. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 


Xo. 

Xo. 

Xo. 

Xo. 

Xo, 

.\o. 

1877 

1.894.128 

3,744 , (47 

5,986,8<)o 

9 . 73*.?37 

32,220, r >67 

3,984.447 

ISS7 


3 .g 48 . 4<>7 

(>,^K> 1,^48 

10.639.055 

29,401 159 

3 . 7 ^o,i >28 

iSq7 

2,(yx),s8o 

3,984,(^16 

7, 020, 357 

1 1 , 0(^.973 

3 o. 5 ^V 

3 .(»H 3,043 

1^)2 

2 ,022,</iI 

4.084,341 

7,292,645 

1 f ,37 <».o8() 

3 o,o 5 f>. 75 fi 

3.639.78-* 

1^)8 

2/)88.713 


7 - 37 c, 4-!7 

Ii. 73 «v 9 -! 

31.33.! 41K) 

4.05 5.79 ^ 

igi2 

I,cw 4 /t )7 

4, 400,8 1 (j 

7 o» 3.»*9 

Ii. 9 i 4.(»35 

28 .i/» 7,440 

3 .<>V 2,549 


From this table it will be observed that while horses, 
shfcp, and pigs have lK*en on the whole comparatively 
stationary in nuinbcfr, cattle, both dairy cows and other 
cattle, show a marked increaHl^ 

First of all, before cattle and meat arc considered, 
notice must Ix^ taken of horses. The following statement 
shows the value of the cuitpiit for the year 1908 as 
estimated by the Agricultural Dtqiartments of (Ircat 
Britain and Ireland : 



« Ouipvt in I 9 rj 8 . 

Value. 


No. 

£ 

Oroat Britain 

33 ,<xx> 

T,59(V*'*^» 

Ireland . 

34 ,<i(K> 

1,464,000 

ToUl 

87 ,cxxi 

3 . 654 . 6 (ii> 


The exports of horses w’ere valued at £1,170,855 and the 
net imports at £301,268, but imports and exports in the 
case of horses are deceptive as they include, for example, 
race-horses which are being moved from one country 

1381-1 Q 
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to another. Of much greater importance are the cattle, 
sheep, and pig industries. The agriculture of the United 
Kingdom has been passing more and more into a live- 
stock industry, and, as will be seen, the proportion of 
the meat supplies of the United Kingdom which are 
home produced is still very large. The following statement 
shows the estimated output in 1908 of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs: 

Oattk. 8hup, Pig*. 

•No. £ value. No. £ value. No. £ value. 

Great Britain . 2,130,000 27,264,000 9,577,000 18,196,000 44194XX> 14,3624XX) 

Ireland . . i,i594xx> 14^41,000 1,273,000 2,206,000 1,7314X» $,868,000 

United Kingdom 3,289,000 41,305,000 10,850,000 20402,000 6,150,000 20,230,000 


These figures are of very great interest and we may 
compare them with the live-stock and dead-meat imports 
in 1908 : 


Nome output. Import*. 

£ £ 

Cattle 41,305,000 18,195,825 

Sheep 20402,000 84IA973 

Hgs 20,230,000 19,225,534 

Unolaaeified — 1,870,669 


Total . 


• 81,937,000 47,710,001 


These figures explain themselves. They can, indeed, 
only be regarded as an approximate comparison, but they 
indicate tWt over CO per cent, of the United Kingdom 
consumption of meat was home-grown. It is interesting 
to note that much the heaviest imports relatively to home 
production arc of pig-meat, bacon, hams, &c., in which 
imports are approximately equal to home production. 
In this connexion also the value of poultry, &c., may be 
noted. It is not possible to make more than an approxi- 
mate estimate of the total value of the annual output of 
poultry, but it appears to be not less than £2,250,000. 
It is thus evident that the output of meat, beef, mutton, 
pig-meat, and poultry approximates £84,000,000 or 
£86,000,000, and it may be said that this figure represents 
a fair average of annual production. 

Baity With regard to the third group, that of dairy produce, 
we have to note the home production and imports of 
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milk, butter, and cheese. One of the developnu'iits which 
has been most marked in British agrieuitiire is tlie in- 
creasing attention given to the milk supply. Over 
95 per cent, of the home consumption is supplied from 
w'ithin the United Kingdom, and as the demand increases 
with a growing population, a larger part of agricultural 
production is directed to meet this demand. In 1908 
the value of .milk and cream produced for consumption 
as such in Great Britain was estimated at £25,553,000, 
while that of Ireland was estimated at £3,947,000, 
giving a total for the United Kingdom of £29,500,tHM>. 
^lie net imports, consisting chiefly of condensed milk 
€‘^nd milk powder, amounted to £1,544,872, while the 
export of condensed milk in 1908 amounted to £750,508. 
Much smaller is the home production of butter. Butter 
produced for sale in Great Britain was returned at 
£2,940,000, but the production, allowing for supplies made 
lor private consumption, is probably nearer £0,000,000, 
while the Irish total output is estimated at £0,704,000, 
and the total ])roduction of butter in the l-nited Kingdom 
may lie estimated to approach a value of £13,000,000. 
Net imports, on the other hand, amounted to £23,775,183, 
so that the home supplies rc*pifsimt about 35 jH-^r cent, 
of the total home consumption. The production of (rhecse 
for sale in (^reat Britain is rerturned at £l,400,00t>, and 
allowing for sujiplics made not for sale and also for the. 
small Irish output the total value of cheese fjroducjcd 
probably does not exceed £1,509,090. In 1905 the net 
imports of cheese amounted to £0,503,334. Thus sum- 
marizing this im])ortant group of <lairy jiroduce, we get the 
following statement for the United Kingdom output and 


for imports res|)ectively : 

//orne produciion. 

/ mptntM, 


£ 

£ 

Milk 

29,5ocv»*<3 

1 , 640 ,CKir> 

Butter ..... 

i3,cxxj,4xjo 

24/;3Hi /xxj 

Chceso ..... 



Total .... 

44 /xx>,orx.> 

32,405 


To this total must be added the value of the eggs pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. Approximately this may 

Q 2 
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be estimated at an annual value of £10,000,000, a sum 
which is almost certainly under rather than over the mark, 
when allowance is made for the considerable uuenumerated 
sources of supply in the official British returns. The 
value of eggs imported in 1908 was £7,183,000. 

Wool, Apart from the above main classes of agricultural 
prodwc®! the output of certain other imported commo- 
dities may bo noted, viz. wool, fruits, &c.„ and timber. 
The home production of wool in 1908 was estimated in 
the official returns at in round figures £3,000,000, 
or if the value of skin wool is included, £3,600,000, 
a sum which is probably under than over the actual 
total value. The net imports of sheep and lambs’ wool 
are very great, amounting in 1908 to £15,104,487. The 
value of home-gro^vn fruit is estimated approximately 
at £5,000,000, but this figure is almost certainly below 
the mark. The corresponding imports of fruit — excluding 
semi-tropical and tropical fruits — amounted to between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000. The output of timber in the 
United Kingdom was estimated at approximately £930,000, 
whereas the net imports of wood and timber were returned 
at £23,687,746. 

Summary. We can thus draw together a summary of the production 


of British agriculture 

and the corresponding imports : 

Cro{)S (marketod) 

Uunos .... 
Ldvo stock and meat output 
Dairy produce and chhs . 
Wool .... 
Fruit .... 

Home production, 
£i,ooo,ocx>. 

55 

3 

. . 85 

54 

3 

5 

Net imports, 
£1,000,000. 
64 

48 

40 

15 

5 

Total . 

. ’ . 205 

172 


In the above statement adequate allowance has not 
been made for small unenumerated supplies in home 
production, and if to this is also added the value of home- 
grown timber — approximately £1,000,000 — the total 
value of the agricultural output of the United Kingdom 
may be assumed to bt^ approximately £210,000,000, 
the figures accepted by the Census of Production. But 
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it must always be remembered that from these figures 
must be deducted the value of artificial manures and 


imported feeding stuffs, which are estimated for the 
United Kingdom at £40,000,000, thus leaving a net out- 
put of agriculture which may be stated as approximately 
£170,000,000. 


In connexion witli the output of home agricultun' and Miumfai'. 
the imports of food and feeding stuffs may Ih^ considered 
the food, drink, and tobacco manufacturing trades in the 
Census of Production. This is a consideral3c and an tobiicco. 


expanding branch of Britisli and* Irish industry, as 
vas seen when considering the exports from the United 
Kingdom of food- and drink-stuffs. The following table 
indicates briefly the variety of these' trades and the value 
of the oil i put of each group : 


Foorl, drink, and tobacco [inHlucU : 

Grain-mill products ..... 

llnkory jiroductR ..... 

(*(H'oa produeta ...... 

Fruit and confcctioiivry products 

Bacon products 

Preserved meat prcHlucts .... 

Pickles, sauces, baking puwtlrr, and entruau.* 
products ...... 

Milk and margarine products 

Pish -curing products ..... 

i''ariniiCLMnis products and otTals . 

Animal food products .... 

leo ........ 

Sugar end glucose products .... 

Brewing and malting prtiducts 

Jlistillery products ..... 

Spirit eoiiipnunding and methylating iiroiliicts 
Bottling pnalucts ..... 

Mineral waters and other drinks . 

Tobacco products ..... 


Value. 

£ £ 

3.i05,rx)() 

I 

lO,(XM>,(XX) to 10,251 MMM 
3,022, »KX> 

-’./MVXXi 

0,05H,«x*i 

3,722,fX»«) 

2,i.45,(x)i) 

1 I 

[l,4XK>,rxK} to 12,(XX.>,rii N) 
r)r>,5I2,CXXI 
4,77r),(xxi 
4,014, rxx) 

I3,3l3,<xx) 

5/i7i,cxxj to 5,Hii,fxxi 
23,795, fxx> 


Total— food, drink, and tobacco proilucts 276,443,<xxi to 278,593,(xx» 


Adding to this total the value of oil-cakes, £fl,7G0,000, Grofm ami 
and of infant and invalid foods, £026,000, the aggregate 
gross value of t he food, drink, and tobacco trades amounts 
to a sum lying between £283,769,000 and £285,910,000. trafb».'* 
But there is a eertain amount of duplication between 
group and grouj), espt^cially in the case (»f the grain- 
milling and the bakery trades. Eliminating such dtiplica* 
tion, but including the value of flour aiul spirits useil for 
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Correla- 
tion of 
food im- 
ports, 
agricul- 
tural out- 
put, and 
100(1 in- 
dustries. 


industrial purposes, the Census of Production estimates 
the value of the output in the United Kingdom of 
human and animal food, of drink, and of tobacco, at 
between £252,750,000 and £255,000,000. This figure, 
however, includes' duties on beer, sugar, molasses, and 
glucose amounting to £15,291,000, and also duties on 
tobacco estimated at £12,666,560. It must also be 
remembered that the output of these industries includes 
a large value of raw material imported or home grown. 
The ‘ net Output ’, representing the value added by the 
labour and capital expended in manufacturing, is returned 
in the Census of Production at £89,500,000, a figure 
based, however, on returns for the year 1907. Food, 
drink, and tobacco manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom were returned at £20,096,000 free on 
board, while the net imports of similar goods were of the 
value of £67,380,000 at the port of landing. 

From the above statement we may now relate to one 
another three things, (1) the imports of food- and drink- 
stuffs ; (2) the output of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom ; and (3) the value of work done in the food- and 
drink-manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom. 
In the year 1908, (1) the net imports of food- and drink- 
stuffs and tobacco into the United Kingdom amounted 
to £233,000,000 ; (2) the value of food and materials for 
food and drink manufactures produced in the United 
Kingdom (allowing £27,000,000 for (a) agricultural 
produce of the United Kingdom for purposes other than 
food and feeding stuffs, and (b) imported feeding stuffs) 
gives approximately a sum of £183,000,000; while (3) 
the value of work done,- including returns on capital, 
expenditure, profits, &c., in food and drink manufacture, 
i. e. the net output of the Census of Production, is 
returned at £89,500,000. Thus these figures give a total 
of £506,000,000. Deducting exports of United Kingdom 
produce stuffs, there is left a net value of £484,000,000 
as representing the value at the farm, factory, or port 
of landing, exclusive of duty, of food, drink, and tobacco 
consumed in the United Kingdom. 
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The second division of the production of the United Mining 
Kingdom which has to be considered is that of the output 
of mines and quarries and of the iron and steel industries. 

This group is divided into three sections in the Census 
of Production, namely, (1) mines anrf quarries ; (2) the 
iron and steel industries and the engineering and sliip- 
building trades ; and (3) the metal trades other than 
iron and steel. It will Ixj convenient to follow this 
classification in making a general surrey of the output 
of the mining and of the iron and stci‘1 and Athor luotal 
industries. 

First, with regard to mines and qtiarries, the following Miiim and 
statement shows the value of the output of the leading 
products of this group. 


Coal no, 5 54 

Ftmn'lry enko (ttxoluding gas coke), by-procluctH, i 

Manufactared fuel ...... 1,205 

Oil ahalo, shalo oil, &c 2,647 

IronHtono 4*.0 5 

Tin, lead, and other tnineralH .... 1 

Halt 

Slato I,14< 

Limestono and Umo 2,074 

Ohalk, Htone, nntl other products . . . 

Other niaiiufactured products .... 14(1 

Total I4H,8(>4 ,<kk) 


Then* is a ctTtain ariiouiit of (liiplicaiion in the abovo 
returns, o.g. coal u.sed in the j^rotluetion of coke. Ah 
a result, it is estimated that after eliminating duplication 
the value of the output of tliis group of trades is about 
£1.T4,(M)0,000. So far as can lx? distinguished, the value 
of the exports in 1907 in this group was £43,900,000 free 
on board, and the value of the net imports was £20,700,000. 
The total nuiidx^r of persons employed in this group, as 
retunied by the (‘ensus of Production, was 905,230, of 
whom 958,909 were males, 04,341 being under 10 y(?arH 
of age. No branch of industry shows anything like so 
large a proportion of men as compared with boys and 
women employed. It will be sexjn from the above table 
that the outstanding feature is the very large annual 
output of coal and the relatively small production of 
other minerals. 
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Coal. The coal industry is of such magnitude and of such 
fundamental importance to the United Kingdom that 
some further reference, however brief, must be made to 
the output and disposal of this great source of national 
wealth. The following table shows the output of the 
difiFerent classes of coal in 1907 and the quantities thereof 
(1) exported ; (2) shipped for use in steamers in foreign 
trade ; and (3) retained in the United Kingdom : 





Quantity 
shipped for 





ifU use of 

Quantity 




steamers en- 

retained in 


Quanliiy 

raised. 

QuarUity 

exported. 

gaged in ike 
foreign trade. 

the United 
Kingdom. 


Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Anihracito 

3,909,000 

2,128,000 

— 

1,781,000 

Steam . 

128,204,000 

46,730,000 

18,619,000 

62,855,000 

Gas 

29,039,000 

10,445,000 

— 

18.594,000 

Household 

Other sorts, includ- 
ing coal not separ- 

53,060,000 

1,510,000 


51,550,000 

ately distinguished 

52,348,000 

2,788,000 

— 

49.560,000 

Total 

266,560,000 

63,601,000 

i 8 , 6 i 9 ,(XX> 

184,340,000 


Thus of the total output roughly 24 per cent .was exported 
and 7 per cent, used in foreign trade. The output of coal 
rose in 20 years from 1 62,000,000 tons in 1 887 to 267,000,000 
tons in 1907. Meanwhile the price of coal has also risen 
considerably, the value of the total output in 1887 being 
returned at £39,000,000 and the value in 1907 at over 
£120,000,000, figures which, compared with the tonnage 
output, show a marked increase in values. Meanwhile, 
the exports have risen from a tonnage of 24,000,000 
tons in 1887, valued at £10,000,000, to an export close on 
65,000,000 tons valued at £41,000,000. The question 
of the output and disposal of coal is of the highest 
importance to the United Kingdom, for it is on the basis 
of the coal-supply that the industrial system of the 
United Kingdom has been raised. This is not the place 
to enter on a vexed and difficult question, but the rapid 
exploitation of the coal resources of the county and the 
increasing exports of this wealth which, once used, cannot 
be replaced, is a subject of serious concern, affecting as 
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it does not only directly the general system of industrial 
production which has been built up in the United Kingdom, 
but also the general cost of living, and thereby again the 
comparative costs of industrial production. 

Turning from the coal industry, that wliich is next in iron oro. 
importance as regards the metal industries is the produc- 
tion of iron ore. Here the position stands in striking 
contrast to^that of the coal industry. Tlie Census of 
Production shows that for the year 1907 the total output 
of iron ore in the United Kingdom amounted trt 14,088,000 
tons, valued at £4,315,000. The exports amounted to 
15,000 tons, while the net imports amounted to 7,254,000 
tons. The imports, while in tonnage little more I han half 
tlie output of native ore, repit‘st‘nt a much higher value 
per ton, for the production of pig-iron from Britisli on‘s 
in 1907 was returned as 5,120,949 ions, valued at 
£19,004,413, while the production from foreign ores 
amounted to 4,987,332 tons, valu<*d at £18,480,880. 

Thus the total value of the output of pig-iron amounted 
to £37,500,000. 

This brings us to the consideration of the V(Ty wide and Iron inid 
important gn)up of industries which, like pig-iron, are 
grou]:)ed under * iron and steel ’. The gross output of 
this large and representative class is returned by tbe 
Census of Pnxluetion in the year ltM)7 at £377,43r>,000, 
and the number of jMTsons employed is stated at 1 ,539,4 15. 

But the gross output involves a very considerable amount 
of duplication. The value of iron or steel may 1 k.^ retunuxl 
two, three, or more times in the value of semi-manufac- 
tured or finished articles, as the value of th(‘ parts n'apjKwir 
in the final product. But when ail such dujilic^ation has 
been as far as possible eliminated, the (’ensus of Production 
estimjites the value of the net product of the combined 
industries at between £244,000,000 and £251,500,000. 

Of this large total the exports of iron and steel products 
in 1907 were valued at £96,608,000 fn^c on board, a 
sum which does not include the value of electrical 
goods and machinery, with which the total approximates 
to £100,000,000. The net imports ot iron and steel goods 
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were £16,029,000, and, if electrical goods imported are 
included, the net total approximates to £17,750,000. 

It is thus seen from these summary figures that over 
1,500,000 persons are employed in the iron and steel 
industries, that the net total product amounts to ap- 
proximately from £240,000,000 to £250,000,000, and 
that of this amount roughly £100,000,000 is exported — 
while the imports, which include a considerable amount 
of semi-manufactured materials, amount tib less than 
£18,000,000. 

It is only possible here to note some of the outstanding 
features in this very wide and varied group of industries. 
The whole length and breadth of the iron and steel trades 
is here represented from the pig-iron furnaces to the 
engineering shop. The largest branches of the trade, 
following the eensus classification, are the smelting, 
rolling, and founding works, employing 261,666; the 
engineering trades, employing 461,703; and the ship- 
building and marine trades, employing 188,312. Other 
large groups are the galvanized sheet and hardware 
trades, employing 74,777 ; the cycle and motor trades, 
54,043 ; anchor, chain, nail and screw trades, 28,024 ; the 
tool and implement trades, 27,71 1 ; while the tinplate, iron 
and steel tubes, the cutlery, and many other branches also 
employ very considerable numbers. Apart from the 
regular private manufacturing firms, no less than 283,071 
are returned as employed by railways and government 
departments on construction and repair of iron and steel 
works. 

Somi- The output of these industries as a whole may be divided 
torod^and *^0 main groups ; (J) the export of semi-manu- 
^^d goods ; and (2) the output of finished iron and 

steel Bteel goods, this being in turn divided into (a) exports 
goods. tjje quantity retained for home use — ^the output 

of semi-manufactured goods not exported being repre- 
sented in the finished products. With regard to the first 
group, viz. the export of semi-manufactured materials, 
the census returns indicate an export of £19,204,000, the 
largest items being pig-iron, £7,196,000 ; steel ingots, bars. 
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girden, Ac., £4,376,000 ; plates, sheets, armour plates, Ac., 
£3,961 ,000 ; wrought iron and steel t ubes, £2, 1 48,000. There 
is thus a considerable export of such semi-manufactured 
materials. The second main group, viz. finished goods, 
is very much larger, and the output ‘is estimated in the 
census to be of a value from £213,176,000 to £220,341, 00(h 
In this very large total are included railroad iron and 
steel, £7,283,000; pipes and fittings, £2,0 10,000; galvanized 
sheets, £7,lb7,000 ; tinned plates, £7,402,000 ; wire and 
wire manufactures, £4,846,000 ; bolts and nut8,*£l ,079,000 ; 
screws and rivets, £1,817,000; grates and ranges, 
£2,053,000 ; hardware, Ac., £2,602,000 ; tinplate and 
japanned goods, £3,229,000 ; cutlery, £1,627.000 ; tools 
and implements, £6,250,000. But there are thrt'c items 
which are outstanding, two of which lx>twi'en them 
rt^present tlie half of the final out|>ut of tlie iron and 
stwl industries. The output of the general enginecTing 
(except marine engitu'cring) trades was w'tunied at a 
figure estimated to 1 k> from £82.600.(KMt to £86..600,000. 
The net output, which represents the value of the profUiet 
over the cost of mat (‘rial, Ac., was £6(t,496,00(>. The 
following statement shows the production, exports, and 
imports of the more inijM^rtant branches of the gi'iieiral 


engin(.H:*ring trades : 


Pradncliun, 


oj IKK, 


into U.K. 


£ £ £ 


Steam c>npinoB .... 

Machinery other than ehMttrieal . 

Klectricai goodH, machinery, 

cablea, &c. . . . i c, 2 io,rxK) 3 , 73 f^«J<x> i/» 57 /xj»j 


The st'cond large item in the iron and steel industries shjn. 
is that of the ship-building and marine engineering Jjjjj,'"* 
trades, the output of which is estimated at £45, .609,(199 marine 
to £4(5,699,999, while tlie net output, i.e. the value of work 
done, excluding value of materials used and work given 
out, was returned at £18,634,009. The above figures 
include work done at government dockyards, lighthouse 
authorities, Ac. But considering the work done by 
private firms alone, the following statement shows the 
production and cxyiorts In the year 1 907 : 
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Summary 
of iron 
and Btocl 
trades. 


War voBBola . 
Steam ships : 

Hull and fittings . 

Machinery . 

Sailing vossela 
Boats . 


ProduetiotL 


Exports 1907. 


Tonnage, 

Value. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Tons dis- 


Tonsdis- 


placement. 

£ 

placemenL 

£ 

63,000 

3,512,000 

6,600 

555.000 

Tons gross. 


Tons gross. 


1,598,000 

19.388,000 

540,000 

6,586,000 

i6fioo 

8,Q40/xx> 

to 

8,540,000 

— 

2,551,000 

255,000 

3»300 

45,000 

— 

512/XX> 

— 

281,000 


3i,707/X)o 


10,018,000 

— 

to 

— 



32,207,000 




The third item which calls for special notice among 
the iron and steel industries is that of the cycle and 
motor trades — a rapidly expanding branch of industry. 
The output of these trades is estimated by the Census of 
Production at between £10,900,000 and £12,900,000 in 
1907, the net output, representing value of work done 
by these trades, being £6,901,000. The greater part of 
this production is for home consumption, but there are 
also considerable exports, though imports are still greater, 
as will be seen from the following statement : 


ProdvcHon. 

No. £. No. £. 

Mf>tor-cars, 


liumploto 

9,800 

3,323,000 

2,300 

858,000 

Cycles, except 

motor-cars . 

623,800 

3,441,000 

102,400 

509,000 

Motor-cycles . 
Motor chassis . 

3,800 

2,000 

139.000 

859.000 

800 

28,000 

Cycle and motor 

parts . 

— 

3,144,000 

— 

1,272,000 


Net imports. 
1907. 
No. £. 


4,300 1,834,000 

600 5,000 

1,700 48,000 


2,516,000 


Thus, roviewing this very important side of national 

production, the iron and steel trades, the following 

summary may be made for the year 1907 : 

Exports of aemi-uianuftioturod goods £i9,oc»,ooo 

Exports of manufactured goods . £81,000,000 

These values of exported goods are, however, free on 
board, and not the value at the works, which is less, and 
deducting 10 per cent, for cost of transit on goods ex- 
ported, it may be therefore estimated that the value at 
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the works of the remainder for consumption in the Ignited 
Kingdom is approximately £150,000,000 to £100,000,000. 

It thus appears how great a fac^tor in lioiiic produc- 
tion and in export trade is the group of iron and steel 
industries of the United Kingdom. 

The metal trades other than iron and steel call for 
a much briefer notice. The trades included in this group 
are the copper and brass trades, gold and silver refining, 
lead, tin, zinc and other metal trades, and also the plate 
and jewellery and the watch and clock traefes. Taking 
this group of trades as a whole, it is estimated that the 
output was in 1907 approximately 872 million 

pounds sterling. Seven-eighths, however, of this large 
total consist of the value of materials used, and the net 
output, which represents the value created in this country 
by labour and capital, was returned at £11,893,000. The 
total number of persons employed, except out -workers, 
averaged 114,473 — the largest trades being the (topper 
and brass (smelting, rolling, and casting) trades employ- 
ing 21,448 w'orkers. the finished brass trades 38,91 (>, 
and the plate and jewellery trades 38.388. The watch 
and clock trades cnif>loyed an average of 5,301. It is 
of interest to note that the value of exports Vielonging 
to this group w^as returned at £11,880,000, free on board, 
wdiile the corresponding im])ort.s amounted to a value 
of £22,411,000. It is evident how preponderant an? the 
iron and steel trades in the metal industries of the United 
Kingdom. 

The third group of industries in the irnit<*d Kingdom TrxtilnH 
is that of the textiles and the clothing indust rics. 

The output of the textiles — not including for the* 
present the clothing industries-— was estimati^d by the 
(Census of Production, after eliminating all duplication, 
at a sum between £231,000,000 and £234,000,000. This 
amount includes the value of the raw materials and 
imported semi-manufactured materials — cot ton, silk, wool, 
flax, jute, &c. The value of the processes of manufacture 
carried out in the United Kingdom, which represents the 
‘ net output ’ of the British and Irish textile industries, 
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is estimated at between £94,000,000 and £95,000,000 
— ^the eost of materials being about £136,000,000 to 
£140,000,000. 

Of the total output of £231,000,000 to £234,000,000, 
as valued at the factory, goods valued at the port at 
£163,936,000 were exported, and if the value of such goods 
at the factory is taken as approximately £148,000,000 
there remain for home consumption textiles to the value 
at the factory of from £83,000,000 to £86,000,000. The 
net imports amounted to £33,734,000, this figure in- 
cluding, however, semi-manufactured goods, valued at 
£6,923,000. Thus, in round figures, it would appear 
that the United Kingdom in 1907 consumed £110,000,000 
to £113,000,000 worth of textile goods, of which, approxi- 
mately, three-fourths were of home manufacture and 
one-fourth imported. Even if the census figures may be 
only approximately accurate, this gives a general view 
of the position of home production relative to imports 
which is of great interest. 

Cotton Regarding the several branches of the textile industry, 

n^nfac- most Striking fact is the relatively great importance 
of the cotton industry. The final product of that industry 
for export or home consumption is estimated at between 
£131,000,000 and £133,000,000, considerably more than 
half the total value of the textile industries. The product of 
the woollen and worsted industry amounts to £65,000,000, 
less than half the total value of the cotton output ; the 
jute, hemp, and linen trades give an estimated total of 
£23,000,000, considerably less than half the total value 
of the woollen industry. The output of silk materials 
is of a total value of £4,250,000 to £4,500,000. Lace goods 
amount to £6,974,000, and hosiery goods to £8,792,000. 
These figures furnish very interesting data in considering 
the importance of the respective branches of the textile 
industry in the United Kingdom. A second index of 
the magnitude and value of the more important branches 
of textile industry can be had by noting the net output 
— ^that is, the value added to raw materials or imported 
or semi-manufactured goods — and the numbers employed 
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in the several industries, 
by side, are as follows : 

These two figures, stated side 

Net output. Numbers 
£ employed. 

Cotton 

, 45,007,cxxi 


Woollens .... 

. *18,597,000 

264,021 

Jute, hemp, and linen 

9,452,000 

154 . 49 <» 

Silk trades 

i,762,ocx> 


Laoe goods 

3,595, OCX) 

36,8^0 

Hosiery 

Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing textile 

S«.2*3 

trades . . 

. . . 10483,000 

103,813 


These figures confirm no less strikingly tlie t)aranioiint 
position which the cotton industry holds among the 
textiles, while they adjust somewhat mort* fairly the 
relative importance of the woollen, linen, jute, and hemp 
industries. The bleaching, printing, and dyeing trades 
arc mainly subsidiary to the main branches of tlu‘ textile 
trades, and the value of work done ap(Kairs in the final 
pnKluct of the several trades. 

Turning to note the more important particulars in the Imnort 
above trades, in the ease of the cotton industry the®”rtTracIo 
value of raw cotton im])orted (excluding ixvexports) was, inct»tion. 
in 1907, £G0,918,88(K The produc't mofle from this 
material consisted first of cotton yam estimated at 
1,800,000,000 lb., and its selling vahie at £1M>, 000,000. 
241,077,000 lb. of cotton yarn wen^ exported, represc^nt- 
ing about 13-4 jwr cent, of the total (plant ity made in 
the United Kingdom, the value of whi(!h, fn?e on board, 
was returned at £lo,41 7,000. The value of foreign yarn 
imported was only £394,835. As n^gards the manu- 
facture of the yams retained in the United Kingdom 
and of imported yarns, it is estimated tliat the output 
of (1) cotton piece goods (unbk*aehed, bleaclusi, dy(?d, or 
printed) amounted to a value of £94,500,000; (2) other 
cotton manufactures (including belting and waste), to 
a value of from £10,500,000 to £12,500,000 ; while (3) the 
value of cotton yam used in the manufacture of lace, 
hosiery, and elastic belting is estimated at £4,300,000 
To these sums have to be added (4) the value of cotton 
yams, estimated at £5,000,000, used for mixing with 
other textile materials. The total net production of the 
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cotton industry is thus estimated from £131,000,000 
to £132,000,000. In 1907 the value of cotton manufac- 
tures exported (including yam, but excluding hosiery, 
lace, and rope) reached no less a sum than £105,000,000, 
while the total value of the net imports was £3,900,000. 
But it must be remembered that the total production is 
the value at works, and that the comparable value 
of exports is probably rather under £100,000,000. It 
would appear, however, that over 75 per cent, of the 
productionr of the cotton industry is exported. No 
industry depends so entirely on imports for its raw 
material, and so much on exports for its market. 

Woollen With regard to the second greatest of the textile 
worsted ii^dustries, viz. the woollen and worsted manufactures, 
manufoc- again the production of the United Kingdom depends 
turos. mainly on imported materials. The net imports of wool, 
wool waste, &c., amounted in 1907 to £22,718,053, while 
the home-grown wool retained for manufacture may be 
estimated at £4,500,000 to £5,000,000, and the census 
estimated the value of the make of pulled wool in the 
United Kingdom at £3,750,000. The net imports of 
woollen and worsted yam were of a value of £2,659,711. 
Regarding the industry as a whole^ the estimated net 
value of the production of the woollen and worsted 
goods in the United Kingdom is about £65,000,000 or 
£66,000,000 — ^the main items in which total arc as 
follows: (1) yams exported, £8,570,000; (2) tops and 
noils exported, £3,861,000 ; (3) yarns sold to hosiery manu- 
facturers, £3,640,000 ; and (4) woollen and worsted 
tissues manufactured, £46,720,000. This last figure is of 
special interest. Excluding hosiery, the returns of exports 
of woollen and worsted tissues show, in 1907, a total 
value of £20,565,000, so that allowing for the difference 
between export and Census of Production values, it 
would appear that about 40 per cent, of the output of 
the woollen and worsted tissues are exported. 

In connexion with the woollen and worsted manufac- 
tures, it should also be noted that the hosiery trades 
represent a widely scattered and growing branch of 
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industry, the value of the output of which in 1907 was 
estimated at £8,991,000. It is only possible to compare 
approximately home production with exports and imports 
of hosiery, but it would appear that exports in 1907 
exceeded £3,000,000, while imports were from £2,000,000 
to £2,500,000 in value. 

The silk trade of the United Kingdom presents a strik- 
ing contrast.to the other branches of the textile industry. 

The imports of silk are considerable, raw silk material 
and silk yams amounting in 1907 to £2.820*710, while 
the imports of silk manufactures reached £12.862,834. 

The home manufaeture, on the other hand, is small and 
eomparatively stationary. The Census of IVwluetion 
e.stimatcd that the value of the output of the silk trades, 
taken as a whole, was in 1907 approximately £4,250,000 
to £4.500,000, and this estimate covers the output of 
artificial silk and the cost of cotton and linen used in 
making mixed goods wliere the goods are known under 
the name of silk. The export of silk material and yarns 
in 1007 was £441,222, while the value of silk manufac- 
tures exported was n'tumed at £2,0(H>,613. 

Reference may also Ik' made at this point to the lace I-nco. 
trade, wliich is a considerable industry in the United 
Kingdom. In England the industry is one of machine- 
made cotton net, lace, curtains, &c. There is also a small 
trade in silk net and lace, while in Ireland the lace industry 
is mainly a home or sckool industry c»f hand -made linen 
lace. The total output of the lace trades is estiinated at 
about £7,060,000. The chief export is of cotton lace and 
net, amounting in 1907 to £4,871,889, while the eornv 
spon.ding imports amounted to £1,71^2,123, 

Much more important as a national industry, and Linen, 
ranking third in importance among the textiles, is the 
linen industry. Flax grown in the United Kingdom and 
retained there for manufacture is estimated in 1907 to 
have amounted to a value of approximately £600,000, 
w'hile the net imports of flax and tow' or eodilla amounted 
in the same year to a value of £3,825,000. According to 
the Census of Production, the value of linen yam made 

1321*1 B 
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in 1907 was £7,067,000, and the value of the exports of 
the same, £1,243,000, while there was a corresponding 
net import of linen yam amounting to £786,000. The 
total linen yam retained for manufacture in the United 
Kingdom was valued at £7,510,000, while the value of 
linen piece goods, including the value of making up linen 
goods, amounted to £11,632,000. The export of linen 
piece goods and mixtures in 1907 was returned at 
£7,050,000, and the corresponding imports of linen manu- 
factures at £841,000. It is estimated that 60 per cent, 
of linen piece goods and made-up goods are exported 
to foreign and colonial countries. 

Hemp and There is also a considerable manufacture of hemp yam, 
go^dg. cordage, &c., the value of which seems to have been in 
1907 approximately £4,825,000. More important is the 
manufacture of jute yarn and piece goods. The pro- 
duction of jute yarns in 1907 was estimated by the 
Census of Production to amount to £6,500,000, of which 
amount £1,232,000 was exported, there being an import 
of jute yarns valued at £103,000. Jute piece goods, &c., 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, were of a value of 
£5,823,000, of which the exports were estimated, free on 
board, at £2,749,000. 

Textile The above facts show the main features regarding the 
imjorts output and disposal of the chief branches of the textile 
exports, industries of the United Kingdom. It is plain that in 
all cases the export trade disposes of a very large part 
of the annual product, amounting approximately in 
the case of cotton goods to 75 per cent., of linen goods 
to 60 per cent., and of woollen goods to 40 per cent., 
while correspondingly these industries depend in the case 
of the cotton and jute industries entirely upon imported 
material, and in the woollen and linen industries to an 
extent approaching three-fourths of their materials of 
manufacture. 

aothiikg Closely allied to the textile trades are the clothing 
trades. trades, which include the millinery, apparel, and making-up 

trades, and also the trades in furs, feathers, artificial flowers, 
&;c. The group of clothing trades represented in 1907 
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an output of approximately £73,000,000 to £73,500,000. 

In the above total, much the largest item is that of 
apparel, millinery, and haberdashery, the net value of 
the output of which was estimated between £(53,000,000 
and £64,000,000, and if we include the special hat, 
bonnet, and cap industry, the production of which 
is approximately £5,(K)0,000, the total of this trade is 
approximately £70,000,000. It is not possible to com- 
pare this output w'ith imports and exports respectively, 
owing to (lifficulties of classification, but the trade 
statistics show that the exports of ‘apparel' in 15)07 
/ere returned at a value of £5,634,000, while imports 
were valued at £2,726,000, and if the whole group of the 
clothing industries is considered, so far as comparison 
is possible, the cx|>orts would appear in 15)07 to havt^ 
amoi<nted to a value free on board of over £10,500,000, 
while the corres|)oiuling net imports amounted to approxi- 
mately £5), 750,000. By far the greater part^ of the 
])roduction of the clothing industries is thus for home 
consumption. 

Taking together then the two main groups of the 
textile and clothing industries, the first rcprescMiting 
an output of from £231,000,000 to £234,000,000 and 
the second an output of £73,000,000 to £73,500,000, 
it is evident that from the nature of the (‘ase, there is 
a large amount of dupii(*ation bctwcHMi these two groups. 

Thus the (rloth of the textiles is made up in the (clothing 
trades. The ‘ net outj)ut how^ever, of the clothing 
trades, excluding leather goods, is a{))>roximatoly 
£38,000,000, and if an allowance of £4,000,000 to 
£5,0t»0,000 is made for stuffs mot duplicated from the 
textile group, it may he estimated that from £42,000, OOt) 
to £43,000,(M)0 must be codded tc) the textile and clothing 
trades, which would thus appear to be of a value in 
round figures about £275,000,000. 

So far we have considered the main groups of industry Othox 
in the United Kingdom, but outside these? main groups 
there remain other industrial undertakings which play 
a large part to-day in the production and trade of the 

B 2 
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United Kingdom. Of these, however, a brief summary 
must suffice. Following the classification adopted in 
the Census of Production we may distinguish: (1) the 
chemical and allied trades ; (2) the paper, printing, and 
allied trades ; (3) the leather, canvas, and india-rubber 
trades ; (4) the wood and timber trades ; (5) the stone, 
clay, pottery, and glass trades ; (6) miscellaneous trades. 
Cllioiiiioal 1 . It is not possible to state the precise value of the 
chemical and allied trades as a whole, owing to the fact 
that there is a considerable amount of duplication between 
trade and trade ; for example, between soda compounds 
and soap, coal-tar products and disinfectants, oils and 
paints, glycerine and explosives. But the following 
statement shows the estimated value of the output of 
each trade (substantially free from duplication within 
the same trade) : 

Vahu. 

£ £ 

ChcmioalB, coal-tar productfl, dnigs, and pcr- 

fuinory tradofl i8,fxx»,cxx) to 22,000,000 

Socd-cruHhing trado .... 13,250,000 

Oil and tallow trades (excluding seed-crushing) 6,200,000 to 7,500,000 

Fertilizer, glue, sheep-dip, and disinfectant 

trades 7,423,000 to 8,123,000 

Soap and candle trades . . . 1 1,631, (X)0 to 11,676,000 

Faint, colour, and varnish trades 7,321,000 to 8,600,000 

Exyilosives, ammunition, and fireworks trades 4,ocx),ooo to 4,500,000 
Match and firelighter trades . . 848,000 

The number of persons employed in these industries was 
returned as 1 27,842, and the ‘ net output ’ which represents 
the value added by labour to the materials employed in 
the industry amounted to £21,557,000. It is thus evident 
that this branch of trade is one of considerable impor- 
tance to-day in the United Kingdom, and it seems not 
\mpTo\>a\Ao ttvat Wve total valno ot t\vo output liee Itom 
all duplication may exceed £50,000,000. The value of 
exports of the products of this group in 1907 was ap- 
proximately £25,000,000, while the net imports exceeded 
£30,000,000. 

Papftr, 2. The paper, printing, and stationery trades give 
BtotSn?’ ^ larger amount of employment than the chemical 

ery. trades, the total number employed, excepting outworkers, 
amounting to 325,000. It is estimated that in 1907 the 
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total value of the product of this industry ainountcd 
to a sum between £50,000,000 and £51,000,000. The 
value of the output in the paper-making trade alone is 
estimated at from £12,600,000 to £l3,0p0,000, while that 
of the printing, publishing, and book-binding trades 
amounts to a total exceeding £26,500,000. The net output 
of this group of trades was returned at £33,650,000 in 
1907. The v/ilue of the net imports amounted in 1907 
to £6,645,000, while exports were of a value of approxi- 
mately £6,599,000. The production of this in&ustry is, 
therefore, as might be expected, chiefly for home consump- 
tion, and the home product largely exceeds the imports 
of similar character. 


3. The value of the product's of the leather, canvas, and leather, 
india-rubber trades in 1907 (excluding boots and shoes 
and gloves) was estimated by the (Census of Production 
at a figure lying between £29,750,000 and £34,000,000. 

The following statement shows the value of the main 
groups in this class in 1907, free from duplication within 
each group, but subject to a certain amount of du]>lication 
between group and group : 

£ 


Fellmongery products 

Leather trade products (tanning, dressing, &c.) 
Saddlery and harness goods .... 
Travelling bags and fancy leather giKMls . 

Sacks and canvas goods (including work dono 
for merchants) ..... 

India-rubber goods ..... 


2,882.0fX> 

t.t/>oo,(Xx> to i7,3(jo,(XX) 
1 ,7CX),f XX> to 2 ,OC XJfCXX > 
to i, 55 o,cxxj 

2,428,(XX> 

8,820/ XXJ 


Total 3 1 ,901 ,000 to 34,980,1 xx > 


The total number of persons employed in these trades 
was returned in 1907 at 84,724, excluding outworkers,* 
while the ‘ net output ’ repTcseflting the value added by 
labour to the? raw materials was returned at £H,01H,000. 
Very large imports of semi-manufactured goods take 
place in connexion with this group of industrieH, amount- 
ing in 1907 to nearly £17,000,000. This total includes 
fellmongery, £1,855,000 ; hides, £2,039,000 ; leather, 
£7,268,000 ; leather goods, £687,000 ; rubl>er, £4,824,000 ; 
while the corre.sponding exports were of British skins, 
£1,735,000 ; hides, £520,000 ; leather, £2,632,000 ; leather 
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goods, £468,359 ; leather machinery belting, £537,000 ; 
saddlery and harness, £578,000. 

Boot!, In the Census of Production, as has been pointed out, 
the boot and shoe trades and also the leather ^ove 
trades are included in the section dealing with the clothing 
trades. The total output in 1907 of boots and shoes, 
leggings, &c., including goods made of canvas and rubber, 
was estimated at a value between £22,500,000 and 
£23,000,000, while the output of the leather ^ove trade was 
valued at' £689,000. For the same year the exports of 
boots, shoes, slippers, &c., were returned at £2,384,000, 
and the corresponding imports at £848,000. The net 
imports of leather gloves amoimted to £938,694. The 
number of persons employed in the boot, shoe, and 
allied trades, &c., was returned at 126,826, while the net 
output of these trades was estimated at approximately 
£9,260,000. Taking the leather industries as a whole, 
including the boot and shoo industries, &c., and the 
canvas and india-rubber trades, it may be estimated that 
the net value of the product amounted to a total of 
£40,000,000 to £45,000,000. 

Wood and 4. Under the heading of the wood and timber trades are 

timbor. included not only the saw- mi ll in g trade, but the furniture 
and furnishing trades, the crate and box trades, the 
carriage and wagon trades, and the coopering, basket, and 
brush trades. Within this group there is a considerable 
amount of duplication of values in the return made by 
the several branches of the trade. But the census authori- 
ties estimated that in 1907 the value free from duplication 
was to be placed at a sum between £31,000,000 and 
£38,000,000, while the value of house furnishings and 
work done on buildings amounted to £9,750,000. The 
net output of these trades reached in 1907 £21,442,000, 
and the number of persons employed was retmmed at 
239,160. With regard to imports and exports, there are 
very large imports of hewn and sawn timber valued in 
1907 at £23,844,000, the exports being negligible. The 
imports of manufactured goods in this class were valued 
at £3,710,000 and the exports £2,418,000. 
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6. The group of industries including brick, fire-clay, Brick, 
china, and earthenware manufactures, cement, asbestos, 
and boiler coverings, glass, roofing felts, Ac., accounted 
in 1907 for the employment of 205,614 persons, with a net 
output of over £17,000,000. The oufput, including the 
value of the material used, would appear to have been 
approximately between £27,000,000 and £28,000,000. 

The main items in the total value of the home output 
were : bricks, £7,572,000 to £7,757,000 ; china, earthen- 
ware, ornamental tiles, &c., £7,864,000; glass *and manu- 
factures of glass, £4,628,000. The chief exports in 1907 
consisted of china and earthenware goods (£2,649,000), 
amounting to about one-third of the home production, 
while the value of the imports (£880,000) was little more 
than one -ninth of that of goods made in the United King- 
dom. In the glass industry the exports (£1,400,000) 
amounted to about 30 per cent, of the value of the total 
output, while the net imports (£2,972,000) reached nearly 
two-thirds of the value of similar products made in the 
United Kingdom. 

6. Finally, a brief notice is required of the last grouj) Misccl- 
in the Census of Production report, namely, the niiscel- 
laneous trades. These include the manufacture of scientific 
instruments, musical instruments, billiard tables and 
sports requirements, fancy articles, toys, and games, Ac;. 

The total number of persons regularly employed in these 
industries is returned in 1907 at 46,874, and the ‘ net 
output ’ of the work done amounted to £4,443,000, while 
the total value of the products taken as a whole within 
this group is estimated at between £8,500,000 and 
£9,000,000. The census has, not found it possible to 
make a strict comparison, however, between imports and 
exports and home production, but the following table 
furnishes data with regard to some of the chief articles 
of these trades : 

Subject, Home production. Exports, Imports, 

£ £ £ £ 

ScientiSc instrumentfl , . 2464,000 to 2,56o/xx> 812,000 602,000 

Musical instruments . . 1,582,000 to 1,843,000 293,000 

Billiard tables and sports 

requisites • . 2,041,000 534,000 1,210,000 
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The comparison, however, between home production, 
imports, and exports of these articles can only be 
r^arded as roughly approximate, owing chiefly to inade- 
quate classification in the published returns of imports 
and exports. 

General From the foregoing summary and analysis it will be seen 
how wide and varied is the range of production in the 
United Kingdom and how closely connected production 
is with the import and export trades. 

Let us briefly sum up the outstanding features of the 
situation. 

First of all it will be recognized that it is now possible 
to form a much more exact comparison with regard to 
trade and production than was hitherto possible. This is 
due to the provision of a systematic survey of produc- 
tion as established in accordance with the Census of 
Production Act, and while information is available only 
with regard to the output for the year 1907, nevertheless 
it is possible to see henceforward in a measurable form 
many of the important relations between internal produc- 
tion and external trade. Throughout, however, it must 
be borne in mind that information is often imperfect in 
respect of classification, and especially as regards the 
mutual adjustment of ‘ production ’ and of ‘ import and 
export ’ figures. Therefore, what has been done must be 
regarded as an approximation only, which nevertheless 
indicates broadly the significance of the main branches of 
production and trade. 

Home and Secondly, it appears from the evidence that in the year 
output of British industry including agricul- 
tion. ture and fisheries was represented by a sum approximating 
£856,000,000. But in this total are not included the 
building and contracting trades, or the public utility 
services, inasmuch as the object in view has been to see 
mainly the relations which exist between home produc- 
tion and foreign trade. If to this smn is added the value 
of imported materials which undergo some process of 
manufacture in the United Kingdom, the total output may 
be approximately placed at £1,270,000,000. Of this total. 
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'which is the value at the mine, factory, and farm, a part 
estimated at the place of production at £383,000,000 was 
destined for export, leaving approximately a sum equal to 
£887,000,000 as the output wholly or partly of British 
or Irish manufacture for consumption in the United 
Kingdom. 

Thirdly, it is evident that there has been a great Expan- 
expansion ii\ the external trade of the United Kingdom, “xt?Tnal 
both in respect of imports and of exports. The outstand- trade, 
ing character of imports is that they consist ’mainly of 
food-stuffs and of raw materials, and it must be notcnl 
that a large part of those imports which are classified as 
‘ wholly or mainly manufactured ’ are goods which receive 
a further stage of manufacture before they pass to the 
consumer. On the other hand, in the case of exports, while 
there is a large and increasing export of raw materials, 
these consist mainly of coal, and while there is also 
a considerable export of goods classed as 'mainly maiiii- 
facturc/d ’ which undergo in other countries a final pro- 
cess of manufacture or preparation, yet the outstanding 
feature of the exports is the largo proportion of finished 
articles, particularly and increasingly so in connexion 
with the exports to other parts of the British Empire. 
Further, there is also a very large and increasing re-export 
trade, indicating that, despite the great growth of direct 
communications, a very largo trade in distribution of 
foreign and colonial goods to other foreign and colonial 
countries is done through the Unitod Kingdom. 

Fourthly, concerning the production of the United Rciativo 
Kingdom, it should be noted : (1) that agriculture is still 
the gieatest of British industries, and that while (Jreat dustries. 
Britain depends largely on imported food-stuffs, the homo 
production in recent years is not losing ground, but in 
some very important fields is tending to gain ; (2) that 
as regards mining, the increasing output of coal, the in- 
creasing price, and the increasing ratio of export stand 
out as the most noteworthy features ; (3) that the iron 
and steel industries represented in 1907 an output of 
approximately £250,000,000 and an export of, in round 
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figures, £100,000,000 ; whereas imports amounted to 
less than £18,000,000 ; and that in this group of industries 
the outstanding trades are the shipbuilding, engineering, 
machinery, and motor trades, and that there is evidence 
of great vitality and expansive power in this branch of 
industry ; (4) that the textile and clothing industries 
represent an annual output which may be estimated in 
1907 at approximately £275,000,000 ; that thrae industries 
depend much more completely on foreign and colonial 
sources fol* raw material and on foreign and colonial 
markets as an outlet for manufactured goods ; that 
in the textiles the outstanding position of the cotton 
industry is strongly marked, but that a notable feature 
of development indicated by the trade returns of imports 
and of exports is the remarkable expansion which has 
taken place in the woollen and worsted industries in 
respect of exports, falling imports of like articles indicating 
plainly the expansion which has been taking place in 
home production, both for the home and for the foreign 
and colonial market. 

Finally, the Census of Production has brought out the 
very wide range and importance of many trades which 
lie outside the great groups of the ‘ iron and steel ’ and 
the ‘ textile ’ trades ; and that whether the leather, 
or the paper, or the chemical trades are taken, there is 
evidence of the vitality of industry in the United Kingdom 
to-day. The study of the Census of Production and of 
the records of imports and exports shows that British 
industry is in a very strong position, and that its capacity 
for expansion is still remarkable. 



CHAPTER IX 


COMMUNICATIONS 

By 0. J. R. Howartii 

It is no part of the function of the present notice to Railways 
trace in detail the evolution of the modem' railway in^^t”**' 
England, its birthplace. But it is pertinent to recall 
certain conditions which primarily influenced the origin tion of 
and development of railways. The prime influence was 
that of the wealth of the country in minerals, and espe- 
cially coal, and this (it should be remembered) throws 
back to a period long before that of the introduction of the 
steam-engine, or even that of canal construction, to which 
reference will be made later. It is thus in certain of the 
coal-mining areas of England that the origin of the railway 
is found : the roads, incapable of bearing the constant 
cartage of heavy loads without wearing rapidly into deep 
ruts, were repaired with timbers laid in the nils as early 
as the sixteenth century in the coal area of the Tyne 
(Northumberland and Durham). The natural steps in the 
development of this system were to sheathe the wocxlen 
rails in metal to ensure longer wear, and at length to make 
the whole rail of metal, as was first done in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century ; similarly iron was substituted for 
wood in the construction of the wheels of vehicles : it was 
nece.ssary to keep the wheel in place on the rail, so that 
first the rail and then (as now)H:he wheel was provided with 
some form of guide or flange. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century railways for horse-drawn vehicles were 
widely distributed in Scotland, in the mineral districts and 
elsewhere in England, and in the coal district of South 
Wales, where (for example) there was a complete system 
of some 150 miles of line. The raUway, then, as a means 
of communication, has a history of more than two 
centuries before the introduction of steam traction, and 
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even its use for the conveyance of passengers was recognized 
before that event — for the first time, appropriately enough, 
in the neighbourhood of London, where a railway between 
Wandsworth and Croydon was opened to the public in 
1803. 

Develop- The geographical connexion between the coal areas and 
3ter evolution of the railways holds good, naturally, when 

introduo- the evolution of the steam locomotive is considered, 
strain^ South Wales in 1804, the Leeds district (West Biding of 

traction. Yorkshire) 'in 1811, the Newcastle district in 1813, 
witnessed early experiments in steam traction. The 
famous Stockton and Darlington line was opened in 
1825 : the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line 
(1830), however, really marked the initiation of the 
existing railway system. Till that period the chief 
function of railways had been viewed as the carriage 
of heavy goods (such as coal) in bulk between their 
point of origin and the nearest navigable river, canal, 
or seaport : and thus the earliest railway system followed 
a line of development which may be traced, or (in ^ new ’ 
lands) even watched at this moment, in the development 
of railway systems generally, whose primary function is 
to connect port and hinterland, or to form merely an 
adjunct to a system of inland waterways. The superses- 
sion of waterways by railways in the United Kingdom 
will be considered in a later paragraph. 

Oi^in When the public confidence in railways was once 
number established there set in a mania for their development, 
of rail- which passed, in a measure, beyond control, even though 
quite a moderate proportion of the schemes propos^ 
received the countenance of the administration and the 
sanction of the Government. About the years 1842-6 
especially, the planning of railways and speculation in 
their shares partook of the nature of a disease, for which 
a financial crisis in 1847 served in some measure as a 
purging medicine. At this period and later a very large 
number of separate railway companies came into exis- 
tence, and there have survived till present times instances 
of railways bearing titles of far greater range than that 
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of their actual lines, and thus testifying to the unrealized 
ideals of their promoters. Thus, a single line of railway, 
serving a remote district in western Wales from Aberyst- 
wyth to Pencader, bore until recently (when it was absorbed 
into the Great Western system) the high-sounding name 
of the Manchester and Milford Railway. The process of 
amalgamation, whereby the lines of a number of companies 
have been brought under the control of a single one, has 
been common in the history of British railways, but at 
the present day about 120 separate companies w'ork the 
railways of the United Kingdom. The great majority 
are in England and Wales ; Ireland has 24, Seotland only 
8, while the Isle of Man has a small line bearing the name of 
the island, and in Jersey (Channel Islands) there are two — 
the Jersey and the Jersey Eastern. The number of small 
imes, of strictly local importance, is still large (propor- 
tionately) in England and Wales and in Ireland, though 
not in Scotland, for the number of large systems of more 
than local importance can be narrowed down to some 15 
in England, 4 in Ireland, and 5 in Scotland. These may 
be detailed here. 

In England and Wales, firstly, radiating from London, Principa 
there are the following systems (from south, by west, to 
north and east). WMm 

South-Eastern and Chatham (this curious title indicates SimUifm 
a working union in 1899 of the South-Eastern and the 
London, Chatham and Dover railways). The lines of 
this system are chiefly in the county of Kent, the coast 
and parts of which are served from termini in London 
at Victoria, Charing Cross, Holborn Viaduct, and (Jannon 
Street. This system has a major share of traffic with 
the continent of Europe, as it controls the short routes 
between Dover and Calais, Folkestone and Boulogne, and 
others. ' 

London, Brighton and South Coast This system, from 
termini at Victoria and London Bridge, serves the coast 
from Hastings to Portsmouth. 

London and South-- Western, from Waterloo terminus, Wentorn 
serves Portsmouth and Southampton and the southern 
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and south-weatem counties and coast as far as Plymouth, 
and also North Cornwall and Devon. 

Oreat Western, a very extensive system, serving (from 
Paddington terminus) Bristol and the south-west to 
Penzance (Cornwall), South Wales (by the Severn Tunnel), 



Fio. 00. Tho Main Bailwaya radiating from London. 


the West of England generally, and, by a northern trunk- 
line, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester, and Birkenhead. 
Northern Great Central, a provincial system, whose range was 
aystemB. jjy Manchester, Sheffield and 

Lincolnshire, till 1897, when a line was opened from 
Sheffield by Leicester, Nottingham, and Rugby to Maryle- 
bone terminus in London, the latest of the great T^n gliali 
trunk-lines. 
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London and Norih-We^em. This, the Great Western, 
and the Midland are the three most extensive English 
systems. The London termini are Euston and Broad 
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Fio. 51. Railways of tho Midlands. 

Street (City). The North-Western main line runs by 
Rugby, Crewe, Warrington, and Preston, to Carlisle, where 
it joins the Caledonian system of Scotland, the two 
forming the ‘ West Coast ’ route between England and 
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Scotland. Manchester, Liverpool and the north-west 
generally, North Wales, Birmingham, and the Midlands 
are also served by this system. 

Midland. This system, whose nucleus was actually in 
the Midlands, now ranges from the mouth of the Thames 
to the north of Ireland, since it has acquired control on 
the one hand of the London, Tilbury, and Southend line 
(serving the north bank of the Thames estuary) and, on 
the other, of the Northern Counties Railway of Ireland 
(Belfast, Coleraine, Portrush, Londonderry, Lame, &c.). 
The London termini are St. Pancras and (for the 
Tilbury section) Fenchurch Street, and the main lines 
serve Bedford, Leicester, Sheffield, Leeds, and Carlisle 
(the ' Midland ’ route to Scotland), Nottingham, Derby, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Gloucester, Bristol, &c. 

Cheat Northern, from King’s Cross terminus, serves 
Peterborough, Grantham, and Doncaster, and with the 
North-Eastern and North British lines forms the ' East 
Coast ’ route between Englfuid and Scotland. The Great 
Northern has also lines in East Anglia (principally Lincoln- 
shirc), and connexions westward to Nottingham and other 
centres in the Midlands, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire. 

East Great Eastern, from Liverpool Street terminus, serves 
Anglia, Anglia generally. 

Provin- The principal provincial systems are the North Eastern, 
^*y8- which exercises practically a monopoly of railway com- 
munications from Leeds and York northward through the 
counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland, to 
Newcastle and Berwick ; and the Lancashire and York- 
sluro, which serves the manufacturing districts in the 
southernmost ports of those counties, extending from the 
Lancashire coast to Goole on the Humber. There may 
also be mentioned the Cheshire lines, which are worked 
by a committee representative of the Great Northern, 
Midland, and Great Central Companies ; the Furness 
Railway, serving the coasts of Lancashire and Cumberland 
adjacent to the Lake District ; the North Staffordshire, 
concerned primarily uith the traffic of the industrial 
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district known as the Potteries (Stoke-on-Trent), and 
the Cambrian, serving central Wales (Whitchurch, Welsh- 
pool, Barmouth, Aberystvryth). 
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In spite of the keen competition which exists at many Cross- 
points between many of the chief lines, there is also 
close inter-working between certain companies, not merely noxions. 
in the matter of t hrough traffic, but also in respect of 
the administration of joint lines and other properties, and, 
further, of traffic arrangements between certain points 
1321-1 s 
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served by the agreeing companies. Thus, in addition to 
various directions in which such working agreements 
operate but do not directly affect the public service, one 
effect which should be mentioned here is that of affording 
through routes included in more than one system. The 
Anglo-Scottish routes have already been named : among 
other important connexions are those between the Great 
Central and the Great Western Companies’ lines by way 
of Woodford, Banbury, and Oxford; between the Mdland 
and South-Western systems by their junction line from 
Cheltenham to Andover, and by the Somerset and Dorset 
line between Bath and Templecombe ; between the systems 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham and the Great Western 
Railways by way of Heading ; between the west and north 
by way of the joint line of the Great Western and North- 
Western Companies between Hereford and Shrewsbury; 
and between Yorkshire and Lancashire and the east coast 
port of Harwich bya joint working of the Great Eastern and 
Great Northern Companies. Other connexions exist be- 
tweennorthem and southern lines, passing through London, 
rrincipal The two chief Scottish systems are the North British 
Irish Caledonian, which are in close competition. Both 

rsUways. of them connect the chief cities, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
each of these with Aberdeen, and Edinbingh with Carlisle, 
of course by different routes. The North British, as has 
been seen, joins the North-Eastern of England at Berwick. 
At Carlisle, the through trains from the North-Western 
system of England are conveyed both to Glasgow and to 
Edinburgh over the Caledonian lines ; those from the 
Midland are conveyed to Edinburgh by the North British, 
and to Glasgow by the. Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway. The Great North of Scotland main line connects 
Aberdeen and Elgin, and that of the Highland Railway 
line runs from Perth to Inverness and Wick. The most 
extensive Irish system is that of the Great Southern and 
Western, which serves the greater part of the south and 
south-west of the coimtry from Dublin ; the Midland 
Great Western extends from the capital to Galway and 
beyond ; the Dublin and South-Eastern and the Great 
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Northern, together with the Northern Counties section of 
the Midland Railway of England, complete the main lines 
of communication. 

J^tiibtt* In a list of the European countries, showing the average 
mileage of railways per 100 square miles of territory, the 
United Kingdom stands second to Belgium and shows 
a much lower figure than that country (Belgium 43 miles. 
United Kingdom 19). But the average for England alone 
is 27} miles, and all such averages have to be used with 
due consideration to other circumstances. Belgium is a 
very small, densely populated country, with large mining 
and manufacturing industries. If we take a parallelogram 
of 3,000 square miles area of whieh St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is the centre — such a figure covering roughly the area 
from Luton and Bishop Stortford on the north to Codai- 
ming and Tonbridge on the south, and from Chatham and 
Maidstone on the east to High Wycombe and Famhorough 
on the west — ^we find an average railway mileage per 100 
square miles about equal to the Belgian average, excluding 
underground and other purely urban lines in London, and 
taking no account of sidings or multiplicity of tracks. 
Again, if we take an area of 1,000 square miles covering 
the South Wales coal-mining district, an average of 60 
miles of railway per 100 square miles is found. No area 
equal to that of England and southern Scotland will be 
found to possess an equally close network of railways. 
Moreover, in England at least, the proportion of multiple 
tracks is very high ; a double line of rails is rather the 
rule than the exception, and indeed, many of the main 
lines have a quadruple (or more rarely treble) track for 
long distances, or even more lines for shorter distances. 
Thus, while the route-mileage of railwa 3 re in England and 
Wales is about 16,200, the mileage in terms of a sin^e 
track is about 29,300 ; in Scotland the round figures are 
respectively 3,800 and 6,650, and in Ireland 3,400 and 
4,000, from which it appears that in Ireland single-track 
lines are predominant, and in Scotland proportionately 
much more extensive than in England. (The above figures 
omit some 14,400 miles of sidings in the United Kingdom.) 
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Fra. 54. Irish Railways. 
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The extensive multiplication of tracks, necessitated by the 
high density of traffic, partly accounts for the very high 
figure of the capital invested per route-mile of railways in 
the United Kingdom, which is about £56,500, compared 
with £35,400 in Belgium, £25,300 in France, and £22,300 
in Germany, but the extremely high standard of construe* 
tion and maintenance of the lines of Great Britain has 
also to be taken into account. The capital per single- 
track mile is worth comparison as between the three 
kingdoms-*-for England and Scotland the figures differ 
little (£36,300 ; £33,500) ; for Ireland the sum is little 
over £11,000. The conditions of traffic in Ireland do not 
demand British standards. 

l^tnsit^ Another possible gauge of railway activity — ^but one 
of troflic. jg difficult of close application — ^is supplied by the 

use of the formula 

Annua l train mileage 
365 X mileage of railways 

from which it appears that the average ‘ density of traffic ’ 
over railways in the United Kingdom is about 50 trains 
daily. This is a much higher average than that of other 
countries of equally high commercial standing — thus 
Germany yields an average of 30, France one of 25, and 
the United States of America one of nearly 20. It is of 
interest, however, to observe that the difference appears 
to be made up mainly by passenger traffic : the average 
number of passenger trains daily on railways in the 
United Kingdom is about 30, on German railways 15, 
French 13, and America 12. Such a result the traveller 
wlio considers and contrasts the conditions in these 
countries will not be unprepared to expect, but again 
these generalizations are offered and must be received 
with caution, and, as has been premised, it would bo 
very difficult to localize the application of this standard. 
For the sake of illustration, however, an attempt may bo 
made to apply it to a particular branch of traffic in a 
Traffic in particular locality. 

vidnityof obvious that the heaviest local passenger traffic 

London, will be found on railways in the immediate vicinity of 




round London. 
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large towns. The map on p. 263 is an attempt to 
represent that traffic graphically. It illustrates the 
railways radiating from London within a radius of 60 miles 
from the centre of the city, the circle being broken at the 
north, and in order to admit the whole of the Kent coast. 
The small inner circle has a radius of ten miles from the 
centre, and is taken to represent urban London : on 
or about its circumference (only seen on^ the north) 
are situated Edgware, Barnet, Enfield, Chadwell Heath, 
Croydon, Kingston, and Southall. Omittiug from con- 
sideration all goods trains, and all express passenger 
trains which stop less than thrice within the shcty-mile 
radius and serve places at considerable distances beyond 
it (and therefore cannot be regarded as performing purely 
local service), it is found that on each line there are 
definite points where a large number of loeal passenger 
trains from London stop, and whence a large number 
start to London. By plotting the number (or approximate 
number) of trains on each section of all the lines, it is 
possible to strike an average through all seetions on which 
the requirements and conditions of service are broadly 
similar, and to arrange the sections in groups between 
which there exists a marked dissimilarity in respect of 
the number of local passenger trains run. These groups — 
four of which are shown here — ^take on the map something 
of a zonal form (as w'ould be expected) surrounding the 
metropolis as a centre. The innermost (blaek) area on the 
map covers the circle of ten-mile radius, and beyond it 
those districts in which the conditions of local passenger 
traffic may be regarded as practically urban ; on the lines 
serving these districts there are over 90 local passenger 
trains daily, and the average number is 120. Outside this 
zone there is an abrupt drop in the average to 70, and 
beyond this again there are further marked diminutions 
in the number of trains. It appears, therefore, that if the 
innermost zone represents practically urban conditions,^ 

^ In this connexion speoial notice may be taken of the influence of the 
Port of London, since ‘ practically urban conditions ’ are seen on the map 
to extend far down the Thames valley. 
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the next may be taken to represent suburban conditions. 

The third, then, will represent the outer residential 
districts and what may be termed holiday districts : it 
will be seen that the frequented parts^ of the south coast 
fall within this category, and it may be further noted 
that elsewhere it finds its greatest extension outward from 
the centre up the valley of the Thames (to Goring, &c.). 

The influence of the ‘ Garden City ’ at Letchworth and 
of other distant places of residence for workers in London 
may be remarked as determining the outer limit of this 
zone. The map may therefore serve the incidental 
purpose of illustrating the vast range of the n^sidential 
influence of London, but for our more immediate pur]>ose 
it points the contrast between the ‘ dcmsity of tratHc ’ 
on railways in urban and in rural aieas, for on the lines 
ancovered by a tint on the map the local passi'iigcu* 
service has an average of only 20 trains daily, the range 
being from 30 down to 8. It may Ik> added that these 
results aie based upon week-day scrvic^es in winter, but 
the effect is somewhat heightened by the inclusion of 
services which, on many lines serving n^sidential distric^ts 
and holiday n.?sorts, are worked on particular days (such 
as Saturdays) when special requirements have to Ik 5 im*t. 

The railways of the United Kingdom an^ w-orked, as Hiiilwn.v 
has been seen, bj'' companies. The State has no shan-! in JJatioiK 
the ownership or management, and in respect of her 
railways the mother-country thus differs, in a gieaitT or 
less degree, from the oversea Dominions. There is in 
the United Kingdom no inconsiderable body of ojiinion 
ill favour of the establishment of state ownershij) or 
‘ nationalization ’ of railways,: the question of nne^nt 
years has been brought forward in connexion rather with 
the serious disputes which have from time to time occurred 
between the managements and the employees, than with 
any particular consideration of advantage to the public 
service or finances. The opinion in favour of national- 
ization is said to be shared by not a few who are directly 
concerned with railway administration ; however this may 
be, and whatever view be taken as to the propriety or 
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probability of so vast a change, it is a matter for profound 
gratification that it has not been made earlier in the history 
of railways. For it is easy to recall many refinements of 
railway service, making greatly for the public convenience, 
which have originated on British railways under the inspir- 
ing influence of severe competition — such influence as has 
no counterpart under the conditions of state working. 
Board of The construction of railways requires (under normal 
lUUway"*^ conditions) the sanction of an Act of Parliament. The 
and Board of Trade is charged with the inspection of new 
CommiH- railways, or new works on old railways, from the especial 
Bion. point of view of the public safety. A railway company 
must also advise the Board of all accidents of certain 
specified characters, including any accident whatever 
which results in loss of life or personal injury. The 
Board investigates such accidents, and arising out of its 
inquiries recommendations directed against the recurrence 
of the particular type of accident under consideration are 
frequently made : the Board has no power to enforce 
their execution ; on the other hand, the company, although 
under this arrangement possessed of full discretion, cannot 
afford to disregard, even if it does not necessarily adopt, 
the views of the official inspector. The Board has certain 
powers of ruling in regard to the regulation of hours of 
labour on the railways, and to provisions for the safety 
of railway workers, and exercises intermediary functions 
in the event of disputes between the management and 
employees. The Railway and Canal Commissioners form 
a court for dealing, among other matters, with questions 
of rates and traffic, and with a company’s neglect of or 
appeal against rules laid down by the Board. 

Steam- The chief English passenger seaports for distant 
seiig^ countries are London, Liverpool, and Southampton, 
services. North American and South American traffic is shared 
principally between Liverpool and Southampton, Eastern 
and Australasian traffic principally between London and 
Liverpool ; in African traffic aU three ports have impor- 
tant shares. For passenger traffic Liverpool and South- 
ampton serve as outports for London, many of the 
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steamship services from and to those polls having si)eeial 
railway services connecting with them from the metro- 
polis, while for mail-carriage especially there are or have 
been similar arrangements in regard to certain ovei-sea 
services (especially those from New York) at other 
ports — Queenstown in the south of Ireland, Fishguard, 
and Plymouth — whose more westerly position affords 
opportunity^ for the saving of a few hours by means 
of express trains. The chief oceanic port in Scotland is 
naturally Glasgow. Some of the North American lines 
call off Londonderry in the north of Ireland. 

The principal Scottish, English, and Welsh })orts for the 
Irish passenger traffic ari^ Glasgow, Stranram* (for Larne 
only ; this being the shortest passage bilween the two 
islands) ; Fleetwood, Heyshain and Livc^rpool (principally 
ior Kelfast) ; Holyheatl (for Dublin and Gwenoiv) ; 
Fishguard (for Kosslare and Waterford). The soiith-coas(> 
j>orts for continental traffic are Dover (for Galais and 
Ostend), Folk(‘stoiU‘ (for lk>ulogne and Flushing), New- 
haven (for Dieppe), and Southampton (for Ilavie and 
other Frt‘nch iiorts). The chief csist -coast passenger ports 
arc Harwich, Hull (together with Goolc and Grimsby), 
Newcastle, and in Scotland, Lidth, whence therc arc 
services to Antwerp and Hamburg, Norway and Sweden, 
the FacrcK* Islands and Iceland, &c. Hull, Newcastle, and 
Grimsby are the chief English ports for the Scandinavian 
services. 

A number of the great English railway companies have Kaiiwuy. 
undertaken the working of steamship services and the 
ownership of docks — a natural development when the owtu r- 
insular charactcir of Great Britain and Ireland, the relation 
of the former to the continent of Europe^ and the para- 
mount importance of rail-distribution from the gresat jxirts 
are borne in mind. Thus, following the coasts from east 
by south to west, we find the North-Eastern Railway 
Company controlling docks at South Shields, the Hartle- 
pools, Blyth, Middlesbrough, Hull, &c., and sharing in 
services from the port last named to Hamburg, Antwerp, 
and Ghent. The Laneashire and Yorkshire Company has 
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services from Goole to Hamburg, Belgium, and Dutch 
ports, and Dunkirk ; the Great Central, owning docks at 
Immingham and Grimsby, has services to Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam ; the Great Eastern from 
Harwich serves the Hook of Holland, Antwerp, &c. The 
South-Eastern and Chatham line works the Calais and 
Boulogne services, in addition to many trains in connexion 
with those to Flushing and Ostend. The London, Brighton 
and South Coast railway works the Newhaven-Dieppe 
service. The South-Western Company owns the docks at 
Southampton and runs steamers thence to Havre, St. Malo, 
Cherbourg, and the Channel Islands, the last being also 
served by Great Western steamers from Weymouth. 
Among the numerous Irish services, those from Fishguard 
to Rosslare and to Waterford are worked by the Great 
Western Railway, those from Holyhead to Dublin and to 
Greenore by the London and North-Western, that from 
Fleetwood to Belfast by the same railway jointly with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The North-Western Company 
has also docks at Garston (Mersey). The Midland has 
docks at Heysham and services thence to Belfast and the 
Isle of Man. The Furness Company has docks at Barrow. 
The combination of railway and dock ownership is also 
found in connexion with the South Welsh coal-fields. 

All the principal ports of the kingdom are connected by 
coastwise passenger steamers, and parts of the coast of 
the West Highlands of Scotland, in addition to the islands, 
are entirely dependent on such service. 

Shipping. British sea-going merchant shipping,* with its total 
in the neighbourhood of 20,000,000 tons, exclusive of 
vessels of less than 100 tems, exceeds by more than four 
times in bulk that of the next mercantile marine power, 
Germany, and by eight times those of Norway and France. 
The superiority lies principally on the side of steamships ; 
the total tonnage of Norwegian merchant sailing-vessels, 
for example, is not very greatly less than that of British. 

^ For a general review of British and Imperial shipping, ports, &c., see 
the shipping number of The Times, Dec. 13, 1912, subsequently reissued in 
book-form (London, 1913). 
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The vast preponderance of British shipping belongs to 
the United Kingdom (and within that, to Great Britain) ; 
only about 0'09 per cent, of the total tonnage is owned in 
oversea Dominions. . 

London is the first of the ports of the United Kingdom rortn. 
in virtue of its vast import trade and in spite of the 
disability imposed upon it, in relation to modem shipping 
conditions, Jby its position high up an estuary. It is 
a great general market and warehouse port and distri- 
buting centre for imports, and of the immen'sc British 
entrepdt trade London claims as much as all other ports 
in the kingdom. The shipping accommodation in the 
Port of London, as at Liverpool and Hull, consists princi- 
pally of docks entered by lock-gatcs, which maintain 
the water within them at high-tide level, in contra- 
distinction from open ports, like Glasgow. Liverpool 
commands the estuary of the Mersey, the gateway to 
the industrial district of south Lancashire. Cardiff is 
the leading port for the South Wales coal-field and manu- 
facturing district ; the Tyne ports (Newcastle and North 
and South Shields) are in a similar position in regarrl to 
the Northumbrian coal-field. Southampton, though not 
closely connected with any great industrial district, owes 
its eminence to its magnificent natural harbour and its 
central position, relative to London and other parts f)f 
England, on the coast of the English Channel. Hull, 
served by an important system of inland waterways 
converging on the Humber estuary, is in esT>ccial relation 
with the manufacturing district of the West Hiding of 
Yorksliire. Bristol, a port of ancient fame, in some 
measure eclipsed under modern conditions owing to its 
position on the insignificant estuary of the Avon, has 
made efforts towards the regeneration of its trade by the 
development of an outport at Avonmouth and Portis- 
head. With Liverpool may be grouped Birkenhead, 
facing it across the Mersey, and Manchester, whose ship- 
canal has withdrawn from Liverpool a large amount of 
trans-shipment from sea to land carriage or vice versa. 
Newport and Swansea group geographically with Cardiff ; 
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Blyth and Sunderland with the l^e ports, while the 
neis^bonring port of Middlesbrongh is specially identified 
with the develand (Torkshire) iron-field and its industries. 
With Hull are grouped Grimsby and TniiniTigTiii.tin near 
the mouth, and Goole near the head, of the Humber 
estuary. Glasgow and Leith are the chief Scottish ports, 
and Belfast and Dublin those of Ireland, though Belfast, 
famous though it is as a ship-building centre, takes a 
lower position as regards volume of commerce in the list 
of British 'ports than might be expected, even when the 
small proportion of Irish to British trade is home in mind. 

It is not easy to conceive conditions under which 
a widespread system of river navigation existed in the 
British Isles, and, in England at any rate, was of greater 
value, to the districts which were so served, than the 
road system. It is hardly possible to conceive of system- 
atic navigation carried on by a river of such impetuous 
character as the Wye — ^yet that river long carried an 
active traffic as high as Hereford — or by small tributary 
streams which are actually known to have been so used in 
various parts of the country. Large rivers, too, were 
navigable — ^though sometimes, no doubt, under grave 
difficulties — ^to a greater extent than would now appear 
possible, before the introduction of looks or any system 
of regulation : thus vessels of considerable size followed 
the Severn for 150 miles, up to Welshpool. River naviga- 
tion was of first-rate importance from a very early period ; 
those parts of the land where waterways fostered inter- 
commimication and trade are frequently found to have 
possessed wealth and a standard of culture above those of 
districts lacking such facilities. It is not impossible still 
to find ocular demonstration of this : if, for example, 
ancient church architecture in England were to be broadly 
divided according to groups on a scale of elaboration and 
artistic standard, certain groups of high standard would 
undoubtedly be found to possess topographical relation 
with once important waterways. The fine churches of the 
Nene valley in Northamptonshire come easily to the mind ; 
those of Waltham, Broxboume, and others on the Lea 
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form another example, apart* from any consideration of 
the valleys of the greater rivers. Valle3’s often form 
important natural highways even if their streams are 
not navigable, but it appears that rivers, with all their 
disadvantages of natural obstructions and tortuous 
courses, were preferred to bad roads or tracks, to an 
extent which, as has been said, is now difficult of realiza- 
tion. Under modem conditions the geography of a British 
seaport is studied in direct relation with the land-routes 
serving its hinterland : in earlier history it lx>comes 
appropriate to study the relation of certain s(^a))orts 
with inland waterways ; and, as a further stage, that of 
river ports, higher up those water-ways, with land-routes. 
London focussed inland water-borne traffic, not only on 
the Thames itself but on such tributaries as the Wey 
and ^he lea, and we find agricultural produce t ransportc^d 
by land-routes converging upon Godalining on the one 
stream and Waix' on tlie other, and thtMice shij)|H‘d to the 
capital. The Ijca navigation mu.st have lHH‘n of particular 
importance; the first n‘Corded Acts of J^irliament for 
ngulating the natural (dianncl of a navigable riviT (J424, 

1430) deal with it, and also tlie first which provided for 
the cutting of a new channel (1571). Other si^aports of 
earlj’ importance in connexion with a hinterland wrvi*d 
bj' navigable rivers ar<^ Bristol and the rivcTS of the 
Severn basin, King's Ljmn and those draining into the 
Wash (the Bedford Ouse, Welland, aiul Wit ham), and 
Hull and the HiimlxT system (including thc^ 1’nait, the 
Yorkshires Ouse and tributaries). King’s Lj'im ])rovidc‘s 
a inark(*d example of declining ndative imfiortanct* in 
modem times, while the saiQO tendency lias atT(H-t(‘d 
Bristol as against its mwlcm competitor, Liv(*rpool, and 
other ports. The natural inland waterway has ceased in 
the British Isles to be a controlling geographical factor in 
the commercial eminence of a seaport. 

From the later part of the seventeenth century onwards Canals,* 
it became a recognized practice not merely to regulate 

’ Report *>f the Royal (\>mini8Hion on CanalH and Wat.<TwnyH, 

1 006-11 ; E. A. Pratt, British Canals, London, PJOti ; J. E. Palmor, British 
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the natural channels of rivers, but to provide artificial 
channels where they would be found useful ; from this to 
the cutting of wholly artificial waterways — canals — ^was 
an easy transition,^ which took place in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The corporation and certain 
merchants of Liverpool took powers in 1755 to connect 
the coal-fields about St. Helens with the Mersey by a canal 
following the valley of the Sankey Brook (for the improve- 
ment of the stream itself was found impossible), and in 
1751 the Duke of Bridgwater opened the first canal with 
which his name and that of James Brindley, the engineer, 
were associated — that giving access to Manchester from 
his cjfilliorics at Worsley. The origin of English canals is 
therefore very intimately associated, as wo have found 
the origin of railways to be, with the coal traffic, 
but before the end of the century their use for general 
commercial purjioscs came to be rcc^ognizcd, with the 
result that a great number were built. Among their 
{iromotors there were some who approached the problem 
of laying them out in a systematic spirit : the Grand 
Trunk Canal (opened in 1777) connecting the rivers 
Mersey and Trent, was expressly conceived as a trunk 
from which branches would extend into industrial areas 
where new lines of communication were needed. But for 
the most part the construction of English canals at this 
period was undertaken in a spirit more nearly parochial 
than national, as it might have been if any lead had been 
given by the Government. Many companies were formed ; 
they worked with an individual independence which is not 
easily realized at the present day when close interworking 
between transport compapies is common ; in the result 
no standards in respect of depth, breadth, or other details 
of construction or organization were established. The 
opportunity for any such steps was really lost at the 
outset : when the rapidly developing railway system 
began, in and after the third decade of the nineteenth 

Canola, London, 1910 ; H. R. dc Salis, Bradahaw^a Canola and Navigable 
Rivera of Englavd and Walea, London, 1904 ; U. A. Forbes and W. H. B. 
Ashford, Our Walerwaya : a Hislory of Inland Navigation, London, 1906. 
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century, to enter into serious competition with the canals, 
some efforts were made towards the standardization of 
the latter, but without great effect. It had been better 
for the canal system if its development Jiad been delayed, 
and taken place pari passu with that of the railways : 
a better adjustment might then have been found between 
their respective spheres of utility. On the other hand the 
canals, in spite of any errors or shortsightedness which 
accompanied their construction, and in spite of the 
brevity of the period of their commercial ascfcndancy, 
did play a most important part in the industrial develop- 
ment ut the century, before the railways suiierseded 
them. 

But when the railways superseded them, they were left 
in the position that only a limited iiuiiiIkt retained any 
<.,onsiderable economic utility, and that only for a certain 
class of traffic — the conveyance (mainly) of heavy im- 
perishable goods, where rapidity is not a prime object. 
It must be added, however, that in many instances the 
canal companies, considering all the circumstances, wore 
pretty well protected : railway companies were compelled 
to guarantee annual payments to some of the canal com- 
panies in compensation for prospective loss of traffic, or 
even to acquire their undertakings and assume obligations 
to maintain the properties. A number of canals, therefore, 
are now in the hands of railway companies, upon which 
they entail a large annual expenditure. A Royal Com- 
mission on Canals and Waterways, in 1909, worked out 
and advocated a practical selection and adaptation of 
existing routes, and the establishment of a standardized 
system of canals radiating from Xhc Birmingham district 
and connecting with the Thames, Severn, Mersey, and 
Humber, under State ownership and control ; but it does 
not appear that an economic case was made out for a 
scheme so far-reaching. Not that the idea of improving 
the economic value of the inland waterway system has 
passed out of mind : when a general increase in railway 
rates for the carriage of various classes of merchandise 
was announced in 1913, the desirability of improving 

1321*1 X 
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water-communications, the introduction of motor-boats, 
and so forth, was immediately brought under discussion. 

In England (to which country the foregoing discussion 
principally applies) the inland waterways of any con- 
siderable commercial signihcance may be summarized as 
follows. Several canals and canalized rivers serving the 
industrial districts of eastern Lancashire and the West 
Biding of Yorkshire carry a fair traffic in coal, &c. — 
among these the Leeds and Liverpool Canal connects the 
western port with Blackburn and Burnley and joins the 
Aire and Calder Navigation, which runs from Leeds to 
Goole, the two thus making a w’aterway between the 
Mersey and the Humber. The river Trent carries some 
traffic, and is connected by the Trent and Mersey Canal 
with the Mersey, from near Burton and by w^ay of the 
Potteries. The Shropshire Union Canal system is of some 
importance, and the river Weaver carries traffic between 
the salt-works of Cheshire and the Mersey. The Birming- 
liain (Janal Navigations, having connexions with the 
Sev(^rn and the Trent, as well as with other canals, are 
of importance to the mineral traffic of the Midlands. The 
(irand Junction Canal connects London with Leicester 
and the midland navigation system, and the Oxford Canal 
])ranclies from it to the Thames at Oxford, up to wliicli 
city that river itself carries a small commercial traffic. 
Among its tributaries, the Lea and Medway are of some 
importance for navigation. But in various parts of the 
(!ouiitry canals and river navigations are to be seen, either 
maintained barely in working order, or actually derelict. 

Scotland is witliout inland navigation almost entirely, 
save ill the Clyde- Ftirth low land, where canal -construction 
was geographically obvious, as it was also along the great 
fault which forms a natural highway athwart the High- 
lands, where the Caledonian Canal connects the lakes 
occupying the valley, and the western with the eastern 
sea. The Forth and Clyde navigation connects Bowling 
and Glasgow', on the Clyde, with Kirkintilloch, Falkirk, and 
Grangemouth on the Firth of Forth. With this canal is 
connec^ted, at a point near Falkirk, the Union Canal to 
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Port Hopetoun, Edinburgh. There are certain minor 
branch canals, and all (except the Caledonian and Crinan 
Canals) are in the ownership of railway companies. 
Among a few canals which have been abandoned, the 
course of one. the (Glasgow. Paisley, and Johnstone. 



became in part that of a branch of the* (Glasgow and 
iSouth-\Vt‘stern Railway. 

It has bc^en stated elsewhere^ by thes writer of these iriHh 
lines tliat ‘the navigable river and canal system 
Ireland has never been develojKjd as either nature or 
man intended. The Central Lowland, with its ramifying 
branche.s, gives ample opportunity for building canals to 

* 1 Ititgrajihy oj Irdani, p. 216 (Oxfurcl, Kill). 

T 2 
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connect rivers which, owing to their usually gentle course 
through level country, needed only a little work to make 
them easily navigable. Early in the eighteenth century 
this opportunity ior a complete system of waterways, 
naturid and artificial, was fully understood ; and not 
only so, but it was also seen that the digging of canals 
would also help in the drainage of bogs and the con- 
version of many useless and unhealthy wastes into fertUe, 
habitable lands. Those who planned this scheme had 
before them, as a model, the drainage of the Fen country 
in eastern England, where vast tracts of marsh had been 
“ reclaimed ”, or converted into dry lands, by the cutting 
of canals which at once drained them and served as 
waterways on which to carry their produce to market in 
boats. From 1730 to 1787 a body incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, and known as the Commissioners of Iilland 
Navigation, made a beginning with the principal canal 
and river improvement works now existing in Ireland.’ 
The enfeebled economic condition of Ireland gave the 
waterways even less chance here than elsewhere of success 
against railway competition, and there is now but a 
meagre traffic on most of them. The Shannon is navig- 
able (with the assistance of a few stretches of canal 
passing rapids in the lower course) for 140 miles from its 
mouth. The Royal Canal from Tarmonbarry, by Mullin- 
gar, and the more important Grand Canal to the south, 
from Shannon Harbour, by TuUamore, connect the 
Shannon with Dublin. From the latter there is a con- 
nexion to Athy, on the river Barrow, which gives access 
to Waterford. In Ulster the river Barrow is navigable 
from Lough Neagh to its mouth, and the Lough is con- 
nected eastward by canal and the river Lagan with 
Belfast. There is a small ship canal from Newry to 
Carlingford Lough, and there are several shorter or 
detached lengths of waterway elsewhere in the island, 
which need not be detaUed. 

Sliip canals in Scotland and Ireland have bemi named 
above ; in England the Berkeley Canal from Gloucester to a 
point on the Severn estuary, and the far more important 
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llanchester Ship Canal, must be mentioned hero. The 
Manchester Ship Canal gives access from the Mersey 
estuary to that city, where the great cotton and other 
warehouses may thus be stocked and cleared without 
the necessity of transhipment at Liverpool and of land- 
carriage. 

During their occupation of Britain, the Romans con- RoaiU 
structed an .extensive system of highways, as was their 
custom in their conquered provinces. These roads were 
in most cases of extremely solid construction, a*hd joincnl 
together all the larger centres of population by the most, 
direct route possible. During a large part of the long 
period after the departure of the Romans, when there 
.vas no systematic control or development of the mad 
system at all, these Roman highways continued in use. 
rho demands made on the roads ware comparatively 
small during the Middle Ages, so that the care of the 
diurcli, which made a pious w'ork of attention to all the 
needs of travellers, and the charitable gifts of the wealthy, 
sufficed to keep the roads in as satisfactory a slate as 
was demanded. But after the great expansion of trade 
(hiring the sixteenth century, they l»ecame so entirely 
inadequate to the demands made on them tliat some 
legislation on the subject w'as impcTativcly necessary. 

An Act was therefore pas.sed under Queen Mary in 15.')5, 
placing the care of the roads on the parish, and directing 
that eacli year the poorer inhabitants were to devoti^ 
four days to labour on the public roads, and the land- 
owners wen? each to send a cart wdth men and tools. 

A surveyor of the highw^ays w-as appointed in each parish 
to see that these duties were satisfaidorily carried out. 

With various alterations this system of forc(?d labour for 
the maintenance of the roads, inadequate as it obviously 
was, lasted till it W'as ousted from the main roads by the 
turnpikes in 1835. To alleviate the difficulties and 
dangers caused liy the state of the roads, which seem to 
have become worse and worse during the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries, the Govern- 
ment had recourse to legislation directed not towards the 
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improvement of the roads themselves, but towards the 
lightening of the strain put upon them by the traffic. A 
mistaken theory grew up, that broad wheels on carts would 
tend to consolidate and strengthen the road-surface, and 
was embodied in various arbitrary Acts of Parliament, 
and caused much trouble and inconvenience, besides in all 
probability rendering the roads even worse than before. 

The state of the roads began at last to improve with 
the adoption of the system that the users of the roads 
should pay for them, by means of the gradual setting up 
of turnpikes and the formation of turnpike trusts all over 
the country. This, coinciding as it did with the develop- 
ment of the great coaching industry, caused a vast 
relative improvement in the condition of the main roads, 
though they were still very unsatisfactory in most parts 
of tlu^ country, in spite of the amount of attention given 
to till' subject and the large sums of money expended. 

It was not until scientific road-making, as practised by 
l\'lf<)rd and McAdam, had come to the fore, that the 
roads really reached their most perfect state. The short 
piM'iod in which the roads were at their best, and in which 
the greatest demands wore made on them by the numer- 
ous coaches of the day, lastod only for about twenty years, 
from 1820 onwards. Then the irresistible competition of 
till* railways began gradually to foi’ce the coaches off the 
road. The turnpike system was becoming full of abuses 
and was felt to be very inadequate, and the ‘ Statute 
labour ' as supplied by the parish, was almost farciccal. 

The Act passed in 1835 left the task of maintaining its 
own roads to each separate parish, but provided for 
voluntary combination belween parishes to form highway 
districts. Hardly any were actually formed owing to the 
mutual jealoiLsies between neighbouring parishes, and up 
to 1802 numerous plans were made and bills brought in 
to improve the local sy.stem of road maintenance. In the 
first half of the century marked improvements had been 
effected in the Scottish roads after the formation of Road 
Jioards in that country- iust as in Ireland improvement 
had followed upon the appointment of the grand juries 
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as road authorities in 1763. In 1862 a Highways Act 
was passed allowing the compulsory formation of highway 
boards by the justie€^s of the peace, but the opposition 
was so strong that this arrangement was never coinpletod. 
The solution was at last reached with the establishinent 
of the Local Government Board, which, by exercising 
general supervision over the local authorities, brought the 
road system nearer to the position of a directly national 
concern than it had been since the Roman period. By 
the end of the nineteenth century road administration 
had at last been taken completely out of parocliial hands. 
Since t/ie abolition of turnpikes and the fiassing of the 
Loi*al (iovernment Act, 188S, the main roads have passcHl 
un<lc»r the control of the county councils, the st*condary 
roads are administered by the rural district couikmIs. anil 
ihosr' in towns by the municipal or urban <listrict councils. 

The apjilication of mechanical traction to road vehicles 
introduced new problems in connexion with the main- 
tenance and amenities of tin* road, or revive<l ohi ones 
(such as the ‘ dust nuisance ’) whic'h had been left unsolved 
in the coaching era, an<l these and the excessiv<‘ <^\pc'lldi- 
turc imposcHl upon the local aiitliorities by the vast 
accretion of tralbe KmI to the establishment in 11)10 of the 
Road Board." entrusted with the expenditure of funds 
derived indirectly from users of the road by nutans of 
duties u}ion moti>r-spirit and motor-car licences. 'Fliis 
board is empowered to advance money to local authoritic^s 
for the construction of new roads and the improvement 
of existing roa<ls, or may itself construct new roads, and it 
also conducts researclies into methods of road consiriiclion 
and maintenance. l^sc?rs of .motor-cars have formed 
numerous organizations, .among whieh may be mentioned 
the Royal Automobile dub, the Automobile Association 
and the Motor Union, which arc able to render valuable 
service in collaboration with road authorities in resfiect 
of the improvement of the conditions of traffic and its 
control, and at the same time to protect the interests 

' StH? on Public Arlminint ration, IhOow, 

On inlatifl transport (rc'tif.rally, nco K. A. Pratt , A liiMtoryuJ Trans^ 

jiort and Communication in England, I^>ndon, 1912 
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(which have not been without need of protection) of an 
important section of those who use the road. 

• CHAPTER X 

POPULATION* 

DlSTMBXmON AND RELATIVE DENSITY 

By Peofessob A. L. Bowley 

The population of the British Isles, as enumerated on the 
nightj of Sunday, April 2 , 1911 , was 45,370,549 persons, 
of whom 34,045,290 were in England, 2,025,202 in 
Wales, 4,760,904 in Scotland, 4,390,219 in Ireland, 
52,034 in the Isle of Man, and 96,900 in the Channel 
Islands. Those numbers include all persons enumerated 
in houses or buildings, travelling on the roads, in sheds 
or caravans, afloat in ports or arriving on April 3 . They 
do not include other fishermen or sailors or the army 
abroad. The census affords an instantaneous picture of 
the numbers of persons whore they happened to be, 
without reference to their ordinary place of living or 
livelihood. The date, however, is so chosen that few 
people arc away for pleasure, and not many on business, 
so that the great majority are allotted to their ordinary 
Sunday place of residence. It should be noted the sea- 
side and pleasure resorts in most cases only contained 
their permanent population, and that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities were in vacation. 

’ Tho RtAtist icR of IhiB ( hapter arc in all cafics taken from the reportR 
on tho conRiiR of 1911. 

Throughout tho chapter areas ahj printed in italic type (2,347), popula- 
tion in Rmall clarendon typo (747), and density in small figures. The units 
used are, for areas 1 .000 acroR, for population 1 ,000 persons, and for density 
numlicr of persons per 100 acres ; but in tho case of urban districts tho 
density is generally given to the nearest hundred. Thus : Middlesbrough 
(iS, 105, <^). and Kasingwold (74, xo, 14), moans that the areas of 
Middlesbrough (county borough) and Kasingwold (rural district) were 
iS,ooo and 74,000 acres (to the nearest thousand); tho populations 
enumerated on April 2, 1911, were 105,000 and 10,000 (to the nearest 
thousand); and the densities persons per 100 acres and 14 persons 
per 100 acres (to the nearest hundred or unit) respectively. 
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Of the various classes of areas for wliich the population England 
is stated separately, administrative districts seem to be ***»• 
the most suitable for the study of density. England 
and Wales are divided into 62 adniii\istrative counties.' 
and 75 county boroughs which are associated witli tlic 
counties.® Each county is divided into urban districts® 
(including municipal boroughs) and rural districts. The 
smaller divisions (wards and civil parishes) will not bo 
used. The areas are those at the date of the census, 
except in the cases of Bath, Birniinghatn, Cambridge, 
Christchurch, Reading. Tilbury, and Tyneinoulh (R. I).), 
where the altered boundaries up to April 1, 1912. are used. 

Taking first the spatial distribution of population, wo 
have : 


SoiUh of the Thames and lirisUj A wu — 
Cornwall, I)»‘Von, Doom*!, 

Wiliahiro 

Isle of Wight, iSouihampion, Bcrkfi., 
Sum»y, Eaat and Woat SttaiN.*'x, and 
Kent 

and ("auntff nf Ijnnion 
South of the Wanh and Katti of iiedfnrd — 
Kmex, East and West SutTolk, Norfolk, ; 
|•cU•^l»o^^ugll, Hunts., (’anibridgf, 
Kly 

From the I'mI: to the AV« and north of the 
Thamen — 

Monmouth, C.loncrstfr, Oxford, Hucka., 
Horts., ik'ds., Northaiits 

ffther eonntieA nmith Af the Merecy and 
Ihnnher - - 

Hi*n*ford, Salop, Worcs., Staffs., W’ar- 
wick, lioicH., llutlanfl, Lincoln. 
Notts., Derby, Chrshirc 
Snrih of the Mrrney and I lumber — • 

Lancs., Vorks., Westmorland, Durham, ! 
Northum>H‘rland, Cumbcrlan<l 

England and 'VV’ak's 


.'Iren, | 
ihoumndtt 

Population, 

thonxandx. 

i Deneitif 
: /Iff MHI 

of aerex. , 


: aerrx. 


1.006 


J..V.V6 

3.776 ; 


L*J4 

S.64B 1 

i 


! 

i 

2.542 


j,4oS 

2.360 


4’77-'< ; 

\ 

1 

2,025 

•L* 

1 

7 , ‘ 

6.578 

S., 

»,5'>4 

11.144 

i 

37.3 Jfl* i 

36.070 

i 07 


' Hampshire is dividcnl into the Isle of Wight and the county of Southamp- 
ton ; Lincolnshire into the parts of Holland, Kestovon, and Lindwiy; Vork- 
shirc* into three Ridings ; the Isle of Ely and the Sr>ko of PctcrlKiroiigh arc 
separated from Cambridge and Northants ; and Suffolk and Sussi^x am 
each dividcnl into East and 'West. 

* The city of York is in the sequel taken as assoeiatexi with the. East Riding. 

* The county of London consists of 29 metropolitan boroughs (including 

the City of London). * The areas include inland waters. 
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North If a line is drawn from the Wash to the north of Mon- 
South mouthshire, so as to leave the counties of the last two 
of^arpl” o the north of it, very nearly one-half of England 

and fiopu- (excluding Wales),wou]d lie to the south (i6,66^, 16,322, 
(E^ngland) north {i^,Hg2, 17,722, II 2 ), whether 

we consider area or population. 

ciaHHifi- The aggregation of the population may be considered 
f!o|!uia^*^ under the classification of : great cities, with or without 
tion. their dependent suburbs ; large towns ; other industrial 
districts, 'mining and quarrying districts ; and rural 
districts, with or without the market towns depending 
on them. 

(iroat London (administrative county : 7/, 4,522, 6,000) may 
citH'H. divided into an inner ring of 20 municipal boroughs 

{ J 2 , 2,988, g,200) in which the population has decreased 
since 1001, and an outer ring of 0 municipal boroughs 
(./2, 1,534, 3.650) in which the population has increased. 
Associated with London and dependent upon it econo- 
mically are many small towns and scattered districts in 
the surrounding counties, of various sizes and densities 
(/;iV, 2,961,^ 55^) acccjrding to the classification given 
in Table II below), which make the whole 6/j, 7,483, 
1,220. 

Liverpool ((!Ounty borough : 77, 746, 4,500) may 

pro[)erly be considered to be unitwl to Birkenhead 
131^ 37^0) and numerous other industrial and residential 
districts in Lancashire and the Wirral peninsula, which 
raise the total to ./6. 1,120. 2,400.2 

Manchester (county borough : 22, 714, 3,200) and 
Salford (/, 231. 4,500) must be taken together (27, 946, 
3.500), and with them are associated many districts 
whi(di (^annot be separated from the cotton district as 
a whole. 

Birmingham was extended on April 1, 1912 (././, 840, 
1,900), to include the neighbourhood most closely asso- 
ciated, but in fact it can hardly be separated from the 
metal and coal districts of StaflFordshire. Similarly 

' The classification in the census rofHsrt p}vc» 2,730,000 in the outer ring. 

* Excluding Wiixal rural lUstrict ; otherwise as classitied below. 
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Sheffield (24, 460, 1,900) and Leeds (22, 446, 2,100) arc 
involved with surrounding urban districts. 

The remaining cities with a popiiintion of more than 
200,000 were Bristol (/j, 357, 2,000)., Bradford (2;. 288, 

1,300), Hull (9, 278, 3,100), Newcastle-upon-Tyne (A\ 

267, 3.100), Nottingham (//. 260. 2400). Stoke-on-Trent 
(//, 235, 2,100), Portsmouth (6, 231. 3.S00), Leicester 
(9, 227, 2,600). and the ' Three Towns \ Plymouth, East 
Stonehouse, and Devonport (6, 207. 3.600). The Iti 
great cities, without the outer rings of London or Liver- 
pool account for a population just over 10,000,000 with 
an aggregate density of 33 to the acre. 

There are oS towns in the aggregate (>*27. 4.976. i.()0()) Lnrm 
whose population was between 50.000 and 200.000. of‘‘’'*’ 
which 6 are in the southern e<»nnties. 7 in tlu» eastern, 

6 ie the midland, lit in Lam^ashire (»r the Wc'st Hiding, 
it in the northern counties. 4 in (JIamorgan. and I in 
Ahmmouth. 

In ail 18.500.000, or just over half tlu^ population of 
England ami Wales, wen* enumerated in towns whosi* 
fxipulation was over 50,000. or in the outer ring f»f 
London.' 

In towns or urban <listriets wIujsc population was 
b<*tw(r!i 20.C00 and 50.000 (<‘xeludi!ig thc^ <»uter ring of 
Liindon) there wen* about 3,500.000 persons, but it is 
better to ela.ssify these* in a different way. InliiHiriHl. 

Tin* di.stinetioii In'twee'ii administrative urban and "' 
administrative* rural districts is technical, rrban elis- 
triets are eejnstitute>el as such hy the Local (H)ve*riime*nt 
Boanl, and are^ e))>lig(*d t<» iinde*rtake some, and may 
undertake oth<*rs, erf the <lutie*s of public seirvices and of 
erecting ymblie buildings, which are* ne*ee*ssary e)r expe:- 
dient i!i relatively ele*nse* districts. For rural elistricts 
many of these .se*rvie:es are neit provided or are^ nelminis- 
tered by the county cemncils. .At the^ date? erf the? 
f.*ensus there we*re 325 boremghs (inclueling the? county of 
London as one) anel SIO either urban di.strierts ; erf th(*se?, 
all but 155 had a elensity erf more than i per acre, anel 

^ Tho iirtian distrirrl of Rhondda w not inc 1 tidf‘<l. 
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all but 66 a density of more than 50 per 100 acres. On 
the other hand, of 654 rural districts only 29 had a density 
of over I per acre, while 59 others had a density between 
50 and 100 per ipo acres. Thus in the main the line 
dividing urban and rural districts is the same as that 
dividing districts of a density greater than i from the 
less dense. The more closely populated rural districts 
are either in the neighbourhood of London, or contain 
suburbs of large towns, or are intermixed with the urban 
districts of the main industries as classified below, in 
which case the same industries arc carried on in the rural 
districts, or they contain mines or quarries, or definite 
minor industries are carried on in them. In these 
respects they resemble the less dense urban districts, 
which arc in most cases either suburban or surrounded 
by dense industrial neighbourhoods or are scattered 
mining and quarrying districts ; in a few instances they 
contain small industrial nuclei which are administered 
with small districts of the surrounding county. 

Urban and In the first of the following tables are included all the 
trictB*^*** boroughs and other urban districts (except three which 
seem to have no urban character) together with 29 rural 
districts whi(?h are, at any rate in part, distinctly of 
an urban or industrial character. In the second table 
the remaining ^ rural districts with a density of over 50 
are added to the categories to which their prevailing 
non-agricultural industry entitles them. By this process 
a good deal of rural population is carried over to the 
industrial population, while a good deal of industrial 
population, whether in mines or quarries or industrial 
villages, remains classified, as rural, and consideration of 
the third table suggests that these tw’o groups are not far 
from equal. In an}’' case the line drawm must be in some 
measure arbitrary. 

Kural dis- In the third table is shown the effect of associating 
markoi"^ with the rural districts 346 market towns with populations 
towns. ipgg tiian 30,000. The great majority of these depend 
for their economic existence to a large extent on the 
’ Except S which are not readily classified. 
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surrounding country. It is thought that what industrial 
or other non-rural importance these towns possess may 
be set against the rural or marketing element in the 
larger or more definitely industrial to\igas ; but the cfivot 
of different hypotheses is shown in the followmg numlx>rs : 

Various Methods of Measuring the Rural and 
Industrial Population. 


/ndvMrial. | ffttrnl. 


Urban districta including borougha ! 


as in census ■ 4,0 ju 

Effect of transferrmg 29 rural and • 

3 url>an districts as in Tabic 1 ' 4,600 

ajffcrct of transferring 52 more rural ; 


districts as in Table 11 j 6,070 

Elhrct of further transferring to : 
rural districts market towns — 1 

( 1 ) population less than 20.OOO ' 4,960 

(2) M M 30,000' 

(-) 40,000* ^,9^0 

( 4 ) 50,000*. ^,9 

( 5 ) four largtT market * t<»wiis • 4,6'*jo 
(b) also tNilehester, JK^rby, ■■ 

ipswieh, Keiuling, untt 
York ^.A’50 




i 



28,290 

71 K» 

JJ^3*** 

7,780 


28,930 



7 .X 40 

-- 

30,100 

51 K> 

Ji,i >70 

5.070 

10 

28,280 

570 


7.790 


28,030 


; 

8.040 

*5 

27,850 



8,220 


27,670 

5fKj| 


8410 


27450 

5fx » ■ 


8,620 

-7 

27,040 

;(jc) 


0.030 

.•S 


Thus the rural population ^’ithout the aKsoeiutecI 
market towns is about 6,000,000 witl) a im*aii density of 
19 per lUU aeres, and with them is about 8,000,000 with 
a mean density of 25 per lOU acres. 

if a density map of England and Wales is studied, DiHtribu- 
the reasons for the elassiiications of Tables 1 and II at 
once become evident. The aggregation of London has *!"»• 
influence over an area about 16 miles in radius. There 
are large densely ])opulated regions in Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire, in the district from Birmingham stretch- 
ing 20 miles to the north-west, and at »Stoke-on-Treiit. 

A great curve beginning in North Leicestershire, passing 
through Nottingham and East Derbyshire to tSheiheld, 
broadening to include the West Riding, and then passing 

^ IVa ween 20,000 and 30,000 Canterbury, Hereford, Saliabury, Shrewabury , 
Wincheatcr, Gainaburough, Grantham, Guiklfurd, itugby, Stafford, Taunton. 

* Between 30,000 and 40,000 Chester, reterborough, Bedford, ]>oiica«ter, 
Maidstone. 

* Between 40,000 and 50,000 Carliale, Exeter, WorceHter, Lancanter. 

^ QlouoMter, Lincoln, Oxford (including Hoadington R.D.), Cambridge. 
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westward to include »South Lancashire and North Cheshire^ 
passes through a continuously densely populated country. 
A further dense district extends near the coast from south 
of the Tees to north of the Tyne. The districts thus 
enumerated are classified under main industries and coal- 
fields. Right round the coast arc numerous large and 
small nuclei of population which are classified as dock- 
yard ports, fishing tcjwns or seaside resorts, Here and 
there scattered throughout England are isolated indus- 
trial towns. When all these are accounted for, there 
remain throughout England south of York towns of 
3,000 to 30,000 persons, that make an approach to a 
uniform pattern on the map, separated one from another 
by a distance of 10 to 20 miles ; these are the market 
towns. 

In the majority of eases tluTC was little doubt as to 
the classification ; in some the towns had more functions 
than one, and were allotted to that which seemed most 
important. The areas naiiu^d as coal-fields contain a 
good deal of rural district, and in many cases iron and 
<»ther metal manufactures; on the other hand, coal is 
distributed widely under scvtTal of the areas classified 
as main industries. The clcassificalion is bound to be 
somewhat arbitrary, and it is therefore necessary to 
study the classified lists with the tables. 

The industrial districts (including mines, but not })orts) 
in the north midland and the north ^ account for about 
1 2 million |K*rsons out of nearly 15 million in the country as 
a whole. RristoK Norwich, Leicester, and Northampton 
and neighbourhoods account for about another million, 
and the South Wales coal-field for not much less than 
another. This leaves very little in the agricultural 
counties of the south, the east, and Wales and its borders. 
On the other hand, this latter group includes the great 
l>ulk of the population classed under seaside and under 
market towns, i!i fact over three-quarters of each group. 
Taking the whole of Table 1 we find half the industrial 

' Shro))Bhiro has verj’ littU' industry, rrsembliiig Ucn^foiiUhiris and in 
clwcd in the iion-induatrial west midlands. 
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and urban population in the north midland and the 
north, and one-quarter in or near London ; the remaining 
quarter is scattered through England or concentrated in 
the coal-fields and coast of South Wales, or in the southern 
ports and dockyards. These statements need very little 
modification to be applicable to Table II, and hence it 
may be presumed are little affected by the method of 
classification. 

Conlen/a of Columns in Table /. 

(Boroughs or urban districts, as in the 1011 census, unless otherwise stated.) 

London. — ^Wholo of administrative counties of London and of Middlesex : 
Morton, Wimbledon, Barnes, Richmond, Ham, Kingston, Malden, Surbiton, 
Molesoy, Esher, Weybridge, Walton, Chertsey, Egham, Woking, Epsom, 
Corshalton, Sutton, Croydon, Caterham, Reigato ; Penge, Beckenham, 
Bromley, Chislehurst, Eoot’s Gray, Bexley; Waltham Cross, Epping, 
Loiighton, Walthamstow, Buckhurst Hill, Woodford, Chingford, Leyton, 
Waiistcad, Wtsst and East Ham, Barking, Ilford, Romford ; East Barnet, 
Barnet, Hoddesdon, Bushey, Watford, Rickmansworth, Cheshunt, Slough. 

Main Industries. — Birmingham and Black Country i Birmingham (as in 
1012), Dudley, Lye and Wollescotc, Stourbridge, Oldbury, Bromsgrove, 
North Bromsgrove ; Sutton Coldfield ; Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, Heath 
Town, Wedncsfield, Short Heath, Wdlenhall, Walsall, Darlaston, Bilston, 
Coseloy, Sedgley, Rowley Regis, Tipton, Smethwick, West Bromwich, Perry 
Barr, Wednesbury, Amblecoto, Quarry Bank, Brierley HiU, and rural districts 
of Halesowen and Kingswinford. Potteries : Nowcastlo-under>Lymc, Stoko- 
on -Trent, Smallthome, Kidsgrove, Wolstanton, and Stoke rural district. 
Tace : Nottingliam, Arnold, Carlton, West Bridgeford, Hucknall Torkard, 
Beesioii, Long Eaton, and Staplcford rural. Wool ; the whole of the 
registration districts ^ of Keighley, Todmorden, Saddlcworth, Huddersfield, 
Halifax, North Bicrley, Bradford, Bramley, Leeds, Hunslet, Holbeck, and 
Dewsbury (except Todmorden and Keighley rural districts), together with 
the urban districts of Garforth, Burley, Baildoii, Guiscley, Horsforth, 
Oiley, Rawdoii, and Yeadon. Cotton : all the urban districts of Lancashire 
from Clithcroe southwards, except those otherwise tabulated in this list ; 
the rured districts of Leigh, Barton, Limehurst, and Bury in Lancashire ; 
Glossop, New Mills, and Belpcr in Derbyshire ; Bamoldswick and Earby 
in Yorkshire ; and Stockjiort, Marple, Hyde, Hazelgrovc, Handforth, 
Compstall, Choadlo, Bredbury, lUderlcy Edge, Bollington, Ycardsley, 
Altrincham, Ashton- on-Morsey, Bowdon, Hale, Knutsford, Lymm, Sale, 
Wilmslow, Stalybridgo, Dukinfield, Holliugworth, and Mottram in Cheshire. 
Sheffield district : Sheffield, Rotherham, Handsworth, Mexborough, Greas- 
brough, Rawmarsh, Swinton, Wath, Bolton-upon-Doame, Balby, Bentley, 
Thumsooe, Wheatley, and Rotherham rural district. Tyneside and North- 
east Coast: South Shields, Jarrow, Hebburu, FoUing, Gateshead, South- 
wick, Sunderland, Scaham, Hartlepool, West Hartlepool, Middlesbrough, 
Ormesby, South Bank, Thomaby. Netceastle district : Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Tynemouth. 

^ With slight leotifioation of boundaries to include whole urban districts. 
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Imdaied InduMriai DMneis. — Hayle, Trowbrid^* Swindon. Eautlcigh, 
Reading (1912), Lydd. Ashford, Dartford, Erith; Luton, High Wycombe, 
Hinckley, Leicester, Shepshed, Wigaton, Loughborough, Higham Ferrers. 
Kettering, Northampton, Irthlingborough, Welliugl>orough, Witney, Bristol. 
Kuigswood, Nailsworth, Stroud ; Colchester. IfMwieh, Xora-ich, Droitwich, 
Redditch, Stourport, Bewdley, Kidilerminster, Coventry, Burton, Ix^ek, 
Macclesfield, Runcorn. Crewe, C'ongic*ton, Nctrthwieh, Derby, Alvaston ; 
St. Helens, Widnes. Warrington; Darlington, StiK'kton, York, Llanelly, 
Buny Port, Kidwelly. t\>nnah*s Quay. 

Fishing, Ports, and />orX*y«frfl«.--Padstow, St. Ives, Paul, Falmouth, 
IX'vonport, East Stoiiehoiis<«. Plymouth. Hrixhaiii. IWtIaiid. Lyiiiingioii, 
Itchen, Southampton, Cios|>ort. Portsmouth, Sht>ndiain, Newhaveii, 
Fc»lkeRtone, Dover, D(*a1. ShtH*riiess. QiitHMi borough, (•illiiighnm, ('hathaiii, 
Rochester, Northtl«H*t. («rav«*seiid. Tilbury (1912). Isagh. Harwich. Yar- 
inoutli. King's Lynn. (friiiiKby, 11arton>oii-liiiniber, t«(H»le. Hull. Bridlington, 
Bh'th, Amble, Ben»*iek ; Maryport. Heyshaiii. FIcH'lwoiMi, Lytham, Holy- 
head, Ynyseyiihaiarii. .•Xheracroii. Fishgiianl, Milford Haven, Neylainl. 
I'embroke. Swansea. Porlhcawl. Barry, IN*narlh, CardilT. New|M>rt, t?liep- 
slow. Liverpool and vicinity, viz. Liver|Muil. Bootle, (in^nt and Littio 
Crosby, WaterlcK). Litlierlaiid, .Mlt'rtoii, (*hildwa1l. Much and Littlif Woolton . 
Hii\ton, Pn'scdt, Birkcnh**ad, Wallas«*y. BroiiiborrMigh. Higher and Ijower 
Bebingtou, and Nt'ston. 

Ctxtl. — RaflHt<K*k. Midsoiner Norton. In Leiecsterxhire : Ashby «le laXoiiehe, 
A^hby Wtiulds, ('oalvillc. In IhrUyshirc: Swadlincote, llciigts Ripley, 
Heanur, Ilkeston. Alfrcton. Clay Cross, (lieKterlicld, Brampton, Whitting- 
ton, Drontield, Bolstiver. In Sititintjhamuhim Worksf»p. Warsttp, Manstiehl- 
VV%MMihoiise, Mansfield, ilulhwitite, Kirkby- and Siitton-in^AHhlield. East* 
wcMsl ; Nuneaton, Biitkiiigt«in : (*atin<K*k tiiasi*. Brown Hills, Biildiilph, 
Audley ; (hikeiigateH ; Skelinersdale, Barrow*- and Dalton-in-FiirtieMH. In 
Cumiwrland : Milloin, Harrington. Kgn*iiiont, Whitehaven, (Meator Moor, 
Arl(M'don. Wfirkingtim. Cu<'keiiiioiith, Aspatria. Holme. CiiUrani, Wigton. 
In XttrthurntH'rland : AHhington, New’biggiii. Bedlington. (ioMforth, Newbiirn, 
Cranlington. Earsdon. Seghill, Walhamd, Weetslade, Whitlf*y and rural 
district of 'I'yiiemnuth. The whole county i>f I Durham except tin*- rural 
districts of Sunderland, Durlingioii. Hart le|M»ol. Stockton. Barnard thistle 
and Weardale, and the? urban districts otherw'iw tabulated in this list. In 
Yorkshin iWvtiX Riding) the rcr/i/rfruf ion district s of Wakefield, Pontefract, 
Barnsley. Hem ;wnrth, and Peiiistone. except the rural districts of Bamsley. 
Periistont*. ami Ponlefrac't. In Monmouth and (Uamrrrtjan, all urban 
districts other than fKirts, (.’ai'rleon, I'sk, AiNTgavenny, .Mon mouth, 
Bridgend, aiul Cow'briilge, together wtth the rural districts of Neath, 
LlaiitriHant, and Pontardawe; Aminanfcird, Bryrimawr, Wn-xham. 

(tthrr Mines and 'liirdruth, Camborne, Philliu:k, St. tlust, 

Ludgvaii. St. Austell; Wirksworth, BoiiHall, North and South Darley; 
Rushden. t liiisborough, Eston, Loftus, Skelton ; FfcHtiniog. Ikfthcsda. 

Jicsidentied, ^icaside, and I/eaith Towns. — Porti.shea<i, ('Jevedon, WVston, 
Burnham, Watchet, Min«‘hea<l, lA’nton. Ilfraeonilic, Northaiii, Niiwquay, 
Pcnzanc4% MarJnm, Laic, 'Porpoirit, SalemnlK*, Jiartrnotith, Paignton, 
Torquay, Teignmoiith, Dawlish, Exmoiith, Biidleigh Salterton, Sidmoiith, 
Seaton, Lyme RegLs, Weymouth, Swanage, Poitle, Bournemouth, East and 
West Cowes, Ryde, St. Helcrns, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Bognor, 
Littlohanipton, Worthing, Southwick, Portsla^ic, Hove, Brighton, Scaford, 

1321-1 u 
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Eastbourne. Battle. Bcxhill, Hastings, New Romney. Sandgate, Cheriton. 
Hythc. Walmer, Ramsgate. Broadstairs, Margate, Heme Bay, Whitstable. 
Southend. Shoeburyness, Burnham, Brightlingsea, Clacton. Frinton, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Felixstowe, Aldcburgh, Southwold, Lowestoft. Oulton 
Broad, Cromer, tShoringham, Hunstanton, Skegness, Mablethorpe, Clee- 
thorpoH. Withemsea, Hornsea, Filey, Scarborough, Whitby, Hinderwell. 
Saltbiini, RcKlcar; MorcM^amUs Poiilton, Thornton, Blackpool, Bispham, 
St. Anne's, Kirkham, Southport, Birkdalc, f'ermby; Hoylakc, Prestatyn, 
Rhyl, Alwirgclc!, Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, Conway, Penmaonmawr, Llan- 
fairfechan, BeaumariH, Menai Bridge, Criccietfa, Bettws-y-Coed, Barmouth, 
Towyn, Aberystwyth, New <^uay (('anliganshirtf), Tenby, Clystermouth. 

Windsor, Kton, Maid(;nhead, Marbiw, Henley. 

Tunbridge Wells, Fleet, Bath (1012), < 'h(‘1tenham, Charlton Kings, Leam- 
ington, Malvern, Buxton, Fairlield, Matlrwk, Matlock Bath, Church 
Stndton, Woodhall Spa, Jlklev, Harrogate ; Anibleside, Crasnien*, Winder- 
mere, (jirarigi: ; lilaiigollcui, Bala, Biiilth and Llandrindod Wells, Llanwrtyd. 

Military. Aldershot, and Friinley. 

Market or Cathedral 0.50 remaining urban districts. 

Taking rural (listri<*<s as the units, and excluding those 
dealt with in Table II, we find as in Table 1 1 1 that half the 
rural area of Wales (ext-luding (Jlamorgan) and nearly half 
of that of the northern count ic‘s carry a ptipulaiion with a 
density less than lo. On a map these districts correspond 
rlosely to thosti of mountain and moor, as do the similarly 
sparse districts in the West Hiding and Ijancashire. The 
moorland ami downs of the south are relatively small, 
and are so generally aj>propriated to pojndous parishes on 
tlieir edges that the areas tak(‘n as units seldom show 
a density below lo. Of t hi^ whole rural area 43 per cent, 
carries a jKipulation with density between lo and 20 ; 
this includes the nmiaining parts of Wales and the north 
(with an insignificant residuum), nearly half the east (of 
which much is in the Fen country), nearly half the west 
and south midland (much more than half of Hereford- 
shire and Shropsliire), and' three-fifths of the south-west, 
where tliere are few <lense districts. The districts whose 
density is from 20 to 30 account for 28 per cent, of the 
rural area. This in(*hides half the north midland group 
(much more than half Derbyshire, Worcestershire, and 
Warwickshire). It is also the typical density for Cam- 
bridgeshire (outside tho Fens) and East Anglia, and of 
Suffolk. The districts with a density from 30 to 50 
account for a great part of Staffordshire, Hertfordshire, 
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and Surrey, and equally with the group next below take 
in Cheshire and Kent. On the whole, 20 to 30 is tjrpical 
for the fertile counties of the Midlands, south-east, and 
Somerset ; 10 to *20 for the counties containing downs 
and fens ; o to 10 for mountains and moors. Over 30 we 
have exceptional fertility, as in the Weald, or an infusion 
of industrial population. The inclusion of market towns 
increases the density by 10 in the south-east, by 7 in the 
south-west and Midlands, and by very little in the north 
and in Wales. In general the purely rural districts have 
an average density of about 19, increased by country 
towns and the country elements of other towns to 
about 25. 

A rough study by sample of density and distribution, 
when the civil parish (the smallest available unit) is taken 
instead of the rural district, shows, as might be expected, 
that in the larger unit the extremes are to a certain 
extent averaged away, so that the very sparse districts 
are a little underestimated and quite small relatively 
denser villages are concealed ; but the general impression, 
as described in the previous pages, is unaffected. 

Scotland. The area of Scotland is 19 million acres, the population 
in 1911 was 4,761,000 to the nearest thousand, and the 
density therefore 25, no more than that of the English 
rural population. The line dividing urban from rural 
population must be drawm so as to leave as urban smaller 
towns than in England, but should not include all burghs, 
many of whic^h are smaller than English villages. Tf w'c 
count as rural all burghs whose population is less than 
10,000, we find 2,144,000 for the rural and 2.616,000 for 
the urban population ; if we count as urban all burghs 
over 3,000, the numbers become i, 7 SS,ooo and 3,005,000. 
If wo draw the line as in England at 30,000, we have 
only 18 burghs as urban with an aggregate population 
of 2,166,000. Whichever way of reckoning we adopt, 
the rural population in Scotland is found to be a much 


Concen- larger proportion of the w’^hole than in England, 
tntionof most significant feature in the distribution of 

popula- ^ 

tion population is the concentration in the district round and 



Thak III-~DiAtrict^ with Rural ChamctfriMic^t. — Erujland and WaleJt, 

(Thousands of acres: thousands of jiersons.) 
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east of Glasgow. If we draw a line from the coast of 
Ayr just south of Girvan to the Forth just east of Edin- 
burgh, and another from the Clyde just west of Dum- 
barton to the head of the estuary of the Tay, thereby 
including the shires of Renfrew, Linlithgow, Clackman- 
nan, Kinross, and Fife, and the lowland parts of Ayr, 
Lanark, Edinburgh on the south, and of Dumbarton and 
Stirling on the north, we include very nearly two-thirds 
of the population of Scotland on one-tenth of her area. 
(See Table IV, Group IV.) The density over the whole 
of this area is 172 persons per acre, and area and popula- 
tion are nearly equal to those of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. In Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Lanark (as 
included) the population is 1,860,000 and the density 
320 ; in Glasgow and 8 contiguous parishes the popula- 
tion is about 1,200,000. This district contains a burghal 
population (excluding burghs under 3,000) of 2,292,000. 
To the south of it the corresponding burghal population 
is only i ox, 000, Dumfries, Hawick, and Galashiels being 
the only burghs with more than 10,000 persons. To the 
north of the region the corresponding burghal population 
on more than seven times the area is 611,000, of which 
Dundee accounts for 165,000, Aberdeen for 163,000 ; no 
other burgh is over 40,000, and only Perth over 30,000 ; 
the remaining burghs over 10,000 arc Peterhead, Fraser- 
burgh, and five in Forfarshire. The burghs from 3,000 
to 10,000 are distributed among the counties. 

The details given with the table show that the 
densities in the shires in Groups I, II, III range from 
5 to II, except that Selkirk rises to 15 and Haddington to 
25, the burghs being included. In Group V, Argyll,' the 
eastern part of Stirling, and Perthshire (excluding Perth) 
have densities 4, 5, and 6 respectively. Forfarshire with- 
out its burghs, which are in its smaller south-eastern part, 
is at 8. In Group VI we find densities more comparable 
with those of the eastern counties, and these would be 
still higher if w'e excluded the more mountainous parishes. 
In the northern counties the densities are very low' ; the 
mainlands of Inverness and of Ross and Cromarty are 
^ Arg}'llihire — Mainland { 1469 , 57, 4) ; Islands (521, X4» 2-3). 
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only at 3, the islands of Inverness-shire at 4, of Ross-shire 
at 7. Sutherland is under 2, but Orkney as high as 11. 

If smaller units than counties weit^ taken, the effect 
would only be to show slightly givajer density on the 
coast and less in the highlands. 



I . Suuth-woKt coiitiMitj Ilf Wigtown (jrj, 32, :• -j. KirkciulKn^^ht ( 57 <», 38. .“)• 

Dumfries 73, s s ), aiul part <»f Ayr 17, r )• 

II. Mid-south consists of l<<ixhiir>ch (./JO, 47, : i ) and Selkirk (/;/, 25. i O* 

III . South-east coiiHistsof Hcrwick <JV.i'«30, : ). Iiaddiii;'tt>ii (/7i,43. 
Peebles (JJJ, 15. jiart of iC4liiil>iir^h (S**, 7. s), ami the sout h-eiiMterii part 
of Lanark (197, 70, - ). 

IV. South-central rtaitaitiH the whole nC Kenfrew ( 7 . 5 .»‘, 315. Linlith 

gow (77, 8o« ('iHckiiiaiiiiaii (J5, 31, Kinros;i (5J, 8, t-i)* t^i^d Fife 

U-J. 268, ^. 0 . and the parts of Ayr (./7J. 252, ^ >), Lanark ( //7. x.436, 
Dumbarton (60, 109, 1 7 ;), Stirling (r./.5. 153, i >- ), and Ivlinbur^di (/5J, 501, 
.VOi). not iiicludeil in L HL V. 

V. North-central consists of Ar^ryll 71, j), Hiile (/./o, 18. 1 O. 

Perth (/, 5 v 9 , 124, ^), and Forfar (.5^'y, 281, -"■), and tin; remainder of 
Dumbarton (97, 31, ;.r) and Stirling (/./■/, 8, '•). 

Vi. North-east consists of Kincardine (J^./, 41, 17), Aberdi-en (i.j/i*-, 312, 
2!;), Banff (40 j, 61, 1 5 ). KIgin (J0.5, 43, j.|). and Nairn (/04, o. 7 )* 

VII. Orkiif'y (24/, 26, : i ), and Shetland (JJJ, 28. t 'uilhneH.H (4 r/, 32. 
7), Inverness (j, 995, 87, J{os.s and t'roniarty (7,977, 77, .»)* Sutherland 
20 , J). 

The part of Ayr in 1 is cornpofWMl of the parislieH of Ibillantra**, Barr, 
Colmoncll, Dalmclliiigton. Nesw Cuinnoek, and Straiton. 

The part of £>iinburgh in 111 : Bortliwick, Cranston, t'riehtfin. Fala. 
Heriot. Stow, and Tcmiple ; of l^anark : Biggar. Carmiehafd. C'ovirigton. 
Crawford, Crawfordjohn, ('niter. Jlolphinton, lloiiglas, Pettinain. Syuiiiigtori. 
W'andcli. Wiaton. 

The part of Dumbarton in V : Arrochar, Bonbill, Kilmarnock, Luss. 
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Bomeath, and Bow ; ol Stirling : Baldemook, Ballron, Buchanan, Biy- 
man, Fintry, Gargunnook, Killcam, Kippen, Strathbli^o. 

The areas are revised to Dec. 31« 1012, and are exclusive of Inland and 
Tidal Water and Foreshore. 

The land area of Ireland is 2o»2jo,ooo acres, the popu- 
lation in 1911 was 4,390,000, and the density therefore 
nearly 22, somewhat less than Scotland. The urban 
population of Ireland is relatively small, and the rural 
population is much more evenly distributed than in 
England or Scotland ; of the 32 counties only 4 have 
a rural density over 20 and only 1 under 10 ; of the 
85 rural parliamentary divisions, which include all Ireland 
except 9 cities or towns, the densities of 5 are under lo 
(West Wicklow, the lowest, is 8), 55 have densities from 
10 to 20, and 10 from 20 to 25, and of the remaining 
15 , 9 are in the counties of Antrim and Down, 2 are close 
to Dublin, others contain Dundalk and Drogheda, and 
only 2 (East Cork 27, and East Mayo 29) are rural. 

Dublin and its immediate neighbourhood ^ contained 
406,000 persons,*^ Belfast 387,000, Cork 77,000, London- 
derry 41,000, Limerick 39,000, and Waterford 27,000; 
no other town has more than 14,000. All these have easy 
access to the sea. Thirteen towns have between 10,000 and 
14,000. The urban population (drawing the line below 
these towns) is 1,113,000, very nearly one-quarter of the 
whole population. If we include all the towns which had 
a population of more than 3,000 in 1911 wc have an urban 
population of 1,396,000, 32 per cent, of the whole. In 
the remaining rural regions there are no considerable 
districts with a density above 30 except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast or of Dublin. The densities of 
Leinster, Munster, and Comiaught, as wholes, when the 
urban population is thus excluded, are between 13 and 14 
in each case, while Ulster is nearly 20. When the urban 
population is included we have Leinster 24, Ulster 30, 
Munster 17, Connaught 14I. Besides the details in the 
following table there is little to remark, except that the 
variations of density within the countries are in general 
inconsiderable till we take quite small areas. 

’ Bathmmet and Bathgar, Pembroke, Blaokrock, Kingaton, and Dalkey. 

• The remainder of the county haa 70,000* 
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Dublin 
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AT? 
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72 ! 

32 

Louth 
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64 
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26 


38 

I'i 

Meath 

57 ^ 

65 

1 1 

0 

4 

61 : 

1 1 

Longford 

25^ 

44 

*7 

0 

4 1 

40 ' 


Westmeath 

435 \ 

60 ! 

*4 

0 

13 1 

r 

1 1 

King's 

493 j 

57 

1 J 

0 

9 i 

10 

Queen's 

Kildare 
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55 

*3 

0 

3 

52 

1 .• 

4 t 9 i 

67 


0 

1 1 

56 

I { 

Wicklow 

50 ^* i 

61 

1 

0 

16 

45 

«i 

Carlow 

331 j 

36 

If* 

0 

7 = 

20 

» < 

Kilkenny 

509 ' 

75 

I 

XX 

0 1 

64 

1 \ 
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j 
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IS 

12 

11 

79 

14 
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Leinster ! 
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52 ■ 
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! 21 
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XO 
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Z 41 
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i 
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82 
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13 
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z,^S 
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5 

164 ! 

1 1 

Mayo 

1.333 

X 92 
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14 

Sligo 

' 44 ^ \ 

1 79 

i 18 

XX 

0 

68 

1 ; 

Roscommon 

i 60H 1 

1 94 

'5 

0 

0 

94 : 

* y 

Leitrim | 

i 377 

64 

i 7 

0 

0 

64 1 

17 


— — 
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Connaught 

4,238 

6x1 

Mj 

24 

X 7 

570 ; 

i 

Ireland 

371 i 

4300 

22 

X,XX 3 
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2.994 



' In all cases except Antrim and ]>own, the counties are here givcui 
inclusivo of the County B«jroughs. 



‘ CHAPTER XI 


DISTRIBITTION OF RACES AND LANGUAGES 
By Professor H. J. Fleure, D^c. 

Introduc- Many controversies have gathered around this subject ; 
some, like that about the relative provinces of Goidelic 
and Brythonic speech at different times, promote research 
and help the progress of learning ; others, like the rubbish 
about Teuton and Celt that is so familiar, are only an 
obstruction both to study and to general good feeling. 
The truth about the composition of the British and Irish 
peoples and their languages at different periods will be 
gradually approached as researches in archaeological 
geography are correlated with those in philology on the 
one hand, and in anthropology, physical and cultural, on 
the other. 

Tile outstanding facts arc : 

1. That the foundation of the population in nearly 
every part, of Britain is the same pre-Celtic or Mc^diter- 
rancan stock. 

2. That immigrations and invasions have occurred at 
various periods, but that it is difficult to discriminate, 
save in broad outline, between the various types of 
invaders. 

3. That the earlier invaders, no doubt a mixed people, 
brought the two groups of Celtic languages to the British 
Isles and taught the earlier inhabitants their vocabulary, 
though the older and now lost language is said by some 
scholars to have affected the Celtic tongues. 

4. That later invaders, increasingly fairer, longer- 
headed and taller in tyjic, brought the Teutonic languages. 
They seem to have been able to impose these languages 
in regions where Roman influence had been sufficiently 
intimate to weaken the hold of the Celtic languages ; in 
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other places the Celtic languages were usually adopted by 
the new-comers, but there are exceptions in both direct! ions. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that language 
difference is only a minor clue to race .difference . Many Talv 
Englishmen, especially in the Midlands and the north, »*»tTrn*iu'rt 
are really descended from aboriginals or from Oltic- 
speaking invaders, i.e. are of the same blood as many 
Welsh, Scots, and Irish. On the other hand, the languages 
of the ‘ Celtic fringe ’ are not the original languages of the 
majority of the people but have been imposed upon them 
by conquerors. Many elements have been interwoven in 
the making of the four chief traditions, and even of the 
minor ones, in the British Isles, and the population in 
different parts varies mainly in the proportions in which 
certain elements, all found almost everywhere, contribute 
"o the various complex mixtures dciunninated English, 

Welsh, Scots, and Irish. 

Stature is emphasized as little as possible in this article ThrMtHli- 
as the evidi^nce is s<» unsatisfactory at present. mTX***^** 

All through the coast lands from Morocco to Britain is 
found the Mediterranean type of man. lli* has a long 
face and liead, the cephalic index lM‘ing 70 9 with 75 as 
the commonest tigun\ and this dolicrhocephaly seems 
correlated with the size of the occijatal protuberance. 
Prognathism is another marked feature. The skin, hair, 
and eyes are dark, but there arc several sub types, and 
for the elucidation of these it is necessary to study dc^tails 
of pigmentation, statuns brow, and chin. Many .Mediter- 
raneans, for example, especially in Ireland, have pra<!t ically 
no pigment of the surface f»f the iris, and th<‘ir ey<*s are 
grey. Deniker recognizes two races which some other 
w'orkers would include under the one name, Meditcu- 
raneans — 

1. The Mediterranean Iberian or [hero- Insular typci : 
short, large, and long-headed, dark-skinned, dark-<^yed, 
black and often curly haired, prognathous. 

2. The Atlanto-Mediterranean or Litt<»ral type : tall, 
not quite so long-headed as the above, dark in colouring, 
but not so generally prognathous as the Iberian. 
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Neolithic Mediterranean man found Britain almost in 
its natural state, for the Palaeolithic peoples had done 
little to alter it and it is doubtful whether they left many 
successors to mingle with the Neolithic immigrants. As 
to this, Beddoe and the subsequent workers have found 
occasional Mediterraneans with Negroid, and others with 
Mongoloid, characters. These may be mere strays, but, 
as nearly forty identifications of the Mongoloids have been 
claimed, mainly from remote corners, it is possible that 
they may be survivors of ancient types. It is interesting 
to note that examples of both these types have been 
found among men of artistic and intellectual distinction. 

In the days of early man, Britain still retained several 
traces of its former ice covering ; some of these traces 
have since disappeared. These were, no doubt, great 
stretches of low hummocky boulder-clay land, especially 
along the coasts of the Irish 8ca. Many hills were 
swathed in forest-clad boulder clay which have since been 
deforested, whether intentionally by cultivators or by 
governments destroying refuges of outlaws, or accidentally 
by the scrambling and nibbling of sheep and goats, and 
then swept bare by wind and rain. The valley bottoms, 
also rich in boulder clay, were swamps with rivers running 
hither and thither, and the valley sides liad forests up to 
a level of probably 1,400-1,500 feet above the sea where 
exposure, especially to sea winds, was not too great. It 
may be noted that with the hill-sides forested the streams 
would probably be much more regular and less subject 
to Hoods and droughts, than now. In early times after 
the Ice Age, before the drainage had had time to establish 
itself, there were probably numerous lakes and pools, 
especially about the low'cr w^atersheds ; only a few of 
these remain. Forest and swamp alike forbade the 
foundation of Stone Age settlements ; the forest contained 
wolves, bears, and >vild boars, and it was difficult if not 
impossible to force a W'ay through when stone and 
wooden implements alone were in use. Mediterranean 
man, therefore, depended upon the open hills and plateau 
tops, where these were not too high or too craggy for 
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comfort, and at the same time not aheltered enough to 
allow forest growth. Ho could also occupy ojh'ii cliffs 
and lowlands near the sea. 

A map of distribution of impulation in those days 
would show marked contrasts when comparcHl with 
corresponding map for modern times. The peo|)le would 
be on the hills, especially on any naturally open plateau 
tops less than about 1,200 fei't above sea-level (e.g. some 
tops in south and south-w’est Wales, the Downs, &c.), 
while the valleys would be untenanted and woiild often 
form almost impassable barriers. There would also be 

coastal fringe, though not, as nowadays, in valleys 
leading dow'ii to navigable estuaries, but rather on flat 
and even on marshy stretches, or along cliff brows, and 
on |)eninKulas near beaches rich in flint -sand cherts, or rich 
in small shell-fish uscmI as food. Tht'se facds are impor- 
tant not only because they afford a general guide to 
the situations of the earthworks, tracks, graves, standing 
stones, and other vi^stigcs of Nef»lithi<* man, but still more 
because the Mediterranean type is found to this day in 
special numbers ami intensity in the valleys near such 
places. The displacement of population cannot Jiave been 
so great as some historians have stated, unh^ss perhaps 
the older types hav«* recently reasserted themselves. 

The prcstMit distributi(»n of the Mediterranean typ«* is Pn'w^ni 
thus only partly due to displacement through pn*HHure 
from later invaders, it is partly also dt^pendent on the 
economic cin‘umstanc(s of tho.se early times; the old 
hill people have mov<‘d down to the valleys near their c)ld 
homes in the wake of tin? exterminated forest. Traces 
of this migration may be found even in the* mov<*inc‘nts of 
families in historic times and in the divisions of the shires 
and the names of those divisions. Tin* plat(*au tops 
Wales, the moorlands of the IVnnines. the Downs, the, 
moors of Devon and Uornw'all, the Highlands and south- 
western I'plands of Scotland, the moors and hills of many 
parts of Ireland are thus, for economic reasons as w'ell as 
for reasons of pressure, centres for the Mediterranean 
type, which is found in special numbers, this time mainly 
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because of pressure, in the remoter valleys off these centres. 
It was also characteristic of the coasts, but only survives 
here and there, as for example on the west coast of Wales, 
as these positions 'have been forced by all invaders. 

The Mediterranean type is also numerous in old forest 
districts where the older population has, perhaps several 
times successively, fallen back upon the forest as a refuge. 
Such places include the country of the old forests of 
Dean, Arden, &c. The Weald and the valleys of the 
western Downs need further examination, but of course 
they have felt many invasions. The Fens are perhaps 
anot her refuge-district in which the old stock has persisted, 
as it has near the chalk country in Buckinghamshire, &c. 

There arc certainly differences in different regions — 
t he gnjy Irish eye, the rather low Irish head, the Comish- 
man’s well-marked brows, the prominent but not broad 
(jheek-bones of many Irish and Scotch, helping to give the 
(jharactoristic physiognomy of so many Camerons and 
Frasers, the variation in stature, and so on. But for the 
present it is best not to subdivide the type too minutely *, 
we may think of it rather as the general foundation of the 
population surviving for various reasons in different 
districts. The men of this type are relatively longer- 
hmded than the women, while the latter inherit more 
strongly the pigmentation of hair and iris. A group of 
Ih'itish Mediterraneans may be made up largely of grey- 
eyed men and brown-eyed W'omon. 

Morris floiies has claimed that Welsh as a language has 
inherited such features as the order of wwds in thesentence, 
personal suffixes and other details, from some older tongue 
related to Berber and ancient Egyptian. If that be so 
(but it is disputed), perhaps the Neolithic people learned 
the vocabulary of the Celtic-speaking foreigners slowly 
enough to pc‘rmit of the retention of much of their old 
language. A few’ place-names are said to go back to pre- 
Celtic roots, and it has sometimes been suggested that 
the strange incantations and counting-out rhymes in 
fairy tales, legends, and children's play may include 
corrupted vestiges of the long-lost language which was 
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ousted by Celtic speech. The old rites and ceremonies 
and the old holy places may have retained their iinportaneo 
in spite of the first change of language. 

‘ Long barrow long skull, round barrow round skull ’ Kmind- 
is a widespread maxim among archaeologists. The round 
barrows, however, also contain long skulls, and it is 
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generally held that a race with round Hkulls. hiiilding 
round harrows, iiivatled and dominated Kritain, ultimatc^ly 
amalgamating with the older per)i)le of the land. It seerns 
that the new-comers used bronze fairly soon after their 
arrival, though they may havts landed witluiiit it. "Fhctir 
pottery was abundant and had chanict eristic ftiaiun^s 
which have lx^*n studied in great detail by AlsTcrornby. 

A wrong impression has be<5n given by statimients of 
various anthropologists about the sup]KJK€*d uniformity of 
cephalic index in the British Isles, because it has thence 
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been inferred that, as the index is said to be 77-9, the 
round-skuUcd people must have disappeared. As a matter 
of fact this figure is only a district average, and district 
averages are misleading and almost valueless. The Bronze 
Age race has probably not disappeared, but it cannot 
be easily distinguished from other invaders. 

Distribu- The round barrows are correlated by many archaeolo- 
invadL gists with a metal-using people, and local. tradition and 
fairy tales, especially in Wales, seem to hint at the intru- 
Noolithic sion of shepherd people in the valleys. These seem to 
have been seasonal nomads with head-quarters (Hendref, 
Ac., in Welsh) in the valley, and summer shelters (Hafottau 
in Welsh) on the hills, w'here perhaps they met the fairies. 
The tales often tell of marriage with a fairy woman, and 
of the anxkity of the fairies to secure the children. The 
invaders may have been mostly men, pioneering and 
later on prospecting for metal along the sides of the 
forested valleys, while there can be little doubt about 
the lujavy infant mortality of the people of the hills ; 
changeling tales are, however, very widely distributed in 
many lands. The hill -children are dark and maybe 
wizened, and this is an indirect indication of the lighter 
colouring of the invaders. In looking for descendants 
of these invaders we must consider carefully the physical 
features of a district. In a district with valleys around 
an extensive moorland the Neolithic people will very 
probably have ultimately swamped the invaders, especially 
if t hese had few women. We must look for them rather 
in valleys bounded by steep and craggy hills unsuited to 
the Neolithic folk, especially if access to the valley is 
not easy enough to lay it open to every invader. We may 
also look for them in the byways oflF the lines of invasion 
and immigration from Central Europe. 

Cranio- Broca and Beddoe may be held to have settled the 
fiiWfiions three great craniometrical divisions of the 

ofEun^iw. continent of Europe — 

1. A southern or Mediterranean dolichocephalic area 
(the people are dark and rather short and often have oval 
faces ; but see Deniker’s view above). 
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2. A central or Alpine brac^hycvphalie an^a (the jx^ople 
are brown or darker, short saive in ct'rtain ciist's, stocky, 
sometimes with aquiline profile). 

3. A northeni dolichocephalic area (the fKM^ple ai\* tall 
and fair and often have shield-shaped fac(\s). 

The linking of the (K^ople with the soil and constMpicnt 
diminution of migration would scHun to have spn^ad on 
the whole from south to north in Ktiro]K\ so that whcn'as 
the earlier migrations to Britain weiv frinn tiu* south, the 
later ones came from further and further north, though 
the Scandinavian iinmigraiiis seem to halve bf*en moiv often 
small groups of advent un*rs thaiii lairgt^ inigniting bodies. 

The |x*ople of middle Euro|Hs however, in sliifting 
»vestwairds towainls Britain would have to ciune out tm 
the European plain avnd sc^verail blends iK^tween .Vlpine and 
northern tyjK’ss seem to have airisen tlieiv. The latter 
element may luive contributed its stature and |MU*haps 
more or less of its eoloraition to the blend, while the 
latter maiy have given it ai broaid Jieaid and nuiy have 
influenced the colour, esjx*eially of the hair. Tlien* ain^ 
ixople of many vairieties, all po.ssibly Alpine-Northern in 
origin. Some an* dairk aiiid taill and broad, aiiinost sipiaire- 
heaided, with strong brows; withers aire short, dairk, but 
with grey eyes, aind pluinj), with broaul naiiiid heauls ; 
others aire iadl, nit her fair, broaidly roiind-la'auled, atnd 
acpiiline in profile. There are islets of faiirly pure Aljane 
tyfH's on the westward route from cent rail Eurfi|M* 
towainls Britaiiii, e.g. in the Ardennes, Zeadaind, .Jut hind, 
and south-west Norway, and they o<;eur in eertaiin pairts 
of the British Isles, but there is usiuilly then some e valence 
for supposing that they have eoine in as sa-si-rovers, 

‘ Black Danes from Denmark or Norwaiy, as will Im* 
explained hereafter. It is probable that immigrants to 
Britain who came from centra] Eunqx* would sooner or 
later meet and follow the Kiiine, and would then continue 
along the sea-shorc?, probably sighting Britain during short 
excursions from Flanders, &e. Abercroiiiby sc'cins to 
confirm this supfiosition as regards Bronze Age invaders 
from his study of pottery. 

1321*1 


X 
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Probably the rather broad-headed, strong-browed 
metrical medium to fair people who are to be found in most localities 
types. something to the round-skulled invaders, and there 

is much still to be learned from a study of local types. 
One notable district for broad-headed men, usually 
rather fair and tali and with aquiline profile, is the 
great valley-line from Corwen to Dolgelly, protected by 
mountain crags on both sides and relatively difficult of 
access at both ends. The type is well known to most 
Welshman and retains a marked individuality, mental as 
well as physical. Their cephalic indices are usually 80-4, 
red hair is scarce among them, and the Armenoid nose is 
most characteristic. Thesci men may not date back to the 
Bronze Age in their present home, in fact they are 
(ionnected, in local Ixdief, with a post-Roman invasion 
from the Lothians or thereabouts, but it seems likely 
that they represent a Bronze Age round-skulled type. 
A dark variety of t his type was also identified by Beddoe 
in the ('umbrian Dales. The index 80-1 is common in 
East I.iotluan, Fife, and East Aberdeen. Inland also 
broad-headed, dark, short men are occasionally found, 
but when they occur in England the temptation is to 
ri^fer them to Norman or later colonization, es|X)cially in 
Bt^dford, Sussex, &c. When they occur near the coast 
in Wales or Scotland, they may Iwlong to the sea-rover 
fx^ople already mentioned, but sometimes they are fairly 
numerous and firmly rooted in remote inland valleys, 
e.g. of north Montgomeryshire, and it is possible that they 
have come in mingled with the other round-skulled 
invaders already discussitd. They arc too distinct in 
many featurcs to be explained as ‘marginal types’, to 
an extreme in the direction of head-breadth from the 
Mediterraneans. 

IntrtMluc- If Broca’s view is accepted, it w'as probably a mixed 
(Stic* jwople, round-skulled men and Mediterraneans, who 
languages brought the Celtic languages to the British Isles. Sir 
British John Rhys supposes that an early wave of conquest 
IsloB. brought the Goidelic or Gaelic types of Celtic speech, and 
that a later w^ave brought the Brythonic or Cymric speech 
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which preAsed the earlier languages west wan! and north- 
ward. He supposes that Goidelie language's pt'rsisted hert' 
and there near the west coast of England and Wales right 
down to Roman times, while pre-Celtic •sj>eech still lived 
on in the Scotch Highlands and Galloway. A continuation 
of the westward pn^ssure would have confined the CJoidclic 
languages to In*iand and the Highlands, Wales and (Corn- 
wall at any rate bt‘coiiiing wholly Brythonic. Zimmer 
and Kuno Me 3 ’er advance a very different vit'W. Tlu*y 
think that the Goidelie group of languages "ivachcd 
Ireland from France, pi'rhaps from the l^>irt' valh\v, 
v.'ithoul touching Britain at first, while Brvthonic- 
speaking [H'ople sprt*ad to Britain from the adjiwent 
coasts of northern France and the Netherlands. Somc^ 
hold that the evidence favours this latter view, but then* 
IS nc'.^d for a great deal of ant hropf>logi<^jil and olhc*r 
investigation befon' it ina^' Ik* claiiiu'd that (he c|uestion 
is settled. 

Rhys shows that (tohlelic was once in use in south-west 
Wales, for exainjde, but Zituiner <*laiins that this was in 
post-Roinan times. Perhaps tin* study of |»hysic‘al ty|K*s 
of the Welsh population could Ik* made to tell in favmir 
of an invasion at various ]Miinls of tin* wt*st coast, 
presuinabK' for the sake of mineral wt*alth which, 
again pre.sumabl\% the Romans had gone to Wales to 
exploit. 

If Ireland has n*ceived some of its population almost 
direct from France w(^ are c<*rtainly lK*ttc*r able to uncler- 
Ktand the rather tall and not absolutely dark variety 
of Mediterranean which ,sik*iiis to Ik? cljar:i(?tc?risti<? of fh<^ 
country; it would lx* some blend influenced by Denikers 
littoral race. The evklencc, however, is still insuffici<?ni, 
and it ma\' 1 k' necessar\' to alter hypothew^s radicrally. 
We may' never know' w'ho brought the ( *eltic languages 
to Britain. A journey from France to Indand dinjct would 
be a formidable matter in prtdii.storic times, and one is 
tempted to think the route would be via (Jaf> Hague, 
Isle of Wight, English coast, (^omw'all and south-w'est 
Wales, if any' w'as really- in use so long ago. 

X 2 
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present we may say that the round-skulled invaders, 
of lio^n presumably of the Bronze Age, are not extinct, but have 
invasion, preserved their type here and there in western valley lines 
as well as in parts of eastern Britain, while it is doubtful 
whether they have influenced Ireland much. They may 
have been Alpine-Northem in type rather than pure 
Alpine, and Park Harrison believes that their survivors 
at the present day usually have light hair and long ad- 
herent ear-lobes. We may perhaps venture the view that 
the British people in Homan times included, in England 
and Wales, the central valley of Scotland, and many east 
coast situations, an aristocracy and sometimes almost 
an entire population which was fair-haired with mixed 
Alpine and Northern characters. They ruled over people 
still mainly Mediterranean, and the latter must have been 
almost unmixed in certain localities. Ireland must have 
been almost completely Mediterranean. The people of east 
Britain sjioke ( 'yinric languages ; Ireland spoke a Goidelic 
language ; a pre-Celtic tongue may conceivably have 
survived in the Sciottish Highlands, Galloway, and perhaps 
(Jsewhert^. The language of Strathclyde, Wales, and the 
west of England is the subject of dispute between Rhys, 
Zimmer, and Kuno Meyer. 

lloiiian The influence of the Homans on race and language was 

tirilOHUlia .1.1. rni 1 .11 

inlluvilcua. mainly indirect, rhey apparently wished to prevent 
Britain from abedting continental revolts, and they 
desired to exploit the country's traditional wealth of 
minerals. The English plain felt the full Homan discipline 
and a Homano-British civilization developed. The native 
leaders probably took refuge in successive relays in the 
wilds, rc^ady to rtdum if Home's hand weakened. The 
Cymric language was thus probably reduced to a mere 
patois on the English plain, while, in the wild west, it 
was reinforced, if we accept Zimmer's view, or implanted 
if we take Hhys's theory, by the accession of leaders and 
by the growth of a Cymric pride and tradition ; chiefs 
and warriors in exile always try to maintain a proud 
tradition. 

When the power of Home decayed, Britain was exposed 
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to attack not only from the barbarians of north-west 
Europe, but also from Ireland, which seems ere this time 
to have developed an indigenous civilization ; islands arv 
advantageous from this point of view. The Romans had 
exploited mineral wealth, and, whatever may Ik* the truth 
about the Goidelic question, it st>ems likely that Irish 
raiders, miners, and even s<*t t lersap|)eared. ns the Romans 
left, on the south and west coasts of Wales, Anglesc‘y, 
Galloway, the (1yde. and the Highland shon*s. Possibly 
it was at this time that Gaelic s}KH‘eh finally esfiiblished 
itscilf in the Scottish Highlands. 

The general ty|H' of the po.^t -Roman invaders was IW- 
probably still for a time Alpine- Northern, for they seeni 
U) have stit>amed <uit from the mouths of the rivers 
Scdieldt and Rhine, Wes<*r and KI1 k‘, pn'ssed on from 
(Kdiind l/V otluT jX'oples moving westward ovtT the 
Euro{K*nn plain. Hut by this time the northern element 
seems to have becoriu* mon* pn'dorninanf , so that the 
invaders of Hritain wen* mo.stly very fair though tlu»ir 
heads wen* rather broad. One finds many im*n to this 
day wit It the northern e<»lotiring and disharmonie heads, 
the skull and eheek-bones fairly broaii, (he eh(H*ks sunken, 
the jaws inrrow, aiul (he chin prominent ; in other words, 
we st'cin to ha VI* a northerner with a skull-ty|M^ influenced 
by the Alpine eharaeterislies. Such ty|H»s an* abundant 
on the English plain and along the eastern eoastlaiids 
generally, but it i.s olivioiisly diflieiilt to say which la*long 
to the )>ost -Roman invaders and which to the pn^-Romati 
immigrants. In all eas<*s we must also pn*panMl 
to find the influence of the old Mediterranean stock. It 
is very difTicult to trace theses post -Roman invasions 
anthropologically, though the * Saxon ' tyjK^ is popularly 
fairly well known - a rather bulky northerner with only 
slight traces of the po.ssible Alpine admixtnn*, the brow 
bcung smooth and n*gular. We an* thus forced back for 
the pn*scnt to it^ly on tradition and records. 

Kent and East Anglia si'cm to have In^en very thoroughly 
occupied by »lutish and Anglian (in general terms Danish) 
peoples, but the older inhabitants an^ said to remain 
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around Romney Marsh and Brandon. Such islete of 
older peoples are usually recognized through the abundance 
of quite dark hair, often an indication of the importance 
of the Mediterranean clement in the population. 

Sazoiui. The south and south-east coasts of England were 
attacked by Saxons. Sussex was hampered in its develop- 
ment by the absence of inlets and by the great forest of 
the Weald in the background. Wessex, on the other hand, 
had great bays and inlets and much open down-country 
so that the invaders were able to spread their power till 
they came to the barrier of the Thames valley with its 
woods and swamps. The Weald forest, and some of the 
more secluded valleys in the western Downs, would seem 
to have remained to the older inhabitants, who, no 
doubt, also persisted as serfs even near the coast. In the 
north tlie same progress was continuing. The result was 
a mixed people, preponderatingly fair on the coast and 
pixq)onderatingly dark near the moorlands and fens 
inland. This would also be true in a general way of all 
the British coasts north of the Wash. Nearly a quarter 
of the east coast i)opulation is said to be rather broad- 
headed. Wes8(?x, and especially the open Downs (around 
Stonehenge and Avebury), had been, perhaps, the most 
important part of the whole country in the Bronze Age. 
It retained its dominance until elaborate settlements and 
agriculture gained their predominance in the Middle Ages. 
It w^as in Wessex apparently that Bronze Age and Stone 
Age peoples learned to combine, and it w'as this part of 
the country wdiich later on spread its shire system of 
local organization over other parts of Britain. 

The Mid- The Thames valley, the strength of London, the swamps 
pliyHical and the Fens would all be obstacles to the 

obstacleH invasion of the Midlands, and a still greater obstacle was 
f forest w’hich covered so much of the country. For 
these reasons the old types of people, especially the 
Mediterraneans, persisted with little admixture for a time 
in many parts, but the English Midlands were no doubt 
sparsely inhabited in early times because of swamp and 
forest. It should also be noted that the early relations of 
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Mercia were mainly with the north, not with the southern 
districts beyond the great barrier of the Thames valley. 

These invaders spoke Teutonic languages and found in 
east Britain, probably, only a degenerate dialect which 
soon fused itself into their speech. The words which 
English has thus inherited from the Welsh deal mainly 
with domestic or servile activities, i.e. they an* words 
k>anit from serfs, chiefly names of common things us<m1 
by them and by w*omen whom the invaders ix'tained. 

The more northern jK'ople s('em to have mov(‘d hi warrior Tho iSmi- 
bands and were ix^rhaps the surplus population of siu*(*es- 
K*ve generations, s<H'king a new home liecaiise then^ was 
so little room for extension on the shoms of Denmark 
and Norway. They wen* hanly S4‘ainen. and .s<*em to have 
s(*t forth not so much to find land as soon as possible, like 
their predecessors, but to establish chains of stations 
whence they could trade and plumler ami |M*rhaps bin* 
themselves out for war. Thus they inf<*sted not tmly 
the east but also the W(*st coasts of Britain, and Indand 
suffered much at their hands, for its early civilization 
had now pas.s<‘d its prime. The Welsh storh'^s make an 
inten*sting distinction bid ween Black Danes and Fair 
Danes. This should Is* eonsiden*d in cfinnexion with the 
fact noted above that there an* ishds of fairly pun*, dark 
Alpine men in south-wi*st Norway, .lutlaml, &e. It thi*n 
liecomes appan*nt that the.s4^ may Ik* tin* originals of the 
Black Danes, and the siirmisi* n*eeives additional support 
from the fact that broad di(‘ade<l dark |MM>ple an* found in 
the Hebrides and Orkneys and right along the coasts of 
the Irish S(*a (Ik'^ddm*). 

Along with the.se, but inon? es|K*cially in the navigable • Fair 
estuari(*s of Britain, we.si as well as east, is found I ke 
true fair Seandiiiaviaii with narrow head and <»ften fine SrondiiiA. 
featun^s and t.all .stature. He ha.s remained as an imporf ant '****’’* 
clement in the population around the Trent and HumlH‘r, 

Tecs an(l Tyne, Forth and other river mouths on lh«5 east, 
and particularly in esistcrn (’aithm*ss. On the west he 
used the Clyde, the Merwy and other I^iancastrian 
estuaries, the Dec?, the fVmw'ay, the Teifi, MilfonI Haven, 
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the Severn and minor openings. He seems to have 
occupied South Glamorgan, the Gower peninsula and 
South Pembrokeshire as favourable, perhaps because 
defensible, stations, and Beddoe thinks he used Lancashire 
and the Hebrides as stations, with the Shetlands as a 
basis of operations. In Ireland the north, east, and south 
coasts were most affected ; perhaps the barrenness and 
exposure of the north and west diminished the attractions 
of their many inlets. The people of the east, north-east, 
and south-east coasts of Ireland and of the south country 
westward to the golden vale of Limerick are much 
fairer in type than are those of Kerry, Connaught, and 
Donegal. There are also Scandinavian place-names at 
the north-east and south-east comers of Ireland and near 
Dublin. It is interesting to note that the sea-rovers did 
not usually alter the languages of the west, and have in 
time become merged in an Erse, Gaelic, Welsh, or Cornish- 
sfKNiking people, losing the memory of their separate 
origin. They have very obviously contributed to the 
vigour and enterprise of the people of the Celtic fringe, 
with whom they have fused, and to whom they have 
contributed some leaders of note in modem times. In 
soutli Pembroke and Gower, and perhaps in south 
Glamorgan, they seem to have settled in such large 
nu mixers as to oust the older language, but this will be 
discussed later. Perhaps their occupation of Lancashire 
lu'lped to bmak the connexion between the Celtic-speaking 
{KH)[)Ies of Wales and Strathclyde ; at all events, Lan- 
cashire, Cumbria, and the Solway district are rich in 
Scandinavian place-names. On the English plain the 
Saxon rulers had lost much of their military efficiency by 
the time the Norsemen appeared in force, for the Saxons 
had easily enslaved a population softened by Roman 
civilization. In the west matters were otherwise, for 
the struggle between Anglo-Saxon-speaking and Celtic- 
speaking peoples was prolonged and severe. 

Beddoe made special efforts to ascertain the effects 
on the physical types of the population produced by the 
Norman Conque-st. The direct effects seem to have been 
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small ; a military aristocracy came in, but in many cases 
returned to Normandy before many generations. Those 
who stayed married native women, and in process of 
time the native element reasserted itsc'lf, as the disap- 
pearance of Norman-French shows. After the (\)in|ucsl, 
however, Beddoe believes there must have Ihm'h a con- 
siderable immigration of real settlers, mainly farmers, and 
he thinks that he has traced many of these to Bedfonlshire, 
which had not been very fully occupied in earlier times 
(see above concerning the Saixons and Mercia). 'Fhese 
immigrants would come from northern Franct* anil would 
Jnclude dark Alpines ; several localities exhibit this 1y|K» 
^ven now. Flemings wert‘ introduced by Norman rulers, 
and Henry I ultimately wattled them in south IVmbrokc^- 
shm>, where the English language, originally |H‘rhaps a 
lingua ftonca iK^tween Welshmen. Norsemen. Fliuniiigs. 
and Nomian. lN»eame the e.stahlishf»fl tongue. Men from 
the Low Countries continued to arrive during the Middle 
Ages, bringing with them their skill in wool weaving. 
From the sixti^ent h to the eighteenth cent uries this element 
was further str«*ngthened by the addition of refugees 
fleeing from religious jH‘rHc*eutioii, a moral and intellect ual 
f'lite from France as well as Flanders. 'Fhese immigrants 
have been important elements in the population of 
si'veral of the old cities, of Norwich and Canterbury ami 
Belfast, of the towns of Bedfordshire', and of many other 
localities. 'I'lieir names have usually Is'cn Anglicized 
and they have completely merged in the population, to 
the progress of which thej’^ have cont ribut<‘d much in 
thought and art, education, and politics. Some (»f them 
were certainly Alpines, others Alpine-Northern ; the 
latter wcix^ usually from Flanders, tlu‘ former mon* oft4*n 
from France. The tlew was for .so long exclmled from 
England that he has not lxH?onie such an imfiortant 
element in the population as ho is in (k^rmany and 
Slavonic lands. Nevertheless, hcrc^ and then^ the triu? 
Semitic and the Armcnoid characteristics are found, 
though the posses.sors of theses featun^s anr fn'fpMuitly 
unaware of any Jewi.sh ancsestry. 
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The increased facilities for travel have promoted 
international relations in the nineteenth century, and 
there have been many immigrants from European 
countries to Britain and especially to London. Many of 
these immigrants are either Mediterraneans or Alpines, 
the latter mainly from southern Germany or from the 
Slavonic-speaking countries. Similarly there have been 
many emigrants from the British Isles, and it is sometimes 
surmised that among them would be found a large propor- 
tion of the large-limbed, fair-haired northern folk, less 
resistant than the Mediterraneans to the evil effects of 
industrial life. The Mediterranean element is said to be 
on the increase and the spread of Welsh types and names 
over the English border is an undoubted fact. The 
alterations of racial type must be carefully distinguished 
from the shifting of the language boundaries in modem as 
well as in ancient times. 


General Summary 

Larvgvages of tlie British Isles 

1. Ixwt pre-Celtic languages, probably related to old 
Mediterranean languages, as evidenced according to Morris 
ilonos by the syntactical peculiarities they are supposed to 
have transmitted to the Celtic languages. This view is much 
disputed. Entirely extinct except for a few place-names, &c. 

2. Goidelic-Celtic languages, now spoken as follows : Irish 
Gaelic in Keny, Cbnnaught, and Donegal ; Scottish Gadic in 
western Caithness, »Sutherland, the Hebriiies, the Grampians, 
and Argyll. Majix Gaelic in the Isle of Man. 

3. Brythonic Celtic languages. Wdsh s}X)ken almost 
throughout the Principality, though English has taken 
lK)ssession of the Severn and the Wye valleys and of Radnor 
Forest between them ; south-eastern Glamorganshire, Gower, 
and south Pembroke are also English-speaking. Welsh is 
advancing in certain localities and probably retreating in 
others. Cornish is now extinct. 

4. English. A language of the Teutonic group, much altered 
by contact with Celtic and Norman-French speech. Many 
dialects in England, Scotland, and Ireland are partly due to 
original peculiarities of post-Roman immigrants from various 
parts and to Scandinavian settlers later. 
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Racial Types 

1. The Mediterranean-Iberian. Rather short, dark, long- 
headed, prognathous. Found in most districts, but es}KH*iaI]v 
numerous around Dartmoor, Boilmin Sfoor, &c., in Soutli 
Wales near plateau -tops, in the Forest of Dean, For€\st of 
Arden, Cannock Chase, and other wilil districts of the Mid- 
lands, in the Penninos near the moors, in the southern Sc*ottish 
Uplands and among the Highland incK>rs, in Kerry, ( \ninaiight., 
and Donegal. Also characteristic of some ]>arts of the Fens, 
and of various other sjKits, including some valle]^*s of the 
Downs. Some of these iHX>plc have m(Hlerate-sized*hea<ls aind 
regular oval faces. Others, espec‘ially in Wales, have very 
large heads, the occiput being nunarkably long. Some of 
these latter. e.s|)ecially in the Plynliinon moorlands, In^ve very 

recetiing forohcmls, a skull-index of no more than 70, 
rough features and distinct prYignathism, inevitably rivalling 
the characteristics of such INdaeolithic Ij'iws as that of 
Neanderthal. 

2. The MiMliteiTancan-Moiigoloid, (M'lhaps a stray, but 
nearly forty cases have been now nf>te<l in Cornwall, North 
Wales, Penninos, &c. 

3. The Me<litc*iTancan-Negn»id, |)erhaps a stray c'lirly 

black hair, inark<*<l prognathism. 

4. The Me<Iitcrraiiean-Littoral ty\H^ of Jk^iiikcr, fMThaps 
ffiiind in Ireland and North Wales, A'c., but not very <*ertainly 
idciititi^'i!. 

5. T 3 ’|a\s probablv resulting from dibit uui of the a)M»ve 
characters c»ften have fairly^ long heads, dark -brown hair, 
Imiwn or grey eyes, while the ]>rognathism has ii.suall^’ dis- 
a]>|K*ar(*d. 

6. l*he .-Mpiiie broa<l-hea<lfHl and dark. Randy buiiid 

in its t 3 *pieai continental development witli the pnifile sloping 
downwards and forwards. Occasionally <Kjcurs in inland 
valle\-s, very characteristic of .s«‘veral ex|M)sc*il strips of west 
coast of Hritain (sev * RIack l>afies ’ above), also in Hitbrides, 
Orkney's, &c*., seen in Redfordshire, &c. (set? Norman and later 
immigrants), also in (doncesti’srHhin*, 

7. .\lpinc or Alpine-Nf»rtheni tyjvs with broad h<?a*l aiirl 
face, rather fair hair and aquiline profile, tall, strong, and 
intelligent. Tlieso be the Bronze Age invaders and they 
have hfvii notc<l as characd eristic of some valb'^y lines in 
North Wales. They will proliably he itIcntiticMl elsi* where. 

8 Alpine -Northern J)isharmoiiie tyi^a^s with bm/wl head, 
Rtrong brows and chctck-lKmes but long chins. Rerl hair 
and )>card or monstaeho seems to rvcnr fn*<)iiently atnongsi 
them. They are very eharaeteristic of the Welsh (;oasts, and 
apparently of the Se<iitish Highlands. 

9. AIpine-Northcni tx-jK-s with rather broad heads, fair 
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hair, rather oblong facen in many instances — ^have been called 
Saxon types and are found inland in the western Midlands 
and almost everywhere on the English plain. 

10. Almost pure Northern tj'iics, have apparently spread 
from the various estuaries found on both east and west, and 
in Ireland. Proba>>ly a tendency to red hair. It is often 
dilTicult to separate this element satisfactorily from extreme 
cases of 9 ancl 10 and mixtures of these with 1 or 4. 


Population of Districts 

A. Ireland. Mainly 1 and 4 with grey eyes rather than 
brown. Numerous 9-11 in the south and cs{)ecially near 
Limerick. Numbers of the latter and perhaps of 7 and 8 
along the east coast. 7 also in Antrim. 

J5. Scottish Highlands. 9-11 in eastern Caithness, 1 and 

4 around the; mountains and moorlands. All these t3rpcs, 
and 7, in the islands and probably on the east coast. 

C. The Central Valley c)f Scotland. Mainly 9, 10 and 11 
with some 1, &c. in various parts. 

D. South Scotland. A fairly large proportion of 1, but 
numbers of 9-11, 

K. North England. 1 around the Pennines, 11 on the 
coast and uj> the navigable rivers, 10 and 9 also found, 2 has 
been noticed in the Pennines. The E. coast po 2 )ulatioii 
includes 25 per cent, of broad heads. 

F. ^rhe Midlands. 9, 10 and 11 with a foundation of 1 and 
islets of the latter in several places : the southern end of the 
I*enninos, Cannock Chase, Fore.st of Arden, Buckinghamshire, 
Herefordshire, the Fens, &c. 7 identified in the south-east. 

(S. North Wales. 7 and 9 very characteristic of the coast, 

5 found along ( 'orwen-Dolgelly line, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 here and 
there, especially arouiul moorlands, e.g. that of Denbighshire. 

H. South Wales. 1 very characteristic especially of inland 
valleys of streams draining the moorlands, 7 and 9 on the 
coasts, 9-11 in Cower and south Pembrokeshire and south 
Clainorgan. 

I. Mid Wales. 1 and 10-11 very characteristic (Brecon, 
Radnor, Montgomery), 7 not absent. 

J. »South-west England. 1 very characteristic around the 
moorlands, 9, 10, and 11 on the coasts. 7 ])robably occurs. 

K. Wessex. 9, 10 and 11 with a foundation of 1, the latter 
os|>ecially in remote valleys. 

L. Sussex, &c. As Wessex, probably some 7. 

M. Kent. Largely’' 11, some 1 near Romney Marsh, &c. 

N. East Anglia and Lincolnshire. largely 9, 10, and 11, 
with 1 on some patches of heath country and in the Fens. 

O. In the great towns ty^w 1 is said to be spreading every- 
where at the present day. 
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Bcddoc's Jtitffs of Britain is tht* fiiiiiidation of all suIimhiiumiI work, HiMio- 
and his lUiiiul Li*i*tun* on ‘The Authro]H»lo.i*ival History of K»ro|v ’ jrraphy. 
(191fi cd.) gives his latest views. IVniker s Huxley la'eture, * 1 a^ six 
races comj>osaut la ]>opulatioii uetiieUo de rKuro{H‘,' is an iiiipi^rtaiit 
contribution. Kipley's Itaas of Kurof^tc is another iiuiKirtaiit nvent synt het ie 
treatise. AlKTcromby's Bronze- Age Pottery of the BrUinh taU a brin.L's imu h 
valuable new evidence to bear on ethnical (piestions. Hhys’s aiul llryiiiuor 
Jones's Weljfh People, with an Ap]M‘ndixon the ivlution of the C’eltie to tlie 
older languages, by Morris Jones, is an iiitrodiietion to the iiiejuistie siih^ of 
the queation. Also numerous other works by Sir John Khys. Ziimiu'r's 
Woher kamcn die Cloiddcn nitch Irlnndci* states theCjoidelie eoiitrovei-sy very 
clearly. Several facts arc quoted from work now being ihuu* by the Kthiio- 
graphical Survey orgaiiixed in eomiexion with the (iuild of Crmiuutes of Iht' 
University of Wales by 11. J. hleure and T. C. Jaint^s. 


CHAPTER XII 

PUBLK^ ADMINISTII ATION 
By I^rofessor W. G. S. Adams 

In approaching the consideration of tiu^ piiblit* tidiiiinis- Cabinet 
iration of the United Kingdom, it is iinjMU’taiit to note two 
ontstanding features. Tlie first is the system of Uahinct Senants. 
tJovernnicnt which ensures that at tiic lit^ad ni tin* great 
administrative departments there art^ political olViccrs wlio 
sit in Parliament either as members t>f tin* Jloust* of J.iords 
or of the House of Commons, and who are able to answer 
in Parliament for the policy and administration of tin* 
several departments. With a change in government the 
political heads of the departments change, l>ut during 
the tenure of office of any ministry it is not uncommon 
for a minister to serve as the political cliii*f first ol one 
and then of another department. The? s(*cond feainn^ is 
the existence of a permanent civil service liaving i/i each 
department at its head the permanent secretary' of thc^ 
department — or some corresponding oHicer — who is, or 
ought to be, the chief adviser of the jiolitical minister for 
the time being responsible to Parliament. Tliis staff 
combination of the experienced pariiamentary and 
political officer with the experienced civil servicje officer is 
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a feature which is most fully developed in the British type 
of administration, and has proved to be an arrangement 
of great practical value. 

Control of The theory which underlies the system of British ad- 
menrover niinistration is that of its direct responsibility to Parlia- 
admlnis. ment. But the control of Parliament is far from being as 
real and effective as might be supposed. This is due 
mainly to two causes : first, the congestion of parlia- 
mentary business, and second, the great development in 
the administrative functions of the state, and the corre- 
sponding growth of the permanent civil service. With the 
congestion of parliamentary business we are not here 
concerned, save to point out that the pressure of legisla- 
tion leaves Parliament very little time to consider the 
policy and working of the administrative departments. 
But the second cause requires special notice. The multi- 
plication and development of the administrative depart- 
ments has been partly the result of that general extension 
in the functions of the state which is taking place in all 
progressive countries. Thus in recent years the establish- 
ment of the Old Age Pensions System, the National 
Health Insurance Commissions, Labour Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance, Wages Boards, and the exten- 
sion of the macliiiiery of Industrial Arbitration and 
Conciliation — ^tliese and other developments mark the 
growth within the United Kingdom of new ideas as to the 
sphere of state action. But special circumstances have 
also led to the multiplication of administrative depart- 
Beoont meiits. The United Kingdom being a union of nations 
of different social and economic conditions, there 

istrativo has been, especially wdthin recent years, a great extension 
Byatom. administrative devolution. In education, in local 
government, in agriculture and fisheries, in the land 
question and in the treatment of backw-ard, or, as they are 
officially called, congested areas, and lastly in national 
health insurance, separate administrative machinery has 
been established to deal with English, Scottish, Irish, and 
to some extent Welsh conditions. It is true that there 
long have been in certain matters special administrative 
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departments for Ireland, and to a less degree for Scotland. 

But since 1880 these have been establislied : In Ireland 
the Irish Land Commission 1881 ; the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board 1891, reconstituted and enlarged 1900 ; the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
1900 ; the Estates Coniinission 1903; the Irish Insurance 
Commissioners 1912 ; and in Scotland, the Fishery Board 
for Scotland 1881 ; the Scotch Office 1885 ; the Crofters 
Commission 1886 ; the Local Government Board for 
Scotland 1894 (superseding an existing board known as 
the Board of Supervision) ; the Congested Districts Board 
1898 ; the Land Court and the Board of Agriculture 1912 ; 
the National Health Insurance Commissioners 1912. 
Moreover, in most cases the work of these and of other 
existing departments has been yearly growing in amount. 

There has been much less devolution in the case of 
Wales, but in educational administration separate pro- 
vision is now made, first thrcnigh the system of inter- 
mediate education which is under the control of the 
Welsh Intermediate Board established 1890; second, 
through the creation within the English Board of Educa- 
tion of a Welsh department dealing with elementary 
education in Wales. Similarly under the Engli.sh Board 
of Agriculture and Fislieries, a Welsh (/ommissioner for 
Agriculture and an Agricultural Council for Wales have 
recently been e.stablished (1912), and under the National 
Health Insurance Act a separate ('ommission for Wales 
has bcxjii constituted (1912). The administrative system 
within the United Kingdom has thus been rapidly ex- 
panding within recent years, and this consideration has 
throughout to be borne in mind. For if public control of 
admini.stration is to be real the control of Parliament as 
it now exists is no longer adequate, and the United 
Kingdom has again before it the problem of reorganizing 
and readjusting the relations between the central ad- 
ministrative departments and the elected representatives 
in Parliament and in the Local Government Councils. 

The present chapter does not deal with the Imperial Scope of 
departments, such as the Foreign Office, the India andte?.***^^’ 
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Colonial Officen ^ the War Office, and the Admiralty, nor 
docs it take account of the work of the local administrative 
authorities. What is here reviewed is the system of state 
departments affecting the government and administration 
of the United Kingdom, or the parts thereof. Now even 
thus circumscribed the central administration of the 
United Kingdom presents a very varied and complex 
organization. Experiment guided by experience of imme- 
diate needs rather than a logical conception of order 
and symmetry has shaped the growth of British adminis- 
tration. Classification, therefore, is not familiar. But, for 
the jiurposo of obtaining a survey of the system as it is, 
the departments under review may be divided into three 
main groups distinguished as follows : 

First : the Treasury and departments associated with 
or subordinate to the Treasury. 

Second : other central administrative departments 
which concern the United Kingdom as a whole. 

I'liird : local national departments which deal with the 
several parts of the United Kingdom, and in most of which 
tliere exists a close relationship with the local adminis- 
trative authorities. 

Finally, there remains, outside of these groups, the 
( Ivil iService Commissioners who deal with the regulations 
and examinations for admission to the Civil Service 
thioughout the United Kingdom. 

1. The Treasury and Associated Departments 

In this first group we have to consider : 

(a) The Treasury. 

(/>) The Exchequer and Audit Department. 

(c) nie departments associated with or subordinate to 
the Treasury. 

Tho (a) The Treasury is the centre of the administrative 

Treasury, the United Kingdom. It has grouped closely 

round it the financial and certain other special depart- 
ments of state, and it exercises a general supervisory 
function over the whole Civil Service as regards main- 
tenance and organization. It approves the annual 
> [For Colonial Admipiiitration, aee vol. W, chap, i, Ac.] 
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OBtimates of the several deportments of the administration 
before they are presented to Parliament, and through its 
control over finance it can and does exereisi^ a great 
influence on public administrative policy. 

But the Treasury holds also a unique position in 
respect of the political constitution and functions of the 
Board of the Treasury. The Board of the Treasury 
consists of the First Lord of the Treasury, the (’hancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, as a rule, four or live .hinior Lords 
of the Treasury. All these members of tlu‘ Treasury 
Board are political officers and change with the (iovern- 
;nent. They constitute what might be fittingly regarded 
ns the department of the Prime Minister, who as Prinu' 
Minister has no department. It has become the custom 
for the Prime Minister to hold the office of First J-ionl of 
the Treasury, a position which involves flu^ c.vercisi* of 
conside»able patronage, wliile it is not conciTiied with 
the administration of the IVeasury as th(‘ finaiuual c(*ntre 
of the administration. The Patronage* »S(Tretary. who is 
the Senior Whip, and the tlnnior ijords of tin* lYeasury, 
ailso more familiarly known as the (h)vernnH‘nt Whips, 
may be said to be t he Prime Minister's stall <»ffiei'rs. 1'hey 
have to deal with the organ iziitioii of the party, with the 
arrangement of busine.ss in the House of Commons, with 
the maintenance of the voting strength of the party, with 
the control of the party associations throughout the 
country, and- a matter for the Patronage S«*cn*tary 
the management <if the party chest. At times tin* .lunior 
I.iords also serve as Parliamentary represc^ntatives of 
different administrative^ <l(*partments, but lh(*ir main work 
is to be the party watch-dogs, and to gauge the feeling 
of the party inside and outside lYirliameiit as regards the 
policy of the Government. 

But, important as arc the political functions of the 
Board of the Treasury, we are here concerned chiefly with tration. 
the Treasury as the centre of the finaiieial administration 
of the United Kingdom. In this sphere the senior parlia- 
mentary representative and the administrative head of 
the Treasury is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He Ls 

1321-1 Y 
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responsible to Parliament for the Budget and for the 
administrative policy of the Treasury, and in the Govern- 
ment of the day his position stands second only to that 
of the Prime Minister. With the enormous development 
in the public financial interests of the country, and with 
the remarkable expansion in the sphere of governmental 
action, the office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
steadily grown in influence and power. Developments 
involve expenditure, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is therefore consulted by other ministers in the prepara- 
tion of their schemes. But apart from this consideration, 
there is the striking fact that in recent years the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been the minister who introduced in 
the House of Commons the most important measures of 
social reform. The Old Age Pensions Act, the Act estab- 
lishing the Development Commission and the Road Board, 
and the recent National Health Insurance Act, are alike 
measures which may be considered Treasury measures, 
while land valuation and the relations of the State to 
unearned increment and monopoly value have become 
active Treasury questions. These are conditions which 
make the position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer one 
of outstanding importance and responsibility, i)olitically 
and administratively, and also add considerably to 
the influence of the Treasury. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in turn assisted by a parliamentary officer 
known as the Financial iSecretary of the Treasury. It is 
in his name that the memorandum on the annual estimates 
is presented to the House of Commons, and on him falls 
a heavy share of explaining and defending the policy of 
the Treasury or of the departments under its control. 
Under the parliamentary officers of the Treasury there is 
ranged, as in other administrative departments, a per- 
manent staff, at the head of which stands the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the highest officer in the permanent Civil 
Service. Recently, and it may be temporarily, the duties 
of the office have been divided between two Joint Secre- 
taries. The permanent Secretary of the Treasury is 
usually a man who has liad wide experience in the Civil 
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Service, and the practice has been common of promoting 
to this position an officer who has bt^en at (he iiead of 
some important brancti of the administration. 

The strong position of the Treasury iif tiu* a<lministra- Annual 
tive system of the I’nited Kingdom is due chicliy to ihc 
fact that through the Treasury pass all estimates of the of tiu iir. 
various departments of state on their way to Parliament. 
and that the Treasury thereby exercises a very real j)owtT 
of control over the expenditure and pc»licy of tlie various 
branches of the administration. The cpiestioirof the 
control over public expenditure is so important that the 
.-ecessary procedure with regard to the annual (vstimates 
deserves attention, and may be brielly stated as follows: 

Each year, early in October, a circular letlt'r is issiied l>y 
the Treasury to the various departments. re(|iu\sting them 
to furnish estimates for the next linancial year. In tlie 
several departments on receipt of tlu‘ Tnvisury letter 
the permanent head of the department, who is also the 
Accounting Officer to the Treasury, obtains from the 
various branches of his department a slaf<‘nic‘nl of 
estimated expenditure for the following year. At this 
point comes the first element of control ov(‘r the expen- 
diture of th(‘ Civil Service*, naiiu^ly. the control within caeh 
department itse-lf. I'lie .Ace'ountiiig i )nic«*r of each (h'part- 
rnent passes the various estimates of the sc^veral hranclu's 
within his d(*partment la'fore* tlu*v are tbrwarde*d to the 
Treasury, and in doing so he* has te» consider the* d<‘niands 
of one* branc'h in the* light of the re*epiireme*nts e»t' another', 
and is expe*cted to apprejve and forward to the* IVe-asiirv 
what he e*onsidc*rs to lie? tlie ivasonahie* r(*f|iiire*me*iits of his 
department. 

The second stage of control eiver the? several estimates ami f»f 
is when they reach the Treasury, which i*xainine*s il^ry***’* 
considers them in tlie light of the claims which are made 
by the several branchers of the* public servie*(? upon the? 
revenues of the ensuing year. This is the really imfiortaiit 
stage in the progress of the estimates. 'J'he IVeasury alone 
has before it all the materials of the C!a.se ff>r the claims of 
ex|)enditure in this or that direction. It is in a |a>sitioii to 

y 2 . 
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form an opinion of the wisdom or extravagance of any 
particular branch of the administration. Similarly, the 
Treasury alone has before it the general financial situation 
and the estimates of revenue versus expenditure. No 
doubt that which ultimately determines expenditure is 
the general development of national policy, and for this, 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer only, but the Cabinet, 
is responsible. But within the broad lines of policy as 
determined by the Cabinet and accepted by Parliament 
there is ‘no point in the whole publie serviee whieh is so 
vital as the efficient administration of the Treasury. The 
third stage of control over the estimates of expenditure 
lies with Parliament. But the House of Commons does 
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not by itself, or by means of any committee of its members, 
attempt to revise tlie current estimates as submitted and 
approved by the "JVeasury. 

Closely connected with the control of the estimates is 
the function of the Treasury in determining the size and 
character of the staff and establishment of departments. 
This function has become the more important in recent 
years owing to the number of new branches of the ad- 
ministration in the organization of whieh Parliament has 
frequently left to the Treasury a Avide discretion. So far 
as there may be said to be a general suj>ervisory authority 
over the ( -ivil Service of the United Kingdom, this power 
lies with the Treasury. 

(h) Indejieiident of the Treasury, but closely associated 
with it, is the Exchequer and Audit Department, at the 
head of which is the tbiiiptroller and Auditor-General, 
wlio is responsible directly to Parliament and who is irre- 
movable except on an address from the two Houses of 
Parliament. This Department has two branches, first, 
the Exchequer branch, which authorizes issues from the 
Exchequer not exceeding the amount sanctioned by 
Parliament, sanctions borrowings in cases of deficiency, 
and examines the Exchequer accounts of the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Ireland, and the accounts of the 
Consolidated Fund ; second, this department carries out 
the audit of all public accounts. It has to ascertain on 
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behalf of the House of Commons whether moneys have 
been spent by the departments in accordance with the 
votes of Parliament, to obtain proof as to the correctness 
of the accounts of the several de]mrtmeiits, and to report 
annually to Parliament on any irregularities or other 
matters connecte<l with the public accounts to which the 
attention of Parliament should l>e clirected. Rut the 
office of the Comptroller and Auditor-(Jeneral, while 
itide|H>ndent of the Treasury, is closidy asst>cia1ed with 
and a necessary complement ti> it. The Ac*t of I whicli 
<leliiuMl ilu^ functions of the offii*e, provided that ‘when- 
.*ver the e.\|M*iiditiire included in any «i|)|)ro|U‘iatioii 
accr)unt, or any portion of sindi expenditure, is supported 
by the authority of the Treasury, th<‘ (\»mptroller and 
Aiiditor-iJencral shall examine siu li t\\|Huiditure with that 
object and sliall repeat to the Tre^asury any (^\penditure* 
which may a|>pear upon siii'h e*xaminat ion tf» have Ihhui 
iiwurreMl without sue-h autimrity; and if the IVeasury 
shemlei not tluTcupon see* tit to sanction such unauthori/«eil 
exptMieliture it shall be rcgareleel as not proiwrly c barge'able^ 
to a parliame*ntary grant aiiei shall be re|iort€»d to the* 

House of Commons.* 1*hus while the IVeasury safe^guarels 
the estimates, the oflicc e>f the ComptrollcT anil Aiiditor- 
(tcneral safe'guarels cxpeuiditure. Kai’li of tbc.se* de*part- 
mciits stands in close relationship with the CommitteH‘s on 
Public Accounts anei on Kstimatc*s. which exerciser on 
Ix'half of the House of (’ominous a special survcillaneT 
over the particulars of expenditure ine*iirre*el. 

(r) The group of elepartments which are* sube»rdinate te) Financial 
the Treasury eronsi.st mainly e>f financial boarels anil office's 
conceTned with Civil Service .supplies, 'riicse are the 
fedlowing : (1) Revenue anel Firiaiie'ial Dcpartme'nts, viz. 
the Customs anel Excise*, the Inlanel Kc^veiiue*. the Post 
Office (wliieh is a revenue as w'cll as an administrative 
department), and the Wwels and Feirests. (2) Contrae;t or 
Establishment Departments, viz. the; Oflicc of Wejrks for 
Great Britain, the Office of Works for Ire'lanel, and the 
Stationery Office. 

Only a brief notice is here possible with regard to these Cuatoma 
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departments. Among the revenue and financial depart- 
ments the most important are the Customs and Excise, 
and the Inland Revenue. The Customs and Excise were 
united in 1900. ‘Previous to that date the Excise Depart- 
ment was attached to the Inland Revenue, but as Customs 
and Excise are two sides of revenue closely connected 
economically, it was considered desirable that they should 
be under one administrative supervision. Owing to the 
fiscal system of the United Kingdom, both the Customs 
and the Excise duties are very limited in number, the 
(diief sources of (Customs revenue being tobacco, tea, wine, 
and sj)irits, while the Excise revenue is derived mainly 
frf)ni spirits and beer. The Customs and Excise revenues 
in the year 1012 13 amounted to £71,500,000. The 
Inland Revenue Department deals with Income Tax, 
Death Dufies, the Ijand Tax, Inhabited House Duty, 
iSt-ainps, and Increment Duties, and the receipts for the 
year ending March 31, ltH3, amounted to over £86,000,000. 
The IV)si Office is also directly under Treasury control, 
though the Postinaster-Ceneral represents this department 
ill Parliament and has a seat in the (Cabinet. The Post 
Office is only indirectly a revenue department, but in 
the year ending March 31, 1913, the receipts amounted 
to £29,175,000, while the expenditure was £23,024,000, 
leaving a balance of profit to the benefit of the Exchequer 
of £6,151,000. The Woods and Forests is a minor 
department, charged with the supervision of Crown lands 
and the colh'ction of revenues from the properties of the 
Crow’n, the net receipts from the w^oods and forests and 
land revenues of the (Vown in the year ending March 31, 
1913, amounting to £530,000. Closely connected with 
the Treasury are also the National Debt Commissioners 
and the Ihiblic Works and Local Loans Authorities. 
Apart from these financial branches of the administration, 
there are also under the more immediate control of the 
Treasury the Stationery Office, which deals with the print- 
ing for the Public Services and the supply of stationery 
requirements, and the Office of Works in Great Britain 
and the Office of Works in Ireland — departments which, 
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among other duties, have charge of all govenuuent build- 
ings and their equipment. 

But within recent years new tyi>es of Tn'usury Boards Other 
liave come into existence with the a<lvci|t on the one hand 
of the Development (Commission aiul tiu' Road Board, 
and on the other liand, of the National Jlealth Insurance 
Commissioners. These departments mark so important 
a step in the history of English public administration that 
it is necessary to ref<T particularly to their scope and 
charactcT. 

The J)evelopmcnt ( *(immissioii ami tIu* Road Bnartl 
weri‘creati‘d hy the hcvehipimmt and l^<md im|>rovement 
Funds Act. IlMin, and an amending A(‘t of lUlO. 'riiese 
two departments may he tittingly called super-d(‘part- 
nuMits, and prestait «*acli a new type of public authority 
<lcsigm‘d to iiu'ct special rc<[uircincnts with which the 
existing aclininistrative departments wviv felt to la* unable 
to deal adc(piat(‘ly. 

Th(‘ Devi'lopmcnt Comniissione^msistsof eight rm‘inlN*rs, 
not mon* than two of whom may Im* paid. The nuMubcTs 
of the Board arc nominated by the* Chancellor of 
Exche(|U(T, and hold oRice for a period of eight years, 
one member retiring each year. The object of the ('om- 
niLssion is ‘ t») promote the economic developim^nt of 
the Cnited Kingdom \ ami to this eml the Act prescrilK*s 
that the Trea.sury may, upon the recommcmlalion of the 
Development (‘ommissi<»ners, make advances liy way of 
grant or loan to * (iovernmeiit Ih'parliiHMits, f>r through 
a (government Department to a Ruldic Authority, 
Ijiiversity, C<illege, School, or an association of persons 
or a ecanpaiiy not trading for protits’. Tin* purposes 
for which such advances may Im* iiiach? are as follows : 

(1) Aiding and develojiing agri<iilture and rural indust ries 
by promoting scientific researcli ami instruction, the, 
organization of agricultural co-operation, instruction in 
the marketing of prmluce, &c. ; (2) the promotion of 
forestry ; (3) tlie reoiaination and drainage of land ; 

(4) the improvement of rural transport ; (o; the construc- 
tion and improvement of harbours , ((i) the construction 
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and improvement of inland navigation ; (7) the develop- 
ment and improvement of fisheries. It is further provided 
that the Commission may make grants ‘ for any other 
purposes calculated to promote the economic development 
of the United Kingdom But it has been decided that 
these comprehensive terms must be read in the light of 
the preceding words defining the sphere of the Com- 
mission. The financial requirements of the Commission 
have for the present been met by a grant of £500,000 
anmially.for a period of five years out of the Consolidated 
Fund, interest on loans made by the Commission also 
accruing to the Development Fund. The unique character 
of t his sup(^r-dcpartment may be seen from the procedure 
which has been established with i*egard to the making of 
grants by the Development ( -ommission. Every applica- 
tion to the Commission for an advance must be sent to 
the lYeasury and referred by it to the Development 
(Vmimission. If the application is from a Government 
Department the Treasury refers the matter directly to 
t he Development Commission ; if tlie application is from 
any other body or person the application is sent by the 
Treasury first to the Government Department concerned, 
and thereafter, with the observations of the Department, 
to the Development (tommission. Thus, w'hen requests 
for grants in aid of agricultural co-operation are made 
by the agricultural co-operative societies in the several 
parts of the United Kingdom, these requests are submitted 
in the first instance by the Treasury to the Departments 
of Agriculture in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh respec- 
tively, and afterwards forwarded to the Development 
Commissioners by the Treasury, with the observations 
thereon of the respective Departments of Agriculture. 
Wlien the ( Vimniissioners have considered an application, 
they themselves cannot make a grant of money, but only 
a recommendation. This is almost without exception 
endorsed by the Treasury. But the Treasury, or, to put 
it more plainly, the Government, may for political reasons 
refuse to carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 
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The second Board established by the Act of 1909 was Rcuui 
the Road Board. This Board consists of such a number of **”**^^’ 
persons appointed by the Treasury as tlie Treasury may 
determine, and has power with the. approval of the 
Treasury : (a) To make advances to (\>iint y Councils and 
other highway authorities, in rcsjHH^t of the construction 
of new roads or the improvement of existing roads, and 
(6) to undertake itself the construction and maintenance 
of new roads. Thus in one resfiect the Road Ikmrd is 
itself a I^iblic Works Department, while, on the other 
hand, it is. like the Development Commission, a superior 
authority to consider tin* recommendations receivetl from 
the ordinary administrative authorities. The Itoad Board 
is provided with a road improviunent grant, which is 
sup|)licd from two sources: (I) the mot(»r-spirit duties, 
and (2) the m(»tor-<*ar li<’enee duty, as provided by the 
Finance Act of MMM.rio ami .Mjhseijuent .\cts. So far 
the annual rc'vemie of the Board appro\imati*s £1,709,tMl9. 

The Ihiard consists <»f live members, all of whom are 
unpaid, excejit the chuirmaii, who gives his whole time 
to the work. 

The establishment of the Roatl Board is an attempt to 
solve the relations in one spluTc b(‘twt‘en lo<*al and central 
burdens and oldigations. A charge for n»ads, while it- 
falls largely upon local autln»rities, is frefpiently a charge 
which should be met in pari from a central fuml. just ns 
it is clear that road policy is not iniTcly a matter of local 
but also of national policy. Thustlu^ Road Board, like tlu^ 
Development CVunmission, marks an important iidvnnce 
in the conception of the oldigations and fiiiK'tions of tluj 
central authority as represiMiting the intere.sts «»f the 
community as a wlmle. 

Still more recent is the establi.shment of the group of Na<i»»nul 
departments which have been s<*t up under the super- 
vision of the Treasury by Fart 1 of the National Insurance 
Act of 1911. The object of t his Act is to provide a system 
of insurance against sickne.ss for all (rin ployed jKTsonH 
between the ages of 10 anri 70, whose rate of remuneration 
does not exceed £ 1 00 a year, or who are engagtifl by way 
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of manual labour. Insurance is compulsory and the 
contributions are defrayed partly by the employers and 
partly by the employed. Besides the system of compulsory 
insurance, there is also provision for voluntary insurance 
on the part of independent workers. To carry out this 
scheme a National Health Insurance C-ommission has 
been constituted in each of the four parts of the United 
Kingdom, with offices respectively in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and (Cardiff, while a joint committee for the 
United Kingdom meets in Ijondon to deal with questions 
of common policy. 'Jlie relation of the joint committee to 
the several commissions is defined in regulations made by 
the Treasury, and the first Report on the Administration 
<)f the Act states that the principles on which the division 
of powers between the joint committee and the several 
(H>mniissions has becwi made arc in the main three, viz. : 
(1) All matters involving actuarial consideration come 
before the joint committee, and matters which involve 
only actuarial considerations are dealt with by t he joint 
committee solely. (2) Where uniformity of practice 
throughout the United Kingdom is considered essential, 
regulations are made and lines of policy laid down by the 
joint committee alone. (3) Where action by the several 
commissions requires to be co-ordinated, the joint com- 
mittee act in conjunction with the several commissions. 
Associated with the joint committee and with the several 
national commissions are advisory committees, while for 
administrative purposes there is established in each 
county borough or administrative county a local in- 
surance committee of not less thcin forty or more than 
eighty members, of whom two-thirds consist of representa- 
tives of the insured classes. In 1912-13 the number of 
persons insured in the United Kingdom approximated 
a total of fourte^Ti millions. The National Health 
Insurance Commissions thus mark a step of the greatest 
importance not only in economic policy but also in admin- 
istrative organization. With the advent of the Develop- 
ment Commission, the Road Board, and the National 
Health Insurance Commissions a new stage has been 
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reached in the history of the Treasury and its assoc^iated 
departments. 

2. Administrafire Dejxirtitients of ihe.Vnited Kimjdoin 

Tlie growth of decentralization has been in recent years 
one of the most striking features «»f administrative 
development within the Ignited Kingdom. But there are 
two great departments of state, the Ifome Oflice and 
the Board of Trade, whic*h exercise* a wide authority 
throughout the I'nited Kingdom though even these 
departments have devolved some <»f their fimetions as 
regards Scotland and ln*lan<l respe<‘tivt*ly on Scotch and 
Irish offices. Most of the work. how<'ver. which falls to 
the Home Office and the Board of Trade is such as sluaih' 
he sui)jccl t*» tiniform (Mantra! control t linuigliout tlie 
(*nitcil Kingdom, and it is important to ni»t(* that whiles 
there has been a great increase in administrative dcvolii- 
t ion tin* fnm t ion> of t ln*se two (h*part incuts, but espt*(*ially 
of the B<»ard of 'rra«l<*. have lMH*n greatly (extended in 
recent years. 

'riic first of these depart iiumts. the Home t Mbcc*. has Homo 
a great historic position in the deveiopment c»f the central ***'‘*’‘** 
administration. The Home Secretary, who is the )M>litieai 
<»l!icer in charge of the Home Otbee, is in rank the first 
of the Secret ari(v< of State*, ami n*prcsents the office of 
the original Secretary of State. As the work of adminis- 
tration grew in complexity and in impf>rtance*, additional 
Secret arit*s of State* were establishi*el. 'fhe^ original 
St*e*retary disbur<le*ncel himself of various dutie*s to the^ 
r(*speclivc S(*cretarie*s for War. Feae-igi: Affairs. .Xelmiralty, 
Cofonies. aiid Iriflia, anci re*strie-te*d his attemtion t<» lioinei 
affairs. But even within the sphe*re of home affairs 
elevolution became necessary. The* Ihiard of Trader elre;w 
to itself matters affe*e*ting the relatiems of labenir anel 
capital, while the elevelopment of the IaicuI (ieiveriime*nt 
Boards and e)f the Education Deparlmemts further elivielwl 
the field of internal administratie>n. Se» also the growth of 
the Irish Office and of Irish elepartmemts, and later the 
establishment of the office of the Secretary for Scotland led 
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to devolution of authority in certain matters in Scotland 
and Ireland respectively. But the Home OflSce still 
remains a department with a very wide range of adminis- 
trative duties affecting all subjects within the United 
Kingdom, and tlie Home Secretary has been fittingly 
called the ‘ residuary legatee ’ of all domestic questions 
of administration. If a matter does not belong to any 
other department it belongs to the Office of the Home 
Secretary. 

The main funct ions of the Home Office may be grouped 
under three lieadings : first, (communications between the 
( -rown and the subject ; st^cond, provision for the security 
and inaintenaiKHc of piiblicc jwace and order ; third, the 
supervision of industrial (conditions with a view to safe- 
guarding publi(c health. 

With ivgard t<o the first of th(‘se functions, the Home 
»S(‘cretary is the oiIi(cial through whom communications 
from the Sovereign jiass to t he j)eoi)le, e.g. declarations of 
war, the issucc of warrants, letters ])atent, and the granting 
of licences. 'Through the Home Secretary, also, pass 
p(ctitions from the subjcnct to the Sovereign, regarding 
rights and liberties. In virtue of thi^se duties the Home 
Secretary c(3ntrols arrangements regarding the exercise 
of the franchise. So, too, wdien the subject dcsirc^s to bring 
an action against the (-rown, the j)rocedure is to state 
the cause of action in a pectition to the Home Secretary. 
Again, it is through the Home Secretary that the appeal for 
])ardon is made to the Sov(crcign, and with the Home 
Secretary rests the duty of advising a reprieve or con- 
trariwise. In 11)07 the C.Vmrt of Criminal Appeal was 
established w hich gives to the condemned person the right 
of ap})eal on the validity of the evidence. But the exis- 
tence of t his court, while il enables the Home Secretary 
to devolve some of his responsibility, does not affect the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, wiiich still remains 
with the Sovereign. 

The second function, viz. the maintenance of public 
peace and order, involves many duties : first, there is 
the control exercised over the local police forces within 
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Great Britain, but not in Ireland. In Great Britain the 
local police forces an^ under the charge of the inunieipnl 
and county authorities, but the assent of the Home 
Secretary is required to the ajipointnient of the chief 
constable of the county, and to changes in the number, 
pay, and regulations of the forces. Inspectors of the 
Home Office supervisee the efficiency of the police t hrough- 
out the country, and subject to the maintenance of a 
standard satisfactory io lhane Oflice ive|uire‘ments, roughly 
onc-half of the cost of the local pe»li<*(' forces -in Grenf 
Britain is defrayed by a grant-in-aid from tlie national 
exchequer. The Metropolitan Police aiv din^ctly under 
the control of the Home Secretary, and he* approves the 
appointment of the Metropolitan Commissioner t>f Police 
If in any emergency the p<»lice force* in any part of the 
country is inadequate, the llemu* Se*cretary has the eluly 
of sering*that adeepiate re*inforce*mcnls are smt to that 
elistrict, anel he may call upon e»tln*r Sccretarie»s of States 
to assist liim in maintaining ptddic pe*ac<*. 

(’e»niu*cte‘d with the* mainte*naii<*e* of the pi’ace* is t he* •tuNtio-, 
snjieTvisi<in of justie e*. The* Home* Scciwtary advisf*s t he* ‘ 

('niwn of the freque-ncy witli which assiy.es should be* licit I 
and the- aihajiiacy <if arrange*me*iits for the pn»pcr trial 
of prisemers. The Home* Se*e*re1ary has also the* charge* 
e»f the aelministrat ieiii e»f prisems anei convic t stations, of 
reformat orii's feir juv(*nile (’onvic ts. and of criminal lunatic 
asylums. Again, in <*onne'\ion with the* iiiaintenanee* eif 
public* pe*acc and <»rdcr, the* Home* Se*cre*lary is re*spiaisible* 
for the administration of the* Naturali/.atiiMi. the^ Alie*n 
Immigratiem, the Extraelition, and the* Fugitive OIIe nde*rs 
Acts, and lias a wide dise*retion in granting e»r re*fiising 
certificates of naturali/.ation and in cemt rolling the move- 
ments of aliens into anel out of the* country. 

The third function of the Heane^ Ollice t*e»n(^(*rns tint **wMic 
preservation of public health anel safe*1y in tli(! sphe*r4* . 
of industrial undertakings. This sphe*re lias greatly 
extended the work of the Home Gilic'e^ eiuring the nine- iniqioctioii, 
teenth century. It embraces, em the one hand, tho^®‘ 
administration of the Mines In.s{x;ction Acts and the 
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Explosive Acts, and on the other hand, the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, and its authority reaches not only to 
factories and workshops, but also to domestic industries. 
A select committee appointed by the Home Secretary to 
investigate sweating in home industries led to the passing 
of the Trade Boards Act in 1909 ; but the administration of 
this Act, as of other statutory provisions affecting wages, 
such as arbitration and conciliation, has been devolved 
on the Board of Trade, the Home Office retaining the 
regulations of the conditions of public health in factories 
and workshops and other places of industry. In this con- 
nexion, the relation of the Home Office to the Employers* 
Liability Acts deserves notice. The employers’ liability 
is a matter for the courts, but in one important respect 
it lies within the field of administration, namely, that the 
Home Secretary has the power of adding to the schedule of 
' dangerous trades ’, in which disease accidentally incurred 
during the pursuit of a trade is treated as an accident and 
the employer is held liable to provide compensation. 

Amongst miscellaneous matters which are under the 
control of the Home Office are the administration of the 
Children’s Act of 1908, regulating the sale of articles to 
young children, the Licensing Acts controlling the sale 
of intoxicating liquors and other licensed articles affecting 
public health, the licensing of vivisection and the control 
of schools of anatomy, the preservation of wild animals 
and game, the prevention of cruelty to animals, and lastly 
tlie regulation of aviation, which may for the present 
be considered more a matter of public safety than of 
transport. 

The second administrative department in this group 
which calls for notice is the Board of Trade. No Govern- 
ment department has seen more momentous developments 
within its sphere, and to-day the Board of Trade is in 
itself a group of departments. Originally, the function of 
the Board was that of advising with regard to the trade 

tions. Bnt gradnaWy , even in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and later in a much more definite manner, 
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the Board of Trade assumed its character as an adminis- 
trative and regulative department, entrusted by Parlia- 
ment with far-reaching powers of organization and 
supervision. It will become more clear how great has 
been the extension in the scope and jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trade if a brief notice is made of, in the first 
instance, the more strictly commercial departments which, 
until within comparatively recent years, represented the 
chief function of the Board of Trade. 

The oldest department of the Board is the Commercial (\)ini«or- 
Department, which originally was concerned with com- 
mercial treaties, tariffs, customs duties, &c. To this 
became attached at a later date the Statistical Branch, 
which compiled the statistics of imports and exports 
and of shipping, and has developed into a very 
considerable department of commercial and industrial 
statistical inquiry. In this connexion it may be noted 
that a Commercial Intelligence Branch has also been 
established within the Board of Trade for the purpose of 
collecting and distributing information to traders and 
manufacturers as regards foreign markets and foreign 
trade competition. Similarly associated with this side of 
the Board of Trade's activities is the Exhibitions Branch 
which has charge of the British and Irish sections at 
foreign international (exhibitions. Thus a first function 
of the Board of Trade is to be a public adviscer with regard 
to trade and coinraerce and to collecet and distribute 
information with regard to the progress of British and 
foreign trade. 

The second function may be said to be connected with Trans- 
transport. There is the Railway Department which 
inspects railway lines before they are opened for traffic, vision, 
holds inquiries on railway accidents, and supervises railway 
by-laws.'- It has also certain powers of supervising rates 
and alterations in the classification of charges, but the 
hearing and determining of cases of alleged violation of 
the law in respect of charges made or facilities provided 
by railway and canal companies is a matter for tho 

* Ah cletaiUnl in the chapUT dealing with O/ruiaurucat/ona, |i. 20(t, 
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Railway and Canal Commission, which is a judicial body. 
The control of the Board of Trade extends likewise over 
shipping. The Marine Department deals with the inspec- 
tion of passenger ^steamers, with questions of loading of 
cargo vessels, with the examination of masters and mates, 
and with other matters affecting the merchant service 
and the interests and welfare of seamen. Another branch, 
the Harbour Department, deals with matters relating 
to harbours, foreshores, lighthouses, pilotage, &c. The 
Board of* Trade is thus the Department which supervises 
in the public interest the provisions relating to land and 
sea transport. 

The third main commercial function which the Board 
of Trade discharges is what may be called the service of 
commercial protection. The registration of companies, 
the examination of bankruptcies, the supervision of 
weights and measures, the investigation and granting of 
patents, the control of trade-marks — these and many 
other functions are discharged by one branch or another 
of the Board of Trade. 

The expansion of the commercial departments of the 
Board of Trade followed naturally on the development of 
commercial conditions which necessitated public organiza- 
tion and supervision. But this, the earlier side of the 
development of the Board of Trade, is almost over- 
shadowed by the remarkable growth in the functions 
of industrial and labour supervision and control which 
have been loaded upon this department within recent 
years. This work may be summarized under four 
heads; (1) General inquiry into conditions of labour; 
(2) arbitration and conciliation ; (3) wages boards ; and 
(4) labour exchanges and unemployment insurance. 
(1) With regard to the work of inquiry into the conditions 
of labour, a great deal of systematic investigation has been 
carried out as regards employment, wages, and cost of 
living among the industrial classes in the United Kingdom, 
while inquiries have also been made as to the conditions 
of labour and state action in relation thereto in foreign 
countries. But the most important piece of organized 
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investigation carried through in recent years by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade has been 
the Census of Production of the United Kingdom (1907), 
which presents for the first time an approximate measure 
of the total output of industry and provides the machinery 
for future work (see Chapter VIII). (2) In the sphere 
of arbitration and conciliation the office of the Board of 
Trade has been that of a voluntarj^ intermediary ; it has 
in a very tentative way discliarged this function for many 
years, but a general Industrial Council with equal numbers 
of representatives from employers and em]>loycd has been 
set up (1911), and Conciliation Boards have been estab- 
lished in several industries, with a view to avoiding where 
possible industrial strikes and lock-outs. (3) The third line Wages 
of development has been in the establishment of Wages 
Boards. In 1909 the Trade Boards Act provided that 
the Board of Trade may set up a Trades Board to fix 
a minimum wage in certain scheduled trades, and the 
Board of Trade is further empowered by the Act to add 
by provisional order to the list of trades on the schedule. 

When after inquiry the Trade Board has decided upon 
a minimum scale of wages in any scheduled trade, the 
Board of Trade may then make an order enforcing this 
scale of w'ages, but until they issue such obligatory order 
the minimum rate fixed by the Trade Board is not com- 
pulsory, though public authorities arc required by the 
Act to give contracts only to firms who are willing to 
pay the Trade Board rate. Up to the end of 1912 
decisions under the Trade Boards Act have been made 
affecting the chain-making trade, the cardboard-box 
industry, the lace-finishing and the tailoring trades. It 
is estimated that roughly about 200,000 persons, of whom 
about 70 per cent, are women and girls, are engaged in 
trades at present within the scope of the Act. Steps have 
recently been taken to extend the Act to five other trades, 
viz. the sugar confectionery and food-preserving trades, 
shirtmaking, hollow-ware making, linen and cotton em- 
broidery, calendering and machine ironing in steam 
laundries. (4) In 1909, also, the Labour Exchanges Act changes. 

1321*1 z 
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was passed, and to carry out the purpose of the Act 
a Labour Exchange Branch was established in the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. By July 1913, 
Labour Exchanges had been established at 430 centres 
in Great Britain and Ireland. In 1912 the National 
Insurance Act (1911), Part II, added to the Labour 
Exchange Branch the work of organizing ‘unemploy- 
ment insurance The Act provides for (a) compul- 
sory insurance against unemployment in certain trades 
described as the ‘ insured trades * ; (6) encouragement of 
voluntary insurance, through associations, in all trades. 
The building and engineering trades are the main indus- 
tries to which so far compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment has been applied — ^the number of workmen 
insured being about 2,250,000. The encouragement to 
voluntary insurance takes the form of a repayment to 
associations, subject to specified conditions, of sC part not 
exceeding one-sixth of the sum expended on unemployed 
members. Up to July 1913, 275 associations with a 
membership of over 1,100,000 had been admitted as 
satisfying the conditions of the Board of Trade. This 
experiment in insurance against unemployment is one of 
the highest importance, but its working cannot be judged 
until a longer period of trial has elapsed. 

The Board of Trade is thus a very complex department, 
entrusted with the care of many of the largest questions 
which a Government department can handle. It is the 
Ministry of Labour as well as of Trade. In Parliament it 
is represented by two political officers, the President of 
tlie Board of Trade, who is a member of the Cabinet, and 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, who 
shares with him the work of explaining and defending 
the policy of the department. 

3. Local National Departments 

Scoiotaiy In considering the third group of departments which 
deal respectively with spheres of administration in England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, attention must first 
be directed to the offices of the Secretary for Scotland and 
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of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. These offices are the 
centre of the Scotch and Irish administrative systems, 
though the relations in which the several Scotch and Irish 
departments stand to them vary from that of close 
supervision to practical independence. The office of the 
Secretary for Scotland is of comparatively recent origin, 
having been established in 1885 to meet the demand for 
devolution of administration relating to Scotland. To 
the Secretary for Scotland were then transferred all the 
powers and duties of the Home Secretary except* in certain 
specified matters, notably, the Factory Mines Acts, 
and Explosives Acts, various other duties relating to Scot- 
land being transferred also from other departments. As 
a general rule, it may be said that in Scottish affairs the 
office of the Secretary for Scotland — like the Home Dftice 
in England — is tlie ‘ residuary legatee and tliat the 
variety Of matters which come under the suj)crvision in 
some degree of the office of the Secretary for Scotland is 
very great. Moreover, the Secretary for Scotland is 
the parliamentary representative of the various Scotch 
administrative departments, even where, as in the Educa- 
tion Department, they are practically independent of 
administrative control by the office of the Secretary for 
Scotland. 

In Ireland the office of the Chief Secretary is of long Chief 
standing, and whereas the office of the Secretary for^°7rc^*^^ 
Scotland is in London, the head office of the Secretary for land. 
Ireland is in Dublin, and the Irish office in London is 
only a branch of that department for the convenience of 
the Chief Secretary in his parliamentary duties. The 
office of the Chief Secretary in Dublin has a wide range 
of supervision over many departments of administration, 
and through it pass to the Treasury the estimates of most 
of the Irish departments. But the most important 
function of this office is that it is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland, and that under 
its control, and not under the local authorities, are the 
police forces of the country. The Chief Secretary repre- 
sents in Parliament the several Irish departments — except 

z2 . 
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the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
which has a vice-president who is a member of Parliament, 
and those branches of the administration which are directly 
responsible to the Treasury or the Board of Trade. 

Scotti^ The extent to which devolution in administration has 
advanced, especially in recent years, is very great. It is 
Son**” often forgotten in how large a measure there is to-day 
a separate administration for Scotland and Ireland, while 
the beginnings of a separate administration for Wales are 
already most definitely marked in the establishment of 
the Welsh Insurance Commission. There are separate 
administrative departments for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland in the three great spheres of Local Government, 
Education, and Agriculture, while there is a range of 
smaller boards, such as the Prisons Boards, the Lunacy 
Boards, the General Register and Census Offices, which 
enjoy also in each country an independent e^xistence. 
Furthermore, Ireland and, to a less degree, Scotland have 
developed special departments to deal with the fixing of 
agricultural rents and land purchase and with the develop- 
ment of backward or congested districts. It is only 
possible within the scope of the present statement to 
notice briefly the more important administrative depart- 
ments, viz. those which deal with (a) Local Govern- 
ment, (h) Education, and (c) Agriculture and Land Settle- 
ment. 

(a) The Locnl Government Boards 
Local There is one Local Government Board for England and 
ment™ Wales, another for Scotland, and a third for Ireland, each 
Boards for independent the one of the other. Much, however, of the 
law which they have to administer is in substance common, 
though there are also important differences in the work of 
the several departments. The fact of difference is indicated 
by the marked contrast in the estimates and expenditure 
of the several departments. In 1912-13, the vote of 
the Local Government Board for England was £283,374, 
the Local Government Board for Scotland £20,418, and the 
Local Government Board for Ireland £111,688. What is 
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striking in this comparison is the relatively low expendi- 
ture connected w ith the Scotch Local Government Board, 
and the very large relative expenditure on the Irish Local 
Government Board. The explanation is, that in Ireland 
the Local Government Board has a wider field of adminis- 
tration, and adopts a more paternal policy towards the 
local administrative bodies, while it has also the adminis- 
tration of various Acts which do not apply to England or 
Scotland, such as the Irish Labourers’ Housing Acts and 
the Medical Charities Acts. In England also, as.in Ireland, 
the Local Government Board is to a greater degree than 
in Scotland an inspectorial body, while both of these 
departments maintain a large staflf of auditors, whereas in 
Scotland the auditors are appointed and paid by the local 
authorities with the approval of the Local Government 
Board. Nevertheless the functions of the several Local 
Government Boards have much in common, and in all of 
these departments we may distinguish three main branches 
of work : (1) Poor law, the Unemployed Workmen Act, 

1906, and the Old Age Pensions Acts ; (2) public health 
administration, housing and town-planning, and (3) local 
loans and local financial control, including audit. 

(1 ) The powers of t he Local Government Boards are very Poor I^w 
great in the sphere of poor law administration. They 
can dissolve, amalgamate, or create iK)or law unions. 

They inspect the workhouses and the system of outdoor 
relief, and prescribe and approve regulations which control 
the boards of guardians. They compile and publish 
periodic returns of the number of persons receiving poor 
relief, and present, in their annual report to Parliament, 
a survey of the state of the poor law administration. 

Then, under the Children Act of 1908, the Local Govern- 
ment Boards have special powers over destitute children. 

They control the emigration of children by boards of 
guardians to the colonies, and by means of voluntary 
associations they endeavour to look after the fortunes of 
such emigrant children. They are thus the public 
guardians of destitute children who are sent abroad by 
local authorities. 
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Unem- Again, the Local Government Boards are the central 
I oymen , authorities which deal with the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. In each country the approval of the Board 
is required before* any borough or local government 
authority can establish a distress committee. So too, in 
connexion with the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, appeals 
from pension officers or from claimants are made to the 
Local Government Boards, which are the final authority. 
Public (2) The second main sphere of the Local Government 
Health. Boards is that of public health. The Boards deal with 
the control of infectious diseases, control the port sanitary 
authorities, and approve the appointment and inspect 
or supervise the work of the local medical officers of 
health and the public analysts. Through these and other 
local officers and their own inspectors they provide for 
the supervision of the public meat and milk supplies, 
the administration of the Food and Drugs Acts,**and the 
settlement of questions of water-supply and problems of 
scavenging and sewage disposal. The Local Government 
Boards also administer the Housing of the Working 
(Classes Act and the Housing and I^own Planning Act, 
] 909, and their appn)val is required to schemes involving 
compulsory powers of acquisition. 

Tiooal (3) The third main function of the Local Government 
and‘flX Boards is the supervision of thefinancesof local authorities. 
J?““®*'**** First, the saiK^tion of the Local Government Board is 
powers required before any local authority can borrow money. 
Govt^- the aecounls of most local authorities are sub- 

ment mitted to audit either by Local (lovernment Board audi- 
Boards. ^j, approved by the Board. Statutory 

powers require sucdi audit in the case of the parish 
councils, but not in the case of municipalities which con- 
duct their audit independently of the Local Government 
Board. Third, the Local Government Boards compile 
and publish the local taxation accounts. 

Besides this financial control the Boards have large 
general advisory powers. They hold inquiries into local 
conditions of administration, and advise local authorities 
with regard to procedure in schemes of local development ; 
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they conduct scientific investigations relating to public 
health ; they advise the Government with regard to local 
legislation ; and, through the important procedure of 
provisional orders, they supervise and. to a considerable 
extent control the progress of local legislation. They also 
deal with the constitution of county boroughs, the 
alteration of county electoral divisions, and the regulation 
of local elections. The w^ork of the Local Government 
Boards is thus wide in range and affects very closely the 
daily life of the community. 

It has been indicated that the Local Government Board Ijooal 
of Ireland has certain special duties. First, there is the monr” 
administration of the Irish Labourers’ Housing Acts, under 
which about 50,000 cottages have been or are being built special 
by local authorities with the sanction of the Irish Local 
Government Board. Second, in Ireland there has been 
established since 1851, under the Medical Charities Acts 
(Ireland), a system of public dispensaries throughout the 
country, which give free medical advice to all who apply 
for such assistance. These dispensaries are under the 
control of the Local (Sovernment Board, And third, 
owing to the backward conditions of many parts of the 
country and the necessity from time to time of consider- 
able relief works and distribution of supplies, the Irish 
Local Government Board has been more paternal in its 
administration than the Boards of Great Britain. 

(b) The Departments of Education ^ 

The second group of local national departmemts are those National 
which deal with education. In no sphere of public udminis- ?|l‘ediica.^ 
tration in the United Kingdom is there a greater recogni- tion. 
tion of national autonomy than in education. England, 

Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, each has its own system or 
systems of education. And they present marked points of 
contrast. It must be remembered, however, in considering 
tUPpublic administration of education in the United 
Kingdom, that beside the state-supported schools there arc 
many independent educational foundations — not only in 

' [On education generally, see vol. vi, chap, vi.] 
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what are known as the residential public schools, but in 
the old-established grammar schools and academies and 
in other institutions which are due to private enterprise. 
We are here concerned, however, with the state adminis- 
tration of education, and it will serve the purpose of 
clearness to treat separately each of the four countries 
which form the United Kingdom. 

England. In England there is now one educational state depart- 
ment, the Board of Education, which supervises the whole 
educational system of England so far as it receives state 
assistance. The Education Act of 1902 reorganized the 
system of public state education. It abolished school 
boards and transferred the local public control of educa- 
tion to the municipal and county council authorities, and it 
brought not only the public elementary undenominational 
schools which had been under school boards, but also the 
denominational church schools, into definite '^statutory 
relations with the educational committees of the county 
and municipal authorities; for it provided that on the 
boards of managers of all denominational schools receiving 
public grants there should be representatives of the local 
public authorities. The Act of 1902 thus approached the 
establishment of a national system of public elementary 
education, in which provision for denominational educa- 
tion was recognized. The Act of 1902 also provided that 
in respect of secondary education it should be within the 
authority of the municipal and county authorities to 
provide out of the public rates provision for secondary 
and higher education wherever it was considered that the 
existing voluntary establishments did not afford adequate 
educational facilities. Teclinical and commercial educa- 
tion had already been, so far as provided, mainly under the 
local education authorities, so that elementary and to an 
increasing degree secondary and technical education are 
now under the supervision of the public state authorities 
local and central, while state grants to the universities 
and colleges are also made on the recommendation of 
the Board of Education. 

With regard to the organization of education in Wales, 


Wales. 
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so far as elementary education is concerned, a Welsh 
department, securing a very large measure of local 
autonomy, has been established within the Board of 
Education, London. But in the case of* secondary educa- 
tion in Wales a special provision was made by Act of 
Parliament (1889) setting up the Central Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Board, which has on it representatives 
of the University of Wales and of the county councils of 
Wales, charged with the provision and supervision of 
intermediate and secondary education in Wales? Wales 
may thus be said to have in substance an independent 
national system of education. 

In Scotland the public organization of education Scotland, 
presents a somewhat different character from that of 
either England or Wales. There is a Scotch Department 
of Education with its head-quarters in London, and a 
branch office in Edinburgh, independent of the English 
Board of Education, and represented in Parliament by the 
Secretary for Scotland. In Scotland, also, the system 
of school boards has been maintained, responsible for 
elementary, secondary, and technical education. Elemen- 
tary education is free, and there is on the whole a good 
and growing j)rovision for fren*. secondary edueat ion, while 
through bursaries provided by local foundations and by 
the universities, an<J in later years on an extensive scaile 
by the Carnegie foundation, there is a broad high road 
from the secondary schools of the country to the local 
universities. There is thus also iii Scotland as in Wales 
a fairly complete national system of education, the cost 
of which is largely defrayed from local rates and from 
grants made by the Central Government. There still 
remain, however, in Scotland a number of historic 
educational foundations which are independent of state 
aid and supervision, and which are an important asset in 
the work of national education. 

In Ireland there is no one central department, as in Ireland. 
England and Scotland, representing the relations of the 
state to education. Three separate and independent 
authorities deal respectively with (a) elementary, (6) inter- 
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mediate, and (c) technical, commercial, and agricultural 
education. The National Board supervises the system of 
public elementary education, the Intermediate Board 
deals with intermediate or secondary education, while the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction is 
responsible for technical and commercial instruction, and 
also for agricultural education. Further, it should be 
noted that there are, in respect of elementary and inter- 
mediate or secondary education, no public local authorities, 
such as .the county councils in England and Wales and 
the school boards in Scotland, and also no local rates in 
aid of elementary or secondary (other than technical) 
education. Elementary and secondary education in 
Ireland is denominational, and the various ecclesiastical 
bodies have their respective schools governed by their 
own local managers and inspected by the officers of the 
National and Intermediate Boards. These two Central 
Boards, moreover, are nominated by the Government. 
Thus in Ireland elementary and secondary education is not 
subject to any publicly elected authority other than the 
somewhat remote control of the Imperial Parliament. 

The case is otherwise with technical and agricultural 
education. The Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction has a very remarkable and interesting con- 
stitution. By an Act of 1899 establisliing this department 
it was provided that there should be a statutory Council 
of Agriculture to advise the Department, two-thirds of 
which should be constituted of two representatives from 
each county council in Ireland, the remaining third being 
nominated by the Vice-President of the Department. In 
addition to the advisory Council of Agriculture the Act 
provided for a Board of Agriculture and a Board of 
Technical Instruction. The Board of Agriculture consists 
of twelve members, of whom eight are elected by the 
Council of Agriculture, the remaining four being nomi- 
nated by the Vice-President of the Department. This 
Board of Agriculture has a wide control over the finance 
and policy of the Department as regards agriculture, 
including agricultural education. The Board of Technical 
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Instraction, which is more strictly concerned with educa- 
tional matters, consists of twenty-three members, two of 
whom are appointed by the Council of Agriculture, while 
the remainder are chosen respectively by the municipal 
authorities, by the county borough councils, and by the 
Department. This Board sanctions the commercial and 
technical education policy of the Department. But 
further, the Act of 1899 provided for the establishment 
by the county councils of committees of agriculture 
and of technical instruction and similarly by tlie local 
municipal and borough authorities of committees of 
technical instruction, w'ho control the local administra- 
tion of agricultural and technical instruction, and who 
raise rates to defray, with the aid of grants from the 
Department, the cost of agricultural and technical instruc- 
tion. Thus so far as agricultural and technical education is 
concerned there is in Ireland a developed system of rate- 
aided and publicly controlled education. At the same 
time the Central Department retains under its own control 
several educational institutions which are not subji^’t to 
the local public authorities. The system of agricultural 
and technical instruction M'hich has been built up in Hut 
past twelve years in Ireland presents one of the most 
successful and important developments in itdueation 
within the United Kingdom. 

It is of interest to note that the provision for education Finanoia 
made from the public exchequer of the Unitttd Kingdom 
has increased rapidly in recent years. In J 894-5 ittion. 
amounted to £9,766,041, in 1899-1900 to £12,181,000, in 
1912-13 to £19,680,403, of which £15,183,807 went to 
England and Wales, £2,479,361 to Scotland, and £2,01 7,235 
to Ireland. 

(c) AgrievUural and Land Settlement Departments 

The third sphere of importance in which thens has been 
devolution of administration is that concerning agricul- 
ture and land tenure. 

In England the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
brought together various duties relating to agriculture tute and 
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FiBheries, which previously had been administered by a committee 
England. Pnvy Council and by a body known as the Land 

Commission, while many new functions have been from 
time to time added to the work of the Board. The Board 
deals not simply with questions of agriculture, but also 
with tithe rents and with enclosures, while it has also 
the supervision of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Acts, a branch of work which has considerably developed 
in recent years and which is likely to increase. Thus it is 
partly- a Land Department as well as a Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. In the more strictly agricul- 
tural side of its administration the most important part 
of the work of the Board has been the administration of 
the Diseases of Animals Act, and when in 1912 the separate 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland was established 
the administration of the Diseases of Animals Acts was 
retained for the whole of Great Britain under the control 
of the English Board of Agriculture. There is, however, 
a separate administration of these Acts for Ireland under 
the control of the Irish Department of Agriculture. 
Another important side of the work of the English Board 
is the Intelligence Branch, which deals with plant diseases 
and pests, with experimental work in crops, and with 
agricultural education, while a third branch, which has 
long distinguished the work of the Board, is concerned 
with the collection and study of agricultural statistics. 
Until recent years, however, it may be said that, apart 
from the preventive and protective functions discharged 
in connexion with diseases of animals and plants, the 
work of the English Board of Agriculture has been largely 
advisory in character. But latterly the closer connexion 
with county committees of agriculture and the need for 
more active steps in improving the live stock and crops 
of the country, and especially in assisting small farmers 
in the organization of their industry, have led the Board 
of Agriculture to formulate schemes of a developmental 
character, and it is clear that further action in this direc- 
tion must follow. Tlie Board of Agriculture discharges 
very important functions, but there is still room for a wide 
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extension of its work, if England is to be as liberally served 
by its State Department as are the agricultural com* 
munities in other progressive states. 

The establishment of a separate Board of Agriculture Scottish 
for Scotland in 1912 marks an important step in adminis- 
trative devolution. The Scottish Board discharges the *'>'«• 
duties hitherto undertaken by the English Boaid of 
Agriculture (except Diseases of Animals Acts Adminis- 
tration), but it is required also to direct sjiccial attention 
to the task of ascertaining the demand for and assisting 
the provision of small holdings. The work of the Board 
will in some rcs])ects approach more closely to the aettive 
organizing and administrative character which the Irish 
Department of Agriculture has manifested with great 
success. But in two respects the Scottish Board differs 
as regards its functions from the Irish Board. In the first 
place it has to deal with the provision of land for small 
holdings, and in this sense is a Land Settlement Depart- 
ment, while in the second place the Congested Districts 
Board for Scotland has been abolished and its functions 
have been transferred to the Board of Agriculture, whereas 
in Ireland the Congested Districts Board has been recon- 
stituted and its work extended by the Irish Land Act 
of 1909. Thus there is not a strict parallel as regards 
administrative functions between any of the three Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in the United Kingdom. It may 
also be noted that, whereas in England and in Ireland 
the fishery administration is attached to the Board of 
Agriculture, there is in Scotland an independent Fishery 
Board which has been very active in assisting the Scotch 
fishmg industry. 

l^e remarkable constitution of the Department ofirub 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland hasj^j^f 
been already briefly described. The work of this great 
department is very far-reaching, and through its many 
schemes for the improvement of crops and stock and the 
methods of marketing produce, as also through its various 
provisions for agricultural education and investigation 
suited to the particular needs of Ireland, it has in many 
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respects become the pioneer department in the United 
Kingdom as regards the development of state action in 
relation to agriculture. 

Con- Another Irish department which must here be noticed 
is the Congested Districts Board, established in 1801 and 

Boaid. reconstituted and enlarged in 1909. The congested dis- 
tricts of Ireland consist of a scheduled area, including 
the administrative counties of Donegal, Sligo, Leitrim, 
Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, Kerry, and parts of the 
counties of Clare and Cork, an area of roughly one-third 
of Ireland. The Congested Districts Board for Ireland 
was established to provide for the ^melioration of the 
conditions of the people in these districts, to improve 
their agriculture, to assist the establishment and develop- 
ment of local industries, and to take steps to enlarge 
holdings and improve the land by drainage, fencing, 
making of roads, &c. The reconstituted Congested Dis- 
tricts Board of Ireland, which has received a eonsiderably 
increased endowment and has been entrusted with large 
powers for the acquisition of land, has now as its main 
work the purchase, on behalf of the occupying tenants, of 
estates in the congested districts, and the drainage and 
improvement and resale to the tenants of their holdings, 
enlarged where necessary so as to make them economic. 
The Congested Districts Board has power also to assist 
holders by loans or grants for improving their buildings, 
stock, and crops, while, by means of developing the 
fishery and other industries, it seeks to provide subsidiary 
means of livelihood for the people in these districts. The 
Act of 1909, however, transfers to the Irish Department 
of Agriculture the powers and duties of the Congested 
Districts Board so far as they relate to agricultural 
training and equipment, while the fisheries administration 
within the congested areas is also carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, which is the central authority responsible 
for such work in districts of Ireland outside the congested 
areas. 

Apart from the departments which deal with agricul- 
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tiural deTelopment, there are the special departments Depart- 
which deal with the settlement of land tenure. In England 
and Wales there is no separate land department, whereas 
in Ireland there are two departments,' apart- from the 
Congested Districts Board, which deal with land settle- 
ment, and in Scotland there has been set up under the 
Small Landholders Act, 1911, a Scottish Land Court-, 
which extends the fixing of fair rents to agricultural 
holdings of 60 acres or of an annual rental not exceeding 
£60 throughout Scotland, whereas previously this policy 
had been restricted to certain scheduled areas under the 
Crofters Commission. The Scottish Land Court has, 
furthermore, the function, on reports received from the 
Commissioner for Small Holdings, of making orders for 
the constitution of new holdings and of fixing the annual 
rent of the same. It will be observed that in Scotland the 
machinery established is concerned not with land purchase 
but with the provision, compulsory if necessary, of land 
for small holdings and the fixing of fair rents as regards 
certain classes of holdings. 

It is in Ireland, however, that the action of the st ate Irish Land 
in relation to land settlement has had much the greatest 
development. There have been two main lines of develop- tration. 
ment in Irish land policy, viz. (1) the fixing of rents, and 
(2) the purchase of full ownership in the land by the 
occupying tenant. To carry out the first of these lines 
of policy there was established by the Act of 1881 the 
Irish Land Commission. This body was entrusted with 
the power of revising and fixing for periods of fifteen years 
the rent of holdings submitted to its decision by tenants 
or landlords. As a result, practically the whole of agricul- 
tural Ireland has passed through the Land (Jourt and has 
had what are called ‘ first term ’ rents fixed for a ixiriud 
of fifteen years. A very large number of the holdings in 
Ireland have also had ‘ second term ’ rents fixed, and 
a certain number of holdings have now entered on ‘ third 
term ’ rents. Alongside of this development of fixing 
judicial rents there has been the progress of land purchase. 

By the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 a few farmers were 
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enabled to purchase their holdings, hut it was not until 
the Ashbourne Act of 1885 that land purchase was 
attempted on a considerable scale. Subsequent Acts of 
1889, 1891, and*1896 developed gradually the purchase 
policy. But in 1903 the Wyndham Act marked a new 
stage. Hitherto land had been ‘ bought out ’ to the 
extent of twenty-four millions sterling. The Wyndham 
Act provided for the raising of money to complete the 
work of land purchase — a sum of £100,000,000 being 
indicated as necessary to this end — and at the same time 
set up a special board known as the Estates Commission 
to carry out the system of purchase as provided by the 
Act. In 1909 still another Land Act was passed, and an 
additional eighty millions has been estimated as neeessary 
to complete the work of land piu-chase, the total esti- 
mated eost of land purehase thus exceeding £200,000,000. 
The moneys thus advanced by the Exchequer through 
the Land Commission and the Estates Commission are 
repaid by annual instalments through the Land Com- 
mission to the Treasury, apart from such sums as are 
contributed by the Imperial Exchequer in the form of 
administrative expenditure or by bonus to the landlords 
under the Acta of 1903 and 1909. 

4. The Civil Service Commissioners 

CSvil Ser- Having thus considered the main branches of the central 

m^ods administrative services of the United Kingdom, there 
of recruit- remains for consideration the question of the way in 
***■ which the members of the Civil Service throughout the 
United Kingdom are reeruited. In 1855 the Civil Serviee 
Commissioners were appointed for the purpose of super- 
vising the examination and recraiting of eandidates for 
positions in the departments of the Home and Indian 
Civil Serviees. Since that date there has been steady 
if sometimes slow progress in extending the system of 
open examination of a competitive character for the 
previous system of nomination to public appointments. 
To-day by far the greater part of the permanent Civil 
Service is appointed by open examination. But whilq 
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the general principle of competitive examination has been 
accepted as that by which the Civil Service within the 
United Kingdom is recruited, there has throughout been 
maintained the discretion to appoint tor certain posts by 
sriection based on consideration of qualification rather 
than by examination. And this system of selection 
obtains more in certain offices, such as the Department of 
Education, than in others. The practice holds good where 
it is felt desirable that persons with special qualifications 
and experience should be recruited for the permanent 
service of the State, and the number of such positions 
is still considerable and is likely to remain so. No exam- 
ination system, however skilfully devised, is able to satisfy 
the requirements of an administration which is steadily 
becoming more complex and more responsible. The State 
is undertaking a very wide range of duties, for at least 
some of which men of experience are required whose 
qualification cannot be tested by any set examination. 

The Civil Service thus recruited is on a permanent length 
basis. The clerical members of the service, fkst, inter- 
mediate, second, and third divisions, and boy clerks, i*oiititai 
are recruited between the ages of 15 and 24, according uoIIhI 
to the grade. In the case of positions where selection 
is still the rule it is not uncommon to have an age limit' 
of 35 beyond which appointments are not usually made*. 

Civil servants are required, except under special cases 
of extension, to retire at 65, the maximum age limit, and 
may be retired at 60. The permanent positions are in 
most cases subject to pension, which, if the full service of 
40 years has been completed, amounts to, on retiring at 
the age of 65, two-thirds of the current salary. There has 
thus been built up a body of permanent civil servants 
who hold in practice their appointments for life up to 
the age of 60 or 65, subject to good behaviour and conduct. 

The members of the Civil Service enjoy full political 
rights, save that they are required to abstain from taking 
an active part in any political association or from advanc- 
ing political propaganda, and are not allowed to stand as 
candidates for Parliament. This disability is not imposed 
1321-1 A a 
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by statute, but is a result of the Civil Service regulations, 
which enjoin that when a member of the service seeks 
to be a candidate for Parliament he must resign his 
position in the permanent service. 

Broadly, the service is divided into five main classes — 
the first division clerks, the intermediate clerks, the second 
division clerks, the third division clerks, and the boy 
dorks. Boy clerks retire at the age of 18 unless they have 
passed by competitive examination into one of the higher 
ranks. • Members of the third division may pass by 
examination before the age of 20 into the second division, 
or be advanced in virtue of merit on the recommendation 
of their department with the approval of the Treasury. 
So again, members of the second division may be promoted 
by merit into the first division, though the number of 
such promotions is small, and it is also possible for a 
member of the second division to prepare himself and 
enter through the open competitive examination the first 
division. The intermediate division is of comparatively 
recent date, and has been instituted to meet the needs 
of certain offices which do not require the first division 
grade of clerks. The examination for the first division 
is based on a high university standard, and a common 
examination is held for candidates seeking to enter the 
Indian Civil Service and the first division of the Home 
Civil Service. The examinations throughout are provided 
to tost the training and general education of candidates, 
and not to measure their special fitness and knowledge 
with regard to any particular branch of the administration. 

Within the service itself transfers may take place from 
one department to another, and especially in the lower 
grades the transfer of officers is fairly common owing to 
the varying requirements of different departments. In 
the higher branches of the service such transfers are less 
frequent, and are mainly due to changes which take place 
in the highest appointments of the Civil Service. Thus, 
when a political officer is placed in charge of a new depart- 
ment, or when a high officer of the Civil Service is appointed 
to such a position as tliat of the Permanent Secretary 
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of another department, he may secure at the same time 
or later the transfer of officers whose work and methods 
commend themselves to him. There has been within 
recent times a considerable number of «uch movements 
in the Civil Service, and, while open to the possibility of 
abuse, the practice makes for the greater vigour and 
elasticity of the administrative body as a whole. 

The system of the permanent Civil Service, as it has Political 
grown up in the United Kingdom, is an institution of the aSminia. 
greatest political and administrative importance.. It has trativo 
provided the country with a permanent body of adminis- tanw "of 
trative servants who have a wide experience, and who 
carry on traditions that are of great value in the good 
government and order of the country. It has also saved 
the country from the uneconomic conditions of a ' spoils 
system and it has given to the body of civil servants 
an independence and a judicial character which could 
not otherwise have been secured. No state which is 
extending the work of government and taking on the 
administration of new functions on the public behalf 
could advance steadily without such a permanent expert 
service. When new departments are established within 
the State the officers who staff them are in large measure 
drawn from existing departments, and bring with them 
the business methods and the experience of other branches 
of the service. True, there exists always the danger of 
what is known as red tape administration. But increasing 
publicity, the closer contact of the central departments 
with local authorities, and the growing practice of estab- 
lishing advisory committees of a representative character, 
prevent departments from maintaining a position above 
criticism and make them much more sensitive to improve- 
ments in methods and more jealous of a name for efficient 
administration. It is safe to say that in recent years 
there has been a steady improvement in the Civil Service 
administration within the United Kingdom, and, corre- 
sponding with this, a marked growth in its power. It is 
widely recognized that the higher offices in the Civil 
Service are positions of great authority and influence, 

A a 2 
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and they attract to them an increasing number of men 
of ability who find in the work of the Civil Service a career 
in which there is responsibility and a considerable variety 
of opportunity. • 


CHAPTER XIII 
DEFENCE 

The nature of possible attacks on the British Isles and 
the invasion problem are dealt with in the volume on 
general imperial topics (VI), where it is shown that the 
safety of this country from oversea attack depends on our 
naval supremacy, combined with the maintenance of 
adequate land forces, to ensure that an enemy contem- 
plating a decisive attack shall come in such strength that 
the evasion of the fleet will be impossible. In this article 
it is proposed to deal with the organization and distribu- 
tion of our naval forces in home waters and our military 
forces in the United Kingdom, and their suitability for 
the task of protecting the heart of the Empire. 

The rapid increase in the strength of the German Navy 
has compelled us to concentrate a very large naval force in 
home waters, but the alliance with Japan, our friendly 
relations with the United States, and the entente with 
France and Russia have enabled us to carry out this 
policy of concentration to an unprecedented degree, 
without imperilling imperial interests in other parts of 
the world. 

In 1904 the fleet in home waters consisted of a Home 
Squadron of eight battleships of the oldest type and 
a Channel Squadron of six or eight battleships of more 
modem type, all our best ships being in the Mediterranean. 
A large number of ships were at that time in reserve 
without crews. From this date the policy of the Admiralty 
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has been slowly and steadily to accumulate strength in 
home waters, keeping in view the ultimate creation of 
a great home fleet under a single Commandor-in-Chief, 
without unduly straining the international . political 
situation. 

At the end of 1904 the Home Squadron was renamed Oi^anixA- 
the Channel Fleet and was raised in strength by four battle* 
ships withdrawn from the Mediterranean. In the summer 
of 1906 this fleet was further increased by the inclusion 
of five battleships withdrawn from China on the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese War. At the same time, the old 
Channel Fleet was renamed the Atlantic Fleet, and was 
established as an intermediate force between the Channel 
and the Mediterranean. Early in 1905, also, all efficient 
ships in reserve were put into commission with nucleus 
crews and organized in three divisions at three homo 
ports. • 

Li 1907 the nucleus crew system emerged from thoNudimB 
experimental stage. The Nore Division was fully manned 
and, combined with the other two divisions, formed the 
new Home Fleet, designed to bear the brunt of any 
surprise attack that might take place while the Channel 
Fleet was away on its periodical cruises. As time went 
on the latest and most powerful vessels were drafted 
into the Nore Division, and thus a concentration of 
strength in the North Sea was effected without unduly 
attracting attention. 

In March 1909 the whole of the naval forces in home OiKAni»i- 
waters, with the exception of the Atlantic Fleet, wore 
united in the Home Fleet and placed under the onlers of 
a single officer. The Nore Division became the Ist Division, 
the Channel Fleet the 2nd Division, the nucleus crow ships 
the 3rd Division, and the special reserve ships the 4th 
Division of the Home Fleet. The principal function of the 
Atlantic Fleet was at that time to act as an additional 
fully-manned division of the Home Fleet, and for this 
purpose its principal anchorage was at Dover, but it 
remained an independent force available to be dispatched 
for service to the Mediterranean. 
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In June 1913 the Navy List showed the organization of 
the Home Fleets to be as follows : 

HOME FLEETS; 

First Fleet. 

Flagship. 

laiBaiiUSqdn. 2ndBaUle8qdn. Srd BaUle Sqdn. ithBaUkSqdn. 

8 Battleships. 8 Battleships. 8 Battleships. 3 Battleshiim. 

2 light Cruisers. 2 light Cruisers. 2 light Cruisers. 2 light Cruisers. 

Cruisers. 

First BatUe^Cruiser Squadron, 

5 Battle-Cruisers. 

2nd Cruiser Sqdn. 3f<2 Cruiser Sqdn, iih Cruiser Sqdn. 

5 Cruisers. 4 Cruisers. 3 Cruisers. 


First. 

1 Flotilla Cruiser. 
1 Depot Ship. 

20 Destroyers. 


Flotillas. 


Second. 

1 Flotilla Cniiscr. 
1 Depot Ship. 

20 Destroyers. 


Third. 

1 Flotilla Cruiser. 
1 Depot Ship. 

16 Destroyers. 


Fourth. 

1 Flotilla Cruiser. 
1 Depot Ship. 

21 Destroyers. 


Second Fleet. 

m BatOe Sqdn. 

8 Battloshixts 
2 light Cruisers. 

Cruisers. 

5lh Cruiser Sqdn. 

2 Cniisers. 

Third Fleet. 

llh BaiUe Sqdn. 

8 Battleships. 

2 Cniisers. 


Gth BatUe Sqdn. 
3 Battleships. 

2 light Cruisers. 

Gth Cruiser Sqdn. 
4 Cruisers. 


8fh Baide Sqdn. 
7 Battleships. 

2 Cruisers. 


Ith Cruiser Sqdn. 

r> Cniisers. 
lOlh Cruiser Sqdn. 
G Cruisers. 


Cruisers. 

8£A Cruiser Sqdn. dth Cruiser Sqdn. 

(Not constituted.) G Cruisers. 

llth Cruiser Sqdn. 1 2th Cruiser Sqd n. 
5 Cruisers. 4 Cniisers. 


(ilh Flotilla. 

1 Cruiser. 

22 Destroyers. 


Patrol Flotillas. 


711/ Flof illo: 

1 Cruiser. 

1 Dejiot Ship. 
22 Destroyers. 


8th Flotilla. 

1 Cniiscr. 

1 Depot Ship. 

24 Torpedo Boats. 


9th Flotilla. 

1 Cruiser. 

1 DOpOt Ship. 
23 Destroyers. 


3rd Flotilla. 

1 Depot Ship. 

G Submarines. 


Submarines. 


dth FlotiUa. 
2 Depot Ships. 
7 Submarines. 


7th FlotiUa. 
2 DOpOt Ships. 
12 Submarines. 


5th Flotilla. 
1 DOpOt Ship. 
6 Submarines. 


mFMiUa. 
Oti 

6 SuC 


8th FlotiUa. 
2 Depot Ships. 
10 Submarines. 


Landash FlotiUa. 

1 Depot Ship. 4 Submarines. 
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The Third Battle Squadron of the First Fleet, formerly Tim 
knoura as the Atlantic Fleet, still retains the double r«)lo 
of acting as part of the Home Fleet or of reinforcing the 
Mediterranean Fleet as circumstances may require. Thus 
during the autumn of 1912 and the spring of 1913 this 
squadron was detached to the Mediterranean. Tho 
gradual strengthening of the Mediterranean Fleet by tho 
addition of battle-cruisers should in time free this sqiuulron 
from the necessity of entering the Mediterranean, but in 
the meanwhile the Mediterranean Fleet proper Ijas been 
reduced to 1 Battle-Cruiser, the Ist Cruiser Squadron con- 
sisting of 4 Cruisers, 4 light Cruisers, and 10 Destroyers, 
and the names of the vessels of the remaining fleets 
and squadrons of tho British Navy are contained on 
a single page of the Navy last, nor is there a first-class 
battleship or battle-cruiser amongst them . There could bo 
no more eloquent testimony of the trend of recent events. 

The war plans of tho Navy are necessarily secret, but Princiulcid 
a memorandum setting forth the views of the Admiralty 
on the risk of invasion was published in 1911 as an 
Appendix to the second edition of a book entitled Cotn- 
pulsory Service, written by General Sir Ian Hamilton. 

From this memorandum certain principles of naval 
defence can be deduced. It states that ' tho main object 
aimed at by our fleet is to prevent any ship of the enemy 
from getting to sea far enough to do any mischief before 
she is brought to action. Any disposition that is even 
moderately successful in attaining this object will almost 
certainly be effective in preventing a large fleet of trans- 
lH>rts from reaching our shores.’ It further states that 
if ' by some extraordinary chance the transports were 
able to reach our coast without being detected, their 
presence must be known when they arrive there ; and 
long before half the troops could be landed the transports 
would be attacked and sunk by submarines which are 
stationed along the coast for that purpose. Besides the 
submarines there would be alwa 3 r 8 a large force of 
destroyers, either in the ports along the coast or within 
wireless call.’ 
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Naval From the above it is fair to assume that our naval 
strategy must be to maintain an effective watch on the 
exits from the enemy’s defended ports, to concentrate a 
superior force to<that of the enemy, if he puts to sea, in 
a position that will ensure his being intercepted before 
he can reach his objective, to bring him to action 
without delay, and to maintain a second line of defence 
consisting of submarines and destroyers to {ittack any 
hostile vessels that may evade the fleet. If we read this 
in conjupction with the principle enunciated by Mr. Julian 
Corbett, that as soon as the enemy plans an invasion of 
this country the enemy’s transports, and not his battle- 
fleet, become the true objective of the Navy, we can 
obtain a fairly clear idea of the principles on whieh our 
naval defence is based. 

The geographical and meteorological conditions of the 
North Sea impose considerable difficulties as regards the 
maintenance of a close watch on the exits from the German 
harbours, and modem developments of the mine, sub- 
marine, torpedo, and aircraft, have added very materially 
to these difficulties. Consequently our ability to bring 
the enemy to battle is less certain. The extent of our 
coast-line and the long tmdefended stretches, from 
Harwich to the Humber for instance, render the task 
allotted to our second line of defence none too easy, and 
emphasize the necessity for rapid and effective communi- 
cation between the military watch on the coast and the 
naval stations for submarines and destroyers. 

When these points are conceded, however, the task of 
planning and carrying out an attack on this country from 
oversea in the face of our naval superiority cannot be an 
attractive one to any potential enemy, and there is no 
reason to depart from the conclusion arrived at in vol. vi, 
that only raiding attacks need be feared till we have been 
thrown temporarily on the defensive at sea by a naval 
reverse or the coalition of superior naval force against us. 

As stated by Lord Haldane,^ the tasks that fall to the 
defonee. lot of the army in coimexion with home defence are : 

' Speech in the House of Lords, November 20, 1911. 
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(i) To provide the garrisons of the defended ports. 

(ii) To watch the coast so as to be instantly aware of 
any attempted landing. 

(iii) To provide local mobile forces to get into touch 
with any force that succeeds in landing, and to hamper 
and delay its movements. 

(iv) To provide a strong central mobile force to support 
the local forces and attack and defeat the enemy at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The principles involved in our land defence can lx; 
deduced from the above. Our coast-line is so extensive 
and the possible landing-places so numerous that it would 
be manifestly impossible to base our plans on the idea of 
opposing the enemy on the beach with a view to preventing 
a landing. This would entail an altogether unsound 
distribution of force. The watch on the coast, however, 
must be effective, not only with a view to putting the 
mobile forces in motion and the garrisons of the defended 
ports on the alert, but also, as idready stated, to give 
early information to the Navy with the object of ensuring 
an early attack on the transports by sea. The local mobile 
forces fulfil the functions of advanced guards to the central 
force, which must hasten to bring the enemy to battle. 

It is clear, therefore, that the essence of our strategy 
must be offensive and not defensive. There must be no 
occupation of defensive or fortified positions in the 
eastern counties, on the North Downs, or elsewhere, and 
no reliance can be placed on superior numbers of partially- 
trained troops acting on the defensive. We must attack 
and defeat the enemy as soon as superior forces can be 
concentrated for the purpose. 

The strength and organization of the army at homo and Army 
its suitability for the tasks indicated will now be con- JJIJ*?'**" 
sidered, and in connexion therewith it is necessary to 
refer to the reforms introduced by Lord Haldane whilst rofomM. 
War Minister of the Liberal Administration that came 
into office in 1906, for it was due to these reforms that it 
became possible to base our defensive dispositions on land 
on the principle of counter-attack. 
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When Lord Haldane took office he found the Regular 
Army at home organized in eight DivisionB of two Infantry 
Brigades each, with Divisional Artillery, but these 
Divisions were not all capable of taking the field at the 
outbreak of hostilities, owing to imperfect plans for 
mobilization and the lack of certain units of the adminis- 
trative services. Lord Haldane organized from the 
Regular Army at home a Cavalry Division of four Cavalry 
Brigades, two Mounted Brigades of Cavalry and Mounted 
Infantry, and six Divisions of three Infantry Brigades 
each with Divisional Artillery, and Army Troops ; gradu- 
ally completed the administrative services for these 
formations ; improved mobilization arrangements, which 
were very defective, notably as regards horse supply ; 
fostered the efficiency of the army by a liberal training 
grant, which provided amply for an adequate system of 
manoeuvre training, and, in fact, fashioned ..a highly 
efficient fighting machine. Unfortunately, he was com- 
pelled to make considerable reductions of units for 
financial reasons in order to carryout his reforms, so that 
while the Regular Army at home is universally recognized 
as being better organized and more efficient than it was, 
it is numerically weaker. 

The ^ The Militia was transformed into the Special Reserve, 
the conditions of seirvice being changed to include liability 
to service abroad in time of war, and the training being 
increased to six months’ training on enlistment and 
twenty-eight days’ aimual training. The primary function 
of the Special Reseiwe is to provide drafts for fighting 
units to make good the wastage of war, and to complete cer- 
tain units on mobilization, such as ammunition columns, 
for which the Army Reserve is inadequate, and the duties 
of which can be carried out without necessarily undergoing 
a prolonged period of colour service. The force can only 
be said to be a qualified success. The men are certainly 
better trained than the old militia, but the force is about 
590 officers and 15,900 men below establishment, and many 
of those serving are tmdersized youths who have not 
attuned the age that would fit them for foreign service. 
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But Lord Haldane’s chief reform was the transformation Tho 
of the old Volunteers into the Territorial Force. The Terri- 
torial Force when embodied, or out for training, is subject Foiw. 
to military law, and the men undertake a definite liability 
to serve and train, subject to certain pains and penalties. 

The annual training is 15 days, or 8 days with leave from 
the commanding officer. A recruit does 40 drills on 
enlistment, and a trained soldier 10 drills and a musketry 
course annually in addition to the annual training. The 
Force, unlike the old Volunteers, which were immobile, is 
organized into 14 Mounted Brigades of Yeomanry and 
14 Territorial Divisions, equipped and supplied with 
administrative services to enable them to take the field. 

The organization of the Mounted Brigades and Divisions 
approximates as closely as circumstances permit to that 
oi similar formations of the Regular Army. The Force, 
according to the return of June 1, 1913, is 1,927 officers 
and 59,706 other ranks short of its establishment, and it 
is apparently contemplated to fill up tho deficiencies from 
the newly-formed National Reserve, a semi-military body 
consisting of men who have performed some military 
service, but who undertake no definite liability in the 
event of war. 

On a general mobilization taking place there would be, Onnral 
therefore, in this country, when it was completed : Son!'*'** 

1 Cavalry Division of 4 Mounted Brigades, 

2 Regular Mounted Brigades, 

6 Regular Divisions, 

14 Territorial Mounted Brigades, 

14 Territorial Divisions, 

or a force of not far short of 400,000 men nominally fully 
equipped and ready to take tho field. 

In the speech referred to above. Lord Haldane 8*^® 
a pretty clear indication of the distribution of the available 
forces between the garrisons of the defended ports, local 
mobile forces, and the central force. He stated that the j^ition- 
Regular Royal Garrison Artillery and Royal Engineers ”y 
man the fixed defences of the defended ports, and that the 
Special Reserve battalions, having absorbed the unfit left 
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behind by Lane battalions and the suiplns Army Reservists, 
will form the bulk of the infantry garrisons of defended 
ports. He further stated that 1 1 Mounted Brigades and 10 
Divisions of the Territorial Force are allotted to the local 
mobile forces, and that 3 Mounted Brigades and 4 Divisions 
of the Territorial Force form the Central Force, which 
might include some portion of the Expeditionary Force if, 
when the necessity for taking expeditionary action arises, 
the Territorial Force is not considered capable of under- 
taking the duties of home defence unaided. 

These arrangements have been the subject of much 
hostile criticism in Parliament and the Press. The points 
usually emphasized by the critics of one school are that 
the Territorial Force is greatly below establishment, and 
that it is inadequately trained to cany out its duties on 
tho outbreak of war, which necessitate the adoption of 
a vigorous offensive, for which it would not be ft. They 
point out that the critical time as regards home defence 
may well be during the first few days of hostilities, or even 
before war is declared, and that the Territorial Force 
cannot count on time in which to perfect its training ; that 
the condition of the Force weakens our power to defend 
the Empire abroad by tying a portion or possibly the 
whole of the Expeditionary Force to these islands for an 
indefinite period ; that the decisive point in any great 
campaign in which we may be involved will almost 
certainly not be within the United Kingdom, and that the 
principles of strategy necessitate the concentration of the 
maximum force at the decisive point ; and, finally, that 
disaster may result from defeat at the decisive point owing 
to the fact that the weakness and inefficiency of the 
Territorial Force will preclude the adoption of a sound 
strategical plan of campaign. 

The critics of another school, voiced by the National 
Service League, are never weary of the attempt to frighten 
the public as to the danger that threatens their hearths and 
homes from invasion. They consider the danger imminent 
and the folly of the Government in not providing against it 
by the introduction of compulsory service criminal. 
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Broadly speaking, the division of opinion lies between 
those who ask for large numbers of partially-trained troops 
for home defence and those who would prefer fewer men 
thoroughly trained available for serviccf in any part of the 
world where the vital interests of the Empire may bo 
threatened. There are advocates of the principle of 
compulsion on both sides, and the conditions of service 
proposed vary from the four months’ preliminary training 
and fifteen days’ annual training of the National Service 
League, tuid two years’ training with the colours on the 
lines of Continental armies. 

The views expressed in the general volume, in which the Summary 
problems of imperial defence are discussed, indicate the 
desirability of considerably increasing the strength of the 
army, but the case cannot be based on the claims of home 
defence. The ideal army would be one that would allow 
us to concentrate a field army of well-trained troops in 
any theatre of war where the vital interests of the Empire 
may be threatened of sufiicient strength for our purpose, 
and to provide, at the same time, for the defence of the 
home country. What the strength of the field army 
should be can only be calculated by the Government of 
the day, who alone have access to information on which 
such calculations must be based, and the relations of 
European Powers and the balance of forces vary so from 
time to time that it is a task of considerable difficulty to 
find any permanent basis on which to work. The principal 
problems, as shown in the general volume, are the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power in Europe, the defence of India, 
and home defence. The great difficulty of our military 
administrators arises from the fact that the conditions of 
service that would be suitable in one case, say for home 
defence, would be quite unsuitable in another, say the 
defence of India. Compromise of some kind is therefore 
essential, and there is no possibility of aspiring to the ideal. 

The War Office must cut its coat according to its cloth, 
which is represented at present by the voluntary prin- 
ciple and Army Estimates approximating to £28,000,000 
annually. 
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Com- In spite of Lord Roberts’s fervent eampaign it can 
hardly be said that compulsory service is yet a practical 
political issue, though it continues to gain adherents. If its 
advocates are evChtually able to persuade the people of 
this country that it is an essential principle and the people 
ate willing to adopt it, the task of applying the principle to 
the needs of defence will be no light one, and it would be 
nothing short of a disaster to the efficiency of Imperial 
Defence as a whole if funds were to be diverted from the 
Navy and the oversea army for the maintenance of a large, 
unwieldy, partially-trained home defence force. 


CHAPTER XIV 

TOWN LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 
By R. C. K. Ensob 

England Thb census of 1911 showed 78-1 per cent, of the English 
W^es : Welsh population to be liviug in urban areas. This 

wbwa*”*” compared with 77 per cent, in 1901 and 50"2 

popula- per cent, in 1851. The tendency thus shown has been 
tion. operating continuously since about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, before which there were only two 
large English towns, London and Bristol, and the mass 
of the people were villagers. Their principal occupation 
was agriculture, and the exceptional freedom from inva- 
sions and devastating wars, which they had enjoyed for 
centuries, had left them with no motive for crowding into 
fortified towns, as was done on the Continent. The fact 
is important, because when the Industrial Revolution at 
last drove them townwaxds, there was scarcely any effec- 
tive inherited tradition of urban life and administration, 
such as, in Germany, the Low Countries, and elsewhere, 
has descended without break from the Middle Ages and 
facilitated the solution of modern town problems. 
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1. Origins and Types of Toicns 

We may distinguish in England and Wales to-day the 
following main types of towns : 

The first were the typical English towns before 1750, and ( i) An- 
are mostly boroughs, which had ancient unreformed cor- 
porations prior to the Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. tivo, verUt- 
A nucleus of population and employment is afforded by aud Iimr- 
county offices, a cathedral, a long-established market for ^ 
farmers, an endowed school or charities, or usually by 
several of these factors combined. To these there com- 
monly come to be added a residential contingent of 
unoccupied gentry, some streets of shops, and a few 
localized industries, such as brewing. In ordinary cases 
the population ranges from 6,000 to 30,000. Occasionally 
special educational, railway, or residential features carry 
them to 50,000 or 60,000, as atOzford, Cambridge, Bedford, 

Bugby, and Bath; and in still rarer instances the ancient 
town, without losing the predominance of its original 
character, swells into a great modem manufacturing 
centre, as at Norwich, Lincoln, and York. 

The English aud Welsh coasts are much indented, and ( 2 ) PortH. 
remarkably rich in harbours suitable for small craft. 

Down to the eighteenth century the trade of the country 
was scattered over many little porta A great number 
of these survive as small ancient boroughs, such as Barn- 
staple, Lyme Begis, aud Bye, which in some cases are 
no longer accessible even to small shipa The concentra- 
tion of trade into a few large ports began towards the 
close of the seventeenth century with the growth of 
London and Bristol. It was continued in the eighteenth, 
when the great port of Liverpool came into being. In 
the nineteenth century the transformation of a great 
proportion of the country’s shipping into ‘lines’ of 
steamers completed the tendency. Under modem con- 
ditions the vast bulk of trade is confined to half a dozen 
ports, though the joint enterprise of railway and steam- 
ship owners occasionally develops new small harbours, 
and the deeper draught of modem vessels has brought 
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into being what may be termed subordinate ports a few 
miles seaward of the great ones, such as Avonmonth for 
Bristol and Tilbuiy Docks for the Port of London. 

Sub-types of ports are (a) naval bases, {b) fishing centres. 
Naval bases have certain features of their own, particularly 
the dependence of the population upon Govenunent 
expenditure, and the existence of high naval and military 
authorities alongside of the ordinary civil authorities. 
The latter feature, however, is far less conspicuous than 
in Continental garrison towns. Pishing centres, if more 
than large villages, depend (with the single exception 
of Grimsby) more on other industries than on fishing, 
especially on that of letting seaside lodgings. 

(3) Manu The third type forms the majority of large English towns, 

oentm?^ though not the largest. In the English Industrial Bevolu- 
tion three stages may be traced : first, the aggregation of 
workers in factories without power machineiy ; second, the 
introduction of power machinery ; third, the introduction 
of steam power. In the first stage factories grew up in 
towns which were markets for their raw material. For 
instance, Newbury (Berks.) became an important early 
centre of woollen manufacture, and Witney (Oxon.) of 
blanket-making, because of their importance as markets 
for fieeces. In the second stage the factories required 
power, and the most important known was water power : 
hence they were built along swiftly-fidling streams, such 
as are particularly common in the doughs of the Pennine 
Chain in East Lancashire and the West Biding of York- 
shire. The third stage made coal the decisive factor. 
Manufacturers increasingly sought after sites either on 
the coal-fields or on canal banks or harbours where they 
could obtain water-borne coal. In this stage the industrial 
advantages of urban concentration were first felt fully. 
Only less important than the invention of the steam- 
engine was the discovery of successive processes for using 
coal to smelt iron and steel on an enormous scale, dis- 
coveries which still further crowded the population into 
the cheap-coal districts. Traces of all the three main 
stages are still visible. The industries of the first stage, 
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it is true, are for the most part dead, or, like the once 
famous West of England cloth industry, the shadows of 
their former selves; yet if one asks, for instance, why 
Northampton is a great boot-making* centre or High 
Wycombe the centre for British chair-making, it is to 
the first stage that one must refer. The effects of the 
second stage are writ larger ; it explains why the textile 
centres of Lancashire and Yorkshire mostly cling to the 
skirts of the Peniiines, and are comparatively so far fi'oin 
the richest sources of coal in their respective coufitics. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century gas-engines ciussifica- 
and electric power began increasingly to supplant 
supplement steam-engines in factories; but as both in 
England practically always depend on cheap coal, they **'^*'** 
have scarcely affected the distribution of the people. 
Manufacturing towns may be broadly classified under the 
following sub-types : {a) Towns otherwise not unimportant, 
in which the growth of manufactures has dwarfed their 
other features. Such are, for instance, Leicester and 
Nottingham, old county-towns now overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with manufactures. (6) Towns which have grown 
up entirely as modern manufacturing towns. Such are 
nearly all the cotton towns in Lancashire, most of the 
cloth towns in the West Riding, the Black Country towns, 
the towns (except Newcastle) along Tyneside, and some of 
the rail way- works towns, e.g. Crewe, Swindon, and East- 
leigh. (r) Mining towns. These might bo grouped with 
the last named, but have marked peculiarities of their 
own. One is that since pit-heads cannot bo grouped 
together quite as factories can, these towns are usually 
much spread out. The other is that as nobody wants to 
live near a pit-head after the mine is worked out, and as 
modern improved working constantly shortens the lives of 
mines, building in such towns is peculiarly speculative, 
and there is usually a house-famine; often very severe, 
with degrading social consequences. In some of these 
towns the sanitary, social, and aesthetic evils resulting 
from mushroom growth, often extremely bad in towns of 
the (6) sub-type, are seen at their worst. 

13211 B b , 
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(4) Mor- 
can tile 
centres. 


(5) Rosi- 

dciitinl 

towns. 


A fourth type is that of the few very large cities, in which 
the great middlemen and wholesalers buy and sell the 
products and requirements of the country’s staple manu- 
facturing industries. These cities are usually overgrown 
manufacturing towns, whose factories have gone out to 
the suburbs or to lesser neighbouring centres ; sometimes 
they are great ports. As the amount of capital employed 
in mercantile operations, and the rate of profit earned, 
are perhaps scarcely inferior to those in actual maiiu- 
facturing, and as they are concentrated in far fewer towns, 
these are the largest and richest in the country. Besides 
their exchanges and warehouses, they naturally become 
the chief banking and shopping centres. Omitting 
London, the largest and perhaps the most typical is that 
of which the bulk is comprised in the twin county 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford, which is the second 
largest urban agglomeration in the kingdom. •Originally 
a town of textile factories, it now has relatively few of 
these, but is the mart at which most of the yarn and 
piece goods produced in Lancashire are sold. Besides 
a most valuable central square mile of warehouses and 
banks, it has in its outer districts enormous subsidiary 
industries — engineering, textile machine, chemical, and 
dye works, &c., as well as a large artificial port, created 
through its ship-canal. Birmingham stands in much 
the same relation to the numerous metal and hardware 
trades of the West Midlands; so does Newcastle to 
l^neside ; so (though its headship is partly shared with 
Bradford) does Leeds to the West Biding. Of the 
English ports (excepting London) Liverpool and Bristol 
exhibit most of this mercantile character. 

Neither ports, nor manufacturing towns, nor mercantile 
cities are under modem English conditions very pleasant 
or healthy to live in. People who have not business in 
them usually wish -to live somewhere else. Ever since 
the conquest of India and the Industrial Bevolution, there 
has been a growing class of well-to-do unoccupied people, 
whose property is not in land, and whose taste for oountiy 
life is limited, but who do not wish to live in the towns 
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where money is made. Such people may live in London, 
or may settle in one of the more attractive old county or 
cathedral towns ; but a great feature of modern England 
has been the development of special towns for them. 

These are naturally situated in places supposed to be 
specially healthy. They began in George Ill’s reign 
with the development of the inland watering-places, Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells, to which that of Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Buxton, Matlock, and Harrogate has been 
added — mainly during the nineteenth century. 'The idea 
of seaside watering-places came later (though Brighton 
and Weymouth are Georgian), but in the nineteenth 
century they grew enormously along all the English 
coasts, especially the Channel coast, which enjoys most 
sunshine. The custom enjoyed by a seaside town may be 
of three kinds— that of trippers who come for the day, 
that of visitors who stay for a holiday in hotels or lodgings, 
and that of well-to-do residents who make homes there. 

While nearly all seaside towns enjoy some of each kind, 
the proportions in which they do so vary greatly, and 
have a great influence on their character. Those which, 
like Bournemouth and Eastbourne, have a strong resi- 
dential element often become relatively considerable 
centres for education, the churches, the theatre, music;, 

&c. In municipal administration the residential towns 
rank among the best in England. Depending for tlieir 
custom on health and amenities, they engage some of the 
very best Medical Officers of Health ; and their public 
enterprise in pursuit of beauty and order is a great con- 
trast to the squalor, disorder, and unregulated development 
which characterizes, with few exceptions, the English 
business towns. 

The growth of the larger towns, combined with in- («) Sub- 
creased fiicilities of transit and transport, has caused an 
enormous development of suburbs. In the days of no 
railways and bad roads these .scarcely existed in the 
modem sense. In 1736, when London was already a 
very populous city. Lord Hervey at Kensington could 
write that ‘ the road between this place and London is 

B b 2 • 
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grown so infamously bad, that we live here in the same 
solitude as we should do if cast on a rock in the middle 
of the ocean*. The towns ringing Manchester, which 
every year become more suburban and dependent on it, 
were originally quite separate growths. Trains were at 
first too expensive to make much difference save to 
wealthier merchants, such as resorted to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford. The earliest big factor in creating popular 
suburbs was the horse-tramway, which spread rapidly 
after the'Tramways Act, 1870. Mr. Chamberlain’s Cheap 
Trains Act, 1883, gave a further stimulus. But the 
greatest effect was produced between 1895 and 1910 by 
the rapid development of electric trams, electric trains, 
and (in London) motor omnibuses, 
tiwi of Suburbs fall under two broad sub-types : (a) residential, 
suburbs, (ft) industrial. Where they are not administratively part 
of the cities upon which economically they depend, they 
are, with some exceptions, perhaps the worst-governed 
areas in England. This is partly because they are under 
authorities too small and poor to employ the best officials, 
partly because local public spirit has not had time to 
develop. The case is the more serious, because at any 
time the immediate future of English urban development 
lies largely in these areas. For administrative and 
financial reasons the big cities have increasingly sought 
to absorb them into themselves ; but Parliament and the 
Privy Council, influenced more by traditional maxims as 
to the independence of local authorities than by any 
knowledge of or care for administrative efficiency, have 
regularly thwarted them. A series of leading cases 
ranging from that of Liverpool and Bootle (1868) to those 
of Brighton and Hove (1898) and Bradford and Pudsey 
(1899) have established that no borough, and practically 
no suburban local-governing area, can be amalgamated 
with another against its will. Amalgamation can thus 
only take place by consent ; and although in the early 
years of the twentieth century some large voluntary 
amalgamations were effected in the cases of Birmingham 
and the Potteries, and more partially in that of Man- 
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Chester, the method is but seldom successful, and scarcely 
ever until after separate suburb-government has for long 
years wrought great and often irreparable mischiefs. 

London, whether by that name is meant the area under (7) Tii« 
the London County Council (population by the 1911 
census 4,523,000) or that of Greater London (population 
by the 1911 census 7,252,000), is a type by itself contain- 
ing and transcending nearly all the others. It is tlie 
chief political, administrative, legal, mercantile, banking, 
shopping, entertainment, and religious centra; in the 
country. Greater London contains also the largest port, 
the largest manufacturing [population, tlie largest resi- 
dential population, and the largest suburbs. A combina’ 
tion of all these features on so vast a scale has necessarily 
an abnormal result ; but its abnormality lias been further 
accentuated by the unique system of local government 
adopted ibr it. 


2. Typefi of Town Councils 

An English town, except in the metropolitan area, is 
always locally administered either by (a) a county borough 
council, (b) a borough council, or (c) an urban district 
council. In the last two cases, but not in the lirst, 
the control of the council does not extend to all local 
services, but some are carried on by the county council of 
the county in which the town is situated. 

A county borough maybe described as forming a county (fOCuuniy 
as well as a town by itself. Any borough whose popiila- 
tion exceeds 50,000 is by practice entitled to tlie jiosition ; 
though the county councils, which lose a valuable 
source of revenue every time that a borough becomes 
a county borough, have on occasion protested, and in 1913 
unsuccessfully approached the Prime Minister on the 
point by deputation. The council of an ordinary county 
borough is the sole local public authority within its area 
for (among other things) the maintenance and cleansing 
of roads and streets, the administration of the Public 
Health and Housing Acts, education, police, fire brigade, 
lighting, water-supply, tramways, imfirovemcnts, parks. 
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mnseams, public libraries, baths, washhouses, lunatic 
ai^lums, and cemeteries, to which tasks the provision of 
gas and electricity is often added. It has also a host of 
minor duties or powers, e.g. those of inspection under 
a number of Acts, or of providing fever hospitals, or 
reformatory schools. 

(&) Bo. A borough council has the same powers and duties 
^mils certain which it must relinquish to the county 

council of its county. If it has less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants it must relinquish in this way education, police, and 
most of the miscellaneous inspection work. Unless it has 
a quarter sessions, it must relinquish the provision of 
Ixmatic asylums. In all cases it is without the right to 
maintain main roads, and its inhabitants must contribute 
to the county council for the maintenance of main roads 
throughout the county, though this matter is often settled 
by a pecuniary arrangement between the two, councils. 
The county council is also the authority for secondary 
education. 

(c) Urban An urban district council has practically the same 
ronncils ® borough council, save that it never controls 

the police, and does not control even elementary educa- 
tion, unless its area has over 20,000 inhabitants. It 
differs from a borough council in that it has no aldermen 
and its councillors can be all elected trieimially, instead 
of its having every year a third of them elected to sit for 
three years ; also in that its head is called a chairman 
instead of a mayor and lacks the chain, robe, and other 
dignities of the mayoral office. Partly for this last reason 
the urban district councils are remarkably poorer in 
prestige. Often governing large populations (sometimes 
over 100,000), and nearly always in charge of districts 
at their most critical growing stage, these obscure, 
unadmired, almost unregarded bodies tend to attract 
a minimum of public interest and attention just where 
a maximum is required. 

formaUon So fer we have in theory a tolerably plain hierarchy, 
^mone j^t the top the largest towns are formed into county 
other. boroughs, wholly emancipated from county council con- 
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trol ; next come the boroughs, not quite emancipated ; 
and last come the urban districts, with less autonomy, 
representing the first stage in urban, as opposed to rural, 
local government. But in practice things are not so 
symmetrical. There are often in existence urban districts 
much more populous than many county boroughs. There 
are always in existence a very large number of boroughs 
with less population than many, and perhaps most, urban 
districts. The distinction between boroughs and urban 
districts is historical in each case and very arbitrary ; 
often an urban district has not become a borough till long 
after it has reached the size which would have qualified 
it, if a borough, to be a county borough. 

Here we may briefly mention how each is brought in 
existence. A new urban district is constituted by the 
JLiOcai Government Board, under the provisions of the 
Public Qpaltli Act, 1875, as modiiied by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894. To become a borough it must obtain 
a charter, for which it must petition the Crown. By the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, such petitions have to 
be referred to a Committee of the Privy Council, which 
must consult the Home Secretary and President of the 
Local Government Board, and stands, in practice, for 
the Government of the day. If the Committee report 
in favour of the charter, further opportunity is given iur 
opposition ; if none appear, the charter is given by Order 
in Council ; but if it is opposed, it must be referred 
to Parliament. A borough desirous of becoming a county 
borough has two courses open to it — either it may promote 
a private Bill to that effect, or, under a cheaper but slower 
method introduced by the Local Government Act, 1888, 
it may obtain a Provisional Order. It may be observed 
that the first step in the whole series, the constitution of 
the urban district, is the only one in which the initiative 
ir? taken by the Local Government Board, i.e. by the 
central government. The Board’s attitude towards the 
further stages is that of a critic. When an urban district 
becomes a borough, its council’s accounts cease to require 
a Local Government Board audit, and are subject only 
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to that of elective auditors chosen by its burgesses. 
Partly for this reason, and partly on account of a certain 
conservative jealousy which is traditional in the Depart- 
ment towards municipalities, the Board’s assent has, as 
a rule, been tardily and reluctantly given to the creation 
of new boroughs. 

The great exceptions to the general scheme of urban 
local government in England are provided by the metro- 
politan area, whose total population in 1911 formed more 
than a fifth of the population of England and Wales. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the legislature sub- 
jected it to separate and anomalous schemes of adminis- 
tration ; and in 1889, what have since become only its 
more central portions were formed into the ‘ county of 
London ’, an area of about 117 square miles, with a county 
council exercising many of the powers of a county 
borough council over a population which in 1911 num- 
bered 4,523,000. This county council has become the 
single authority for education, main drainage, fire brigade, 
and many branches of inspecting work throughout its 
area, and, except in the City of London, for lunatic 
asylums, tramways, and bridges. It is also the principal 
authority for parks, large improvements, and work under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, as well as for 
a host of minor services. Bui, unlike a county borough 
council, it has other local elected authorities within its 
borders, who are entrusted with some of the most important 
local functions. These are (1) the Corporation of the City 
of London, an ancient unreformed body which the suc- 
cessive Municipal Corporation Acts of the nineteenth 
century spared, and which within a central area of about 
one square mile discharges nearly all the ordinary func- 
tions (excepting education, but including police) of a 
borough council ; (2) twenty-eight ‘Metropolitan Borough 
Councils ’ created by the London Government Act, 1899, 
and having jurisdiction over areas whose populations in 
1911 varied from 49,357 in Holbom and 50^659 in Stoke 
Newington to 311,360 in Wandsworth and 827,403 in 
Islington. These twenty-eight councils have each a mayor, 
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aldermen, and councillors, much as do ordinary borough 
councils, but their functions are far more restricted ; they 
are however considerable, comprising nearly the whole 
of the administration of the Public Health Acts, the 
maintenance and cleansing of all streets except certain 
main roads, and many minor matters, such as libraries, 
baths, and washhouses. In respect of public health the 
London County Council, which has also a Public Health 
Department, is supposed to exercise a supervisory control 
over the borough councils, but, as no means have been 
provided for making it effective, it remains nominal. The 
borough councils have to apply to the London County 
Council for loans, but the discretion of the latter to refuse 
them cannot be used arbitrarily. On the other hand, tho 
borough councils have several means of harassing the 
county council. One much used has been their so-called 
•tramway^ veto*, whereby any metropolitan borough 
council can absolutely prevent the London County Council 
from laying a new tramway across any of its area, except 
on the borough council’s terms. 

This dual system was set up in the county of London Dmil mi- 
upon the ground that its area and population were too 
large to be administered entirely by one central body. the 
It is defended as being democratic and giving free play London^ 
to local interest. It is criticized as being inefficient and 
costly, and also as involving great inequality of nnancial 
burden as between different metropolitan areas. The 
latter evil, which is enhanced by the subdivision of the 
county f or poor-law purposes, has been mitigated by Acts 
of 1867 and 1894, establishing a Common Poor Fund and 
a Rate Equalization Fund for London. But the inequali- 
ties are still marked. For instance, in 1912-13 the local 
taxation of the City stood at 6«. Sd. in the £ on the rate- 
able value, that of Westminster (St. James’s Parish) at 
6«. 4d. in the £, and that of Kensington at 6«. lOd. in 
the £ ; while among the poorer districts it rose to 8s. lid. 
in the £ for Bermondsey, 8s. 8d. in the £for Camberwell, 

8s. lOd. for Woolwich, and 11s. 8d. for Poplar. Sf^parato 

Other metropolitan anomalies are numerous. The»i>eciai 
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adminig- greatest is that the police, which elsewhere throughont 
^Bngland are controlled by the local authorities, are here 

areas. a special force under a Commissioner responsible to the 
Home Office, i. e.*to the central government. This is so 
not only in the county but throughout Greater London, 
the City of London alone eiccepted. Again, the water- 
supply of the county and most (though not all) of the 
Greater London areas was, by the Metropolis Water Act, 
1902, entrusted to an entirely anomalous Water Board, 
composed of sixty-six members chosen by over 50 different 
authorities. Again, the provision of isolation hospitals 
is undertaken in London by an anomalous Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, somewhat similarly made up of the 
nominees of the thirty-one London Boards of Guardians 
and the Local Government Board. And there are many 
other examples. What they show is that the legislature 
has constantly regarded London as requiring, pn account 
partly of its size, partly of its metropolitan character, a 
system of local government differing materially from that 
of the other English towns. How far the differences were 
necessary in the circumstances is matter of controversy ; 
but there can be no doubt that their general tendency has 
been to diminish popular control over the local services, 
and also to increase their cost. 

Variations Outside the metropolis, the variations of town govem- 

normal are mainly a matter of history, and 

ment. seldom of more than picturesque interest, e. g. some 
towns are entitled to be called ‘ cities ’, because they are 
the seats of bishops, or because the Crown (as in the cases 
of Sheffield and Cardiff) has granted them the title. In 
a few the mayor is entitled ‘ Lord Mayor’. Some eigh- 
teen boroughs, which had sheriff of their own before the 
Municipal Coi^orations Act, 1835, and have still, are 
quaintly termed 'counties of cities ’ (or ‘ of towns ’). Some 
rather more material variations affect the administration 
of justice. Thus in any borough, and any urban district 
of over 25,000, tiie Crown may, if petitioned, appoint a 
Stipendiary Magistrate to do ^e criminal work of petty 
sessions. This, which means nothing less than the sub- 
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stitution of a paid trained judge for unpaid untrained 
ones, is still relatively rare. More common, because grati- 
fying to the ambition of local councillors, is a separate 
Commission of the Peace, which on petition may be 
granted to any borough by the Crown. Some boroughs 
have also a separate court of quarter sessions; whose 
judicial work, unlike that of a county quarter sessions, 
must be done by a ‘ Recorder ’ — a barrister appointed by 
the Crown and paid by the borough. 

• 

8. Constitution and Practical WorTcing of Town Councils 

All English municipal councils have certain broad 
features in common. All consist entirely of unpaid '‘^"***'‘^‘‘** 
members, chosen without any expert qiialiiication. All 
employ a paid staff, partly clerical, partly technical, to 
carry out their decisions. All decide their policy through 
the committee system shortly to be described. All, so far 
as they seek additional revenue by taxation, have but 
a single tax which they are empowered by the State to 
impose — the ‘ rate *, or tax levied on the assessed annual 
value of buildings and land. The first, third, and last of 
these features are practically confined to the United 
Kingdom among European countries. The third is per- 
haps the most interesting to a student of institutions, 
forming as it does an elaborate and spontaneously-evolved 
alternative to the Cabinet system which has been developed 
at Westminster, and the various bureaucratic systems 
adopted in continental towns. 

The council of a borough (of any kind or size) consists Town 
of a Mayor (or Lord Mayor), aldermen, and councillors. mMoUrV 
The latter alone are popularly elected ; they each sit for »***!»• 
three years, and a third of them are elected every year ; 
so that at any given time the electorate can only change at 
most a third of the elected persons. The municipal voters 
in London and in urban districts include all who have 
votes for Parliament (i. e. owners and ‘ lodgers ’ as well as 
occupiers) ; but in boroughs only the resident (within 
seven miles) and rated occupiers of rateable property 
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within the area. Women, if qualified as resident occu- 
piers, have votes in both cases ; marriage formerly dis- 
qualified them in boroughs, but since the passing of the 
Qualification of Women Act, 1907, some revising barristers 
have allowed married women’s votes even there. The 
aldermen are elected by the councillors ; they each sit 
for six years, and their number must be one-third of the 
councillors. They are not chosen for any expert qualifica- 
tion, nor paid any salary, nor do they form any kind of 
second .chamber, like the Magistral of a German town. 
Most (though not all) councils choose their aldermen from 
among the councillors ; some practically promote the 
latter in a rota according to seniority. Most regard the 
aldermanships as party perquisites and rewards; com- 
paratively few use them as a means for strengthening 
the council with able men from outside the party arena. 
As the aldermen are chosen on the morrow of an election 
of councillors, an important leader defeated at the polls 
is often restored to the Council in this way. The Mayor 
is elected by the aldermen and councillors. His ojBGlco is 
annual ; in small towns, where men suitable for it are 
few, he is sometimes re-elected year after year ; in larger 
towns, where it is more sought after and entails expense 
on the holder, he is usually content with once holding it. 
He represents the council on ceremonial occasions ; he 
presides at its meetings ; and he is an ex officio member 
of all its committees. But he has no special executive 
powers ; and it is even difficult for him while Mayor to 
influence markedly the policy of the council, because his 
position in the chair carries with it an obligation not to 
take any party line. He thus is very unlike such different 
types as the German, Belgian, French, or American 
Mayors ; he is really modelled on the British monarch, 
who reigns and receives honour but does not rule. The 
expense which he must meet for entertaining is often 
very heavy, and in a few of the larger cities a municipal 
contribution is made towards it ; but there is never ques- 
tion of a salary in the true sense, though the boroughs 
have power to pay one. The Mayor (unless a woman) is 
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a justice of the peace, and presides over the borough 
bench of magistrates during his year of office. 

If a town is an urban district, its council, as we liave iTriian 
seen, has no Mayor and no aldermen. -It merely elects councils 
a chairman, who as such has practically no public status, and L.c.c. 
The London County Council, which in some res 2 >ects may * * 
be regarded as the premier English municipality, has 
likewise no Mayor ; but it has aldermen, of the same 
type as a borough’s but half as numerous. An important 
distinction is that the whole of its councilloi*^ retire 
simultaneously once every three years. The same is the 
case with the Metropolitan Borough Councils. It is thus 
possible, and indeed not unusual, as in the case of Parlia- 
ment, for the electorate to make at one stroke a complek: 
change in tlio dominant party and policy. The con- 
tinuity, which is characteristic of borough councils, is 
thus mueli<liininishe(l, and party spirit much accentuated. 

Urban district councils may, and many do, adopt this 
S 3 ^stem. On urban district councils it has been possible 
ever since their inception for women to sit. The Quali- 
fication of Women Act, 1907, enabled them (whether 
married or single) to sit on borough councils and the 
London County Council ; though as a councillor must bo 
a voter, and it is difficult for most women to be municipal 
voters, the extension gave less than might appear. Com- 
paratively few women have been elected either as council- 
lors or as aldermen; but those who have boon have in 
nearly every case served with marked credit. The iirst 
important town to choose a woman for its Maj'or was 
Oldham (1910). 

Thus the councils are constituted entirely of lay or siarr;iiifi 
non-expert persons. In England the place of the (jualified 
expert is not on a council, but on its staff. At the head 
of every municipal staff is the Clerk (usually a qualified 
solicitor). The council’s clerical employees are under his 
more immediate direction, but he exercises a (certain 
overlordship over the other chief officers, who may be 
many or few and have large or small departments under 
them according to the size of the town and its council’s 
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powers. Certain officers are required to be appointed by 
statute. Every town council must appoint a Treasurer, 
who must be a different person from the Clerk. In a 
small town it often appoints to this office the manager of, 
or a partner in, some bank; in larger towns there is a 
full-time officer, who combines the positions of Treasurer 
and Accountant, and is responsible for accounts as well as 
finance. The London Coimty Council’s ‘Comptroller’ 
presides over the largest department of this type. Again, 
as sanitary authority every town council must appoint 
a Medical Officer of Health, a Surveyor, and an Inspector 
of Nuisances. Every council which is a police authority 
must appoint a Chief Constable. The council of a large 
county borough may employ any of the following chief 
officers, each with a department of his own ; the Clerk ; 
the Treasurer ; the Solicitor ; the Chief Constable ; the 
Medical Officer of Health (who is usually c(lso School 
Medical Officer, though this is largely a distinct post) ; 
the Inspector of Nuisances ; the Surveyor ; the Engineer ; 
the Architect ; the Water Engineer ; the Education Officer 
(various titles) ; the Asylums Clerk ; and officers of some 
standing responsible for, e. g., fire brigade, stores, or parks. 
There may also be officers in charge of ‘ trading ’ depart- 
ments, e. g. a Tramways Manager ; a Gas Engineer ; an 
Electrical Engineer ; a Housing Manager ; and important 
consulting officers, e. g. an Analyst and a Chemist. 
Further there will be heads of institutions — the Medical 
Superintendent of the Asylum ; the Chief Librarian of the 
Free Libraries ; the Director or Curator of the Art Gallery 
or Museum ; and so on. On the legal side there will be 
the Hecorder (appointed by the Crown but paid by the 
borough) ; the Coroner ; the Clerk of the Peace (usually 
the Town Clerk); and the Clerk to the Justices. The 
multifarious and somewhat miscellaneous duties of inspec- 
tion, which devolve on the council — inspection of weights 
and measures, of theatres and music-halls, or of hackney 
carriages ; inspection under the Explosives Acts, the Shop 
Acts, or the Employment of Children Act — are variously 
dealt with; most of them being ofben grouped in one 
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department, of which the largest example is the London 
County Councirs Department of Public Control. Many 
councils have a Works Department, to do by direct 
labour engineering and building work, especially * jobbing* 
work. Far the largest was that established in 1893 by 
the London County Council ; it was abolished in 1909, 
but the decision is still a matter of controversy, and has 
not been generally imitated elsewhere. The London 
County Council also established in 1893 a separate 
Statistical Department, whose work was of high quality ; 
but although such a department is common in groat 
Continental cities, it found no imitators in England, and 
was closed in 1912. In smaller towns many of the ollicei's 
above enumerated will not be needed, of course ; ana 
many will be professional men in private practice, 
employed part-time. Only a few posts, it will be seen, 
are statuU>ry; the rest are at each councirs discretion. 

When we consider the questions of audit and of control 
by the central government, we shall understand why the 
practice is so far from uniform. Even as between large 
towns, which are generally comparable, the scheme of 
chief and subordinate officers varies remarkably. 

How are these trained staffs brought, in practice, under Commit- 
the control of the lay membership of the councils ? Both, 
it must be remembered, may be large bodies ; some councils tiiority. 
have over 100 members and over 10,(X)0 employees. Does 
the council fix only the barest outlines of policy, and 
leave the details to be filled in bureaucratically? Or 
does it, like Parliament, depute one of its number to be 
the head of each department and normally trust the 
details to him, save once a year when his handling of 
them is discussed? It takes neither course; it settles 
policy both in outline and in detail far more fully than 
Parliament does in the corresponding case ; yet it has 
no Ministerial heads of departments, no Cabinet, no 
Premier. Instead it has committees, on which, as a rule, 
all parties are represented in proportion to their strength 
on the council. Each important branch of the council's 
work is referred to such a committee, which will meet 
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weekly, fortnightly, or monthly according to the amonnt 
of business, and supervises the action of the staff with 
great minuteness. Ordinarily no business can come before 
the full meeting'of the council except in the form of a 
report from a committee which has considered the sub- 
ject. How far any committee is obliged to report to the 
council, and how far it can act in the council’s name 
without thus seeking its approval, are matters which the 
council itself settles in fixing the committee’s order of 
reference. Great autonomy has sometimes been con> 
ceded to committees. Thus the Nottingham (county 
borough) Council transferred to its Public Health Com- 
mittee, by a local Act of Parliament, practically the 
whole of its duties as local sanitary authority under the 
Public Health Acts; indeed, it may be considered to 
have constituted the committee the sanitary authority. 
Again, the A^lums Committee of any asylunv authority 
has a peculiar statutory independence. In London the 
Asylums Committee of the county council has authority 
from year to year over all matters within its reference 
which involve maintenance expenditure only; its de- 
cisions require the confirmation of the parent body solely 
where capital expenditure is involved. But the common 
tendency is otherwise. Councils usually compel their 
committees to submit all but trifling decisions to them 
for confirmation, so that they may, if desired, be fully 
and publicly debated. But when so submitted, the 
recommendations of committees are in the vast majority 
of oases confirmed. 

The work of the committees is nearly always distin- 
guished by two features : the membership includes repre- 
sentatives of all parties, and the meetings are held in 
private. The great advantage is that questions are con- 
sidered on their merits, without much party distraction ; 
the disadvantage is that uniformity and continuity of 
policy, or, indeed, any hold of intelligible principles, 
sometimes almost disappear, save so far as they may be 
preserved by a good chairman or strong chief officers. 
On the London County Council, where parties are much 
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more sharply divided than is iisual in English municipal 
politics, the chairmen of all (or all the important) com- 
mittees are appointed from the dominant party, tuid their 
position approximates to that of Ministers, who collectively 
form a kind of Cabinet, and whose decisions are supported 
by Whips. This, to some extent, diminishes both the 
merits and the drawbacks of the system as ordinarily 
'worked ; but even so it leaves to the oi^inary member of 
a committee great scope for activity and influence. Tlu> 
complaint of the ‘private member* of Parliament, that 
he has no influence and nothing to do but obey ordorsi 
does not arise under the municipal committee system. 

The number of these committees varies, like that of ^s’^****^** 
the chief officers, according to the scale of the councirs tions of* 
work. A few are statutory. Such are the Finance 
Committee, for all councils ; the Watch Committee, for 
all which are police authorities; the Education Com- 
mittee, for all which are education authorities; the 
Asylums Committee, tor all which are asylums authori- 
ties. The Education Committee is remarkable in that, 
by statute, it must include co-opted members who are 
not mombers of the council. Its work is bO heavy, and 
its ex])onditure ordinarily forms so considerable a part of 
a councirs whole outlay, that its sub- committees have 
almost the importance of committees. For the rest, the 
mapping-out of committees varies much even as between 
boroughs of similar size. It is usual to have at the apex 
a General Purposes Committee, on which the chairmen 
of all the other committees have places, with or without 
additional members. An important variation in practice 
relates to the hour of committee meetings. An increasing 
number of the smaller councils hold them in the evening, 
which enables professional and working men to attend 
them without detriment to their private occupations. 

But the larger councils have found it impracticable to 
follow suit, and the tendency of their ever-growing work 
is to make such demands on the time of their active 
members as are incompatible with the earning of a 
living. Whether in face of this tendency the councils 
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can continue to consist wholly of unpaid members, is 
an interesting question. It is certain that many coun- 
cillors are harder worked than many members of 
Parliament. 

The last point mentioned at the head of this section 
may be briefly dealt with, but is of great importance. 
An English municipality, unlike all Continental muni- 
cipalities, has only a single tax, which it can impose, 
increase, or diminish at its own will. And that tax, a 
heavy rate in the pound on the annual value of all land 
and buildings in the area (levied on the occupiers), has 
no sort of continental counterpart Descended directly 
from the Elizabethan Poor Bate of 1601, modified and 
developed by piecemeal evolution but never planned out, 
reported upon most elaborately by Parliamentary Com- 
missions and Departmental Committees but never flinda- 
mentally overhauled by legislation, it is beyond question 
the most unpopular tax in the country. It used to be 
justified as a kind of rough income-tax; but now that 
under modem conditions no even rough proportion can 
be traced between the amount of a man's income and the 
value of the premises which he occupies, it has no apparent 
equity and obviously oppresses certain classes, especially 
shopkeepers. The Education Act, 1903, entailing enor- 
mous additions to the expenditure which municipalities 
are compelled to meet from this source, gave the last turn 
to the screw. Two points must be noted about the result- 
ing ‘ education rate ’ : (1) it is extraordinarily varied as 
between towns which have a large population of working- 
class children and towns which have not (e.g. in 1912 it 
was 2s. Sd. in West Ham, 28. 2d. in Hull, V^d. in East- 
bourne, and 9^. in Bournemouth) ; (2) it definitely makes 
the working-olass population unremunerative to the muni- 
cipality (i.e. the average yield to the rates from a work- 
man’s house is less than the average cost of educating his 
children), and not a few authorities have adopted a definite 
policy, by building by-laws and othertnse so far as they 
can, of keeping workpeople out of their areas. Apart 
from local variations and viewing the rate throughout 
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the couutiy, one may say that the high figures at wliieli 
it nearly everywhere stands have brought municipal 
progress almost to a standstill The electors irresj)ectivo 
of party will not have it, unless it call be financed in 
some other way. Hence has come a marked slowiug- 
down of English municipal effort in the twentieth contuiy, 
contrasting with its forward activity at the end of the 
nineteenth, and also with the contemiiorary progress of 
German towns. Few councils dare undertake new work, 
unless it is either quite inexpensive or in the nature of 
remunerative trading. 

4. The Control of the Central Government 

English municipalities are much freer than either 
German or French from the control of the central govern- 
ment. The reformers, who in 1835 gave them their 
present democratic constitution, sto])ped there ; they wore 
content to have them each responsible to their local 
electors. This freedom has, however, been since modified 
for three main purposes — police, public health, and edu- 
cation ; in regard to which the municipality lias a certain 
dependence on tlie Homo Oflico, the Local Government 
Board, and the Board of Education respectively. 

The control of the Homo Office and tho Board of Edii- Homo 
cation is exercised through grants in aid. Every borough 
which is a police authority (excepting tho anomalous City Kauration 
of London) receives annually from the National Excho(|Uor 
one-half the cost of tho pay and clothing of its police 
force, subject to an annual certificate from tho Homo 
Office that the force is efficient in respect of numbers and 
discipline. This system is generally agreed to have 
worked singularly well, as providing a moans whereby 
local autonomy and initiative is reconciled wdth the 
levelling up of local services to a national standard. Tho 
relations between the councils as local education authori- 
ties and the Board of Education are very similar. A 
variety of grants are made for different kinds of educa- 
tion, and each is subject to the councils’ complying with 
the Board’s rules and satisfying its inspectors. 

oc2 . 
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The control of the Local Government Boards which 
administers no grants in aid, is of a more miscellaneous 
description. It controls urban district councils by audit- 
ing their accouilts, but it has not this right against 
borough or county borough councils. In compelling local 
authorities to maintain a standard of public health, it 
has as a rule no weapon save the very clumsy one of 
mandamuH^ i.e. a High Court action. In all cases where 
a municipality seeks new powers from Parliament, its 
wishes carry great weight. Its approval is also generally 
required for the promulgation of local by-laws. In these 
two last ways it does much to codify and set up a standard 
of local practice throughout the country ; though its 
powers are always rather restrictive than motive. They 
are constantly being added to by legislation, and by some 
recent measures (e. g. Part II of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909) the business of legislation itself has 
been extensively devolved on the Board. 

Each of the three central departments thus concerned 
is presided over by a Cabinet Minister. But there is 
nothing corresponding to the dictatorial authority of the 
Minister of the Interior in Prance or Prussia. On the 
imaiicial side the principal grants in aid are, as we have 
seen, administered by the Home Office and Hoard of 
Education, and are conditional on efficiency. But those 
are far from being the only sums flowing from the National 
Exchequer to the municipalities. At different times 
different Governments have on different principles started 
many such streams, some now mere rivulets ; and none 
has yet systematized and reconciled them. An important 
type is that of ‘ assigned revenues ’ favoured by the late 
Lord Goschen. In this the proceeds of certain national 
taxes are merely paid over to the local bodies, with no 
guarantees as to efficiency. The total amount of local 
expenditure covered by payments from the National 
Exchequer in 1912 was less than one-third. 

Nothing illustrates better the autonomy of the English 
boroughs than their exemption from any kind of govern- 
ment audit. Their constitution expressly provides for the 
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appointment of their own auditors. Of these there must 
be three every year, one nominated by the Mayor and 
two elected by the borough voters. These * elective ’ 
auditors are not very adequate for wcPrkaday purposes ; 
and it is the practice of many town councils to employ in 
addition professional auditors to conduct a continuous 
audit of their accounts. 

5. Extensions of Municipal Acfirify 

The duties cast on atypical town council are extronioly Un(u*H 
important ; they include, as we have seen, the police, the 
education, the sanitation, the paving and lighting, the 
building regulation, the fire protection, and the control 
of a great variety of inspecting services. These duties 
maybe added to in one of two main ways: (1) by the 
councirs acting under one of the permissive clauses of 
the public, general Acts of Parliament (e. g. the Public 
Health Act, 1875, permits sanitary authorities to do a 
host of tilings which very few ever do), or by its adopting 
one of the so-called ‘ adoptive ’ Acts (e. g. free libraries, 
baths, and washhouses are provided under the powers 
conferred by such Acts) ; (2) by promoting in Parliament 
a private Bill. Every counci I is subject to the doctrine 
of modovn English law regarding corporations, whereby 
they can only Ingallj^ do what the legislature has em- 
pow'ered them to do. If, therefore, a council desires tf) 
do anything, e.g. ( onstruct a tramway, which it is not 
einj)owered to do either under a general Act or an adopt ive 
Act, it must obtain a private Act. This is done usually 
ill one of two ways, either by promoting a Bill under iho 
conditions laid down by the Borough Funds Acts, 1872 
and 1003, or by obtaining from the Local Government 
Board a Provisional Order, which in duo course may bo 
confirmed by Parliament. The latter method is only 
available in certain classified cases ; its sole advantage is 
that it costs less. In both cases any opposed measure 
comes eventually before committees of tlic two Houses of 
Parliament, which ivjport to those Houses ; and it may be 
rejected or modified either in the committee stage or on 
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report. In the vast majority of instances the Houses 
abide by the decisions of their committees, which sit as 
quasi-judicial bodies, hearing counsel and witnesses. The 
powers wielded ' by these committees are of obvious 
importance, for it is they which have the moulding of all 
extensions of municipal activity. It is characteristic of 
the English system that such powers should rest not with 
officials but with tribunals of non-official elected persons. 
The advantage is democracy ; the drawback is that these 
Parliamentary committees show some of the capricious- 
ness of amateurs, and while trying to observe a certain 
formal consistency between their decisions often miss the 
inner consistency of a strong and definite statesmanship, 
such as only continuous experience can develop. 

Among the most noteworthy powers which the English 
municipalities have thus obtained are powers to run 
different trading enterprises. These are usually what 
economists term ‘ natural monopolies \ A series of special 
Acts encouraged the town councils to take over water- 
supply. Nearly every county borough, and not a few 
boroughs and urban districts, have also now a municipal 
electric tram service. Some municipalities supply gas ; 
some electric power and light. Municipal markets are 
common ; municipal piers or harbours not uncommon. 
Other municipal enterprises include the carriage of goods, 
the running of motor omnibuses, and the manufacture 
and supply of disinfectants. Others are carried on under 
general or ‘ adoptive’ Acts ; e. g. the building and manage- 
ment of workmen’s dwellings, or the provision of baths 
and washhouses. 

The profit-and-loss result of these enterprises is very 
difficult to ascertain, owing to the absence of any uniform 
system of municipal account-keeping. Some councils, 
for instance, will do as the Salford Council did in 1908-10 
in respect of its tramway enterprise — treat as profit sums 
which ought to have been put to depreciation account, 
and pay them over to the borough fund to relievo present 
ratepayers at the expense of future. Others, like the 
London County Council in respect of its tramway enter- 
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prise since 1907, may after making liberal payments on 
account of sinking fund and depreciation place the rest 
of their surplus to a ‘ general reserve fund which is an 
endowment for future ratepayers at- the expense of 
present. The former will figure as profit-making, though 
they really may be making a loss; the latter as non- 
profit-making, though they may really bo making a 
profit. With these reservations it may be noted that the 
amounts drawn from municipal trading in relief of the 
rates, especially, by the northern towns, are very consider- 
able. In 1912 Manchester thus drew £188,500 (including 
£100,000 from tramways and £50,000 from gas) ; Liver- 
pool drew £167,399 ; Leeds, £115,235 ; Nottingham, 
£85,713 ; Leicester, £62,807. This meant a reduction of 
the rate by 10|d. in Manchester, Is. 3-^d. in Leicester, and 
1^. G^d. in Nottingham. Generally the reduction of rate 
in this manner was most conspicuous in towns of only 
moderate size, e. g. in Dewsbury, Is. B^d. ; in Maccles- 
field and in Darlington, Is. Gd. ; in Halifax, Is. 5id. ; and 
in Stockport, Is. 5d. These figures suflSciently explain 
why municipal trading has gi’own and is growing, and 
why it prevails most in districts where the business spirit 
is keenest. It is also pushed by the Labour interests, as 
the conditions of municipal employment are superior to 
those of private. Practically every municipality employs 
workmen belonging to organized trades on trade-union 
terms, and also pays its unorganized labourers a minimum 
wage decidedly higher than any but the most generous 
employers in its district would pay. 

It may be noted at this point that the standard of 
purity in English municipal life is a high one. Serious 
scandals have been known, but they are rare ; generally 
speaking the committee system involves too much pub- 
licity and too many active critics for them to develop. 
In the large towns a remarkable sum of ability and 
industry is given to the public service on the councils 
without any reward for those who give it excepting public 
esteem. Nor are the councils extravagant. Under the 
present pressure from ratepayers the charge is rather the 
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other way ; they do not really spend enough, especially 
on their public buildings and on the beauty and amenity 
of their towns. 

Borrow- It may be added that the very large capital sums 

capital, required for municipal enterprise are borrowed mainly 
in one of three alternative ways (developed xmder a series 
of Acts beginning with the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882), each of which re- 
quires the approval of the Local Government Board to be 
obtainetj. This is one of the more important kinds of 
control exercised by the Board over larger municipalities. 

6. Other Local Authorities in Towns 

When in the nineteenth century the legislature began 
grappling with urban problems, its first inclination was 
towards appointing an ad hoc authority for each problem. 
Later it pursued the policy of consolidating all local 
public work in the hands of the elected municipality. 
But there still remain some of these separate local 
authorities, either as survivals from the past, or as new 
creations by the legislature, which in approaching new 
problems during recent years has reverted, perhaps with- 
out very full consideration, to the ad hoc method so often 
discredited. 

Poor Law. The principal old survivals are the Boards of Guardians, 
as constituted by the Poor Law Amendment Act 1834, 
which administer relief to the destitute. Poor Law policy 
is identical for town and country, and the boundaries of 
Poor Law Unions, though not unchangeable, have no 
necessary relation to those of municipalities. Each Union 
has a Board of Guardians elected by the widest of the 
English local government franchises. Women are eligible 
for it, and a fair number have been elected. Each Board 
chooses a chairman and appoints a paid clerk ; a paid 
staff, often very large, is employed under the latter. The 
Board usually acts on the advice of committees some- 
what as a municipality does. It enjoys relatively little 
autonom}’’, being closely controlled at all main points by 
the Local Government Board. 
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These Boards excite little public interest and have no 
high reputation. In 1905 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider the Poor Law. In 1909 it reported, 
and its Majority and Minority Reports,- differing in most 
respects, agreed in demanding the abolition of the Boards 
of Guardians. The verdict of the public is shown by its 
apathy at elections. For instance, at the elections for 
Guardians in London in 1913, 44*8 per cent, of the 
Guardianships were uncontested and 78-7 per cent, of the 
electom did not take the trouble to vote. 

Among the newer creations, those not restricted to Distress, 
particular cases and localities are the Distress Committees ' 

and Central Unemployment Bodies under the Unemployed iK^urnnee. 
Workmen Act, 1905, and the local Insurance Committetss 
under the National Insurance Act, 1911. The former are 
purely urban ; they are confined to the metropolis and to 
such boroughs or urban districts as have over 50,000 
population ; they consist of representatives of the munici- 
pality, representatives of the Boards of Guardians, persons 
experienced in the relief of distress, and nominees of the 
Local Government Board. The latter cover the whole 
country ; there is one local Insurance Committee for each 
county and county borough. It consists of representatives 
of the different classes of insured persons, of the medical 
profession, of the Government, and of the county or county 
borough council— tlio last contributing only about one- 
fifth. Neither of these sets of local bodies, it will be seen, 
is 2 )opularly elected ; yet in both cases what Parliament 
has set up are independent authorities, subject only to 
the organs of central government — in tlie one case to the 
Local Goveimment Board, in the other to the National 
Insurance Commissioners. 

7. Some General Features of BngUsh Town Life 

English towns as compared with continental are ugly Appoar- 
but fairly healthy. Unrestrained for four centuries by 
military fortifications, they have always grown laterally 
rather than vertically. The houses are low ; flat-life, 
except in London, is rare and unpopular; the typical 
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English town workman lives in a two-floored, self- 
contained cottage. Till the comparatively recent intro- 
duction of elaborate building by-laws, these were built in 
narrow streets. It was not till 1909 that an Act was 
passed enabling municipalities to undertake the further 
task of town-planning their areas. Four years later com- 
paratively little had been done under it. 

The external effect of this low and little-regulated 
building is sordid. Foreigners visiting English towns are 
struck by the interminable areas of mean houses, the 
narrowness of the streets, the startling absence of trees. 
Tree-planted boulevards, such as nearly every fair-sized 
German or French town boasts, are scarcely to be found 
in England. In the manufacturing towns the smoke 
nuisance is carried to a pitch quite unknown elsewhere in 
Europe. Even in residential districts it is relatively bad, 
owing to the peculiar English preference for^open coal 
fires over closed stoves. 

Health. The following tables show for comparison the death- 
rates for 1911 of typical English towns and certain 
foreign ones : 

Death Bates, 1911 


A. Metropolitan Areas with over a Million Population. 


London (the County) . . . 

15-0 

Chicago 

. . . I4'6 

Certain Motropolitan suburbs— 


New York .... 

. . . 15*1 

Hornsey 

9*5 

Berlin 

. . . 1 5-6 

Walthamstow 

11-6 

Vienna 

. . . 16-4 

Croydon . 

11-8 

Paris . 


Willesden 

IJ'8 

St. Petersburg . . 

. . . 20*8 

East Ham 

12-1 

Moscow 

. . . 27-2 

B. Great Totvns. 


Lcicostor 

i3*,=i 

Rotterdam .... 

. . 12*1 

Bradford (Yorks.) .... 

14-9 

Amsterdam . . . 

. . 12-4 

Bristol 

15** 

Stockholm .... 

. . 127 

Newcastle 

i6*i 

Christiania .... 

• • * 3*5 

Leeds 

i6*4 

Brussels 

• • *3*9 

Hull 

i6*7 

Dresden 

. . 14*6 

Birmingham 

i6*8 

Hambuig .... 

. . 147 

Manchester 

17-0 

Copenhagen . . . 

. . 14*8 

Liverpool 

20‘0 

Munich 

. . 15-8 



Romo 

. . 16*2 



Milan 

. . 20*1 


From these figures it will be seen that the English 
towns in respect of their death-rate range somewhere 
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between those of the Germanic countries on the one hand 
and those of the Latin countries on the other. Most of the 
former have a climate so far similar to the English that 
one is almost compelled to attribute the superiority of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Copen- 
hagen over their English equivalents to superior adminis- 
tration. What is perhaps more surprising is that the 
towns of the United States, whose municipal government 
has been so much criticized, show well by this test. 

Many traditional ideas about English habits need to be Oumos. 
revised as regards the population of modem English 
towns. Games, for instance, and athletics play no part 
in the lives of perhaps 90 per cent., except as spect-ators. 

Cricket and football have for town purposes been largely 
transformed into shows on a commercial basis; the 
lew famous teams, mainly composed of professionals and 
each run^b3»^ a club with a show-ground in one or more 
of the big towns, attract thousands of paying spectators, 
who watch and make bets much as at a racecourse and 
would no more dream of playing themselves than of 
becoming jockeys. While it thus pays well to run playing- 
fields for show-games, it never pays permanently to run 
them for any but rich people to play on themselves. 
Genuine clubs of amateurs find some temporary accommo- 
dation on building land still unripe for development or, 
at the cost of the municipality, in the public parks. But 
the number thus catered for is small, and the clubs are 
mostly subsidized by churches, chapels, politicians, or 
philanthropists. The English town youth, as a class, cares 
so little for games that he will not pay to make them self- 
supporting. He i^refers to spend his money on watching 
professionals and on indoor entertainments. 

Physical culture in the elementary schools has been Physicjii 
much developed since 1902, but its failure to impress 
itself is shown by the very small numbers who attend 
any continuation classes of this kind. There is nothing 
equivalent to the cult of gymnastics so widespread in 
central Europe. The association, however, of school 
swimming lessons with municipal swimming-baths has 
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made athletic swimming, at the ratepayers* expense, 
genuinely popular in some towns, especially in the North. 
More widespread is the work of ‘ boys’ clubs *, now a 
well-recognized branch of voluntary philanthropy, and of 
the ‘ boy scout * movement, which has outpaced and swal- 
lowed up the earlier ‘ lads* brigade * movements. Parallel 
to these last are ‘ girls* clubs * and corps of ‘ girl guides ’. 

Education has since 1902 made great strides, especially 
in the direction of a better mapping out and linking up 
of elementary, technical, secondary, and university edu- 
cation. The Eeport of the Board of Education, 1911-12, 
shows that, whereas in 1900 only some 5,500 children 
from English elementary schools were holding scholar- 
ships from local authorities, in 1911-12 the total number 
holding such scholarships or free places at approved 
secondary schools was 52,583 (27,572 boys and 25,011 
girls). Much progress was made during the same period 
in the development of teachers* training colleges, the 
substitution of trained for untrained teachers, the in- 
creased supply of secondary schools, and the diminution 
of the excessive size of elementary school classes. The 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, under which, among others, 
juvenile labour exchanges were established, has led to 
an elaborate machinery being developed for placing 
ex-school-children in suitable occupations. Lastly the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, which 
compelled loccal education authorities to have their chil- 
dren medically inspected and empowered them to supple- 
ment inspection by treatment, has started a system of 
physical ‘ children’s care*. to the development of which great 
public attention has been drawn. With this last may be 
connected the public feeding of necessitous school-chil- 
dren under the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906. 
The new semi-municipal development of universities in 
the great modern to wns— Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Cardiff, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Bead- 
ing, &c. — also dates largely from the twentieth century.^ 

' [On education, see further chapter vi in the General volume (VI) 
in tills series.] 
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Indoor entertainments in English towns Avoro never so Indoor 
much patronized as since 1900. About that date began 
a great development of the music-halb connected with 
the concentration of music-hall management in a few 
great central syndicates, who effected enormous econo- 
mies by a pooling system. Under these auspices music- 
halls grew apace in the suburbs of large cities and in 
relatively small towns, as well as in the great centres. 

A few years later that still cheaper and still more localized 
institution, the cinematograph hall, came into its enor- 
mous popularity. Beside music-halls and ‘ cinemas ’ the 
regular theatre barely holds its own ; it does not increase 
its vogue. Concerts and lectures, menageries and circuses 
have lost ground ; and fashions like roller-skating prove 
transitory. There are no publicly endowed theatres or 
opera-houses in the English towns, and opera scarcely 
exists. I^; is occasionally given by travelling companies, 
but otherwise is merely a fashionable exotic, performed 
mainly in foreign languages for short seasons at one 
or other of two high-priced London theatres. With rare 
exceptions, due to conscious local artistic effort, all the 
plays acted outside London are acted by travelling com- 
panies, who merely hawk round the provinces the various 
London successes. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in English town life. Social 
as compared with what preceded it, is its impersonal 
note. In the towns people mix increasingly little with 
their next-door neighbours. Few men’s personal records 
are widely known; still less the record or standing of 
their families. Responsibility is thus diminished, though 
the sense of equality is increased. Between working 
under orders and watching a provided entertainment, 
most people’s days can be passed with little initiative 
outside the home. The home itself is much weakened ; 
and among the working classes the day and evening 
schools of the children, the working-man’s club of the 
father, and the penny ‘ cinema ^ which all attend down 
to the baby in arms, leave little time for domesticity. 
Whether the hold of religion slackens may be debated ; 
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but its exercise has certainly become far less a domestic 
and far more exclusively an institutional matter. 

At the same time drunkenness has steadily diminished, 
not least during the twentieth century ; the percentages 
of illiteracy and of crime have both fallen very low ; the 
percentages of pauperism are lower than at any time 
during the nineteenth century. It has been much argued 
whether latterly the rise of wages has kept pace with the 
rise of prices ; but there can be little doubt that in nearly 
every social class the current standards of food and 
clothing are decidedly higher than they were within the 
recollection of the older people. Among the luxuries, 
which have enormously increased, not the least important 
is travelling. Town workpeople spend a relatively very 
high proportion of their savings on trips and excursions. 
They are also increasingly mobile in regard to residence ; 
and the old distribution of the English and Welsh people 
into many more or less segregated types, each settled in its 
special district and talking its special dialect, has steadily 
diminished in proportion as town life has developed. 
From the great amalgamation of types which goes on in 
centres like London and Manchester, new types, still 
indistinct, seem to be emerging. 

Peculiakities op Scottish Towns 

Scotland Scotland at the 1911 census contained about one-ninth 
dependent the population of Great Britain, one-tenth of the 
part of United Kingdom. Over a third of its inhabitants were 
living in the seven Scottish towns which exceeded the 
50,000 limit. Besides these, a large number of Scottish 
people live under some sort of urban government in some 
seventy other ‘ royal ’ or ‘ parliamentary ’ burghs, as well 
as in the important ‘police' burghs. There are pro- 
portionately more little town administrations in Scotland 
than in England, because, as on the Continent, peace 
and civil order were established later and the security 
of a walled town was valued longer. 

Though Scotland and England have been united poli- 
tically for over two centuries, each has its own separate 
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system of law, separate central government departments 
and judiciary, and separate local government. The sepa- 
rateness of the last is in appearance complete. Hardly 
any statutes affecting English local government affect 
Scottish, and those only with modifications. Parliament 
scarcely enacts the simplest principle without a sepai*ate 
statute for each country. For instance, in 1908, when it 
wished to abolish the disqualification of women for sitting 
on town councils, it must needs pass two short Acts — one 
for England and Wales, the other for Scotland. 

But the dualism is more apparent than real. I?'or three 
centuries the administration of the two kingdoms has 
grown towards a common pattern, and since 1832 reforms 
adopted in the one have usually been adopted in the 
other. In local government many differences of nomen- 
clature remain, but few of substance, except the survival 
in Scotland of ad hoc School Boards. The Scottish town 
dweller is subject, as a rule, to three local authorities : 
the town council, the parish council, and the school 
board. We will briefly consider them in this order. 

Town councils are now regulated by the Town Councils Typos of 
(Scotland) Act, 1900, under which the differences between **“*'*^''‘”* 
the various types of Scottish burghs are practically effaced. 

Of these types there are mainly four : 

1. A Eoyal Burgh, like the old English boroughs, is 
a corporate body set up by a charter from the Crown. 

The anomalies of these burghs were reformed by statute 
in 1833, two years before Parliament reformed those of 
the English boroughs. 

2. A Parliamentary Burgh is one which, following the 
redistribution of Parliamentary seats in 1832, had by an 
Act of 1833 a magistracy and council like that of a royal 
burgh given to it, whereas it had none before. 

8. A few ‘ Burghs of Barony ’ or of * Eegality ’ are 
historically interesting relics of feudalism, but have now 
been assimilated to the rest, and have the whole of the 
provisions of the Town Councils (Scotland) Act, 1900, 
applied to them. 

4. The name ‘Police Burgh* is popularly given to a 
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town which has been formed into a burgh under one of 
the Police (Scotland) Acts [1862, 1892, and 1898]. Under 
these Acts seven householders of any place with over 700 
inhabitants may petition the sheriff, who must then take 
prescribed steps (including, if seven voters demand it, a 
poll) to ascertain the wishes of the public ; if these are 
found to be in favour of a burgh constitution, he proceeds 
to declare the place a burgh and to fix its boundaries, 
subject to certain rights of appeal to the Court of Session. 
This remarkably free and democratic procedure, whereby, 
practically, the inhabitants of any fairly populous place 
can have it made a burgh if they please, has no parallel 
in England. It was much used in the nineteenth century 
by towns of modem growth. The constitution of such 
councils is now, like those of other burghs, fixed by the 
Town Councils Act, 1900. 

Town ^ A Scottish town council consists of a provost, bailies, 
and councillors. The provost and bailies correspond to 
the English mayor and aldermen, and are elected simi- 
larly. They differ in that their functions include those 
exercised in England by a commission of the peace. 
They are, indeed, collectively known as the magistracy. 
The number of bailies in a given town, as of councillors, 
is fixed now by statute on a rough population basis. The 
councillors are elected for three years, one-third annually. 
The electorate includes all who are on the parliamentaiy 
register and all who would have been but for (1) being 
peers, or (2) being women (including married women), or 
(3) having removed from one part of the municipal area 
to another, or (4) residing over seven miles from the 
municipal boundary. A woman, married or single, may 
be either councillor, bailie, or provost ; but if provost or 
bailie, does not sit as a magistrate, an extra bailie being 
appointed to do her magisterial work. The main features 
of English municipal administration are all reproduced 
by the Scottish town councils, which consist of unpaid 
amateurs, work through committees, employ paid officers, 
are financed by a local rate, and are confined within the 
circle of powers conferred by Parliament in the same 
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way. A few, and notably the great municipality of 
Glasgow, have taken a leading part in the shaping of 
British municipal progress. 

Next in importance in the Scottish towns is the parish Parisli 
council. In England the parish council is only a living 
body in rural districts. In Scotland parish councils are 
divided into ‘landward’ (rural) and ‘burghal’ (urban), 
while some are partly landward and partly burghal. In 
burghal parishes the election procedure and the electorate 
are the same as for municipal elections. The council, 
which consists of not less than three nor more than 
thirty-one members, is elected triennially, all retiring 
together. Women, married or single, are eligible. A 
statutory meeting is held annually in December, when 
a chairman is elected and committees appointed. The 
acxsounts are audited by auditors of the Scottish Local 
Government Board. 

The mos‘t important thing for which the parish council 
is responsible is the administration of the Poor Law. It 
does the work of the English Boards of Guardians, its 
powers being conferred by the Poor Law (Scotland) Acts, 
1845-1898, and the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 

1894. Its officers include a Clerk, an Inspector of Poor, 
a Collector of Poor-liates, and a Medical Officer. The only 
one calling for comment is the Inspector of Poor, who is 
the councirs chief executive officer. He enjoys a degree 
of independent authority which no other executive officer 
does in the scheme of British local government. The 
council appoint him but cannot dismiss him ; ho holds 
office ad vitam aut culpam^ the judge of culpa being the 
Scottish Local Government Board. 

Other duties of the parish council include the adminis- 
tration of parochial trusts, assessment and rating, the 
administration of the Vaccination Acts, and of the 
provisions of the Children Act, 1908. In some burghs 
the parish council is also the burial authority and the 
authority for registering births, deaths, and marriages. 

The school board in its present form dates from 1872, School 
but a parochial education authority had existed in Scot- 

1321-1 D d 
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land since 1696. In burghs the Act of 1872 made the 
school board area the same as that of the burgh. The 
boards are elected triennially ; any person who is not 
a teacher in a public or state-aided school, nor a paid 
officer under the school board, is eligible ; the franchise 
is the same as for town and parish councils, but there is 
the rough attempt at proportional representation known 
as the ‘ cumulative vote ’, every elector having as many 
votes as there are seats for his area, but being allowed to 
concentrate them if he likes on single candidates. The 
school board not only is the local authority for elementary 
education, but since 1908 it has a free hand (disputed 
before) to spend what it likes out of the rates, as well as 
the proceeds of various grants, on secondary education. 
The Act of 1908 also makes it its duty to provide con- 
tinuation classes for those over fourteen. 

The interesting point about these school boards is that 
they represent a principle discarded in England, viz. 
that of entrusting education to a local authority elected 
ad hoc, and not to one elected for general purposes. The 
English school boards, started on this principle in 1870, 
were abolished in 1902, but there was little or no talk of 
abolishing the Scottish. The reasons seem to be mainly 
historical, the Scottish educational system being in its 
essentials extremely ancient and deeply rooted in the life 
of the people. 

ScotUsh The departments of the central government controlling 
administration in Scotland correspond closely to the 
tration. English, but have their offices in Edinburgh, and have 
as their Parliamentary head the Secretary for Scotland. 
There is a Scottish Local Government Board, which, like 
the English, combines the central authority for the Poor 
Law with that for public health, housing, and municipal 
affairs generally. There is a Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, with offices in London and Edinburgh, which 
controls the local authorities through grants just as the 
English Board of Education does (pp. 338, 345, &c.). 

SoeUl The general character of Scottish town life is closely 
town life, aggxmilated to EnglisL Especially is this the case with 
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recreation. Workmen in the two countries frequent 
similar variety theatres with the same artistes, similar 
cinematograph halls with the same films, similar football 
matches, often with the same professional players. They 
drink more spirits and less beer, and there is more 
drunkenness. On Sunday the difference of religion 
entails some national divergences, but in the towns they 
are inconspicuous. The most striking external difference 
is in respect of housing. The Scottish workman has not 
the Englishman's craving for house-room, nor hi^ insist- 
ence on a separate house with its own door to the street. 
Instead, therefore, of the expanse of low buildings which 
is typical of English towns, the larger Scottish cities 
consist almost entirely of high buildings ; the workmen, 
and indeed nearly all classes, living in flats, much as in 
Germany. The rents are high— the highest in Britain 
outside London ; and a Blue Book of 1913 upon the cost 
of living showed that, largely but not wholly for this 
reason, the Scottish towns are, excepting London, 
decidedly the dearest in Britain for a workman to live 
in. The census of 1911 showed that Glasgow housed 60-1 
per cent, of its population in tenements of one and two 
rooms ; Edinburgh, 35-2 per cent. ; London, 20«8 per cent.; 
Liverpool, 7-3 per cent. ; Manchester, 2-9 per cent. ; Bir- 
mingham, 1*7 per cent. 


[On local govoriimciit generally see E. Cannan, Tfui llisionj of iMud llahs Works of 
in England, London, 11)12 ; D. O. Dykes, SetMihh Loval Oovernmenf, Edin- roference 
burgli, 1907 ; Sir G. L. Gornme, Lectures on the Principles of Local Government, local 
London, 1897 ; W. Blako Odgera, Local Government, London, 1907 ; J. Red- 
lich and F. W. Hirst, Local Government in England, London, 1903 ; Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, English I^tjcal Government from the devolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act, London, 1906 so'iq. ; Sir K. S. Wright and 
H. llobhouso, .In Outline nf Local Government and Local Taxation, London, 

1906.] 
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THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
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Though the English are essentially an industrial nation, 
neither, the history of their country nor its present 
condition can be fully appreciated without an adequate 
knowledge of the English village. The village, far more 
than the town, is characteristic of our national life, and 
from it have gone forth the great majority of those who 
have made the empire. Description, however, is by no 
means simple, for though all villages have much in common 
and the vast majority have developed from settlements 
with similar characteristics, yet many types, differing in 
no small degree from one another, may be recognized in 
the twentieth century. 

The suburban village is in a great measure the product 
of the last half-century, and in this type may be included, 
not only those villages within thirty miles of the metropolis 
and our large industrial centres, but many of those lying 
within two miles of our county and larger market towns. 
It is characteristic of such villages that a large proportion 
of their inhabitants find employment at a distance, and 
are in consequence more interested in the public affairs 
of the neighbouring town ; there is also, as a rule, more 
money available for the support of local institutions, 
though these often lack the spontaneity often found in 
the true villages, and have in consequence a somewhat 
artificial aspect. 

The industrial village is the product of recent times, 
and bears many of the characters of the urban area, into 
which it not uncommonly develops both in name and 
government as well as form. Even when such villages 
have been converted into urban districts, they frequently 
retain some survivals of their former status. The villages 
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that have grown up around coal mines and quarries 
may be placed in this cat^ory, though the latter seldom 
throw off entirely their rural character. Fishing villages 
are in some respects different again, ‘though many of 
these have grown into seaports or seaside resorts. 

A less common type is the decayed market-town, or Market 
the village which, even without a weekly market, has '"**“*”*■ 
in former times become the centre of local trade. Though 
but little larger or more important than their neighbours, 
these villages have a quasi-urban appearance, an^ this is 
the more remarkable since in many cases their status 
has been in no way superior to that of their neighbours 
since the Norman Conquest. 

But the chief type of the English village, that from Agrioul- 
which nearly all have sprung, is the agricultural village, 
and it is this type that will be described in the following 
pages. Even many of our towns show signs of their 
village origin, and most if not all of them at one time 
possessed their common fields. So the agricultural village 
may be taken as the type from which all our English 
communities have sprung. 

Even among agricultural villages many varieties may Tyiw of 
be found. Some have arisen upon highways, and these 
will be found straggling by the roadside for a mile or village, 
more, while part of their population caters for the needs 
of the traveller. Even when the road has ceased to be 
a highway the form is preserved, and inns are exception- 
ally numerous. A special type of such village is generally 
found at the meeting-place of two highways, and hero 
traders on both routes were wont to exchange com- 
modities. Such villages have \isually, though not invari- 
ably, developed into towns, as has always been the case 
with those situated at fords or bridges. 

A further type, most common in the midlands, is the 
hill village, usually a settlement in a forest clearing. 

There is another type of forest village which is found, 
especially in the south of England, which consists of 
a number of scattered hamlets — a farm-house and a few 
cottages— distributed over an area formerly thickly 
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wooded in the spots where open glades made clearing 
easy. Many such hamlets are often united for the 
purpose of civil and ecclesiastical administration, and it 
is usual to find that the roads connecting them meet at 
one point, forming a star. Such a point has been aptly 
termed the Hunter’s Tryst, and here is the village public- 
house, and often the church and school, though seldom 
a farm or cottage. 

Such are some of the more prominent types of the 
agricultiural village, but innumerable variants are to be 
found, due no doubt to primitive geographical conditions 
and the form of primeval vegetation. Others show 
characteristics of more than one type unevenly blended. 

There is still another type, which is the prevailing one 
in the south of England, and is by no means unusual 
in other parts of the country, the valley village, which, 
from its constant occurrence in one of the kingdioms of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, may fitly be termed the Wessex type. 
This seems to be the central type from which others are 
variants, and around this type grew up that body of 
custom which after the union of the Saxon kingdoms 
became imposed with a certain amount of elasticity upon 
the remainder. This then is the one that will be taken to 
stand for aU, though the reader should remember that in 
so far as a village varies from this type, so will its other 
characteristics tend to be different. 

The valley The essence of the Wessex village was that it was 
placed near a good supply of water, either that of a river 
or of a line of springs, and its chief asset was a length 
of alluvium in the valley bottom to be used as water- 
meadow. In the original settlement of the country — 
whether by the Saxons or by some of their many prede- 
cessors is at present uncertain — ^the great aim seems to 
have been to apportion the alluvium as evenly as possible 
among the various groups of settlers. Where the alluvium 
was wide, settlements arose on either side and the river 
formed the boundary, but in smaller valleys the whole 
width of the alluvium was allotted to one community, 
and the lands belonging to it stretched up the slope on 
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cither side. The huts of the settlers, with the buildings 
for their cattle and the storehouses for their grain, were 
erected on the hard ground beside the meadow, if possible 
on a rising knoll, but within easy reach t>f water. On the 
slopes beyond were the arable fields, stretching as time 
went on, higher and higher up the sides of the valley till 
dense woodland or unprofitable soil made further exten- 
sion impossible. Beyond this again was the waste, con- 
taining woodland, whence building material and fuel 
could be obtained and where pigs could run, or open 
heath or grassland, which provided pasturage for the 
cattle. This extended to the top of the hill, where it 
marched with the waste of the adjoining village. 

An interesting parallel to this type of settlement may Britiah 
be seen in the formation of ranches in the upland valleys 
of British Columbia. Owing to the lack of rainfall in the paralloL 
dry belt to the east of the coast range, water-meadow 
capable oil irrigation is a necessity. The prospective 
rancher first selects his portion of the valley bottom and 
secures the needful rights to water, then builds his log- 
hut on the rising ground by a spring or near a creek. 

The further extension of his ranch follows the lines that 


have been indicated as having taken place in England, 
though owing to the distance between the rivers his 
waste seldom reaches within many miles of the next 
valley. He is free to extend his ranch as far as the 
capital at his disposal and the proximity of his neighbours 
permit, and the waste beyond his control is government 
land, common to all, and on this his cattle range during 
the summer months. 

Such was the primitive English viUage of the Wessex Township, 
type, and many existed a century ago. The other types JJJd 
approximated to this model as nearly as geographical 
circumstances permitted. Such an area was known as 
a township, or the land belonging to a inn or village, and 
in Wessex at least it became known usually, if not 
invariably, in later days as a tithing. It formed also the 
basis of the manor, with which it was often co-extensive, 
as well as of the parish. 
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The parish, the unit of ecclesiastical authority, has been 
also for many years the unit of civil administration ; it 
has in most cases so far supplanted the township that 
the latter has lost its identity, and its bounds cannot 
always be recovered with certainty. The parish was 
originally merely the area which paid tithes to a particular 
church, and certain forest areas, wholly uncultivated, 
were considered as extra-parochial. 

The origin of the parish is imcertain ; it is commonly 
stated that Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 669 to 
690, divided the whole coimtry into parishes, but this 
statement must be accepted with caution. It does not 
seem reasonable to doubt that Theodore introduced into 
this country the idea that the country should be parcelled 
out into areas, in each of which there should be a parish 
priest, but it is highly improbable that he succeeded in 
bringing the scheme to completion, while it can be shown 
that many parishes changed their boundaries even after 
the Norman Conquest. 

That in many cases the parish and the township were 
conterminous is certain, and in many more it seems highly 
probable. Nevertheless, there are many cases where 
a large parish consists of two or more townships, while in 
the west midlands the number of such townships is often 
great. In other areas the reverse is the case, and the 
township has been divided into two or more parishes, 
usually with the same name, but distinguished as great or 
little, east or west, or by such suffixes as Monachoriun, 
Regis, or the name of some manorial lord. In the years 
immediately following the Conquest it was the custom of 
the more powerful abbeys to secure the tithes of townshii>s 
adjoining their churches, and this practice accounts for 
many of the larger parishes. It sometimes occurs that 
a parish consists of several townships and portions of 
others, as the holders of land could at one time grant their 
tithes to the church of their choice. 

In the Middle Ages the parish was merely the ecclesi- 
astical unit while the townships, grouped into Hundreds, 
remained for civil purposes. There was a tendency for 
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the township to become identified in some measure with 
the manor, which, like the parisli, might contain one or 
more townships or only a part. Often the manor and 
parish were conterminous, but this was by no means in- 
variably the case. 

As the jurisdiction of the manor decayed towards the 
close of the Middle Ages, it became more usual for the 
civil administration to be conducted on the parish basis, 
and eventually the township remained only an agricul- 
tural unit and ceased to have any reason for existence 
with the enclosure of the common fields. The successive 
enactments relating to the relief of the poor did more than 
anything else to establish the parish in its civil capacity 
while the periodic meetings of the vestry to attend to 
ecclesiastical affairs provided a convenient assembly for 
the transaction of secular matters, especially when the 
manorial courts had ceased to be held. 

Until recent years parishes had remained practically Eccletii- 
unchanged as to area since the twelfth century, and if addi- 
tional buildings were required for ecclesiastical purposes 
this need was met by the ercHjtion of chapels of ease, lii 
certain cases permanent clergy were appointed to such 
chapels, and these were known as perpetual curates, 
while the area over which they discharged their duties 
was known as a chapelry. Some ancient chapelries, how- 
ever, had been distinct parishes before their absorption in 
the larger parish in the eleventh or early twelfth century. 

The great increase in the population of England caused 
by the industrial revolution, which was followed by a 
revival in the religious life of the country, led to the 
erection of many new churches and the formation of a 
number of new ecclesiastical parishes, whose clergy were 
afterwards granted the title of vicar. Such new ecclesi- 
astical districts did not necessarily become distinct civil 
parishes, though in some cases they were given civil as 
well as ecclesiastical autonomy. The old township basis 
was largely, though not invariably, used for the formation 
of these new parishes and for the determination of their 
bounds. 
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The population of villages necessarily varies, even in 
the case of those that are agricultural. There is a tendency 
for some to increase at the expense of their neighbours ; 
some consist of two townships fused, while others in- 
crease from the proximity of railways or cross-roads, 
or by the multiplication of small holdings. The ordinary 
agricultural township, the population of which has not 
been augmented by some such cause, rarely contains a 
population exceeding 250 persons ; often it is very much 
smaller. 

The inhabitants in most truly agricultural villages are 
very similar. The leading person is the squire or lord of 
the manor, who still has the prestige of earlier days, 
though all the powers that he formerly possessed have 
vanished. If he is the representative of a family long 
connected with the village, he is still looked up to as its 
natural leader and the final arbiter in all village diffi- 
culties ; the position, however, is weakened in the case 
of new-comers, and varies according to the amount of 
interest taken by them in local affairs. 

In many villages the squire is non-resident, living either 
in a neighbouring parish or perhaps in a distant county. 
In thq^e cases it sometimes happens that there is another 
gentleman of property, perhaps a large freeholder, or the 
tenant of the old manor-house, who to some extent 
fulfils the functions of the squire ; but, unless he be 
a cadet of a local family or an adept at county business, 
he is but the shadow of the genuine squire, and in no case 
does he hold to the full the position of the lord of the soil. 
This is especially the case when the squire has leased his 
place to a stranger. 

In addition to the squire, there may be one or two 
gentlemen of private means, retired officers of the army 
or navy and the like, occupying houses, often converted 
from farm-houses no longer needed ; these are seldom 
looked upon as forming part of the community. This 
class has increased since the advent of motors, when 
many an old manor-house, long used as a farm, has been 
converted again into a stately mansion ; tenants of this 
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kind may be found in greater numbers within a mile or two 
of county and market towns. 

After the squire, in importance, comes the parson, whose The 
position is the greater if the squire is non-resident. In 
the nineteenth century the parson was often the younger 
brother of the squire or held a family living which passed 
from father to son, and his position in matters ecclesias- 
tical might be compared with that of the squire in secular 
affairs ; he sometimes even invaded the province of his 
lay colleague. A considerable change has, however, 
occurred during the last half century, owing, in part at 
least, to the fall in the value of tithe-rent-charge. Some 
parsons of the old school are still left, it is true, and a fe^ 
men of the old type still take orders, but the vast majorit y 
of the younger clergy are of a different stamp both by 
birth, education, and experience. While they are, perhaps, 
more efficient and certainly more energetic in the perform- 
ance of their spiritual duties, they are less looked iip to for 
advice in matters secular ; they may be more respected 
and beloved than their predecessors, but their counsels 
seem to carry less weight ; they are the friends of their 
parishioners but not the rulers. 

Below the squire and the parson are the farmers, Th« 
a compact body who usually act in concert and without 
whose goodwill local changes stand little chance of 
success. As successors of the old members of the court 
leet and voters at the vestry meetings they expect to 
be consulted on all local matters of minor importance, 
and in many parts of the country they form the only 
articulate public opinion in existence. 

In old days the farmer class included all holders of land, 
however small, except perhaps tenants of an acre or two, 
but during the nineteenth century, in the days when 
farming returned high profits, most of the smaller holdings 
wore merged into the larger farms. Since the return of 
bad times, in the eighties, there has been a tendency to 
revive the smaller holdings, and the movement has been 
accelerated by several subsequent Acts of Parliament. 

As a result a new class of small holders has arisen who 
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have little in common with their richer neighbours and 
are often in conflict with them. This class is usually 
too much engaged in making a precarious living to enter 
much into public* affairs, but signs are not wanting that 
before long it will become by no means the least im- 
portant factor in the community. 

Trades- Shopkeepers as a class are not numerous ; most vil- 
lages possess one shop which supplies a varied assortment 
of goods, mostly in the nature of food, but it is becoming 
increasingly common for the villagers to pay a weekly 
visit to the market town, there to invest their weekly 
wages in such goods as are offered by the branches of the 
co-operative societies and such-like stores. The larger 
villages alone are proof against this competition. Butchers 
and bakers occur in about half the agricultural villages, 
and all have at least one public-house. 

Grafts- A small though important class are the craftsmen, 
nien,&o. village blacksmith and the wheelwright. 

Estate bricklayers and carpenters are to be found at the 
centre of large properties, while hedgers and ditchers, 
woodmen, and sometimes hay-tiers, thatchers, and well- 
sinkers, live in most villages. In this class may be reckoned 
the parish clerk, the policeman, and sometimes the 
stationmaster, and occasionally one or two men, rather 
more skilled than their neighbours, who pick up a living 
by undertaking a multitude of odd jobs. 

Farm Lastly come the farm labourers, the most numerous 
labourers, of all. Steady and plodding, they have little initiative, 
and less ambition. The quality of their work is said to 
be deteriorating, which seems likely, as the younger 
generation, if possessed of any character or energy, tend 
to search for employment offering more opportunity of 
advancement. The casual labourer, dependent on odd 
jobs, is not often found, and the poorest class in the com- 
munity consists of the old men, who through age or infir- 
mity are past work, and the widows of the agricultural 
labourers. 

Manorial The perusal of old manorial documents shows us that 
courts, (luring the Middle Ages, and to a less extent during the 
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succeeding centuries, there was a real sense of corporate 
unity in the village, and the court rolls are full of evidence 
of the keen interest taken in the welfare of the community. 
Agricultural operations, necessitated hy the system of 
common fields, form the majority of the matters considered, 
but other acts of administration for the good of the village 
are by no means absent. The enclosure of the common 
fields, which took place in some parts as early as the 
sixteenth century, if not earlier, and which was practically 
completed throughout the country before the middle of 
the nineteenth century, changed all this. In most places 
manorial courts ceased to exist, and where they were still 
held it was only for the receipt of quit-rents due to the lord : 
where an unenclosed common exists at the present day 
some semblance of the former interest is taken by tlu^ 
commoners, but this is only the shadow of the earlier 
stale of things. 

As the Influence of the manorial courts waned, that of Vestries, 
the vestry increased. The latter was the chief authority 
for conducting parochial business during the seventeenth 
century, and its vigour survived during the eighteenth. 

During the nineteenth century the vestry books show 
that the interest was declining, and this in spite of the 
revival of religious life in the middle of the century — 
perhaps because of it ; this revival was, in fact, to a great 
extent a clerical movement, not always in harmony 
with village opinion, and there was a tendency to leave 
everything to the parson, who was willing to bear all the 
burden if he could have the sole guidance of the policy. 

The local interest in the proceedings of the vestry con- 
tinued to diminish, until the abolition of the church rates 
in 1868 left little for it to do but to appoint churchwardens 
and overseers, and to attend to the fabric of the church. 

It had, however, by this time become customary for the 
parson, and those who thought with him, to consult the 
vestry as little as possible upon the last point. 

The removal of the administration of the poor law to Pamh 
the guardians in 1836, and the creation of highway boards 
in 1862, though undoubtedly followed by increased 
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efficiency, helped further to destroy communal feeling, 
until towards the end of the nineteenth century all cor- 
porate idea of village life had wellnigh disappeared. It 
was to mend these matters, and to revive an interest in 
local affairs, that parish councils were formed under 
the Local Government Act of 1894. 

In the larger industrial villages, and in others where 
exceptional conditions prevail, this Act has succeeded, 
and the councils command the services of the best men of 
all classes and have much valuable work to show. In the 
truly agricultural parishes, however, unless they be 
exceptionally large, the Act has been practically a dead 
letter. In some villages men of all classes, anxious to 
improve the conditions of their locality, served on the 
councils during the first years of their existence. Many, 
however, were discouraged when they found how limited 
were the powers at their disposal, while the fear of rising 
rates caused the farmers to enter the lists, and with the 
aid of the open votes of their employees they were 
usually successful in monopolizing the seats. The 
agricultural village, therefore, remains much the same as 
it did before the Act was passed. 

The district councils, in which one or two representa- 
tives from each parish within the rural district act as the 
rural sanitary authority, have been on the whole more 
successful. In some areas useful and capable men and 
women, with a real knowledge of the matters to be dealt 
with, have come forward to take their part in public work, 
to the great advantage of the district they serve. But in 
many of the more thinly populated parts of the country 
the district council is but a slightly improved parish 
council, and the main object is to keep the rates as low as 
the Local Government Board inspector will permit. 

On the county councils, however, which were created 
by the Local Government Act of 1888, we find almost 
invariably a different stamp of man. This work has secured 
the services of some of the ablest and best educated of the 
residents in the country side, and in the majority of the 
English shires the work accomplished has been thoroughly 
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and conscientiously performed with extreme fairness and 
corresponding benefit to the area concerned. Unfor- 
tunately all county councillors are not of equal value, 
and there are only too many whose sole object is to obtain 
a cheap popularity by opposing expenditure. These, how- 
ever, usually carry little weight among their colleagues, 
and the chief work of the council is carried on by the 
intelligent minority. The result of this state of things 
is unfortunate. The really effective councillors are over- 
worked, and serve on too many committees to be able to 
give adequate attention to details ; which are necessarily 
left in the hands of the paid staff, with the result, natural 
to all bureaucracies, of an increase in administrative 
expenditure and of the methods usually associated with 
‘ red tape Nevertheless, the county councils may be 
considered as eminently successful, and they have done 
more than all the other councils to forward the welfare 
of the dwellers in our English villages. 

A word must be said about the administration of the Poor iNwr law 
Laws. The terrible revelations of mismanagement disclosed 
by the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report in 1834 caused 
the Government to remove the direction of these matters 
from the parish authorities and to create boards of 
guardians for all the parishes in the newly-created areas 
known as unions. These usually consisted of one market 
town and all the villages that surrounded it, though this 
was not invariably the case. The formation of such boards 
was followed by an immediate improvement and by a 
rapid decline in the rate of pauperism, especially in the 
rural areas. The Local Government Act of 1894 modified 
the system by abolishing the status of the magistrates, 
who had hitherto been ex-officio guardians, and the board 
now consists of the members of the rural district council 
and the guardians elected by the urban area if such exists 
within the union. 

The report of the commission, issued in 1909, on the 
administration of the poor laws, shows that on the whole 
the rural boards are far superior to those in the large 
towns, and that some few, at any rate, are endeavouring 
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to deal intelligently with the problem of poverty. Too 
many, however, are content to jog along in a mechanical 
way, satisfied if they have been as kind to the poor as is con- 
sistent with keeping down the rates, but with no thought 
of a policy for eradicating the evil. The rural guardians, 
as a rule, are painstaking and conscientious, but usually ill- 
informed and without any true grasp of the problems to 
be solved. It is thus not surprising that statistics of 
pauperism show only small signs of improvement. 

The rural districts of England are essentially law-abiding, 
and statistics show that crimes are much less common in 
these areas than in the more densely populated portions 
of the country. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
the people, though poor, are seldom in a state of destitution, 
that the agricultural labourer has but little inventiveness 
or initiation, that the criminal classes prefer the towns 
and .would find difficulty in acquiring a country domicile, 
should they desire it, but most of all to the fact that in 
small sparsely-populated communities the actions of each 
individual arc well known to his neighbours and public 
opinion acts as a powerful restraint. Beyond such techni- 
cal offences as driving without a light after dark, the chief 
crimes are drunkenness and poaching. The former is 
considerably on the decrease, as it is no longer fashionable 
among the younger men, while the latter is often the work 
of the town-dweller. 

The members of the eounty poliee are no doubt far 
more efficient than the village constables, who kept order 
a century ago, and as they are not natives of the village, 
and rarely remain in one post more than five years, they 
are less liable to act in collusion with the disorderly 
characters in the areas under their charge. Their duties 
are usually light, and would be less were it not that their 
services are frequently required at a distance on the 
occasion of race meetings and other large gatherings. 

The police, under their chief constable, are governed by 
the joint standing-committee, which is appointed by the 
justices of the peace and the county council. In practice 
the majority of the members are usuaUy magistrates. 
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so that the police are practically controlled by the 
commission of the peace. Though there is not, as a rule, 
a magistrate living in each village, there is usually 
one within three miles, and his services are required to 
deal with any emergency that may arise. But the majority 
of the cases can wait until the petty sessions, which arc 
held at frequent intervals at almost every market town. 

The county is mapped out into petty sessional divisions, Courta 
which approximate to the areas known as rural districts 
though they do not invariably coincide. If the urban trau*8. 
district round which the petty sessional division centres 
is a borough, Justice is there administered by the borough 
magistrates under the presidency of the mayor, otherwist 
it forms part of the division. The cases that can be 
decided at the petty sessions are limited, as are tlie sen- 
iences that can be imposed ; more serious crimes arc 
committed to the quarter sessions, which are held at the 
county town, where all the magistrates of the county 
assemble, or to the assizes, over which a judge presides. 

The magistrates are still drawn in a great measure from 
the landed gentry, as was formerly invariably the case, 
and it is still not uncommon for the eldest son of a county 
magnate to receive his commission soon after attaining 
his majority. But in recent years many other types of 
men have been added to the bench, which has also been 
much modified by the addition of the successive chairmen 
of rural district councils, who receive a commission, 
automatically, on being elected to the chair. Justice is, 
on the whole, administered as impartially by country 
benches as by the magistrates of boroughs, though they 
have been accused of special severity in the case of 
poachers. It frequently happens that there is on the bench 
at least one former member of the bar, and this serves to 
ensure that due weight is paid to the evidence given. 

Until the Methodist revival, at the end of the eighteenth Noncon- 
century, Nonconformity was rare in country villages. The 
Puritan movement of the seventeenth century had left the 
agricultural villages practically untouched, except in some 
of the midland counties. The control of ecclesiastical 
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affairs was still largely in the hands of the vestry meet- 
ing, which made considerable use of its power. The 
vestry consisted mainly of occupiers of land, and these 
formed the bulk *of the inhabitants at that time ; but 
with the improvements in agricultural methods, which 
began early in the eighteenth century and continued for 
the next hundred years, the landholders became fewer 
and the class of landless agricultural labourers increased. 
Church matters came into the hands of a small oligarchy 
of tenant farmers, and the interests of the labourers were 
ignored. The pew system, too, by which seats were 
allotted to certain houses and lands, accentuated the 
grievances, for the landless labourers had nothing allotted 
to them but the free seats, which were few in number, 
uncomfortable, and in an unsuitable position. Thus grew 
up a cleavage between the land-holding and landless 
classes, which tended to increase as time went on, and the 
labourers, feeling that they were not wanted, ceased to 
attend the church. 

While this state of things was at its height came the 
Evangelical revival, which devoted itself especially to 
the poor, the outcast, and the landless. The Methodist 
movement was particularly strong in the agricultural 
villages, and there sprang up immediately a number of 
little meeting-places or chapels, not only in the villages 
but in the more remote hamlets. These chapels were but 
humble structures of brick and thatch, but their simplicity 
appealed to the uncultured labourer, who had been some- 
what awed by the magnificence of the parish churches. 
The practice of Methodism was to encourage self-govern- 
ment, and the labourer with ambitions, instead of being 
the outcast in the free seats of the parish church, found 
himself a person of some importance in the village chapel. 

Nonconformity has since then attracted the more 
intelligent of the labourers, and the chapel has been for 
them a centre not only of religious life but of culture and 
social well-being. Such labourers as had more personal 
connexions with their masters, as the servants of the 
squire or the parson, still continued to attend church, for 
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their chances of employment often depended upon their 
doing so, and some labourers, who had only recently 
descended from the small landed class, remained in the 
church’s fold from habit or family tradition. Other^'iso 
the poorer classes tended to drift to the chapel, except 
those on the verge of destitution, who attended inter- 
mittently at church for what they could get, and were 
particularly in evidence on those feasts at which dole 
charities were distributed. 

The Oxford Movement, in the middle of the nineteenth Tho 
century, served as a counterblast to the Evangelical MovenLut 
revival, and attempted to recover for the church what it viilagfs. 
had lost during the previous century. Appealing largeU 
to the senses, it was more successful in the slums of the 
great towns, for its pageantry was more attractive to tho 
town-dweller than to the rustic ; but in some cases, 
after years of patient work, some villages were converted 
to its views. Its success among the villagers was not, 
however, commensurate with the energy and self-sactrifice 
expended. The farmers as a class did not approver — tliey 
disliked innovations; the labourers, in the majority of 
cases, preferred the humble homely chapel, with its 
thatched roof, to the finest display of niiicteenth-century 
Gothic architecture and revived mediaeval ornaments. 

Most of the churches in the country were renovated rather 
than restored under this regime, and many a humble 
church, which had stood unspoiled from the Middle Ages, 
was destroyed to make room for a new Gothic structure 
by one of the host of architects tliat this movement 
produced. 

It is difficult to sum up the present position, for villages Tho 
now vary immensely according to their history during 
the last century and a half. Speaking generally, Method- 
ism — either Wesleyan or Primitive — ^is still the prevailing 
religion of the labourer, wliile the farmers attend morning 
service at the parish church ; but it is by no means 
impossible to find a parish, where, as the result of the 
Oxford Movement, a hearty congregation of all classes 
can be found regularly attending the church, and the 
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ohapels have been converted into mission-rooms or 
clulto. 

Signs are not wanting that the acute competition 
between church and chapel is lessening, and although active 
co-operation on religious matters has not been reached, the 
authorities of both have in many cases established more 
friendly relations, and sometimes act in concert when the 
social and moral welfare of the village is concerned. This 
is not confined to the cases where the clergy are of an 
Evangelical type, for it is by no means rare for a clergyman 
of distinctly ritualistic tendencies to work in complete 
harmony with his Nonconformist parishioners on secular 
occasions. The two movements have been carried on 
side by side for many generations until each has learnt 
a lesson from the other. The High Churchman has learnt 
to understand better the point of view of the labourer 
and to arrange his ecclesiastical affairs on a more demo- 
cratic basis, while the Wesleyan has discovered that art, 
especially music, may be a useful handmaid to religion. 
Perhaps the fear of modernism is before the eyes of both, 
though as yet it has scarcely penetrated into the village. 

Health. The English villager is proverbially healthy, and lives 
as a rule for threescore years and ten, while nonagenarians 
are frequently to be found. Epidemics are not common, 
and are usually mild. The death-rate is low, the birth- 
rate is high, while the rate of infant mortality is far 
below that found in urban areas. These facts are not 
clearly seen in the published statistics, as many a small 
town and industrial village is included in the retiuns of 
the rural areas ; but if these are removed, the healthy 
condition of the remainder, the truly agricultural villages, 
is remarkable. 

The healthy state of the people in the villages is the more 
surprising when we study the conditions under which they 
live, and particularly when we inquire into the condition 
of the cottages that they inhabit. In the great majority 
of villages the cottages are low, badly built, with no damp- 
course, and with very small windows ; they are frequently 
in a bad state of repair, and i-ately possess three bed- 
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rooms. The inhabitants are nearly always crowded, 
for the families are large, and it can only be due to the 
fact that they spend the greater part of the day in the 
open air that they remain so healthy. 

The bad quality of the cottages is mainly due to the Cottages, 
fact that they do not pay, for the rents charged — often 
a shilling a week — offer no adequate return on the outlay 
necessary for building satisfactory houses, however simple. 

The low rate of the wages received by the agricultural 
labourer is the reason given for this state of aff{tirs, but 
a resbdjustment of wages and rent between landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, would leave each as well off as at 
present, w’hilc an economic rent would soon load to tl:<' 
erection of healthy and adequate dwellings. The responsi- 
bility of amending this condition has recently been placed 
upon the district councils, but so far few have shown any 
signs of taking the necessary action. 

Sanitation in the country is extremely simple, and it 
is only in the larger villages that drainage systems are to 
be found. The privy with a cesspit has been usual until 
recently, while earth-closets with buckets are now 
gradually taking their place. Regular water-supplies are 
unusual, and most cottages have wells from which water 
is drawn in buckets by means of a long polo or by a wind- 
lass. Pumps are comparatively infrequent. 

Owing to the excellent state of their health the villagers Midiciil 
do not very frequently consult the doctor ; in fact, it is 
too often the case that the medical attendant is sent for 
only just in time to bo able to give a certificate of death. 

This is not duo altogether to the narrowness of ‘their 
means, but is largely a question of habitj and of living so 
far from the nearest doctor, for village practices are un- 
common and the nearest practitioner is generally in the 
neighbouring town. There is also a disinclination to 
communicate with the doctor by post, and the patient’s 
friends will often be on the look-out for days until a doctor 
passes through the village rather than send him a half- 
penny card. 

Those who send for medical assistance often obtain 
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orders for the parish doctor, though many of the men 
make use of the medical officer of their benefit society. 
Few use the dispensary, which exists in most towns, often 
because restrictions are placed upon the advantages offered 
to those living outside a certain radius. Medical advice is 
never so much appreciated as medicine, and many a bottle 
is procured at the chemist’s shop without a prescription ; 
patent medicines are also indulged in to an enormous 
extent, and sums are spent on such preparations which 
would be more than sufficient to supply ample medical 
attendance. The belief in quack specifics is strong, and 
an invalid, who believes himself to have benefited by such 
treatment, will pass on the remains of the bottle to some 
ailing neighbour, perhaps suffering from a different 
complaint. The passing of the National Insurance Act 
will probably make a considerable difference to the rela- 
tions between the villagers and their medical advisers, 
but until the Act has been in operation for some years it 
will be difficult to gauge the ultimate result. 

Serious cases, especially those needing operations, are 
sent to the hospital, where they are attended to by the 
doctors free of charge, though sometimes small fees are 
charged by the authorities to cover in part the cost of 
maintenance. Such hospitals exist in every large town 
and in many of the chief market towns, while even the 
smallest towns often have a cottage hospital capable of 
dealing with a few urgent eases. Destitute persons 
requiring prolonged attention are frequently sent to the 
workhouse infirmary, as are some other cases requiring 
less special treatment. 

Until recently women were attended in their confine- 
ments by unqualified midwives, one of whom existed in 
most villages. They were usually old women, of much 
sense and experience, but utterly lacking in training and 
unaccustomed f.o modem sanitary precautions. For some 
years this class had been dying out, while no successors 
were forthcoming ; at last, by the Midwives Act, 1902, 
such midvdves were debarred from practising after 
April 1, 1907, except to assist a doctor. In the meantime 
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a supply of qualified midwives was obtained, largely 
through the agency of county nursing associations, and 
there are now few villages which cannot command the 
services of such a nurse. 

When the Midwives Act was first promoted the more Nursing 
far-sighted saw that, unless immediate steps wore taken, 
most country villages would be left without the services of 
a midwife. County nursing associations were formed with 
a view' to training suitable women for this profession, 
and in the course of a few years a number of qualified 
midwives, with two years’ training in general niirsnig, were 
available for country w’ork. Local nursing associations 
were formed without delay, dealing with large parishes ^ i 
groups of smaller parishes, and before the compulsory 
provisions of the Midwives Act had come into force siu^li 
associations, employing the village nurses trained by 
the county associations, had sprung up throughout the 
country. "The effect of the work of such nurses upon the 
general liealth of tlie village is alrt^ady most marked. 
Trifling ailments are promptly attended to, and the doctor 
is morcj friuiuently sent for when serious trouble arises. 
Infants are brouglit into the world under more auspicious 
conditions, and their mothers receive much useful advice 
as to the proper w-ay of feeding and clothing them. The 
village nurse acts as a sanitary missioner, and the gencnal 
level of health in tlie village has improved accordingly. 

Though the great educational movement of the Renais- K<liira- 
sance took place chi(‘.fly in the towns, and the schools 
then founded w^cre usually located in the chiei centres 
of population, rural England by no means rcunained 
unaffected by the revival of learning. Our evidence for 
the existence of village schools during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is not abundant, but sufficumt 
remains to show that such centres of learning were not 
altogether absent, and it is highly probable that their 
number was greater than has been supposed, for such 
evidence as has been forthcoming is in gn^at measure acci- 
dental. Still, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the vast majority of the poor, in town and country, were 
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without any opportunities for educating their children, 
and this because the members of the middle and upper 
classes had been quick to perceive the advantages of 
such schools as existed, and had so transformed them as 
to be suitable only for their own children. With the 
revival of religious life, which began towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, came a desire to offer the benefits 
of education to the children of the poorest, and during 
the first part of the nineteenth century many village 
schools were started, so that before the middle of the 
century there were few parishes in which some attempt 
in this direction had not been made. 

The Church of England was the most active agent in 
this work, which received an added impetus from the 
enthusiasm resulting from the Oxford Movement. The 
country clergy and their families spent many hours 
weekly teaching in such schools, and in the night-schools 
for adults which followed, and to them in a great measure 
is due the beginning of our present educational system. 
Much as they had at heart the improvement of their 
humbler neighbours, their efforts cannot be considered 
altogether disinterested, for in view of the great hold that 
Methodism had taken over the minds of the labouring 
classes, it is only natural that they saw in their church 
schools the means of neutralizing in some measure the 
effects of this schism. 

Thus voluntary agencies, mainly the clergy of the 
Church of England and their supporters, had provided 
throughout the country for the education of the people 
before the Government had wakened up to the fact that 
it was expedient for them to educate their masters. The 
country took over the responsibility, by the Education 
Act of 1870, but, from motives of economy, left the 
majority of the schools under the management of their 
former owners, resting content to assist them by means of 
a grant. As the requirements of the Education Office 
increased, the burden cast upon those who provided the 
funds for voluntary schools became proportionately 
heavier, and though succeeding enactments added to the 
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grants paid to them, the abolition of the fees paid by the 
children added still further to the burden. 

Unfortunately, as has been stated, the motives of the l^ligious 
promoters of voluntary schools were* not wholly dis- ****®®"“^"- 
interested, and the Nonconformists became aware that the 
church schools tended to diminish their flocks. The danger 
was perhaps exaggerated, for children were quite capable 
of taking the bishop's prize for Scripture and remaining 
faithful adherents of their chapel congregation ; but 
there arose a sharp cleavage on the question of religious 
instruction, and the supporters of church schools, although 
suffering under what they termed an intolerable burden, 
resolved to adhere to the system at all costs. 

The Education Act of 1902, which cast upon the county Tho Act 
councils the responsibility of maintaining everything 
but the fabrics, relieved the strain, but intensified the 
rtdigious differences, and this bone of contention has 
hitherto sfood in the way of many much-needed reforms. 

This Act, however, tended to improve the quality of the 
teaching given, and though it cannot be considert^d 
as the final settlement of the question, it is now agreed, 
even by its opponents, to have been highly beneficial. 

One of the results of the Act of 1902 has been to revive (jramniHr 
many of the grammar schools in the small country towns, “®^”‘****‘ 
which at that- date were moribund, and many more have 
been founded in towns where hitherto none had existed. 

The result of this has been to place good schools at a 
small cost within the reach of the farmers, a class sadly 
in need of a better and broader education. The arrange- 
ment by which 25 per cent, of tlie places at these 
schools are to be reserved free of fees for scholars from 
the elementary schools has enabled many of the superior 
labourers to obtain these advantages for their sons, and 
although the age at which they are admitted is usually 
too high to enable them to reap the full advantages of 
the better education offered, instances are not lacking 
in which the son of an agricultural labourer has reached 
one of the older universities by means of an open scholar- 
ship. 
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Gontina- Evening continuation schools have not hitherto been 

ckms. unqualified success in country villages, though in some 
cases the schoolmaster, if popular and infiuential among 
his former pupils; has been able to conduct one satisfac- 
torily. In the last few years fresh attempts have been 
made to make these classes more popular, and practical 
work, such as rural carpentry, has been introduced with 
greater success. Centres for wood-work, cooking, and 
other practical work, are now being started in the towns 
and larger villages, and when these become more numerous 
and evenly spread throughout the rural areas, we may 
look for better results. 

Rccroa- Village recreations partake in some measure of the nature 
of education, and must not altogether be ignored ; fore- 
most among these we must mention horticultural and 
agricultural shows. Pew villages now exist without a 
fiower-show, and though the amount of competition is 
often less than it should be, the effort of managing it is 
a powerful stimulus to those who serve on the committees. 
The revival of folk-dancing is having a good effect 
where it has been started, and this sometimes leads to 
competitions and entertainments, which serve to enliven 
the villages. 

Cricket, football, and hockey clubs are sometimes to be 
found, though in the smaller villages the numbers avail- 
able make it an uphill task to keep the club alive. The 
same is true of village clubs and reading-rooms, though 
these are sometimes successful, especially when combined 
with a rifie club. The ‘ boy scout ’ movement is having a 
great effect upon the younger generation, and wiQ make 
it easier to sustain these institutions as time goes on. 
But in these matters, as in others, the drawback is that 
the more promising boys leave the village for the towns or 
the colonies and the less enterprising alone remain. 

Wages. The wages in agricultural villages are low, and when 
not raised artificially by the competition of some local 
industry, the remimeration is usually at the rate of I2s. 
a week, though of late there has been a tendency for this 
to be raised to 13«. But this statement needs qualification. 
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and ignorance of these qualifying factors has misled 
many who have vTitten and spoken on the ill-paid lot 
of the agricultural labourer. The great majority of farm 
labourers are hired by the year, either at Michaelmas, 
as is usual in Wessex, or at the beginning of the year, 
as is customary in Mercia. At the conclusion of the year 
a lump sum, varjdng from £2 to £5, and sometimes 
exceeding the latter figure, is paid to the labourer, being 
wages deferred to the end of the term to ensure the 
fulfilment of his contract. There is also very frequently 
a certain amount of work paid for by the piece, for which 
higher remuneration is received, besides in some cases 
a bonus paid on the safe arrival of calves, lambs, or foal ^ 

A cottage is sometimes provided rent-free, and this is 
occasionally supplemented by a gift of coal and wood, 
or manure for the garden. On the whole, the regular farm 
labourer seldom receives less than 16^. a week when all 
allowances have been reckoned, and it he pays n^nt for 
his cottage and garden it is generally at tlu^ rate of a 
shilling a week. He is, on the whole, as well off as tluj 
labourer in the small to^vn earning £1 a week, or, in the 
large town, 24s. 

The garden is a great asset to thc^ country dweller, an<l 
from it he obtains no inconsiderable amount of the food 
consumed by his family. While some villagers bring their 
gardens and allotments to a high piteh of c\iltivation, the 
ordinary farm labourer is backward in this rcsp('.ct, and 
tends to devote? too much space to the cultivation of 
potiitoes. A few villagers keep fowls and bees, but this 
is rare in the case of farm labourers. 

The village shop caters for many of the wants of the Kxpondi- 
village, but where railway facilities enable the villager^"”’* 
to obtain easy access to the neighbouring town, the good 
housewives attend on Saturdays to buy the cheaper 
goods that are offered by the various stores. The village 
shop is too often now only resorted to when credit is 
required, and the number of bad debts is considerable. 

It was customary in former times for the thrifty to 
deposit in the savings bank the money due at the end of 
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the year as well as all small windfalls, and many had 
thus saved £200, the interest on which now supplements 
their old-age pensions. This custom appears to be 
falling into abeyance, for the present generation are 
inclined to spend their earnings as fast as they are- 
received. 

A large proportion of the villagers have belonged to 
benefit societies, often, however, to small village clubs, 
which have sometimes ended disastrously. The intro- 
duction of the National Insurance Act has caused all to 
join approved societies, and many are paying for advan- 
tages beyond those offered by the state department. 
Little attempt is, however, made to save money and 
obtain a small capital, for the ordinary villager has no 
ambition to rise beyond the sphere in which he finds him- 
self ; he has neither enterprise nor commercial instincts : 
if he had the capital he would bo quite unable to make 
use of it. 

To sum up, the villager has a small income, but is rarely 
in a state bordering upon destitution; his chances of 
advancement are small, but the desire for an improvement 
in his status is usually lacking. He is, on the whole, con- 
tented with his lot, and if not altogether happy, neither 
can he be described as miserable. His life is monotonous, 
but he seems not to requite variety, and when a holiday is 
offered he seems disinclined to take advantage of it. 

Xho It has been stated that the brighter and more enter- 

prising children seldom stay in the villages, but seek for 
better employment in the towns or colonies. This means 
that the dull and stupid alone remain, and the intellectual 
level is visibly lowering. To this cause must be ascribed 
the astonishing increase in the feeble-minded in the rural 
districts, for these breed prolifically, and, amid healthy 
surroundings, their death-rate is not abnormal. 

Xho It may be surprising that, with healthy surroundings 

migration economic conditions not really inferior to what obtain 

in the towns, so many of the better type of villagers leave 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere. The causes are varied, 
but among them we may reckon the following. Though 
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the net wages in the towns are little better, and often 
worse, the spending power is greater. There is a dearth 
of cottages in most villages, and those existing are in 
bad repair and offer insufficient accoAimodatiou. The 
evenings are dull, there are few amusements, while the 
glare of the street lamps offers attractions to the young. 
The chances of advancement in the country are few, and 
many a young man fancies that he has the marshal's 
baton in his knapsack, often to find out his mistake too 
late. Lastly, the farmer is as a rule little interested in 
the welfare of his employees, and is unsympathetic in his 
treatment of his men. This is drie less to ill-nature than 
to lack of education, but it operates as a powerful factoi 
in dissuading the more ambitious youth from following 
liis father’s occupation on the land. 


CHAPTER XVI 

SCOTTISH VILIAOES AND (DUNTRY LIFE 
By H. M. Cadkll 

During the past half-century a notable change hasCban^ 
taken place in Scottish rural life and habits. In fonucr 
times, before the days of railways, and the advance of 
machinery and the introduction of the new system of 
free education and local government, there were many 
sources of rural occupation, and, in spite of bad sanitation, 
and in education nothing but the three R’s, more content- 
ment and simplicity were common than is general among 
the present well-instructed generation. The old Scots 
tongue is becoming obsolete in the lowlands, and it is oven 
beginning to be considered a mark of vulgarity to use 
the broad Doric accent and the expressive old words and 
phrases so dear to a former generation. Music-hall 
doggerel often takes the place of the beautiful old Scottish 
melodies at popular entertainments, and the good and 
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once paramount influence of the Kirk has considerably 
declined. The tendency of recent legislation has been 
to undermine the old Scottish aspiration to thrift and 
manly independefnce, and in some of the lower strata 
of society it is becoming commoner every year for the 
individual to follow the Irish method and look to the 
Government for some kind of support all the way from 
the cradle to the grave, instead of struggling resolutely 
onwards and relying on strenuous personal effort to build 
up a soUd character and a useful career in life. The more 
strenuous or independent-minded young men, of whom 
happily there are many, often prefer to emigrate to 
Canada to push their fortunes in a land where there is 
felt to be less State interference and where, if there is 
perhaps more risk to life and limb, there is also more 
personal liberty for the subject. 

While this is so, it is also equally certain that the 
public health has improved, and the level of social life 
has greatly risen, and if taxation is heavier, there is also 
more ability to bear it. The general well-being of the 
people has steadily advanced during the last (Quarter of 
a century. Wiiile the rich have grown richer, pauperism 
has diminished enormously, independently of old-age 
pensions, which only affect a comparatively small pro- 
portion of all the recipients of public relief. The pro- 
portion of persons in receipt of parochial relief reached 
its maximum in 1868, when there were in Scotland 
(excluding lunatics) 40 paupers per 1,000 of the whole 
population. In 1912 this figure dwindled down to 19, 
or less than half. In some rural parishes the diminu- 
tion in pauperism has been twice as great as this, and, 
indeed, cases of extreme poverty and social misery exist 
mainly in the slums of Glasgow and other congested cities 
and not in the country villages and towns, and these, 
when considered along with the rest, materially raise the 
general average. 

While the general well-being of the community is thus 
improving, the amount of crime of various sorts has at 
the same time greatly diminished, particularly since 1907. 
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In 1912, although there was more crime and drunkenness 
than in 1911, there were fewer sentences to penal servitude 
than in any year since 1906, and there was no capital 
sentence at all. This general diminution in crime is 
ascribed mainly to the groA\i;h of temperance, the gradual 
substitution of tea for whisky and beer as a beverage, 
and to the influence of comiter attractions to tlie public- 
house. Among these must be counted kmematograph 
exhibitions established in most towns, to the great advan- 
tage of their owners in the first place, no doubt, but also 
to that of the general public in the second. 

In the county of West Lothian, for example, where the 
population is of a mixed character, partly engaged hr 
agriculture and partly in mining and other industries, t lie 
number of convictions for crime for the year 1907 was 
2,032, while in 1912 it had fallen to 1,268. In 1913 the 
number of convictions rose to 1,419, and the police 
authorities attribute tlic increase in crime to the excep- 
tionally high wages that prevailed throughout the year. 

During this period there was a steady increase in the 
industrial population, which at the census of 1911 was 
80,155. 

Scots country-folk are jieaceable and law-abiding, and 
most of the local crime consists of trivial olTenctes. 

During the great coal strike in 1894, which lasted for 
seventeen weeks, and the national five weeks’ strike in 
1912, there was little or no rioting or disorder such as 
w'as common in Wales and some parts of England during 
the labour disputes. The drunken and disorderly element, 
largely consists of casual and Irish immigrants and 
habitual tramps, who form a bad, if small, social in- 
gredient in some rural and all industrial communities. 

Two-thirds of the population of Scotland inhabit the Dwtribu- 
industrial belt between the Forth and the Clyde, where 
all the more important coal-fields are situated. Outside tion. 
this carboniferous area the main industry is agriculture, 
with fishing along the coasts and shipping at a few large 
seaports. Besides its shipping, Dundee has for long been 
the centre of a large jute industry, independent of the 
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natural resources of the ground. In recent years another 
new source of occupation, also independent of coal, has 
been opened up at Foyers and Kinlochleven in Inverness- 
shire. The abundant rainfall in that moist region has 
been impounded in an immense reservoir high up among 
the mountains of Lochaber, and the energy of the water 
in its descent to sea-level has been transformed into 
electricity, and thus used in the manufacture of large 
quantities of aluminium. This is perhaps but the begin- 
ning of a future source of rural occupation of great 
importance to parts of Scotland where there are no other 
natural resources to maintain a considerable population. 
A large seam of ironstone has lately been discovered and 
is being mined in the remote island of Raasay off Skye, 
and this, too, will give fresh employment to a poor local 
population. 

Bocline of While there are thus prospects of better employment 

dufltryr some places where the climate is bad and the natural 
resources are small, there are large districts of declining 
population where the old cottage industries have been 
destroyed, and almost nothing but agriculture is left as 
a source of rural livelihood. In the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, there were multitudes of meal and 
flour mills along all the lowland rivers, there were water- 
mills for linen, forges worked by water-power, spinning, 
weaving, and nail-making at home, and now nearly all 
these home industries are gone, and most of the mills 
are marked by heaps of ruins covered with moss and 
overgrown with docks and nettles. Coopering, candle- 
making, basket-making, tambouring, and thatching were 
likewise old village industries that have disappeared, 
leaving little or nothing to take their place. No doubt 
there are large hotels for tourists, and golf-links requiring 
some caddies and keepers, but these are not producers 
of anything really useful, nor do they maintain a large 
and steadily industrious population. 

Agnoul- The mainstay of the lowland districts outside the more 
exclusively mineral areas is agriculture, and in recent 
years this industry has been quite prosperous. While 
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politicians arc in the habit of citing the miserable exis- 
tence and the low wages of agricultural Icabourers in 
England and Ireland, verj^ little is heard about the 
condition of farmers and their workpeople in central 
Scotland, where, in spite of good rents, there is neither 
poverty nor discontent. The ease of Scotland, and 
especially the Lothian district, deserves to be stated by 
an unprejudiced observer unaffected by the din of party 
politics, as it exemplifies the need and the ivsult of 
individual character, energy, and brains in developing 
any cultivable bit of land, whether it be in Midlothian 
or Manitoba. It is these personal qualities ste.adily 
applied for the last 150 years that have reclaimed va«j 
quaking bogs and stony wildemessi's, covered them witli 
farms and made the desert places to blossom like! the rose', 
without the help of legislation or any special virtue in the 
soil, and have placed Scot tish agriculture far ahead of that 
of Ireland*and mtany parts of England, where the soil is 
equally good and the climate lietter. It is not Acts of 
Parliament, but the application of sound brains and 
dogged energy that is really wanted to make the land 
yield its best fruits for the use of man. 

The extreme depression that lx>gan in the early seventies Pr^Hpc riiy 
and continued for over thirty years has grtidually dis- 
apjx^ared, and tlu' prosix'cts of British farming an*- now 
quite favourable. 'Vlw rise in prices of fat stock and 
cereals, and the growing efficiency of modem agricmltiiral 
methods and labour-saving appliances, have made good 
farms much sought after. Whenever a farm Ix'eomes 
vacant, there! are {X'rhaps a dozen or a score of applicants 
tor it from every quarter, sometimes even from Canada. 

Farm labourers’ wages have automatically inc.rejise<l 
as skilled men are becoming scarce, and, indeed, capable^ HoainX 
men can hardly be obtained at some places owing to condition, 
emigration, small families, and not enough apprentice 
boys learning to plough and handle horses. (Jood horst*,- 
men and cattlemen in the Lothians get 22.s. a week, plus 
free house and other perquisites; they have no rates 
to pay, and their whole earnings may be taken at 20^;. 

1321*1 F f 
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a week, about double the pay of less efficient men in 
some parts of England and Ireland. They work, as a rule, 
six days a week and have to attend to the milking of 
cows and feeding' of cattle and horses and other necessary 
light work on Sundays. There is thus no regular weekly 
half-holiday and but little time to spend money on 
amusements. On this modest income the married men 
manage to bring up good families in decency and comfort, 
and there is not any poverty or discontent among them. 
When there is illness, the farmers’ habit has been to 
allow them six weeks’ full pay, and in nine cases out 
of ten the recovery takes place long before that interval 
has elapsed.. But when the Insurance Act came into force 
this kindly relationship was in some cases strained. 
It appeared, as the farmers had in many cases antici- 
pated, that there was no need of including this very 
healthy class among the insured at all, as by the kindly 
old system the rare cases of siekness were met in a far 
better way than by the Act. 

While there is no regular weekly half-holiday, farmers 
often let their men off half a day or a whole day when 
work is not pressing. But when in one field on a Saturday 
afternoon a football match is perhaps going on in a mining 
district, and in the next a ploughman is drawing his lone 
furrow, it is natural for one of the players or more likely 
for one of the onlookers, who, by the way, never works 
more than eleven days a fortnight, to shout over the 
fence an invitation to the man of industry to leave off 
his monotonous job and join the crowd of pleasure-seekers. 
It is natural that he should sometimes wish to accept 
the rough invitation, and, indeed, in some districts an 
agitation for a weekly half-holiday for farm labourers 
has lately begun, especially in the northern counties 
and in districts where the old bothy system prevails. 
In these localities, instead of married men with cottages, 
single men are largely employed and lodged in ' bothies ’ 
where the sociial (conditions are unfavourable, and 
existence is dull and depressing. In such districts 
farm servants arc often migratory, and largely outside 
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religious influences, and there is much room for improve- 
ment in their social condition. So far as holidays are 
concerned, the difficulty, from the farmer's point of view, 
is that, however much he may sympathize with the idea, 
agricultural work depends for its success so largely on 
weather that it would be often a very great loss to him 
to let all his men off on some regular specified day that 
might be the very time when there was most need of 
them all to be at work on the land. The most discon- 
tented people are often thost> with the largest wages and 
the most holidays, and it has often been remarked that 
when a married ploughman flits, it takes a couple of good 
carts to carry his household goods to the next farm, 
when a miner, with twice his pay, has to move, as he 
often doc?s, a wheelbarrow or two is often all he needs. 

The proposal to ert'ate small holdings, either for owners Sumll 
or tenantg, does not find much fjxvour among practical 
men, at least in central Scotland. The main rtnison is ti<?ablo. 
that land alone does not pay to cultivate in lots of less 
than about 00 to 100 acres, and market-gardening is 
only profitable near large towns. I’loughing retpiiros 
a pair of horses, and 00 acres is what a pair of horsi's 
require to work advantageously. There is a grc?at 
demand for farms of over 100 acres, but smaller farms 
arc generally given up after a time unless the owner has 
some auxiliary occupation, such as fishing or Icitting his 
house to summer visitors, in former times there were . 
many small-holdcrw in some districts, csjxjcially near towns 
and collieries, where much carting had to l>e done. The 
carting was the auxiliary trade that kept the small- 
holder in funds, and when railways were introduced or 
pits l)ccame exhausted, the holdings had to be given up, 
and became merged in larger farms. Except in the 
neighbourhood of cities or places where there is a rt^ady 
market, and where manure is easily obtained, or other 
occupation is available, there is no probability of smaller 
holdings than 100 acres ever becoming an economic 
success. 

Another reason why small holdings have become more 

F f 2 • 
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The impracticable than ever is the cost of erecting the neces- 
quei^ion. buildings, and perhaps the introduction of a water- 
supply and drainage. With the rise in the price of 
materials of all kinds and the increase in tradesmen’s 
wages and local rates, house-building has become nearly 
50 per cent, dearer than it was twenty years ago, and 
house rents have not risen in the same proportion. It 
is thus impossible, even if it were otherwise advisable, to 
do more than the minimum amount of building on 
a farm that is to yield an economic return to the pro- 
prietor. Recent legislation has closed many old cottages, 
and discouraged the building of new ones. 

Proprietors who can afford to develop their estates 
have, until recently, greatly improved many of the 
cottages and farm buildings. In Scotland the tenant 
of a cottage prefers a bed in the kitchen near the fire, 
and cottages are always built with this in view. The 
English system of a living-room and several Very small 
bedrooms, often without a fire, is not in favour north of 
the Tweed. The better class of workmen’s dwelling 
has a kitchen with a bed and one or two rooms, or perhaps 
three, one of which will probably be used as a parlour 
without a bed. Houses of this kind are being built on 
many estates and the damp old ' but and ben ’ is gradually 
l)eing eliminated. Landlords have long recognized the 
principle lately enunciated by politicians, that part, of 
the rent should be returned in improvements. Indeed, 
in some places the taxes and improvements, especially 
at the beginning of a new lease, absorb not a part, but 
the whole of the rent for several years to come. Each 
room in the cheapest class of cottage costs at least £50, 
and it is hardly possible to build a house with four apart- 
ments and conveniences for less than £200. At 6 per 
cent, the gross rent would be £12, which is more than 
labourers can generally afford. Off this has to be deducted 
the repairs and the taxes, so that the proprietor can hope 
for very little net return on his outlay. The farm cottages, 
however, are generally included in the lease and free of 
rent to the labourer, who gets his house, however much 
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or little it has cost, as part of his ordinary remunera- 
tion. 

In many parts of the Higlilands and the Western Conditions 
Islands, the land is so poor and the climate so wet, that 
it can seldom be made to yield a decent livelihood and 
support people who wish to live according to the advanced 
social ideas of the present day. The barren crystalline 
rocks of that picturesque region have generally a scanty 
covering of the poorest class of soil, and this elementary 
fact appears to hv often overlooked by well-meaning but 
ignorant social reformers. 

Life in such places is, and always has Ix'en, a constant y- wot 
waste of energy and a struggle against eve^-IV(Ulr^i^^• 

Ijeriods of distress and starvation. Agruuilture of a re- 
munerative sort is there almost impossible, and what is 
mainly wanted is wholesale emigration to ('anada, exciq)t 
in places ^vllere new industries, such as have Ik^cii already 
mentioned, can be established, or where there' is good 
fishing or the possibility of friudifying showers of summer 
visitors. The wTiter is w'ell ac(|uaint('d with ttu'se wild 
abodes of his hungry ancestors, and has visiti^d Nova 
Scotia and met C-anadians whose grandfathers weiv sent 
out by the so-called cruel landlords a century ago from 
such congested areas. They have deelarc'd that- these 
old ' clearings ' were really the greatest blessings that 
ever befell their families, and not one of them dreamt 
of returning to starve amid the barren wilds and iK^iit- 
bogs of Sutherland, Ross, or the Outer Hebrides, unless 
perhaps they may have made inde[K‘ndent fortuius, 
and come back to buy residential estates for sporting 
purposes or sentimental reasons. 

The mining class is a large one in central Sctotland, Mining 
where coal, ironstone, and oil-shale arc produced in great miners’ 
quantities. Mines and oil works have had a period of wages, 
prosperity, in which the workers have all shared, 
and the average weekly wages of the pitmen has been 
over £2. Some miners have been earning more than 10^. 
a day, and allowing for many holidays, the actual sum 
paid in wages has often been over £130 a year. With 
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perhaps two or three unmarried sons working, a family 
can have a joint income of £400 or more. With such 
a revenue coming in and no income-tax to pay, it might 
be expected that a miner would prefer to occupy a house 
commensurate with his means. But that is unhappily 
the exception. However large the pay, the inveterate 
habit is to live in a house with a kitchen containing 
a bed, and one or at most two bedrooms with sleeping 
accommodation for the rest of the family. Here the 
Scot compares most disadvantageously with his more 
home-loving English comrade. It is truly a deplorable 
state of matters that a man whose family income is equal 
to or better than that of many a clergyman or doctor 
should persist in refusing to pay a yearly rent of more 
than £8 or £10 for his house. The cheap and bad 
housing known to exist in many of the older mining 
villages, for which colliery owners are often blamed, is 
partly due to the refusal of their occupiers to pay for 
better accommodation, or to build good cottages for 
themselves in spite of the means and the inducement 
that is often given them to do so. The greater part 
of the income, instead of being given to the housewife, 
is wasted on whippet racing, football exhibitions, trips, 
picture houses, betting, or on drink, although happily 
not so much on the last score as formerly. 

The miners work not more than eleven days a fortnight, 
and sometimes only ten, and have fully two weeks of 
holidays, besides many others taken at odd intervals, 
and thus they have much spare time for amusement 
during the year. They go underground about 7 a.m., 
and are home before four o’clock, as a rule, when on the 
day shift. With so much spare time, there is ample 
room for physical or mental culture, but few of them 
take much advantage of these golden opportunities, or 
interest themselves in gardening or self-improvement. 
There are, of course, some exceptions where men are 
provident and build cottages for themselves, and in some 
of the newer mining districts, especially in Fife and 
Stirlingshire, attempts are being made to lay out tidy 
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villages on the garden-city principle. In a perfectly new 
district, where there are no old traditions or inveterate 
habits to overcome, and where the tenants can be selected 
from the beginning, these excellent plans* may be attended 
with success. 

Co-operative stores are an important and growing Oo-o]H>rn- 
institution in most industrial centres in Scotland, and an* 
the means of promoting a great deal of thrift among the 
operatives. Co-operation, however, on the democratic 
basis, is not an unmixed blessing. The stores are njianaged 
by a committee of the shareholders, who, as a rule, havi‘ 
had no previous business training, and do not l)c>lieve 
in injuring the dividend by paying moi’c wages to theii 
o^n employees than they can help. The mancagement is 
thus oftem sadly troubled with the incapacity or dis- 
honesty of underpaid and overworked servants entrusted 
with the daily handling of much ix^ady-money and goods 
of great value, and these otficials, even if perfectly trust- 
worthy, often (complain privately about the tyranny of 
their employers, and contrast them with ordinary busi- 
ness men in private firms, to the great disadvantage of 
the former. It is also a public grievance that these*, 
wealthy societies, really limited companies making hand- 
some profits, pay no income-tax, because it is presumcMl 
by the State that none of the individual shareholders ait^ 
liable. Another and very natural grievance is that while 
the societies arc thus exempt they displace many in- 
dividual shopkeepers, who would all have to pay the 
tax, and thus deprive the State of an im})Oi*t>ant source 
of revenue. 

One of the redeeming features of the somewhat grey Musio. 
life in Scottish mining villages is the instnimental band 
and the love of music it promotes. Each district has 
a brass, or more often in these prosperous times, a silver 
band, with a full set of instruments, worth pc^rhaps as 
much as £400, and great interest is taken in the perform- 
ances. Band contests between different districts draw 
almost as large crowds as football matches, and the judges 
have on occasion been as roughly handled as football 
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referees by the disappointed competitors. These instru- 
ments are often presented by the local employer or some 
other popular magnate, and their maintenance and the 
extensive practisings for the contests and public per- 
formances involve the collection of many local sub- 
scriptions. 

Pipe bands are much more easily maintained, and have 
become far commoner than they were twenty years ago. 
Bagpipe playing, indeed, all over Scotland is steadily 
increasing in popularity. The old game of quoiting is 
also a favourite and innocent pastime in many mining 
villages. 

County The local government in rural places is mainly con- 
counoils. l^y County and Parish Councils, and by the 

School Board. The County Councils, established in 1889, 
took over the management of the roads and public health 
where there was no municipality. The Local Government 
Act of 1889 was subsequently amended, and the County 
Council empowered to create a very useful substitute for 
a municipality in the more populous rural centres. Many 
small police burghs have come to exist unnecessarily in 
small villages, and were originated at a time when light- 
ing and scavenging could not be carried out efficiently 
without setting up the whole municipal paraphernalia. 
Advan- But now, with great advantage to the community, the 
l!ocal^^ district committees of the County Council may form 
Govern- separate small lighting, scavenging, and water districts 
montAct. incurring the trouble and cost of a miniature 

local municipality. Such areas are managed very quietly 
and efficiently by small committees, with the aid of the 
regular county officials, and, indeed, some populous villages 
or small towns prefer to be governed in this extremely 
efficient but highly economical and simple manner. 

The County Council superseded the old and highly- 
respectable body, the Commissioners of Supply, who 
previous to 1889 held office by virtue of a considerable 
property qualification in the county. The more demo- 
cratic county comicillors require to be elected, but since 
many of the old Commissioners of Supply, who were 
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really resident lairds, found it convenient to cont inue to 
give the public the benefit of their services and their 
business experience, it generally happened that the most 
capable of their number were elected to the new County 
Councils along with other estimable local representatives, 
not necessarilj- men of property. The County Council 
personnel is thus of fairly high class, and is drawn from a 
large area, including all the sections of the community 
that have their own time at their disposal. Tlie county 
business is generally transacted in an unostentatious and 
very efficient manner. Peers of the realm, landlonls or 
their factors, fanners, local solicitors, inanagiu'S of works, 
merchants, retired business men or indi‘pendent track - 
men make up the bulk of the reprt‘St>ntation. 

The personnel of the Parish (V)uncil is of a more luunble Parish 
order. The parish being a smaller area, t he choi(?e of 
capable ajid willing members is moiv limited. The meet- 
ings are often h(‘l<l at night, when working men can attend 
regularly and when business men wish to )x‘ at home, 
and the result is that in some parishes the social status 
has gradually dc‘teriorated, until the councillors have 
bc>en largely drawn from the same class as tJii^ })au|K*rs 
to whom they give relief. This unhappy state of matters 
is most noticeable in (dasgow and the larger eentix's, 
where men of respectability can hardly be indu(?ed to 
undertake the dismal work of parochial relU‘f, and to 
serve alongside of the kind of jK^ople, oftem of socialistic 
leanings, who are interested in obtaining seats. In tlie 
purely rural districts, however, the Councils contain 
a large admixture of farmers, clergymen, schoolmasters, 
and people of weight and resjK^ciability in the parish. 

While pauperism, as has been mentioned, has notably Lunacy 
decreased all over Scotland during the last forty-six 
years, lunacy, or as it is now to be called, mental deficiency, 
has continued slowly and steadily to grow relatively to 
the population. The asylums are managed by Boards, 
most of which are composed of representatives from the 
County Councils, but some by Boards made up of 
Urban Parish Councillors exclusively. Under the Mental 
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Deficiency Act, in force from the year 1914, Lunacy 
Boards have an increased scope, and the new and not 
very attractive title, " Boards of Control ’, is given to 
them. The Boards that were exclusively composed of 
County Councillors have one-third of their numbers elected 
by the Parish Councils, except in the seven large urban 
areas where the Parish Council is already the Board. The 
latter class of Lunacy Board, with its inferior personnel, 
has not been eminently successful in its business and 
administrative methods, and it remains to be seen how 
the new system will work out in practice. 

Scho^ Education has always been a strong feature in Scottish 
national life, and the School Board naturally occupies 
a more conspicuous place in the public eye than the 
Parish Council. The Parish Council, however, has to 
do with the School Board in one important respect : the 
education rate is levied by the Parish Council a)ong with 
the poor’s rate. The School Board annually asks for 
a certain sum, and has not the trouble or odium of raising 
it. While the poor’s rate may be stationary, the school 
rate is ever growing, and at the same time public discontent 
with the Education Department is constantly expressed 
by School Board members, teachers, and ratepayers. 

The grounds on which this dissatisfaction is expressed 
appear to be concerned mainly with the autocratic 
way in which the Department often orders what it is 
thought proper to impose for the time being, under 
pain of withholding the government grant. This is 
the cause of deep resentment all over the country. 
The religious question gives no trouble as a rule, the 
people being nearly all Presbyterians. The trouble arises 
largely from what is considered the extravagance that 
the Department demands in equipment and buildings, 
and its insistence on the vain attempt to teach too many 
things in the primary schools, without really educating 
the children thoroughly in the most important elementary 
subjects, such as history, geography, and the three B’s. 
The teachers complain of too small salaries, although 
these are constantly being improved, and of the cost and 
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trouble they endure on account of having new subjects 
added by the Department, often for but a short time, to 
the curriculum they have to teach. The increasing cost 
of living renders higher remuneration* necessary in this 
as in other professions, no doubt, but the ratepayers 
think, as education is more a national than a local matter, 
and the expensive-minded Department is besyond their 
control, the additional cost should be provided by in- 
creased grants rather than by higher rates. 

No review of Scottish rural life would be complete Eedc^ios- 
without some reference to the Kirk, and to the present 
interesting and instructive ecclesiastical condition of the 
country. To explain concisely the state of matters 1 
and write an intelligible review of the whole situation in 
a few paragraphs is a matter of no small difliculty. 

It must be remembered that the old Roman t-atholic 
Church was particularly corrupt in Scotland, and under 
the profound influence of John Knox and the early 
Protestant divines the reformation was very thorough, 
especially in the lowlands, and in later times Presbyterian- 
ism became and has remained deeply rooted in the national 
life of a perfervid race, and no amount of subsequent 
persuasion and persecution has been able to eradicate 
the idea of freedom from priestcraft and State control 
in the Scottish Church. Episcopacy has little or no hold 
on the common people, and although it has gained many 
adherents among the aristocracy, its popular influence is 
unimportant and not increasing. 

In the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- (lanso of 
teenth the increasing interference of the State through 
the law courts led to numerous secessions from the 
Establishment, mainly due to the abuse of patronage in 
the appointment of ministers. These smaller secessions 
were followed by the famous Disruption of 1843, when 
the great majority of the more active and evangelical 
ministers and the most liberal of the laymen left the 
Establishment in a body and formed the Free Church. 

The Disruption had, however, more national conse- 
quences than one. 
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Before 1845 the poor were provided for by voluntary 
church-door collections in each parish, but when the 
Establishment was depleted by the exodus of its best 
givers, whose liberality was henceforth to be expended 
on the new Free Churches, these charitable collections, 
never too large, fell off and disappeared in many parishes, 
and so this method became totally inadequate for parochial 
relief. The sum required has thus to be provided by 
taxation, and thus the Poor Law came into force in 1845, 
when Parochial Boards were established, to be superseded 
in half a century by the Parish Councils. 

At the Disruption, religious enthusiasm and public feel- 
ing as well as party spirit ran high, and it has taken two 
generations to mollify the bitterness between the disrupted 
members of the Scottish Church. But a new generation has 
now arisen with wider views of Christian duty and Church 
unity, and the irreconcilables are gradually dying out or 
modifying their early and somewhat fanatical opinions. 

The older dissenting Churches, it must be explained, 
did not join the Free Church in 1843, but stood aloof and 
united soon afterwards with one another to form the 
United Presbyterian Church, politically a radical body 
opposed to the very idea of a Church established and 
endowed by the State. The original Free Church members, 
and Dr. Thomas Chalmers their great leader, were all 
at first strong establishment men and had no wish to 
join the so-called ‘ voluntaries ’ and suddenly abandon the 
idea of a national State Church. But although Erastians 
in theory they were voluntaries in practice, and as time 
went on they or their children began to realize their 
duty better and gradually became more friendly to the 
United Presbyterians. Finally, in 1900 the two Churches 
joined forces under the name of the United Free Church, 
about equal in size, and far more than equal in liberality 
to the Established Chuioh. But here a strange and very 
unhappy event took place that has produced immense 
heart-burning and hardship to many good people. 

There was in the old Free Church a small and 
dwindling but recalcitrant minority chiefly composed 
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of ultra-conservative Highlanders who refused to 
come into any union with United Presbyterians and 
voluntaries, and stoutly^ upheld the Establishment 
principle as a fundamental part of the 'Church’s doctrine. 

They raised a civil action in which they claimed for them- 
selves all the property and funds of the old Free Church. 

This claim was unanimously refused in the Scottish law' 
courts, but on appealing to the House of Lords in 1904, 
it was upheld by the English Lord Chancellor and by 
a bare majority of his colleagues. The legal Freq Church 
of the ‘ Wee Free as it w'as nicknamed in derision, a body 
of about tw-enty-seven ministers, mainly Gaelic speakers, 
and some 2,000 church members, mostly in obscm^- 
charges in remote northern parishes, was thus served heir 
to the colleges, church offices, and buildings of about 
1,000 congregations, and to the endow^ments that the Free 
Church had accumulated in GO years to the sum of over 
£1,000,000, and was made trustee of an immense heritage 
that it was ludicrously unfit to administer. 

So absurd and unjust w'as the situation created by the (^hurch 
House of Lords that an Act of Parliament was hastily lion of” 
passed in 1905 practically to reverse the decision, and 
a Commission w^as appointed to make investigations and 
hand over to the United Free Church all that the legal 
Free Church was found incapable of administering. As 
matters now stand the legal Free (Smreh has still more 
property than it can handle satisfactorily, and tlujrc is 
considerable need of another Commission to relievo it of 
the misapplied surplus. This reactionary little denomina- 
tion is dwindling in numbers and influence. ‘ Human ’ 
hymns and instrumental music are severely prohibited 
in its services, and its ministers are largely occupied in 
lamenting the decadence of this evil generation and the 
disappearance of true religion from the land since 1843. 

Curiously enough, although the legal Free Church 
abhors the disestablishment agitation and upholds the 
Establishment principle as one of its fundamental tenets, lishod and 
it has no desire to return to the bosom of the existing 
State Church, which it regards as thoroughly unorthodox Church 
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‘ are considerable obstacles ip the wray of such a ^!^itip,hU 
consummation of Scottish eoclesiastioal history; bni* wc 
gain would be so great that it is an object we)l wdfUi 
striving after. The union in 1900 has led to the olo)|^||lg 
of a large numher of superfluous churches. As numer^ 
rural districts writh a declining population have too msaiy 
churches while the more populous industrial centres have 
sometimes too few, a larger union would lead to a ^^tei 
distribution of eoclesiastioal energy, and more eodRm; 
in the organization of Christian work. The gaiaNrould 
probably be greatest on the side of the State Church* bpl 
one condition of the union would, no doubt, be jliatt||ie 
future Church of Scotland would no longer the 
Established Church in the present legal sense of thiMMm, 
but the recognized National Church, free from*%i|fra 
vestige of State control in all spiritual mattoi^. 14^ 
patronage, the main but not the only cause of aU tlw seces- 
sions in the past, was abolished in the Scottish ! 
ment in 1874, and in most other respects the 



Presbyterian Churches, unlike the principal Ch^shap in 
England and Wales, are identical in priSiy^ alias, JUR^ 
doctrine, and friendly with one another, sO tluih* the ]||jp|}, 
personal, and ecdesiaAtioal obstaclea to uni4|l%r^wi 
great, and indeed it is not easy for men who am no|> bdirn 
Scots to undtorstaad wherein all the causes cl ^Kroreaijb 
are to be dkoovmed. 




PLATE XXVII. LOCH ALSH. FROM KYLE, WEriT COAST OF SCOTLAND 

(Phot. O. J. R. Howarth) 




CHAPTER XVII. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE 
* AND ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND 

t 

By Pboeessob C. H. Oldham 


At the outset of any survey of Irish life it must be The pm* 
i^embered that we are dealing with a country where 
the population has been shrinking continuously for above^^ 
«pil(Pll^ years. The 8,295,061 ' persons of the middle of^ 

’1846 ^ve dwindled down to 4,379,076 persons in the 
npddle of 1913. The fact itself is well known. But what 
hM to be home in mind is the readjustment which this 
Hi^que circumstance requires us to make when we come 
to apply to Ireland the rules that we habitually apply to 
interpret the significance of economic facts in other 
cotmtries. The movement in population of the different 
parts of the United Kingdom has been as follows : 


Year, 

England and Wales. 

Scotland, 

Irdand, 

38^51 

8,892,536 

1,608420 

5,299,000 

1841 

15,914.14s 

2,620,184 

8,175,124 

V j88i 

25.974439 

3»735s573 “ 

5 » 798»967 

IQII 

30,cvo492 

4,760,904 

4,390,219 


Now, it is manifest from these figures that economic 
events such as the growth of exports and imports, changes 
in the occupations of the people, enlargements of bank 
deposits, increasing Government expenditure and taxa- 
tion, &;o., will take on a significance when occurring in 
Irellmd which will bo wholly different from the meaning 
to be attached to the same economic events when occur- 
ring in England or Scotland. Take, for instance, the fact 
t^ the aggregate deposits and private balances in Irish 
btmks have been swelling continuously from £16,005,066 
in 1861 to £60,144,000 in 1913. It has often been quoted 
as evidence of economic progress in Ireland, which it 
would be if occurring in Great Britain. But, when viewed 
frmn the Itnown Abnormal circumstances of Irish life, the 
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fact wears a more sinister aspect and may be interpreted 
rather as evidence of the distrust felt in business enter- 
prises in Ireland and as a subtraction of the capital much 
needed for their development. This paradox infects the 
significance of every economic feature in the life of 
Ireland. Thus, to give another instance, between 1901 
and 1906 the gross railway receipts in Ireland from all 
sources had ‘ increased by 30-43 per cent., as compared 
with percentage increases of 43-61 in England and Wales, 
and 44-68 in Scotland Yet the Viceregal Commission 
on Irish Railways stated in their Final Report (1910, Cd. 
5247, pp. 36, 88) that ‘ Much of the increase of traffic on 
Irish lines, especially in the case of commodities produced 
or producible in Ireland, denotes the reverse of Irish 
development’. In fact, England and Scotland, during 
those years, had increased their populations by 18-78 and 
17-09 per cent., respectively, but in Ireland the population 
meanwhile had diminished by 6-25 per cent. 

The percentage of decline in the population of Ireland 
in each succeeding decennium since 1841 has been 19-8, 
11-5, 6-7, 4-4, 9-1, 5-2, and 1-5 per cent, respectively. 
This decline is commonly attributed to the excessive 
emigration. But the explanation is not really so simple. 
More especially in the later decades the emigration has 
not been chiefly responsible : the excess of births over 
deaths is so extraordinarily low in Ireland that the 
‘ natural increase ’ of the population is not sufficient to 
counterbalance the decrease caused by a moderate 
emigration. Thus, during the ten years 1901--11, the 
average annual birth-rate of 23-1 per 1,000 and death- 
rate of 17-3 per 1,000 yielded a natural increase of only 
5-8 per 1,000 : meanwhile the average annual emigration 
was at the rate of 7-7 per 1,000 of the population. In 
plain figures, 1,023,211 births and 764,811 deaths left 
a natural increase of 258,400 persons : but emigration 
removed 345,159 persons of Irish birth during the same 
period. 

We find, therefore, three causes contributing to the 
decline of population : (1) The birth-rate in Ireland is 
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extraordinarily low, nearly the lowest in Europe ; (2) the 
death-rate in Ireland is too high for a population which 
is so largely rural ; and (3) the emigration from Ireland, 
which is itself distinguished by some very singular 
features. All throe, however, are but secondary symp- 
toms of the same thing, namely, the bad economic and 
social condition of the country. 

The low birth-rate arises in Ireland from two facts, viz. Birth- 
the marriages are far fewer in number, and they take 
place at a far later age than in any other country in the 
world. The case is, then, quite different from that of 
France, where the birth-rate is as low as Ireland’s, but the 
marriage-rate is one of the higliest in Europe. The 
constant outflow from Ireland of emigrants of marriage- 
able and child-bearing ages naturally reacts on the 
marriage and birth-rates of those who remain in the 
country. The truth is that the young people in the rural 
parts of Ireland arc all intending emigrants : they never 
think of marrying so long as they still hope to bo able 
to emigrate. Only 44-8 per cent, of the males and females 
aged 20 years and upwards are married. It is astounding 
to find that of the women of Ireland in 1 01 i , aged between 
16 and 45 years of age, who might be child-l)earing, only 
one in three (34-4 per 100) were married. Yet illegitimate 
births are only 2-7 j>cr cent, of the total births. And the 
number of persons to the family, viz. 4-7, is a higher 
average in Ireland than in (Jreat Britain. No people 
have ever applied the teaching of Malthus more thoroughly 
than the modern Irish, yet they have not escaped from 
poverty. 

That the death-rate should be considerably lower in nesath- 
Ireland than in Great Britain will seem natural, having 
regard to the crowded city life in the one and largely 
rural life in the other. It was so forty years ago : in 1865 
the death-rate averaged about 23 per 1,000 in Great 
Britain and 15 per 1,000 in Ireland. Since then 'things 
have continuously improved in the former country, where 
the Public Health administration has effected a great 
change in the health of civic populations ; but in Ireland 

1321.1 o g . 
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the health of the people has meanwhile been steadily 
deteriorating, owing to the withdrawal by emigration of 
the most healthy and virile elements of the population. 
Since 1905 the death-rate in Great Britain has averaged 
about 15 per 1,000, and in Ireland between 17 and 18 per 
1,000 — surely a very remarkable change. 

In the third place, we have to consider the emigration 
from Ireland. Professor Mayo-Smith and other American 
economists, comparing the immigration into the United 
States from the various countries of Europe, have noticed 
that the emigration from Ireland was remarkable in three 
respects : (1) its great dimensions, relative to the home 
population at its source ; (2) the large proportion of 
females, who in recent years have outnumbered the males ; 
and (3) the small proportion of children among the 
emigrants — a fact indicating that it is an emigration of 
individuals, rather than of families. To these three 
features of Irish emigration we may add two others, viz. : 
(4) it is drawn chiefly from the rural population, the civic 
population of Ireland is increasing ; and (5) it rises or 
falls according as times are good or bad in the United 
States; the volume of emigration seems to be little 
affected at present by the changes of prosperity in 
Ireland itself. This will be easily understood when it is 
remembered that the Irish population of the United 
States is to-day probably four times as large as the Irish 
population at home. The Irish emigrant now leaves his 
native shores, not to venture forth among strangers, but 
to join the other members of his own family who are 
already in America, and, in many cases, have paid his 
passage-money for him. 

From May 1, 1851 (when the official count of emigrants 
from Irish ports began), to December 31, 1912, a 
total number of 4,297,222 persons are reckoned to have 
emigrated from Ireland, including about 50,000 foreigners. 
But the tide has slackened considerably, and is to-day 
but a gentle current : 30,000 emigrants in a population 
of 4,380,000 means a rate of only 6-8 per 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. If Ireland had the r.aroe ‘ natural increase ’ as Great 
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Britain, say 12 per 1,000, the gap caused by emigration 
would be unnoticed. What is serious is the quality, not 
the quantity, of the drain : there is in Ireland a perpetual 
survival of the unfittest, a steady debasement of the 
human currency, just as under Gresham's Law bad 
money continually displaces good money in the circula- 
tion. Moreover, those who remain have their minds 
unsettled : they will make no plans for their future, they 
will not marry and settle down to make their careers in 
Ireland until the hope of getting away to America has 
died out in their hearts, and they are then already past 
their prime. 

Meanwhile a thin streak of British and foreign peoi>?v 
filters into the civic population of Ireland. Thus, in 1911 
the native Irish numbered 4,233,182 (96-4 per cent.), 
and the non -Irish 157,037 (3*57 per cent.) ; ten years 
previously these figures w'ere 4,326,947 and 131,828 
respectively. While the native Irish declined by 93,765 
persons (say 2-1 per cent.), the non-Irish increased by 
25,209 persons* (say, 15 per cent.) ; not fall of the popula- 
tion, only 68,556 persons during the ten years. As 
a matter of some interest, it may be pointed out that 
there was no fall since 1901 in the number of families in 
Ireland. The families rose from 910,256 to 910,748 ; and 
the inhabited houses also rose from 858,158 to 861,879. 

It is a mere straw, but it shows how the wind blows. The 
tide of emigration from Ireland has spent its force. 

It is axiomatic that emigration affords no appreciable PauiKsw. 
relief to the masses of people already reduced to the verge 
of starvation : the pauper cannot go. (Consequently it 
has no direct effect in elevating the lowest classes of the 
population. The proportion of the population that gets 
relieved out of the rates has always been smaller in 
Ireland than in Great Britain. But during fifty years 
there has been a steady diminution in progress in Great 
Britain, and a steady increase in Ireland : so that the 
proportions who are paupers arc now very similar for each. 

As the conditions on which relief is given are not 
identical there can be no direct comparison between the 

Gg2 
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two countries. But we can compare Ireland with Ireland 
at different dates and Great Britain with Great Britain. 
Thus, for Great Britain : in the period 1855-9 the paupers 
averaged 4-6 per cent, in England, and 4*2 per cent, in 
Scotland ; in the period 1905-9 these percentages had 
fallen to 2*6 and 2*3 respectively. Meanwhile in Ireland 
the percentage who were paupers was 1-0 in the former 
period and had risen to 2-3 in the period fifty years later. 

There remains the question whether emigration has 
relieved the pressure that makes paupers. Whether those 
who stayed in Ireland are better off, as a consequence of 
emigration having diminished the competition for em- 
ployment, is a very difficult question to answer. So many 
factors have to be allowed for that the answer will 
generally indicate merely whether the speaker is optimistic 
or pessimistic at the moment. Thus, the average weekly 
cash wages of agricultural labourers (without reckoning 
extras and allowances) has risen in Ireland from 58. lOid. 
in 1854 to lls. OJd. in 1908 ; and in England from 
10s. Sd. to 14:8. 7 id. But meanwhile the ike of the world 
has changed, things are now more upon a cash basis, and 
a much larger part of the labourers’ consumption has to be 
procured by a cash payment. Then, an Ireland improved 
absolutely (assuming an optimistic view for the moment) 
may have deteriorated relatively, for meanwhile other 
countries have been progressing rapidly. The productive 
efficiency of the Irish people as wealth-producers will have 
relatively retrograded if their country has not been 
keeping abreast of the progress which has been revolution- 
izing processes and transport facilities elsewhere. Take 
the education of the people : the percentage of the people 
of Ireland, aged 5 years and upwards, who could both 
read and write, was as low as 28 per cent, in 1841 ; it had 
risen to 87-6 per cent, in 1911. This is absolute improve- 
ment of the best kind. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that in education the Irish people is among the most 
backward in Europe, in view of the educational require- 
ments of modern industry. Certainly the enforced celi- 
bacy of the Irish people, to which the declining population 
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is now to be attributed, is emphatic testimony of the 
persistent poverty of opportunity among tliis warm- 
hearted race : their improved education leaves them 
more conscious of their economic limitations. The actual 
evidence supplied by the figures of the Irish census as 
regards the ‘ occupations of the people when analysed 
by Sir Charles Booth and other economists, has shown 
from decade to decade a marked deterioration in the 
character of employments in Ireland; i.e. the wealth- 
producers everywhere are diminishing faster than the 
general decline of the population, while the parasitic 
occupations, and those who are merely dealing with goods 
as intermediaries, are everywhere increasing absolutely, 
in a remarkable way. (See 1895, Cd. 7720, Part IT, 
Appendix 10, pp. 212, 217.) 

Ireland has two large cities, Belfast and Dublin ; only Civic and 
six other .towns are over 20,000 in population, and 
fotirteen have between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. 

Taking the ‘ c^vic ’ population to mean all those living in 
the 109 towns with 2,000 or more inhabitants, and the 
‘ rural ’ population to mean all the rest, then the whole 
population of Ireland has been made up as follows, viz. : 


CewiVJt. 

(Ht'ir, 

liurnl 

Total. 

i86i 


4 /> 58,590 

^ » 7 ^^^* 9^7 

1871 

I . 

4,211,0.3.3 

5,413.877 

1881 

1,345,50.3 

3,929,33.^ 

5 .> 74 .« 3 ^> 

189T 

1,244,11.3 

3,460/1.37 

4.794.750 

1901 

I, .384,929 

3,073,846 

4 . 45^775 

1911 

1.470,595 

2,919,624 

4 ,. 3 c/>, 2 i 9 


This remarkable table shows that in fifty years the 
‘ town ' has increased its population by 330,227 persons 
(29 per cent.), while the ‘ country ’ has been losing 
1,738,975 inhabitants (37 per cent.), the net fall for all 
Ireland being 1,408,748 persons (24 per cent.). This 
change in the distribution of the inhabitants may be 
more simply stated by reducing the population to 100 
persons. Thus, fifty years ago, 19-7 persons lived in 
‘ town and 80-3 persons lived in ‘ country ’ ; to-day 
33'5 persons live in ‘ town ’ and 66*5 persons live in 
‘ country \ 
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It is constantly stated that Ireland is chiefly an 
agricultural country, and that the Irish people must 
mainly depend upon the production from the land. The 
fact that two-thirds of the people dwell in rural areas 
corresponds exactly with the census returns of the 
occupations of the people, which show that two-thirds of 
the male population over 20 years of age^ follow agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

It may, therefore, be taken as practically certain that 
2,900,000 persons depend upon the land in Ireland. But 
there is also a town population of 1,500,000 persons who 
do not depend on the land, except very indirectly, and 
it is probably the case that this town population produces 
as much wealth by independent industries as the country 
population, although twice as numerous, produces by the 
use of the land. To speak of agriculture as the staple 
industry of Ireland is to ignore these townsmen who 
produce one-half of the wealth of the country. 

Religions. These ‘ two Irelands ’ differ so much that no general 
statement can be made about the country which really 
fits both. Through the evil heritage transmitted from 
the past history of Ireland it is incidentally the case that 
a difference of religion connotes largely (though not 
always) a difference of racial stock and of industrial 
aptitudes in the Irish people. During many years Roman 
Catholics were excluded from all industrial guilds. It is 
certainly true that the townsmen are more largely 
infused with the Protestant elements of the Irish popu- 
lation than are the countrymen. Thus, if the nine towns 
that are parliamentary boroughs be considered, we find 
that the Roman Catholics there constitute only 59*3 per 
cent, of the inhabitants. If we consider the 137 towns with 
populations over 1,500 — ^the minimum population that 
entitles a town to obtain local self-government under the 
Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1854 — ^we find that 

^ To reach thin condition it is necessary (and reasonable) to assume that 
two-thirds of the 131,377 males, aged 20 years and upwards, who returned 
themselves as * general labourers and are included in the industrial class 
under that designation, are really Agricidtural Labourers, though not so 
describing themselves. ((Census Final Report, 1913, Cd 6663, p. 15.) 
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the Roman Catholics form only G2-2 per cent, of the 
inhabitants. If we consider the rural areas outside those 
137 to^Tis, wo find that there the Roman Catholics are 
80-1 per cent, of the inhabitants. For Ireland as a whole 
the Roman Catholics were 73-9 per cent, of the population 
in 1911. 

During the nineteenth century the economy of Ireland Tho riso of 
was subjected to two disturbing influences which have 
changed the w'hole basis of economic life, for both town inln^lainl. 
and country, with revolutionary completeness. The one 
was free trade, which began in the year 1824, the other 
was the introduction of railw^ays and the cheapening of 
ocean carriage. The year 1824 is the turning-point in * 
industrial history of Ireland. The post-Union protective 
duties (amounting to about 10 per cent, ad valorem) then 
ceased, and Huskisson's Act (4 Geo. IV, c. 72) established 
free trade, between Great Britain and Ireland. In 1824, 
also, a common system of weights and measures for both 
countries was^ adopted. More important still, in 1824, 
regular cross-Channel steam navigation began : for the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet ( ' 0 !npan 3 ", betwf^en Dublin 
and Liverpool, and the (}. and J. Burns line of steamers, 
between Belfast and Glasgow, both date from that 
year. About this same time, in 1 828, the application of 
machinery to the wet-spinning of flax led to the modern 
linen factory, and (by a local circumstance enabling the 
obtaining of long building leases there) to the cjoncentra- 
tiem in and around Belfast of an industry previously 
spread widely through the homes of the Irish j)easantry, 
especially in Connauglit. Thus, since 1824, industrial 
Ireland has undergone an astonishing transformation. 

Along with the decay of the industries of the (jountry- 
side, there went forward a prodigious stimulus to the 
commerce of Ireland, and to the building up of a new 
growth of industries on a scale far larger than the capacity 
of the local market for consumption. From the year 1824 
we must date the growth (1) of the modern linen trade ; 

(2) the Irish porter and whisky exports ; (3) the large 
live-stock industry, which displaced the old-time Irish 
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trade in salted meats ; and (4) a great Irish grain trade 
to Great Britain (a preferential market until 1845), which 
reached its greatest development in 1838, but only began 
to fall away rapidly after 1861,*^in face of the competition of 
the American prairie produce. The foundation of Belfast 
shipbuilding dates from the arrival there at Christmas 
1854 of Edward James Harland, then aged 23 years, who 
in 1859 founded the firm of Harland and Wolff. The 
modem factory woollen industry of Ireland is also to be 
dated from the fifties, being much advanced in the eighties. 

Causes of A curious controversy is to be found in the Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Viceregal Commission on 

Ireland. Irish Railways issued in 1910 (Cd. 5247) as to the effect 
produced by the introduction of railways upon the 
economic condition of Ireland. The Minority Report, 
wishing to minimize the pessimistic views of the Majority 
Report, argued that ^ there is a marked difference between 
their effect upon agriculture and their effect upon 
manufacturing industries. Broadly speaking, we believe 
that they have greatly benefited agriculture \>y facilitating 
the access of Irish produce to British markets, while they 
have tended to check the development of Irish manu- 
factures by facilitating the import of British goods into 
Ireland ’ (iiid. p. 85). But this argument will not square 
with the facts, just mentioned, of industrial development, 
and it will not explain the decay of rural employment in 
Ireland. 

Irish agriculture during the nineteenth century has 
had to face two revolutionary changes. During the 
Napoleonic wars, when England was isolated, the 
agriculture of Ireland was developed on a tillage basis, 
with a large export trade in grain. This tillage system 
became precarious after the Peace of 1815, and had to 
collapse after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. The 
transition from tillage to stock involved the displacement 
of the redundant rural population. Upon this calamity 
followed the second, viz. the fall of agricultural prices, 
attributable in part to foreign competition after the 
railways of the United States had been built, and in part 
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to the general appr^iation in the value of gold during 
the thirty years after^l873. This second calamity necessi- 
tated tlie prolonged agony jof the ‘ Land War in Ireland ’ 
to obtain a reduction of rents, and finally the expropria- 
tion of the Irish landlords by an onerous operation of 
land purchase. In all this disturbed period of social 
readjustment the rural parts of Ireland were handicapped 
and economic development was impossible. 

The result has been that Irish farming has fallen into 
a dilapidated condition, and the usage of the soil of 
Ireland has become deplorably uneconomic. To indicate 
the facts we may display in a statistical form (here 
drawn from Mr. Cyrus Adams's text-book on Commerrkii 
Geography) the manner of using the surface of the country 
as followed by other EurojKjan nations, viz. : 



Danca. 

Dvtlch. 


French. 

Irish. 

Arabic Imncl . 

4-*5 

^7*7 

i6'5 

5-*4 

ii-i 

Hay, Parttun^ . 


3*4*7 

35 -y 

M*3 

f>4*i 

Forest . 

4-r> 


i8*4 

1 8*3 

**5 

Vineyards 

o*<> 

f>*() 

o-S 

3*7 


Unproductive . 

• • -^4*7 

30*7 

28-4 

14*3 

-*3*3 

Tl\)tal area 

. UX)*() 


ICX>*() 


KKVO 


We are lierc viewing agriculture as the means of living 
for two-thirds of the population of Ireland — admittedly 
one of the most fertile lands in Kuro})e. Wo are comparing 
Ireland with countries having about the same proportion 
of ‘ unproductive ’ surface. Such a fact as that G4- 1 per 
cent, of the land surface should be given up to grass is 
unparalleled in the world ; and the pitiful ll-l per cent, 
devoted to ploughed laud offers no adequate basis for the 
employment of the agricultural population. To speak of 
agriculture as being the staple industry of Ireland is, 
therefore, ridiculous in the face of the facts. In its ship- 
building, its linen cloth, its brewing and distilling, its 
tobacco manufactures, its woollen tweeds and hosiery 
goods, its rope-making, and delicate lace fabrics, Ireland 
has industries that may stand, quality for quality, 
alongside the best producers of similar goods anywhere 
in Europe. But in the arts of using a most fertile soil in 
the business of agriculture, it is but a ruined land, wasted 
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and withered by the fifty-years-long struggle to settle the 
question of land tenure. Hence and so grievous is the 
contrast now visible in the town and country life of 
Ireland ! 

Theterri- The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, supplied 
divfaions means of effecting a great simplification in the terri- 
of Ireland, torial subdivisions of Ireland for local rating and adminis- 
trative purposes, which was carried out in detail by 
Orders issued by the Local Government Board for Ireland 
before the close of that year. This simplification involved 
the discarding of the ‘ barony ’ as a unit administrative 
and rating area — ^a change regrettable in many ways to 
Irish feeling, for the baronies were the best-known 
subdivisions of the counties and of great antiquity, being 
originally regarded as territories belonging to distinct 
septs or clans among the ancient Irish, then becoming 
feudal and military jurisdictions, and in course of time 
being constituted into public civil divisions for fiscal and 
administrative purposes. The Poor Law XJnion, set up 
in 1838, has become the administrative unit of local 
government in Ireland, by a process of accretion of new 
functions which cannot be here explained, though in 
itself most interesting and curious. Now, in 1898, all 
Ireland was covered by 159 unions and 325 baronies. 
To the averaging mind that looks like the barony being 
one-half a union. But tribal lands probably scorned 
averages. 254 out of 325 baronies covered parts of more 
than one union ; and, of the 3,438 distinct ‘ electoral 
divisions into which the 159 unions were subdivided, 
above 550 were situated in several baronies. To reduce 
this overlapping — ^to keep each barony within the 
bounds of one union, and each ‘electoral division’ of the 
union within the bounds of one barony — ^was a problem 
found too impracticable to be solved. Thus the barony, 
like the civil parish, has now dropped out of Irish life. 

The territorial divisions now in use have been plotted 
out so as to enable two types of local government bodies 
to operate without friction, viz. County Councils and 
District Councils. The unit of area for the former is the 
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‘ administrative^ county which is no longer the saino 
thing as the old judicial county. The unit of area for the 
latter is the ‘ county district whipli may be either 
urban or rural, but its district council is the sanitary 
authority for the district. The cities and towns were 
brought into the scheme in the following manner. The 
six largest boroughs — viz. Belfast, Dublin, Cork, London- 
derry, Limerick, and Waterford — were styled ‘ county 
boroughs’, i.e. each now ranks as an administrative 
county of itself. These six county boroughs have all the 
pow'ers given to an urban district, and their councils are 
district councils too. All the other towns which wer<^ 
boroughs (under the Municipal (brporations Act of 
viz. Clonmel, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Sligo, and Wexford ; or 
towns and townships (under the Towns Improvement 
Act of 1854, and ])articular Local Acts), were thrown into 
their respective counties ; but, being urban sanitary 
districts, their (councils are Urban District (Vnincils, 

W'hether so styled or not — for ‘ nothing in this section 
shall alter the style or title of thc! eorj)oration or council 
of a borough 

The counties of Ireland for judicial jmrposes were 'Pho local 
32 in number, until Tipperary was subdivided in 1 
into North and South Ridings. Tliese 33 areas have now tsouncils 
had their boundaries slightly improved in shape — for ® ^ ’ 

example, a town like Athlone spreading into two counties, 
Roscommon and West meath, has been reduced wdthin the 
bounds of a single county by annexing the Roscommon 
part of the town to tlie area called Westmeath, and there 
were otlier similar adjustments : cand the 33 rcishapcd 
areas are (together with the six county boroughs) the 
present administrative counties. For thc purposes of 
electing county councillors, thc administrative counties 
are further subdivided into ‘ county electoral divisions ’ 
with fairly equal populations, each electing one councillor. 

As settled by Local Government Order, there are 680 
county electoral divisions for the 33 administrative 
counties. This does not mean that there are only 080 
county councillors. Besides the elected councillors, the 
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chairmapii of every rural district is an ex-officio member 
of his County Council, and the councils have also the 
power to co-opt one or two , additional members. The 
number of county councillors, apart from the county 
borough councillors (who number 296), was 1,056 in 
1899, and 968 in 1914. 

Turn now to the smaller areas within the adminis- 
trative counties which elect the District Councils. The 
number of Poor Law Unions in 1899 was 159 (since 
reduced by one) : of which 113 lay wholly within one 
county, 38 in two, and 8 extended into three counties. 
Under the Public Health Act, 1878, the area of every 
poor law union (after omitting any portion which is 
included in any urban sanitary district) forms a rural 
sanitary district. Again, by the Local Government Act, 
1898, when a union is divided between more than one 
county, each divided part (so far as it is not contained in 
an urban sanitary district) is to be a separate rural 
sanitary district. And each rural sanitary district has 
its own separate rural district council. It follows, there- 
fore, that there are 213 Rural District Councils in Ireland. 
Then every urban sanitary authority, under the Public 
Health Act, 1878, is ipso facto to bo an urban district 
under the Local Government Act, 1898. Apart from the 
six county boroughs there are in Ireland 89 Urban 
District Councils, 5 of which are entitled Municipal 
Boroughs. Now for the election of district councillors, 
the county districts, urban and rural, are further sub- 
divided into ‘ District Electoral Divisions ’ : these being 
identical with the former Poor Law Electoral Divisions, 
except that in no case does a district electoral division 
extend into more than one county. At the Census of 1911 
there were 3,673 of these divisions in Ireland. In the 
rural districts each such electoral division returns two 
rural district councillors. But whenever such electoral 
division is in a town, or part of a town, the Act em- 
powered the Local Government Board to assign to it 
more than two district councUlorships : and the Order 
made for the purpose selected 31 such divisions to which 
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additional district councillorships were assigned, bringing 
their quota up to a total of 105. That accounts for about 
7,500 rural district councillors who are elected ad hoc. 
Then every Rural District Council may co-opt three 
additional members, and any one thus co-opted is also to 
be a guardian ipso facto. Including the urban district 
councillors, it will bo seen that nearly 9,500 persons 
are members of District Councils in Ireland. A parlia- 
mentary return gave the number as 9,456 district 
councillors in Ireland (H.C. 2, of 1901). 

Not every district councillor is a guardian : in point 
of fact the parliamentary return just quoted gave the 
number of guardians in Ireland as 8,803, distrib^^; ^ cd 
among the 159 Poor Law Unions of that time. Every 
rural district councillor, whether elected or co-opted, is 
a guardian also : i.e. there is no separate election of 
guardian^ as such. But in the urban districts guardians 
must be elected ad hoc. There are 161 district electoral 
divisions lyii:\g wholly or partly in county boroughs or 
urban district areas : and the Local Government Board’s 
Order assigned altogether 570 giiardians to be elected as 
such from these 161 divisions. If a union happen to lie 
wholly in one county, and no i)art of it is contained in an 
urban sanitary district, then the members of the rural 
district council are the same persons who constitute also 
the board of guardians : 80 out of the 159 unions were 
in this position in 1 899. But otherwise, where a union is 
situated in two or three counties, then those individuals 
who (together with the guardians elected by any urban 
district within the union) constitute one body as guardians 
will be divided into two or three bodies as rural district 
councillors. Consequently the Act allows the board of 
guardians to choose their chairman and vice-chairman, 
and the persons so chosen may or may not be the same as 
those chosen to fill those offices by the body acting as the 
district council. Women may now fill a.ny position in any 
of these local government councils in Ireland : for though 
the Act of 1898 excluded women from County Councils 
and County Boroughs, a subsequent Act passed in 1911 
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(1 and 2 Geo. V; o. 85) hae provided that * a woman shdl 
not be diaqualifi^ by sex or marriage from being deoted 
or chosen eoon^or of any oonnly or borough, or an 
alderman of the oSuncil of any borough She may not, 
however, if chosen as chairman of one of these bodies, 
become thereby a justice of the peace. The Act applies 
to Ireland only. 

Having set out the constitution of these local govern- 
ment bodies, we do not propose to describe their powers 
or sphere of operations. They have superseded the local 
govenunent functions of the Grand Juries in the counties 
and of the Baronial Presentment Sessions in the rural 
districts. liie County Council now levies and collects the 
poor rate, except in urban districts : there the Urban 
District Council is bound to hand over to the County 
Council on demand its apportioned amount of expenses. 
Extensive powers are conferred upon the Loci^ Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland to grant by provisional Order, 
without any special enactment by Parliament, additional 
powers for local government purposes : thus all l^e 
powers of an urban authority under the Public Health 
Acts may be conferred now upon Rural District Councils 
by the mere issue of Local Government Board Orders. 
Two or more County Councils may take joint action 
through joint committees. Thus, in the provision of 
district asylums for the lunatic poor in Ireland, the former 
* governors or directors ’ for each asylum, and the 
general ‘ Board of Control ’ are now all abolished, and 
their duties are imposed upon the County Councils. 
There are twenty-four such district asylums, so that 
a district often extends into two or more counties ; in 
which case the district asylum is now managed by a joint 
committee of the County Councils concerned, and these 
counties defray the expenses of the asylum in proportion 
to the number of lunatics from each county, during a 
standard period. The systematic procedure by which the 
various grants-in-aid, formerly voted by ParUament, are 
now paid put from the 'Local Taxation Account’, in- 
dnding the agricultural grant, gives the Lord Ldeutenant 
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effective powers to compel the Counl^ CSouncila to act ap 
' to the , full measure of their dutiei^ in tins and other 
matters. . 

Taken altogether, the present systei^of local govern* 
ment in Ireland works with marvdlous smoothness and 
efficiency. If it be true that ‘the best school for the 
deviriopment of sound politipid qualities is the school of 
local institutions, wisely organized, firmly supervised, and 
administered with common sense ’, then this ideal has 
certaildy been attained, and this school is to-day operating 
effectually in Ireland. 
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THE SCILLY ISLES 
By 0. J. R. Howarth 

The Scilly Isles lie about 30 miles south-west of Land’s 
End (Cornwall). They form an archipelago of islands 
and isolated rocks, estimated at 200 in total number, 
and thickly set within an area of 50 square miles, or a 
parallelogram measuring 10 miles by 5. The granite axis 
or backbone of Cornwall falls beneath the sea*at Land’s 
End, but its rugged summits re-emerge in these isles, and 
the connexion between them and the mainl&nd is seen on 
a bathymetrical chart as an uplift some 8 miles wide at 
its narrowest part between the contours of 40 fathoms, 
below which depth the slope is very gentle. The Arthurian 
tradition of the lost territory of Lyonnesse is associated 
with the submarine portion of this ridge. The ScUlies, 
rising abruptly from the general submarine level, reach 
no great elevation above the sea ; no summit exceeds 
about 160 feet. The summit slopes of the major islands 
are gentle and bare. The scenery is not as a whole grand, 
but an archipelago, as a natural feature, is never devoid 
of natural beauty, and the SciUies are far from that 
state. Their rocky flanks arc often steep or sheer ; the 
granite is weathered into picturesque shapes, and many 
of the smaller islands and isolated rocks are of even 
noble figure. The scenic effects of the archipelago depend 
in large measure upon atmospheric conditions and the 
setting of the sea. The islands are exposed to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and many vessels have been wrecked on them, 
notably on the outlying rocks known ooUectiyely as the 
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Western Isles, where, at the south-western extremity of 
the archipelago, the famous Bishop lighthouse stands on 
the rook of the same name. The voyage to the archipelago 
from Penzance (40 miles), from which regular steamship 
communication is maintained, is of rather ill repute for 
roughness among visitors, whose number, however, is 
considerable and of recent years has grown. An exquisite 
climate, boating under the expert pilotage for which the 
inhabitants are famed, excellent sea-fishing, and rock- 
climbing, are named among the attractions offered them. 



Flo. 58. The Scilly IhIcs. 


Five islands are inhabited, St. Mary’s, Trf^sco, St. Mar- 
tin’s, St. Agnes, and Bryher. The total population in 
1911 was 2,097, and about sevem-tenths of it inhabits 
St. Mary’s, the largest island, where the capital, Hugh 
Town or St. Mary’s, is situated on a low isthmus 
between bays, in the northern of which, facing the 
relatively sheltered roadstead within the archipelago, is 
the harbour. 

The occupations of the islanders were formerly asso- induH- 
ciated mainly with the sea ; fishing remains important ; flower- 
ship- and boat-building, kelp-buming and the like have farming, 
been so in the past. But the chief industry of the islands 

1321*1 H h 
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is now dependent on their climate, which is remarkably 
mild and temperate. The mean temperature in the winter 
months hardly falls below 47° F. ; that in the summer 
hardly exceeds 58°. The mean annual rainfall at St. Mary’s 
is about 32 inches, the months of heaviest precipitation 
being December, November, and July, and those of the 
lightest, May and June. The indigenous flora of the 
islands includes a number of well-known bulbous flowering 
plants ; and during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the cultivation of bulbs for the early flower- 
market in London was initiated and developed with great 
energy and success. Many different kinds of bulbs were 
introduced from the Low Countries and elsewhere, and 
now, from the end of December to June, the picking, 
packing, and dispatch of the flowers fully occupies the 
population. The industry superseded that of growing early 
potatoes and vegetables, which was never so successful. 
The taU hedges, often of the pink-flowering cscaUonia, 
which narrowly divide the flower-fields for the sake of 
shelter, are a characteristic feature in the scenery of the 
islands. Apart from this industry, the vegetation of the 
islands is beautiful ; fuchsias, roses, and many other flowers 
are seen blooming at midwinter ; the aloe and the 
dracaena palm floiuish, and though trees are generally 
absent save in such sheltered situations as that of Holy 
Vale (St. Mary’s), the gardens of Tresco Abbey, which 
is the residence of the lord-proprietor of thh islands, are 
famous for their wonderful collection of exotic plants 
and trees. The sea spleenwort {Asplenium marinum) is 
one among a number of the rarer ferns which form an 
important group in the indigenous flora. 

Over forty sea-birds and some sixty land-birds, visiting 
or resident, are enumerated, and some very rare visitors 
have been recorded, such as the Iceland gull, the golden 
oriole, the snow-bunting, the haw-finch, and even the 
eider duck and crane. The fisheries, as has been said, are 
rich, notably the mackerel-fishing from May to June, and 
the crab and lobster fishery, in which the trade is chiefly 
with France ; these fisheries are carried on partly by 
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Comishmen and fishermen from more distant ports. Sport 
is provided by the pollack, wrasse, mackerel, chad, bream, 
conger, and other fish. 

The Scillies are without* mineral ^'Calth, though the Early 
classical Cassiterides or Tin Islands used habitually to be 
identified with them, if not as a centre of early tin-mining 
themselves, then as an imaginary trading centre, where 
the Phoenicians met the natives of Britain, and exchanged 
their wares for tin. This identification is obsolete ; nor 
does the present name of the islands find any certain 
explanation. The islands, however, were inhabited in 
prehistoric times, and a number of barrows, kistvaens and 
other remains may be seen, as on St. Mary's, Samson, 
and elsewhere. 

The islands are attached for piirliamentary purposes to Adminis- 
the St. Ives division of Cornwall, and their local affairs ^*'*”"* 
are administertKl by a coimcil, but the lord-proprietor (as 
his title sifggests) stands in a peculiar position of })er8onal 
responsibility towards this isolatc^l community, and since 
the property ^as acquired in 1831 by Augustus Smith, the 
inhabitants have greatly benefited under this system of 
governorship. 


nh 2 





CHAPTER XIX 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
General 

By Dr. R. R. Marett 

Considered in the light of their physical geography, 
the Channel Islands form an appendix to north-western 
France ; just as, on an ampler scale, the British 
form an appendix to the continent of Europe. In other 
words, regional features prove more instructive than local 
features, whether those of the Channel group as a whole, 
or those jf particular islands, when a broad survey is 
taken of past, or even of present., conditions. 

The gcologjr of north-w'cstern France has occu})ied the 0(M>logy : 
attention of many able men of science, amongst whom 
Dr. Charles Barrois may be mentioned honoris causa. 

To do justice to their opinions concerning the secular 
history of the region would be a complex task, calling 
for more space than is available here. Suffice it to say, 
then, that the foundations of this tract of country (in- 
cluding the Channel Islands) appear to have been laid 
down before and during the Palaeozoic era, within an 
area of depression where sediments were being amassed 
beneath a gradually deepening sea. The upper limit of 
this formative period is furnished by the grand upheaval 
of the Armorican Arc in the course of the Carboniferous 
period ; which finally determined the structure of the 
existing surface. Ever since, we may with some con- 
fidence affirm, dry land has prevailed in these parts ; 
though we may have to allow for occasional subsidences, 
involving partial or complete occupation by the sea. 
Consequently subaerial denudation, a far more destruc- 
tive agent than marine erosion, for all that its activity is 
less obvious to the senses, has hereabouts enjoyed full 
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scope ; with the result that there remains nought but the 
shaved-down, though still prominent, basement of what 
formerly may have been, as a leading authority on 
geotectonics puts it, * one of the greatest folded systems 
of the globe ’ (E. Suess, The Face of the Earth, Oxford, 
1909, iv. 36). The Armorican Peninsula, in short, is 
a venerable ruin ; and the Channel Islands represent its 
most isolated and battered fragments. If, however, 
there are few traces, whether in the islands or in their 
neighbourhood, of what has taken place on or near the 
surface of the country up to comparatively recent times, 
there is compensation to be found in the opportunity 
afforded here of studying the part played by subter- 
ranean forces in the building of these ancient lands. 

The stresses and transformations effected by such 
agencies as pressure and wet heat are seen everywhere, 
especially along the rugged coasts. The hard cores of 
the islands are granitic ; and it is plain to view how the 
molten magma has again and again been forced upwards 
so as to permeate and enclose existing formations, the 
successive intrusions doubtless ranging from Archaean 
right on to Carboniferous times. Of sedimentary rocks 
only two or three types are to be met with, and these are 
unfossiliferous, and have all the appearance of belonging 
to the very base of the Primary. A shale or graywacke, 
which may be correlated with the ‘ Brioverian ’ series of 
Dr. Barrois (Briovera = St. Lo ; whence the old name 
for this formation, ‘ Phyllades de St. L6 ’), constitutes the 
heart of Jersey, having been preserved by three contain- 
ing bosses of granite ; and likewise occurs in a much 
metamorphosed patch at the extreme west point of 
Guernsey. This formation may be put down as of pre- 
Cambrian or, at latest, Cambrian age. Interesting effects 
of local contact-metamorphism are to be observed in 
Jersey wherever this shale meets the eruptive rocks. 
That wo have to do here with a genuine sedimentary 
deposit, however metamorphosed towards the margin, 
is proved by well-developed ripple marks in the centre 
of the formation at St. Lawrence Valley. On Alderney, 
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forming a small promontory to the north-east, and the 
adjacent lie du Ras, as well as on the Casquet rocks to 
the west, are patches of a gritstone, which may in turn 
be correlated with the Orh$ Arinoricain^ recognized as 
belonging to the Ordovician system. (In Jersey at the 
Corbiere there have recently been found some rolled 
fragments of sandstone, Avedgcd in a crevice, and appar- 
ently forming part of a former raised beach, which contain 
Devonian fossils ; but whether they are of local origin is, 
to say the least, doubtful.) Finally, at the north-cast 
corner of Jersey is about a s<piare mile of a curious con- 
glomerate that is at any rate later than tlie Brioveriaii 
shale, since some four-fifths of the contained pebbles 
derived from the latter, the remaining fifth coming 
from igneous rocks. Whether the conglomerate is to be 
classed as of aqueous origin, since the rolled look of the 
pebbles on the face of it suggests a mud-bound littoral 
deposit, or must be reckoned a volcanic stew which has 
fused the edges of the shattered materials produced and 
intercepted (luring its outburst, may bo left an open 
question (contrast, for instance, Noury, Geologic de 
Jersey, Paris and dersey, 188(>, and J. Sinel, Geology of 
Jersey, Jersey, 1012) ; but in the mcuiiitimc there is no 
ground for supposing that this formation also is of any- 
thing but quite primaeval age. For the rest, the trend- 
lines revealed by these stumps of former mountains, so 
limited in extent, so scattered, and so eloquent of hypo- 
gene disturbance, are naturally somewhat hard to make 
out ; yet tliere is good reason to think that they may be 
traced in a general easterly or north-easterly direction 
from the north coast of Brittany across the islands to 
the Cotentin, as Suess, following Barrois, shows in a map 
(op. cit., iv. 4G ; cf. M. l-icvy. Bull. Serv. Carte gdol. 
France, 1894, v. 318). Not only the lines of strike but 
likewise the intrusive veins, as notably the frequent and 
conspicuous dykes of diabase, those ‘ natural seismo- 
graphs % which in this case not improbably testify to 
the actual birth-pangs of the great Carboniferous upheaval, 
follow this broad tendency from west to east ; nor are 
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there indications that in pre-Carboniferous times the 
tectonic lines were greatly different, being related, it 
would seem, to one and the same continuous lateral 
pressure, such as would be exerted when a zone of the 
earth’s crust was slowly subsiding (cf. Barrois, Proc. 
Oeol. Assoc., xvi. 132). In any case it must be remem- 
bered that here, as elsewhere throughout the world, these 
first pages of the book of nature are mostly tom and 
burnt beyond the hope of detailed reconstruction. 

Moaozoio Of Mesozoic times not a vestige remains, at any rate 
in situ, whether in the islands themselves or in the 
Armorican region as a whole. Hence we may probably 
assume the continuance of dry land, at least into the 
Cretaceous period. Whether the deep-sea eonditions 
implied by the deposition of the ehalk are to be extended 
so far to the west is a matter of hypothesis. Certain it is, 
however, that in the raised beaches of Alderney and 
Jersey no less than along the present shores of all the 
islands, and even, it is said, occasionally on the higher 
levels of Guernsey deep down in its soil-cap, flints occur 
in more or less abundance ; despite the fact that the set 
of the tidal current is eastward, so as to rule out the 
possibility of these enigmatic flints being derived, at 
least under conditions at all similar to those now obtaining, 
from the beaches of Picardy or from the English downs. 
Dr. Barrois would make the Loire responsible for the 
flints discoverable in the raised beaehes of Western 
Brittany [Ann. 8oc. 0661., ix. 265) ; but to apply such 
a theory to the Channel Islands is deeidedly to strain it, 
and it seems simpler to bring this part of the Armorican 
region within the limits of the Cretaceous sea, or at least 
to allow the sea in question a westerly development over 
some adjaeent area. 

Neozoic Of Tertiary deposits such as can be at all approximately 
dated the islands show few signs. For Brittany a Miocene 
submergence covering the lower lands is postulated, with 
a more cataclysm al invasion of the sea during the Upper 
Pliocene. The latter event may perhaps be held to 
account in the main for the thick spread of loess or 
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brick-earth, containing occasional rolled stones, which 
covers both the Cotes du Nord and the Channel Islands, 
down to the more oiitlying islets and stacks, with what 
must once have been a continuous mantle. Certainly 
surface-weathering, though a vera causa, seeing that the 
decomposing veins can often be followed upward into 
the subsoil, which to the same extent likewise answers 
in colour and composition to the solid rock below, will 
not of itself suffice to explain the characteristic soil-caps 
of the islands. These here and there attain to a depth 
of 50 feet along the general plain of erosion, which 
averages between 300 and 400 feet in height ; while 
movement to lower levels, doubtless assisted by sp' v;* 
slide and copious rainwash during the Glacial Period, has 
piled it up even more deeply in certain of the valleys and 
bays. (Sc^e A. Dunlop, Quart. J. Oeol. Soc., 1889, p. 118.) 
Sub-glacial conditions must likewise be invoked to show 
cause for the ‘ head ’ of rock rubbish mingled with clay 
which forms a constant feature of the cliff scenery of the 
islands. Even if these lay beyond the range of the 
Brittany glaciers, and signs are consequently wanting of 
the direct action of ice, their westerly position would 
entail very copious falls of snow during the visitations of 
extreme cold wliich punctuated the Pleisioccme period ; 
and effects would follow such as cannot be expected 
under present conditions. This ‘ head ’ overlies a raised 
beach rejiching normally a height of 25 to 30 feet above 
ordnance datum ; whereas its relation to another group 
of raised beaches, 50 to 70 feet in height, which is probably 
of later age, is not so clear. In addition, Jersey fiossesses 
at South Hill a single raised beach of no less than 140 feet 
(see Dunlop, Quart. J. Geol. Soc., 1893, p. 523), which, being 
unique, is perhaps the oldest member of the series. 
With these proofs of frequent submergences (of which, 
however, none was deep enough to overtop the main 
plateau of the islands) must be combined the evidence 
for two emergences sufficient to connect. Jersey with the 
mainland in mid-Pleistocene and again in Neolithic times. 
Three caves exhibit clear proofs ot occupation by Mous- 
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terian man^ who has left behind him near his former 
hearths the bones of a Pleistocene fauna, including the 
woolly rhinoceros and the reindeer, which doubtless 
needed more than the present island in which to expatiate. 
Submerged forests, on the other hand, with which Neo- 
lithic man is shown by his associated remains to have 
been contemporary, could not have grown in place had 
not Jersey been more elevated at the time by at least the 
60 feet necessary to make it continental. Whether 
Guernsey, which also has submerged forests, but needs 
three times as much elevation to be united to France^ was 
continental at either of these two epochs must remain 
uncertain in the absence of equally definite proofs. 

Changes For Jersey a reasoned catalogue of the changes in the 
elevation during Pleistocene and recent times has been 
tentatively drafted by the present writer {Archaeologia, 
1911, 449 1, cf. ib., 1912, p. 103 f.) on the strength of 
the latest archaeological discoveries of the Soci6te Jer- 
siaise as well as of the earlier geological observations of 
Dr. Dunlop and others. The scheme on the opposite page 
(reproduced by permission of the Society of Antiquaries) 
will be better understood in the light of the particulars 
set forth there and in the footnote below.^ 


^ The following epochs arc referred to by the letters on the diagram 
facing this page : — 

A. Submergence indicated by highdcvel raised beach. South Hill, Jersey. 
Unique, hence probably oldest. Perhaps Pliocene. 

B. Submergence indicated by low-level raised beaches, below ‘ head ’ 
but above some of the loess, and by sea-wom caves. Probably Upper 
Pleistocene. 

C. Submergence indicated by mid-level raised beaches and aea-wom caves. 
Later than B, since this raised beach overlies low- level sea-wom cave at 
Le Can6 do la Bividre, Jersey. Upper Pleistocene (to judge by small amount 
of cave-earth below Mousterian floor in La Cotte do St. Ouon, Jersey, sea- 
wom, with raised beach at 00 feet level, comparatively late in the Upper 
Pleistocene). 

D. Emergence indicated by Mousterian occupations in throe caves, with 
remains of continental fauna. Middle Pleistocene. 

E. Betum to present level, or possible submergence, indicated by marine 
gravel (up to 18 feet above O.D.) below Lower Peat, Tunnel Street, Jersey. 
Probably Late Pleistocene. 

F. Emergence indicated by Lower Peat (the submerged forest needmg 
at least 60 feet elevation to have grown in place), with Neolithic remains 
in it. Neolithic. 

G. H. Submergence, followed by return to present level, indicated by 
marine silt (up to 25 feet above O.D.) between Lower and Upper Peat, 
Tunnel Street, Jersey. Probably Post-Neolithic. 
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Con- If, following the isobathic curves, we imagine this part 
of the Channel to be raised 180 feet, we should have an 
land expanse of land, some 3,000 miles square, including all 
the islands and rocks. To south and east this territory 
would be continuous with France, while on the side of 
the sea a line running 25 miles due west from Cap La 
Hague to the Casquets, and thence branching off south- 
south-west for 65 miles, so as to pass just outside Guernsey 
and the Roches Douvres to the coast of Brittany, would 
enclose a well defined trapezium, breached somewhat by 
the sea towards the centre of the line facing the Atlantic. 
A section taken from north to south across the surface 
so elevated would reveal a sharply serrated edge ; Alder- 
ney, Guernsey, Jersey and the Minquiers providing the 
principal teeth, while everywhere minor peaks would 
bristle in the gaps. Northwards, this mountainous tract, 
strongly recalling western Brittany in its broader features, 
would be seen to plunge abruptly downwards into what 
is now known as Hurd’s Deep, and was formerly the 
ancient bed of the Greater Seine. As things are now, 
however, the sea covers all but some 75 of this imagined, 
but formerly visible, 3,000 square miles. The remnants 
of land form two natural areas, a southern and a northern 
which coincide (if exception be made of the lies Chausey, 
which are French) with the existing units of political 
administration. The southern area comprises Jersey 
(45 square miles) with the adjacent rocks, the chief of 
which, the Ecrehou and the Minquiers, provide occasional 
places of abode for a few of the Jersey fishermen. The 
northern area includes Guernsey (24*5 square miles), 
Alderney (3*06 square miles), and Sark (nearly 2 square 
miles), with the smaller Herm and Jethou, all inhabited 
islands, as well as a perfect wilderness of islets and rocks. 

Hydro- Hardly distinguishable from the subject of the distri- 
bution of the land is that of the hydrography of the region, 
since the conformation of the main channels leading past 
the islands into the cul-de-sac of the Bay of St. Malo 
will alone explain the amazing movements of the tides. 
The tidal swell sweeping across the Atlantic at a rate oi 
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some 500 miles an hour is pent in between the walls of 
the English Chamiel, and the southern portion of it 
encounters the friction of the submerged plateau from 
which the islands stand *up as hills. Thereupon it 
acquires a movement of translation manifested at once 
in an increase of force and of height ; and rusliing by the 
islands, through narrow channels which preserve the 
west and east direction of the regional trend-lines, is 
heaped up against the barrier of the Cotentin, whence the 
arrested and broken water is deflected at right angles to 
rejoin the main stream to the north. High water takes 
place at Jersey nearly half an hour before it reaches 
Guernsey and three-quarters of an hour before reaching 
Alderney. The height of the wave at spring tides is 
about 40 feet at Jersey, 30 feet at Guernsey, and 20 feet 
at Alderney, the summit of this rapid slope of the uplifted 
waters comciding with the Bay of St. Male, wliich like- 
wise retains most of the products of the immense erosion 
caused by a ^ound-swell which scours the very bottom 
of the entrant channels. Meanwhile the complication of 
currents is endless, seeing that it takes some three hours 
from the turn of the tide for the northerly flow to develop, 
which thereafter continues right on to the next half- 
flood, so that there are always cross-currents to be 
encountered along its w'esterly c.*dge ; and this with an 
inrush of two to three miles an hour in the broadest 
passages, and as much as eight miles an hour of redirected 
force in the Race of Alderney. Happily there is a 
sheltered roadstead to be found in Jersey within St. 
Aubin’s Bay ; and Guernsey has an excellent deep-water 
harbour at St. Peter Port. 

The climate may be described in general terms as of Clima 
a modified Atlantic type, since the highlands of Brittany 
serve to break the first fury of the south-westerly winds, 
while the accompanying warmth and moisture, the so- 
called ' Gulf Stream ’ conditions, are able to accumulate 
their effects in so sheltered a comer. The Cotentin, on 
the other hand, shields Jersey from the easterly and 
north-ea&terly blasts so prevalent in spring. Guernsey 
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is rather more exposed to the winds on every side tlum 
Jersey, but, being further away from the mainland, has, 
by way of compensation, a somewhat more equable range 
of temperatures. ' Both islands are too small to collect 
the passing clouds, and the amount of bright sunshine 
registered here is consequently remarkable ; the average 
for the winter months being particularly high by com- 
parison with surrotmding regions. Indeed, about 46 per 
cent, of possible sunshine may he claimed for the Channel 
Islands as a whole, whereas the highest record for any 
part of the United Kingdom would appear to be less 
than 40 per cent. In Jersey the mean temperatures, for 
twenty .years, of January and August, the coldest and 
hottest months, work out at 42- 1° and 63° F. respectively, 
while the corresponding figures for Guernsey are 42*5° and 
69-7°. The mean annual rainfall for twenty-five years is 
for Jersey 34-21 in. and for Guernsey 38-64. Frost and 
snow are infrequent, and in the fall of the year ‘ St. Martin’s 
Summer ’ is wont to delay the advent of the cold. 

Mora. Such a climate invites a rich flora, afid some 2,000 
species of plants are known to exist in the islands. If the 
soil be not naturally of the highest quality, consisting as 
it does of rather heavy and acid loam together with 
humus and sand, intelligent culture has made up for the 
deficiency. As Arthur Young puts it, the peasant pro- 
prietors of the Channel Islands have turned their sand 
into gold. Wheat is suited to the island admirably, but 
at present it is not a profitable article of export, so that 
it has been ousted to a large extent by potatoes and 
' roots Grapes do so well under glass without artificial 
heat that Guernsey is in danger of becoming one vast 
greenhouse. Tomatoes thrive under glass, and in favour- 
able years provide a full crop in the open. Pears and 
apples flourish, though the orchards of former days have 
been much curtailed, while the figs and peaches are of 
the best. Flowers, notably spring flowers, are cultivated 
wholesale with great success for the Fin gliab market. 
For the rest, the fuchsia and the camellia, the magnoha 
and the arbutus lend a southern air to the numerous 
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gardens. The tall cabbages of Jersey and the rod lilies 
of Guernsey assail the eye of the curious. Trees abound 
in the more sheltered spots and include many evergreen 
species, but do not attain *to a great 'size, so that there 
is little or no supply of timber. On the cliffs gorse and 
heather run riot. The caves offer a grand hunting ground 
to the lover of ferns. Finally, the multitudinous rocks are 
smothered in sea-weed, which forms a most valuable 
manure ; so that ‘ vraicking ’, as it is termed, is a charac- 
teristic industry which is at once regulated by law and 
sanctified by festal customs. 

Of chief interest to the naturalist is the relative dis- Fanna. 
tribution of the land-animals, proving as this does that 
Guernsey, separated from France by a channel of some 
30 fathoms’ depth, was isolated at a much earlier date 
than Jersey, which needs only an elevation of 10 fathoms 
to become continental. The subject has been studied by 
Mr. J. Silicl (34th Bulletin of the Societe Jersiaise, 1909, 

429 f.), who shows that, as compared with Jersey, Guern- 
sey lacks thd toad, the ring-snake, two kinds of newt 
and two kinds of lizard ; the mole, the hare, the squirrel, 
and the fox ; the glow-worm and three lands of butterfly 
of feeble flying power, the ‘ skippers ’. On the other 
hand, Jersey has been an island long enough to have 
developed a species of its own in the bank-vole (Evotomya 
Caesarius), while the shrew, the stoat, the toad, and the 
green lizard show local characteristics entitling them to 
rank as varieties. For the rest, the bird-life is somewhat 
remarkably showing, as might be expected, a mingling 
of northern and southern forms. How far migration 
takes place by way of the islands has not been worked 
out, though the lighthouses could supply copious data. 

The red-legged partridge, once so common in Jersey as 
to have the name of ‘ Jerse 3 mian has been exterminated. 

The chough, though still fairly common about the Guern- 
sey cliffs, is threatened with a similar fate. Insect life 
is abundant, the specit^ of lepidoptcra amounting to 
about 600, and including several rarities with a curiously 
local distribution. As regards the marine fauna, the 
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great fall of the tide offers a magnificent field of research 
amongst pools and rocks that pullulate with anemones, 
sponges, and evei^ form of lowly life. Crustaceans are 
numerous, but on the whole the fishing is poor, the 
conger-eel and the mackerel supplying the chief catches. 
Finally each island possesses its breed of cattle, the deer- 
like Jersey stock having been kept pure from inter- 
mixture since 1789, and the Guernsey type, though 
somewhat more mixed and coarser, proving hardly less 
valuable as a source of profit. 

Homo Neanderfftdknsis, as proved by some teeth found 
in a cave together with Mousterian implements, was once 
an inhabitant of Jersey ; but it remains to be proved 
that here or anywhere else there survives a drop of his 
blood. During Neolithie times the islands were thickly 
populated, to judge by the frequent dolmens ; and finds 
of the Bronze Age are likewise fairly common^ Roman 
coins, again, and some doubtful remains of roqgh forti- 
fications suggest such conditions as might be expected 
in a remote and humble appanage of Roman Gaul. 
Legends that will not bear close inspection refer to the 
visits of Christian missionaries and, again, of piratieal 
marauders during the dark ages. When the latter form 
permanent settlements in what thereupon becomes Nor- 
mandy, the islands may be said to enter on their present 
ethnologieal phase. Some anthropological data are avail- 
able, collected in Jersey by Dr. A. Dunlop from 239 
subjects of well-established insular descent (see Joum. 
Anthrop. Institute, xxii. (1893), 335 f.). The meaneephalic 
index works out at 80-5 (with 67-8 and 87*5 as the extreme 
limits of variation) ; which is roughly equivalent to 78*5 
on the bare skull. The average height of 110 males is 
found to be 5 ft. 7| in. ; though, since the system of 
measurement was confessedly inexact, the true figure 
may be slightly lower. Black hair occurs only in 10*81 
per cent, of the oases examined, and dark eyes only in 
24*22. On the other hand, the normal hair-colour is not 
yellow but some shade of brown, darkish hair and light 
eyes of blue or grey being a not uncommon combination. 
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To interpret such data must remain, in the present state 
of our knowledge, a precarious business. One view 
would regard the bulk of the population as of a ’mixed 
type, in which the so-called ‘ Alpine * element is the 
strongest. Peoples of some such type of Celtic speech 
doubtless inhabited the neighbouring coasts of France in 
the days before the advent of the Norsemen. The 
mesaticephaly, however, and the high stature would 
accord well enough with a Scandinavian parentage ; 
while such tendency as there is towards a brunette colora- 
tion points at most to a moderate tincture of that darker 
strain, which in Scandinavia itself, as almost everywhere 
in Europe, would seem under modem conditions to have 
been gaining at the expense of the blonde element in the 
population. From the cultural side the evidence for the 
predominantly Norman origin of the islanders is even 
more convincing. Mr. G. F. B. do Gruchy has shown 
(Jersey Spc. in London, Occasional Pvhlications, No. Ill) 
that, whereas unmistakable Norse words abound in the 
place-names, not a single one of these is to be found whicth 
is undoubtedly from a Celtic root ; or, again, taking 
the Jersey surnames, ho proves a large number to be of 
Norse derivation. For the rest, the spirit of the islanders 
as revealed in their history is fully compatible with such 
a descent. As Mr. de Gruchy says (ibid. 4), ‘ A race of 
farmers, fishermen, and sailors, independent, self-govern- 
ing, trained to arras, passionately attached to their 
institutions and liberties, very litigious, and with a rest- 
less wandering spirit which took them into distant lands 
in quest of adventure or gain — such were our forefathers, 
and such are our people still.’ 


By Dr. R. R. Marett 

In point of constitutional theory and strict law the Relations 
Channel Islands furnish, as Lord Coke points out, the ® 
seisin or manifest whereby the king makes good liis^ndan. 
claim to the throne of England as successor and inheritor liberties. 

1321*1 I i 
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of William the Conqueror. This fact will, perhaps, 
sufficiently explain why, onwards from the reign of John 
(when the rest of. Normandjr was lost), the most ample 
liberties and privileges have again and again been accorded 
to the islanders by royal charter. As late as 1607 the 
reigning monarch refers to them as ^ a portion remayning 
as yet unto us in possession of our ancient Dutchey of 
Normandie In point of fact, however, these liberties 
have not been maintained without effort and struggle 
on the part of the islanders, directed principally against 
French invasion, but partly, also, against the encroach- 
ments of oversea representatives of the Crown who 
sought to usurp the powers of the civil authorities. Of 
such matters the insular annals are full, and the spirit 
displayed is always the same, namely, one of unswerving 
loyalty towards the Crown, combined with no less uncom- 
promising defiance of external and internal oppressors. 
Meantime, self-centred as they are, the islanders make 
but occasional appearance in universal Jiistory. Thus 
we hear of them in 1483, when Pope Sixtus IV published 
a Bull declaring the islands neutral territory, to which 
in time of war ships of all nations might resort for pur- 
poses of trade or of shelter ; this sacrosanctity lasted 
in theory till 1689, though in practice the ‘ truce of God * 
seems to have been repeatedly violated. As regards 
Jersey, its chief title to historical fame consists in its 
espousal of the Royalist cause in 1649. On the day 
following the receipt of the official news of the death of 
Charles I, the States of Jersey issued a proclamation to 
which the members affixed their names, whereby Charles II 
was recognized as the lawful king of England ; who, in 
the same year, took refuge in the island, remaining there 
for nearly five months. The rest of the story, involving 
an attack of the English fieet under Blake and a seven 
months’ siege of Elizabeth Castle, is woven round the 
romantic figure of Sir George de Carteret (see Die. Nat. 
Biogr.). It is also of general interest to note that the 
latter played a leading part in the colonization of America. 
His first venture, sanctioned by Charles in 1650, was 
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nipped in the bud by a Parliamentary frigate ; but, after 
the Restoration, he held a half-share in the territory 
named in his honour New Jersey, and )vas also one of the 
grantees of the Bahamas as well as of the Carolinas, the last 
proprietor of which was his great-grandson Lord Carteret. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to do justice to aGovom- 
complex of institutions which, handed on, for the most 
part almost unchanged, from time immemorial, has 
nevertheless been adapted by the good sense of the 
islanders to their changing needs, so as to provide an 
administrative system that has under all conditions 
worked well. Reference has already been made to the 
existence of a dual representation of the authority of the 
Crown in the persons of a bailiff and a governor (now 
replaced by a lieutenant-governor), whose functions, after 
much contention, were finally differentiated for Jersey in 
1617 : ‘ yV^e hold it convenient that the charge of the 
military forces be wholly in the Governor, and the care 
of justice an(^ civil affairs in the Bailiff ’ (see Le Quesne, 

A Constitutional History of Jersey, p. 200). In the adminis- 
tration of civil matters the bailiff is assisted by twelve 
jurats, or justices, elected for life by the people ; in 
criminal cases the jury consists of twenty-four special 
jurors. Legislative power rests with the States, con- 
sisting of the bailiff and jurats, the rectors and connf tables 
of the twelve parishes, and seventeen deputies; six for 
St. Helier, the parish containing the chief town, and one 
for each country parish. The attorney-general, solicitor- 
general, and the vicomte, officers whose appointment lies 
with the Crown, have the right to attend, but have no 
vote. Alike in civil cases and in legislative matters the 
last word lies with the Privy Council. Save in the case 
of Crown appointments, office is honorary, and it is much 
to the credit of the islanders that there should always 
be forthcoming citizens able and willing to serve the 
community not only as jurats, but likewise in the various 
capacities entailed by the elaborate municipal system 
with its Connetables, Centeniers, Vingteniers, and Ojjiciers 
du Connetable elected by the twelve parish assemblies. 

ii2 
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The law of Jersey is founded on the Ancienne Coutume 
de Normandie, and, although it has developed along lines 
of its own, retains many curious survivals, as notably the 
Clameur de Haro, and various feudal dues levied on 
property. A picturesque ceremony is the Assize d^Hiri- 
tage, at which twice a year the Seigneurs who hold from 
the Grown do homage for their land, and the various 
officials, including the Avocats de la Com Royale, also 
swear fealty (see Le Quesne, ib., 30 f.). 

The duty of national defence has always been recognized 
by the islands as incumbent on all citizens, and the 
service is borne cheerfully, though gratuitous (save for 
camp-allowances), personal, and obligatory. The estab- 
lishment of the active militia is at present fixed for 
Jersey at 1,800 men, and service lasts for ten years, with 
continuance in the Reserve up to the age of forty-five. 
At least 1,000 men must annually undergo nine days’ 
consecutive training in camp. The Crown assists, having 
provided arms as far back as the year 1224^ and clothing 
from 1780 onwards. 

The conversion of the islands to Christianity is the 
subject of legends which place the event in or about the 
sixth century A.n. During the Middle Ages they were 
attached to the see of Coutances, being transferred to 
that of Winchester by a Bull of 1499. Owing, doubtless, 
to the influence of French exiles of the reformed faith, 
a Calvinistic type of Protestantism has tended to prevail 
here from the sixteenth century onwards. The ecclesi- 
astical canons and constitutions for the Church in Jersey 
were finally settled in 1623. It was provided that the 
Dean, who must bo one of the rectors and a Jerseyman, 
should be judge in the Ecclesiastical Court, where the 
remaining rectors sit as his assessors with the right to offer 
advice, which the Dean may or may not accept. The 
Bishop of Winchester may intervene on appeal being made 
to him, but not otherwise. Thus it appears that in 
ecclesiastical as in civil matters there prevails the same 
large measure of insular autonomy (see Le Quesne, loc. cit., 
esp. chap, v.) 
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The islands, in their extreme conservatism, retain Lan- 
dialects in which are preserved the main forms of the^^"^ 
ancient Langue d’Oil of Normandy ; so much so, that tion. 
the Boman de Bou of Wdce, a native of Jersey, who 
wrote in the early part of the twelfth century, is still 
largely intelligible to an islander familiar with his native 
tongue. Moreover, not a few tonus of purely Norse 
origin, sueh as bd and hogard for farmyard and stack- 
yard, still persist in the current language. At the present 
day the islanders can likewise all speak English, and 
mostly French as well ; such bilingual or trilingual powers 
serving them in good stead when they go forth to make 
their fortunes in the outer world. The general standard 
of education is high. In Jersey two free grammar schools 
were founded in the reign of Henry VII ; and in 1852 
Victoria College, supported out of public revenues, was 
established on a liberal basis permitting very moderate 
fees to i^e levied on students. Moreover, thanks to 
an endowment of Charles I, from which a handsome sum 
still accrues, the islanders have enjoyed numerous close 
scholarships, and formerly fellowships, at three Oxford 
colleges, Exeter, Jesus, and Pembroke, which have served 
as a ladder whereby many scholars have climbed to 
positions of distinction. 

In the Middle Ages the islands exported large quantities Econo- 
of salted fish, the ‘ esperkerie or drying on poles 
(perques), of conger and mackerel being regulated by the 
Crown. From the time when Sir Walter Ralegh (Gover- 
nor of Jersey, 1600-3) fitted out a ship in Jersey for 
the Newfoundland fisheries, this industry took a new 
turn, and the Jersey fish-trade with Newfoundland, 
together with the ship-building therewith connected, has 
only recently ceased owing to incapacity on the part of 
small capitalists to tide over the transition from sails to 
steam. This sea-craft of the islanders was also of avail 
for purposes of privateering during the French wars, not 
to speak of smuggling. In the seventeenth century, and 
up to the time of the industrial revolution, the knitting of 
woollens (whence the application of the names ‘ jersey ’ 
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and ‘ guernsey ’ to certain types of garment) employed 
large numbers of both sexes, but, though fed with raw 
material by order of the Crown, this form of employment 
was not favoured' by the States of the island, which, 
perhaps rightly (pace Le Quesne), ranked manly pursuits 
above mercenary gains. At present agriculture absorbs 
the energies of the population, the immemorial system of 
small holdings encouraging a sturdy and successful race 
of yeomen ; while, of course, the mild climate assists, 
enabling a second and sometimes a third crop to be raised 
annually. The staple product is the potato, the value 
of the crop fluctuating from about £300,000 to £600,000 
and averaging a little above £400,000. There is also 
a considerable trade in apples, pears, roots, vegetables, 
bulbs, flowers, and so forth, the output being of late fairly 
uniform except in the case of the open-air tomato culture, 
which is rapidly developing. Again, the raising of cattle, 
thanks to the strict exclusion of foreign strains,' is highly 
profitable, and results in the export of not far short of 
2,000 head a year. As for mineral products,* these, except 
for a vein of china stone, amormt to very little, the granite 
trade having of late years declined almost to nothing, 
though some gravel is exported, mostly in the form of 
ballast. It must be added that the large number of 
visitors attracted from both sides of the Channel by the 
amenities of the islands as both winter and summer 
resorts, forms a source of additional gain to the islanders. 
Taken together, these resources prove sufficient for a 
population whose tastes are old-fashioned, leaning mainly 
towards the simple and substantial, as the style of their 
solid dwelling-houses is in itself enough to show. Recent 
figures for Jersey (Parochial Assessments, 1912) place 
the total value of the realty at £7,318,340, and of the 
personalty at £2,288,720, the latter amount, it may be 
conjectured, being well inside the mark. Little poverty 
is to be found, at least among genuine natives, and social 
problems of the modem type hardly exist. Altogether, 
there is probably no more contented portion of the British 
dominions than this. 
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Ouemaey and the A^aeent Islands 

By Professor H. J, Fleurs 

• 

The physical history of the islands has been treated in Physical 
detail above, and as the facts about Guernsey are some- ^aphy. 
what similar to those about Jersey there is no need to say 
more than that Guernsey and Sark have been cut oflE 
from Le Cotentin for a much longer period than has 
Jersey, and the intervening sea is much more exposed. 
Between them are the outstanding islets called Herm 
and Jethou and many rock-reefs of all dimensions. 
Against these islets and rock-reefs have grown many 
beaches of drifted sand and shells, and the most famous 
of them is the great shell beach at the north end of the 
east coast of Herm. The northern boundary of the 
Channel Islands is a prominent line westward from Cap 
la Hagud, and on it stand out Alderney and the Ortac 
and Casquets Rocks, the shallow sea-channel between 
Alderney and Cap la Hague being the notorious tide-race 
Le Raz Blanchart, nine miles wide. 

Guernsey, with its 24-5 square miles, is the chief island 
of the northern section of the group, and the differences 
just noted between its situation and that of Jersey have 
brought with them many contrasts in the life of the 
islands. In many ways Jersey is an adjunct of the 
continent, whereas Guernsey is primarily a haven of the 
sea. Yet, in other ways, the fear of French domination 
has made, Jersey more anxious to emphasize English 
relationships, especially in unessentials, while Guernsey is 
probably more individualized. 

Sark and the south side of Guernsey arc gems of beauty, 
with coves of bright warm sand nestling beneath the steep 
cliffs, some of which are precipitous enough to protect nur- 
series of the sea-birds. The southern ridge of Guernsey 
runs east and west at a height of about 300 feet above 
the sea, and steep narrow ravines with water-lanes lead 
southward to the shore. From this high ridge the island 
slopes northward and it has roughly the form of a triangle. 
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Its west coast is low, reef-studded, and very difficult of 
approach, and the promontories and islets are centres of 
local legend and of immemorial sanctity, continued down 
into the Middle Ages in the ease of the priory of Notre- 
Dame-de-Idhou. All along this coast storm-beaches have 
been built up and have banked in the drainage of the 
low-lying coastal belt, converting it into partially salt 
marshes. The north end was once an island with a rocky 
nucleus and a stretch of sand-hills, but it has been 
artificially joined to Guernsey save at the two ends, which 
are now therefore inlets. The west and north coasts are 
so reef-strewn and exposed that they are of little use 
for boats, and the harbours have therefore grown on the 
more sheltered eastern side. That of St. Sampsons 
occupies the inlet just mentioned ; the other, St. Peter 
Port, has been built around a creek at the outfall of what 
was in its natural condition a considerable brook. St. 
Peter Port harbour was more centrally situated than that 
of St. Sampsons ; its shelter was more complete, because a 
great detached rock-mass, crowned later by Castle Comet, 
stood out to sea beyond its roadstead ; there was a better 
supply of fresh water and of water-power for mills, and 
high land for refuge and defence was near at hand. 

The islands are, or were, full of prehistoric remains, 
though the Jersey discoveries relating to the Palaeolithic 
period have so far not been paralleled in the other islands. 
The dolmens and menhirs of the islands must have been 
legion, but many have been destroyed; they seem to 
show that the islands were of special religious importance 
and were then not far from the mainland, for it seems to be 
almost a rule that prehistoric sanctities were gathered on 
peninsulas and offshore islets. The monuments of Jersey, 
which probably was a peninsula at intervals in those days, 
were by far the most elaborate. 

Of Guernsey in Roman times practically nothing is 
known, but, after the withdrawal of the Roman power 
from Gaul, Breton influences seems to have predominated 
in the islands. Gaul, with the exception of Brittany, had 
probably been Romanized to a considerable extent and 
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its old language may have been reduced to a dialect 
mixed with debased Latin. Brittany, on the other hand, 
was receiving accessions of strength from Britain, and its 
Celtic language and tradition were hhing strengthened. 
Moreover the Celtic preachers were spreading from 
Ireland and Wales, and the Channel Island offered them 
ideal places of retreat : St. Helier is traditionally connected 
with Jersey and St. Magloire with Sark. 

As time went on no doubt the islands were harassed by aovern* 
Scandinavian and other rovers, and the stories of conflict 
between these invaders and the natives form the basis 
of many of the local folk-tales. It is well known that the 
rovers dominated Normandy and Le Coteiitin much more 
completely than they were able to dominate Brittany, and 
we find in the next stage of history that the islands are 
once more under the influence of Le Cotentin with the 
family of Neel de St. Sauveur, Vicomte du Cotentin, in 
authority^. As government evolved, we find Guernsey 
receiving more or less of the Norman feudalism, with some 
allowance for the special position of the Church, the great 
Abbey of Mont-St.-Michel having founded a priory of 
St.-Michel-du-Valle, which continued in Christian guise 
the special traditional sanctity of the islet of northern 
Guernsey. There were several manors in the island ruled 
by manor courts, and a royal court and coiu1> of chief 
pleas were organized. The royal court was under a bailiff, 
and in it sat twelve sworn men or jurats {juresjusticiers). 

To the chief pleas came the members of the royal court 
and also thp lords of the manors and others. Numeroiis 
officials gathered around these institutions as time went 
on : a royal attorney, or procureur du roi, a registrar, or 
greffier, a sheriff, or prMt, and so on ; and an assembly on 
a !E^nch model, and called Lea Ltata, grew up. To this 
assembly were called the members of the royal court, 
the clergy, and other persons of public importance, the 
assembly being on a smaller basis when meeting for pur- 
poses of deliberation than when meeting for purposes of 
election. The origins of the local institutions are very 
little understood, though they were off-shoots of Norman 
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feudalism. Their plan must have been still in a very 
fluid condition when they reached the islands, for the 
institutions of Jersey and Guernsey differ more in point 
of fact than might be gathered from a comparison of 
names and offices. They must have begun to develop 
fairly early, for by the time that the Plantagenets set afoot 
their inquiries ' de quo warranto *, the islanders were able 
to maintain that their institutions dated back to time 
out of mind. The flnal decision, which would probably 
have been against the islanders, was by one means and 
another postponed until Edward Ill’s reign. He found 
himself too busy with French adventures to attend to 
the islands and the inquiries dropped ; since then the 
islanders have gone on in their own way, but perhaps the 
fear of interference has encouraged an intense conserva- 
tism which pervades their local government both in form 
and in fact. This conservatism is interestingly illustrated 
by the fact that the roll of the court of chief pleas, as still 
called at each assembly, includes the names of manors as 
they existed centuries ago ; thus, the lands df alien priories 
were conflscated to the Crown in Henry V’s reign, but the 
names of the Abbess of Caen, the Abbot of Blanchelande, 
&c., are still called, and the king’s attorney answers the 
call. 

The In Plantagenet days a governor, or king’s representa- 

g^TOmor- apajt from the local government, was established 
in the islands and after a time the office became a sinecure, 
usually given to some person of high rank who drew the 
royal revenues. More recently the govemorsffip has been 
abolished, and there are now a lieutenant-governor of 
Jersey, and a lieutenant-governor of Guernsey, each 
having a fixed salary paid out of the royal revenue 
accruing from the islands. The lieutenant-governor is the 
king’s representative and the local military commander, 
and he may attend and speak, but not vote, at meetings 
of the States. 

mstorioal The permanent retention of the Channel Islands by the 
Anglo-Norman Crown after the loss of Normandy has 

theiaUuida been mentioned above ; the reason for this retention is 
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important for an understanding of their circumstances and to titlen 
relations. In the Middle Ages ships were small and the m^***^**’ 
mariner’s compass was not yet in use, so that to sail 
out of sight of land was a* considerable adventure, but 
coasting trade was, and long remained, of some importance 
for both England and France, partly because roads were 
bad. The wine trade between England and Gascony was 
specially important, and the most practicable ways across 
the English Channel were either across the Strait of 
Dover or from St. Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight) to 
Cap la Hague. The excellent roadstead of St. Peter Port., 
protected by Castle Comet on its outstanding rock, 
became an important refuge and port of call for this 
trade and gave that town its mediaeval primacy in the 
Channel Islands. The trade was mainly in English hands 
and the English connexion was thus naturally maintained 
and emphasized. 

The organization of the local defences has been varied Dcfonco. 
several times, but the essential force has long been a 
militia. At present Jersey and Guernsey arc required to 
provide a certain quota of men attaining a standard of 
efficiency satisfactory to the War Office. Guernsey’s quota 
is 1,000, and it is found partly by voluntary recruiting, the 
terms of service being favourably modified for volunteers. 

The work includes evening drill, rifle practice, and an 
annual camp, and members of the local force have won 
a fair reputation in the rifle competitions at Bisley 
year after year. The fortifications are under the care 
of a garrisoq provided from the regular army. Until local 
self-government was finally established beyond dispute 
the islands seem to have been somewhat shaky in their 
loyalty to the English Crown — after the political severance 
of England and Normandy in John’s reign. When the 
Placita de Quo Warranto were forgotten, however, the 
islands became intensely loyal, for the name of England has 
become the guarantee of their traditional rights and they 
have realized more and more that incorporation with 
France would have meant the loss of their cherished 
individuality. In recent times they, and especially 
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Guernsey, have contributed men and officers to the army 
out of all proportion to the population, as was seen from 
the lists issued during the South African War. 

In matters ecclesiastical the islands remained through 
the Middle Ages under the diocese of Coutances, and 
Coutances district and the islands may have been con- 
nected as regards other departments of activity as well. 
The English kings diminished the Norman influence to 
some extent when the lands belonging to the alien 
priories were confiscated in Henry V’s reign, but the 
Reformation had come before the islands were finally 
placed under the diocese of Winchester. 

The Norman connexion was thus in part an intellectual 
one, and at the Reformation the Calvinistic infiuence 
penetrated from Erance to Guernsey, so that when 
England became Protestant the form of religion intro- 
duced in Guernsey was the Presbyterian. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that, in the seventeenth 
century, the island sided with the Parliament, though 
a few of its old families and the garrison ol Castle Comet 
held out for the King. The castle sinrendered to Blake’s 
fleet in 1653, marching out with honours of war after 
nine years’ resistance. The Presbyterian influence was 
much strengthened by the influx of Huguenot refugees 
throughout this period, and one of them, Sarafia, was 
a famous master of the college or grammar school which 
was founded \mder Elizabeth and bears her name. 
Several of the refugees settled at the north end of the 
island on what had been the land around St. Michael’s 
Priory, and that district has still a characteristic dialect 
and other noticeable peculiarities. 

At the Restoration the islanders were forced to accept 
the Act of Uniformity, but the Puritan spirit survived in 
the Anglican Church, especially as the ministers must 
needs speak Erench. In the eighteenth century, therefore, 
when Wesley preached in the islands, the people flocked 
to him, and the Wesleyan Methodist Church has long been 
very powerful, especially in Guernsey. The religious 
history of the islands thus illustrates the strange mixtures 
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of English and French influences which have affected the 
islands and have led to their being partially French in 
culture and yet ultra-English in sentiment. 

The business of the islands has passed through many 
phases. Of ^ old the inhabitants were doubtless fisher- 
farmers, and in the Middle Ages St. Peter Port was a road- 
stead for ships ; the islands were, in fact, declared neutral 
by a Bull of Pope Sixtus IV in 1483. With the rise in 
the standard of living in England in and after Elizabeth’s 
time the islands seem to have been left rather poor, and 
arrangements were made for supplying them regularly 
with wool from England so that they might supplement 
their meagre earnings by knitting stockings, guernseys, 
and jerseys. From the time of William III onwards the 
islands’ prosperity increased through the more or less 
continuous wars with France, for Guernsey fitted out 
privateers^ and went in for adventure of all kinds, profiting 
no doubt by the fact that the natives could pass as 
French in cas^ of need. Jersey had not such a good 
roadstead and was not so much drawn to wild adventure ; 
it gradually entered into, and gained large profits from, 
the Newfoundland fish -trade, carrying cod later on to 
Wellington’s army in the Peninsula. Jersey thus became 
industrious and prosperous, while Guernsey amassed 
wealth in haphazard fashion. Meanwhile, it was found 
that the climate of the islands was suitable for maturing 
spirits and tobacco, and numerous vaults were built near 
the harbour of St. Peter Port for this trade ; they still 
form a highly characteristic feature of the old town, 
though they have now become stores for coal and other 
bulky goods. 

After the peace of 1815, Guernsey was faced with the 
stoppage of its privateering adventures, and soon tho 
English merchants began to control conditions for matur- 
ing spirit and Guernsey lost this factor of its importance 
as well. But the spirit of adventure was strong and the 
Guernsey seamen continued to build and sail ships, doing 
traffic with distant ports. The stay-at-homes meanwhile 
cultivated potatoes, but a little later on disaster was 
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again threatened because of potato disease first of all, and 
later because of the introduction of iron ships and steamers, 
which Guernsey could not build. Guernsey, however, had 
by this time much accumulated capital and a large sum 
was wisely expended on the building of a g(eat haril}our 
with two breakwaters enclosing 72 acres of ^ter. The 
harbour of St. Sampsons was also improved. ' 

Farming has usually been the mainstay of the island 
and the persistence of feudal custom has had useful 
results, for land is usually owned subject only to certain 
dues which have generally remained near their old levels 
in spite of changes in the value of money. The farms are 
quite small and farmers until recently co-operated for 
ploughing and other purposes, using a plough which made 
a furrow 12 inches deep and 18 to 24 inches wide. For 
centuries the land, at all events that near the coast, has 
been manured with seaweed cut during seaweed harvests 
carefully regulated by law. Through this intensive treat- 
ment, the land, originally indifferent in quality as being 
land over hard igneous rock, has become fertile and has 
allowed the Guernsey farmer to reap the benefit of the 
climate with its 1,922 hours’ average annual sunshine as 
compared with 1,700 to 1,800 for some of the sunniest spots 
in England. Since fast steamers have been built for goods 
traffic the local farmer has developed an important trade 
in all kinds of early produce, mostly now grown under 
glass, often in artificially-heated houses. The tomato 
is the chief product, but grapes, melons, peaches, roses, 
chrysanthemums, and various vegetables are •also grown. 
Daffodils are much grown in the fields and there are also 
numerous special nurseries. The export of produce often 
exceeds 50,000 packages per day. Guernsey and Jersey 
have profited by their isolation to develop and improve 
breeds of cows ; the two entirely separate breeds bear 
the names of the two chief islands, the old Alderney breed 
having now been merged with that of Guernsey. No cows 
of other breeds may land on any island save for slaughter, 
and no local cow which has left the islands is allowed to 
come back alive. The rich milk given by the cows makes 
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them valuable for export, especially to dairying comitries, 
and the trade in them is considerable, though naturally 
fluctuating. 

The hard compact crystalline rocks of the north of 
Guernsey valuable for building purposes, for paving 
setts and ’for road-metal; there is a large export trade 
from St. Sampsons harbour. 

Having specialized to such a degree, Guernsey must Imports, 
import some of the common necessaries, and much market 
produce comes from the neighbouring French ports. 

Flour and com are also brought in, as are straw, meat, 
and most manufactured goods. Anthracite, especially 
for heating the glass-houses, is an important item of 
trade. Guernsey is thus more in the realm of the sea 
than ever before, and its old connexion with Franco is 
now limited to the reception of market produce, horses, 
and labourers, and to a link with the Law School at Caen. 

With so much business the population of Guernsey has TcipuJa- 
increased verx rapidly, both of itself and through immigra- 
tion, till in 1911 there were 41,854 people on the 24*5 
square miles, or 1,708 per square mile. The town of 
St. Peter Port has rather under half the population, 
while the north end of the island has something less than 
a quarter. The quieter, more old-fashioned southern 
district is somewhat less densely populated. 

Sark remains more or less in the condition in which 8ark. 
Guernsey was till its trade developed. It lives chiefly 
by old-fashioned farming and some fishing, but largely 
also by catering for visitors who come in search of a quiet 
retreat. It owes its present organization to a strange 
transaction of Elizabeth’s reign whereby the island was 
granted as a manor to Helier de Carteret, Seigneur of 
St. Ouen, who divided it into a demesne and 40 tenancies 
in feudal fashion. A tenancy is heritable and saleable 
as a whole, subject to certain dues and restrictions, so 
the tenants are practically owners, but may not sell a part 
of their land. Any kinsman within certain limits also has 
the right to buy back at purchase price within a year and 
a day a farm which has been sold out of the family. The 
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forty tenants all attend a court of ohief pleas to regulate 
their o\m a£^urs, and the seneschal of the lord of the 
manor presides oyer this court and judges minor offences. 
The Royal Court of Guem^y has enforced a claim to 
decide laiger matters. 

Aldoraoy, Aldemey has a small ro3nil court of its own, with some- 
what more independence of Guernsey than is found in 
Sark. Some farming and quarrying are done on the 
island, but some time ago the people were mainly depen- 
dent upon the garrison and the government works. A 
great deal of money was spent about fifty years ago in 
fortifying the place as a harbour of refuge near the Erench 
coast. The garrison is now small and the fortifications 
are not kept in repair, so that the island has fallen upon 
evil times. 

Herm was once a deer park for the governor of Guernsey, 
who lived at Castle Comet, but both it and Jethou are 
now privately rented. 

Govom- The islands are unique in their relationship to the 

fSiwicor^ British Empire. Parliament is theoretically without any 
authority over the islands, and no laws emanating from 
it can be enforced in the islands till passed by the States. 
The local government settles all taxation and makes its 
own laws, and the local court judges all questions with 
full authority, but the King’s Procureur (or Attorney) 
and an assistant, who has taken over the old title of 
Comptroller, sit in both bodies and give advice. There is 
also an appeal in civil and legislative matters to the King 
in Council, and such appeals are decided by a special 
committee of the Privy Council. The King’s revenues, 
largely feudal dues, are collected through a special office, 
and the salary of the lieutenant-governor and other 
items are paid out of them. The Imperial government 
maintains the garrison and the fortifications and the 
local government finds the expenses of the militia force. 

The local government and the local banks have made 
successful issues of bank-notes, and loans have been issued 
locally to pay for public works such as the great harbour. 
It is an indication of local wealth and management that 
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the price of the loanArnras for a. long time par together 
with accrued interest, and the interest three per cent. The 
loans are almost completely in local hands, and that which 
was raised to build the harbdur has been entirely repaid. 

There are no records of values of the islands’ export 
trade, but conservative estimates make the total value 
considerably above £500,000 for an average year. 

At the present time emigration is proceeding on a largo 
scale, as Guernsey is rather over-populated, but its trade 
and prosperity remain remarkable nevertheless. Sark and 
Alderney would be feeling a relative impoverishment due 
to the general rise of prices elsewhere were it not that 
the ill-effects are being partly mitigated by increased 
gains from tourists. Alderney is also profiting by 
increased export trade in cattle and stone. 

The chief communications are with Weymouth and Com- 
Southampton by express mail steamer daily, but there are 
regular connexions with Plymouth, Poole, and the port of languagoa, 
London, as also with Cherbourg and St. Malo. The 
steamers to Fr&ico are small and are mainly market boats. 

The regular language is now English, but the old Norman 
dialect survives among tlie country-folk, of course much 
mixed with English w'ords. The courts and the Slates 
(Les ittats) still use the French language and retain many 
archaic expressions from the old Norman, and the law is 
still based upon that of Normandy to such an cxUmt that 
local lawyers go to study at Caen. A remarkable local 
custom provides for the registration of all transactions in 
land,whethei;purchaBes or mortgages, at the public record 
office of greffe. Many mortgages and dues are still payable 
in kind, whether in quarters of wheat, or in pairs of fowls, 
or in quantities of eggs. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE ISLE OF MAN . 

By 6 . W. Lamflitoh , 

Thb physical situation of the Isle of Man with resect 
to its larger neighbours is faithfully reflected ia its 
present political relations ; it ' is not parcel of, the lei^, 
but of the possessions of the Grown of Great Britain 
As a separate hill mass it rises boldly out of the Irish Sea 
midway between the shores of Enghmd and Ireland, and 
has possessed and maintained its identity as a separate 
physiographical unit from an early geological period. 
Hence it deserves the attention of every student of 
ph3rsiography as a miniature yet self-contained illnstiation 
of the shaping out of a hilly land by the various 'agencies 
of denudation. It owes its present shape directly to 
the erosive attack of the sea upon its margin and of the 
land drainage descending radially from its central hills, 
but the ice-sheets of the Glacial Period have also had an 
important share in its shaping. 

The island is irregularly oblong, with its longer axis, 
dependent upon that of its rocky structure, striking 
N.N.E. to S.S.W., in which direction the land has a length 
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of 30 miles, while its Ixea^^, in the widef central portion, 
tonges'h^ween 8 and IZmilos. Its area, including the 
detached islet of the Calf close to the south-western 
Itactremity, is 227 square mUes, of whicii about one-third, 
'chiefly ^y moorland, is uncultivated. Its northeina- 
'most point' IB 16 miles distant from the nearest headland 


m the Scottish coast ; its closest approach to the Cumber- 
utiid shore is 31 miles ; to that of Ireland, in Co. Down, 
^kl miles ; and to the Welsh coast near Holyhead, 46 miles. 
In very clear weatfier it is possible from its highest 
Idll-top to see at the same time the distant mountains 
of all these lands ; but the more usual oonditicm is 
, opiressed in its old legend of a wizard-chief who by his 
If^lls rendered the island invisible to its enemies. 


Except at the northern end, where there is a tract of Hills and 
low and comparatively level ground having an area of 
46 square miles, and in the south-east, where the land 
slopes gr^ually to the sea, the island is everywhere, 

<m a small scale, mountainous, with deep rooky glens of 
high gradient t>reaking up the hill-mass into ridges. The 
drainago is thus distributed into many streams, flowing 
north, south, east, and west, mostly with independent 
courses to the sea ; and none is of more than local con* 

* sequence. The Sulby, the Dhoo, and the Silverbum are 
among the larger. The hiU-mass is broken through at 
,,itll brpadest part by a valley which runs from the east 
coast at Douglas to the west coast at Peel and provides 
the only easy route across the interior of the island. 

There is a low watershed midway in this valley, at about 
160 feet above sea-level; and the gap itself appears to 
have been formed by the destruction of a narrow spur 
originally separating the glens of the east-flowing and the 
west-flowing streams. 

The higher summits of the island are arranged along 
a 'broad ridge which runs unbrokenly , save for the central 
gap, from the north-east coast near Ramsey to the south-, 
west coast north of Bradda Head. North Barxule, near 
the northern end of this ridge, has a height of 1,840 feet ; 
fihaefell, the highest of the l^s, 3]^ miles further south', 
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has 2,034 feet ; Beinn-y-Phott or Pen-y-Pot 1,772 feet, and 
Garraghan about 1,600 feet ; while, south of the central 
valley. South Barrule has 1,586 feet, and Cronk ny Ar* 
rey Lhaa, precipi^usly overhanging the western coast, 
1,449 feet. Though steep, these hiUs are smooth and 
rounded, not showing much bare crag, and 'mostly clad 
with a close growth of dwarf-gorse and heather to the 
crests. It is only in the deeper glens and on the magni- 
ficently rugged coast that the rocky framework of the 
island is really well exposed. 

Popnia- In consequence of the physical features, the population, 
Mbut^ dependent largely in the past upon the sea for its support, 
and is clustered mainly along the coast, where all the old- 
established towns are placed. Castletown, in the south, 
was formerly the seat of government, with Peel on the 
west, and Ramsey in the north, subsidiary to it. But 
during the last century the growth of Douglas, from its 
central position on the east coast and from its superiority 
as a port of entry, has carried it far ahead of the others 
and has established it as the capital town for all purposes. 
The population of the island at the census of 1911 was 
52,034, Douglas then having 21,101 inhabitants ; Ramsey, 
4,216; Peel, 2,690; Castletown, 1,817 ; the mining village 
of Laxey, about 1,100; and Foxdale, about 340. 

Geolo^cal The existence of the island as such is explained by its 
stnicture. geology. Its hill-mass constitutes a much crumpled boss 
or knob of very old slaty rocks rising above the greatly 
denuded surrounding belts of newer strata which are now 
for the most part submeiged by the Irish Sea. The old 
rocks, known as the Manx Slate Series, consist of clay- 
slates, quartzose grits and fiaggy greywackes, accumu- 
lated as marine sediments at a period which, owing to 
the dearth of fossils, it is impossible to fix with certainty. 
We can be sure, however, that these rocks are not newer 
than Ordovician and more probably are of Cambrian 
age. After their deposition they were folded and crushed 
so forcibly by earth-movements that in some places the 
more brittle rock-bands were broken into fragments and 
distributed among the softer slates, producing when 
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re-welded the type of rock known as ' crush conglomerate 
The axis«of the complex folds resulting from these move- 
ments is the axis of the present island,^ because the differ- 
ent belts of implicated rock*are unequal in their resistance 
to weathering agencies, so that the most enduring (in 
this case, the tough close-textured slates and not the 
more splintery grits) now form the higher ridges. Toward 
the close of this early period of severe folding the rock- 
mass w^ls permeated by innumerable veins (dykes and 
sills) of molten material from internal igneous reservoirs, 
and in a few places the molten magma formed larger 
intrusive bodies which solidified into massive crystallin.* 
rock. The two principal masses of this kind an' ihe 
Dhoon granite, close to the north-east coast, and the 
Foxdale granite, midway to the south of the central 
valley, each with .an outcrop of half a square mile. 

Long before (Wboniferous times the Manx Slates had 
been brought to their pri'sent condition in regard to struc- 
ture, folding, and mineral condition ; and they had also 
been planed down very extensively by erosion. This is 
proved by the ndations of a shingly beach-deposit of 
Lower (.Wboniferous .age to the slates on which it rests. 
The old beach in (][uestion forms a conglomerate under- 
lying a tract of Carboniferous limestone 7 or 8 square 
miles in extent, whicli forms the lower ground around 
Castletown in the south of the island. By an interesting 
coincidence it happens that at the southern end of the 
promontory of Langness the position of this Carboni- 
ferous shore for a short space lies exactly along the 
present shore, so that the old conglomerate is broken up 
by the waves and is rolled once more as shingle over the 
same tidal flat as of yore, and the little reefs and gullies 
worn from the steeply inclined slates of this platform 
by the Carboniferous sea are disinterred, and, after an 
immeasurable lapse of ages, are swept by the tides again. 
It is very probable that the slaty hill-mass as a whole 
formed an island rising out of the early Carboniferous sea, 
though afterwards it was no doubt buried beneath later 
sediments now wholly removed. 
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On the low coast to the west of Castletowy a narrow 
strip of old volcanic tuffs and lavas is expb^^ which 
from their association with the limestone are shown to be 
the product of a small volcano in the Carboniferous sea. 
These rocks are too limited in area to produce any 
marked effect upon the topography, except that they 
give rise tp a charming and characteristic type of coast- 
scenery. 

On the western flank of the island, in the neighbour- 
hood of Peel, another small patch of rocks newer than 
the slates is wedged in between them by faults. This 
patch, covering less than a square mile, consists of red 
sandstones and conglomerates, probably either of Lower 
Carboniferous or of Devonian age, though sometimes 
assigned to the Permian. Like the Carboniferous of the 
south, these rocks dip away seaward, and are a fragment 
from the off-shore girdle of late Palaeozoic strata which 
appears to encircle the island. Further proof of the 
existence of this girdle has been obtained in the extreme 
north of the island by deep borings through the super- 
ficial accumulations of Glacial drift presently to be 
described. These borings, made in the hope of finding 
coal, reached the solid rock-floor at depths var 3 dng from 
160 feet to about 400 feet below present sea-level, and 
proved the presence of Lower Carboniferous limestones, 
shales and sandstones ; Permian sandstones and breccia ; 
and Triassic saliferous marl and sandstone ; and although 
the hope of coal was disappointed, the salt deposits of 
the Trias have been commercially exploited!* If it were 
not for the drifts now heaped upon it, all this northern 
tract would, of course, be part of the Irish Sea. 

The Triassic strata just mentioned are the newest solid 
rocks of the island, excepting a few small intrusive dykes 
of basalt of mid-Tertiary age, which fill crevices traversing 
the older formations in a general north-westerly direction, 
and most conspicuous on the southern coast. 

After a> long blank, the direct geological history of the 
island is resumed at the Glacial Period, which produced 
important modifications and has left a full record of them. 
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The relics^ pre-glacial cliffs on many parts of the coast 
show that. on the south, west^ and east of the hill-mass the 
relations of land and sea at the beginning of the period 
were practically as at pre&nt. But on the north the 
island was then truncated by a bold coast, of which tho 
shape is still clearly preserved, running duo west from 
Ramsey. The 45 square miles of good agric|iltural low 
ground to the north of this pre-glacial coast is entirely the 
gift of the glaciers. 

From the transport of drifted material and from the 
direction of the glacial striations on the highest ground, 
it is evident that during the culmination of the coh? 
period an ice-sheet, occupying tho surrounding basin i 
higher than the summits of the island and swept trans- 
versely across them, depositing thick masses of boulder- 
clay in most of the sholterod glens and upland hollows. 
During the recession of this ice-sheet the hill-mass 
emerged as a nunatak and was notched by streams from 
the melting ice-fields in places impossible for present 
streams. In tho north, the receding ice-margin threw 
out the heavy crescentic moraine of boulder-elay with 
fans of gravel, that raises the ground above present sea- 
level and forms the low Bride Hills, while tho swampy 
hollow of the Curragh between these hills and the steep 
straight border of the mountains was then tho site of an 
ice-dammed lake. 

When the ice-sheets head vanished, the island probably 
stood for a time somewhat above its present level ; but 
afterwards 4bhe sea fully reoccupied its basin and rose to 
10 or 15 feet higher than it does now. The relics of this 
higher sea are seen in the broad barren tract of shingle 
forming the Point of Ayre, and in the narrow* raised- 
beach platforms left in the recesses of some of the bays, 
such as those which afford sheltered sites at the water- 
edge for the nucleus of the ports of Douglas and Peel. 
Since this raised beach was left, the only geological 
change to be noted is the gradual reduction o^ land-area 
through erosion of the coast-line — a very slow process 
where the highly resistant Manx Slates form tho bulwark, 
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but rapid in the northern tract where the are com- 
posed of incoherent drift. Peat has accumulated thickly 
in the hollow of the Curragh, and more thinly mantles 
many of the upland slopes and ridges. 

Fhyaio- The leading physical features of the land have already 
been dealt with incidentally. Owing to the combination 
in this little area of high ground and low ground — ‘ strong ’ 
resistant rock and ‘ weak ’ yielding drifts ; stream- 
guttering and sea-planing — almost every principle of 
physiographical development might be illustrated by 
small yet appropriate examples. But space will permit 
only of a few further notes on the subjeet. 

There are traces, in the hill-mass, of an old cycle of 
erosion, probably of late-Tertiary date, during which 
a large portion of the slate-country was planed down to 
a nearly even surface or peneplane, leaving, however, 
some low residual hills. The remnants of this plain now 
occur at about 800 feet above sea-level, forming the 
smooth-topped oven ridges between the deeply-trenched 
valleys. These newer valleys indicate a sharp rejuvenes- 
cence of the streams consequent upon a steepening of 
their gradients, presumably through an elevation of the 
old plain. The numerous pieturesque glens thus formed, 
sueh as Sulby Glen, Glen Dhoo, and Glen Aldyn in the 
north, Glen Comah and Laxey Glen in the east, and 
Glen Bushen in the west, constitute the most charming 
scenery in the interior of the island and contrast strongly 
with the smooth flowing outlines of the uplands from 
which they descend. These uplands afford, rough pas- 
turage for hardy breeds of sheep, and contain few human 
inhabitants ; but the small farmer makes a home in the 
glens wherever the ground permits of cultivation. 

The delightful coast-scencry deserves particular mention, 
as it is upon this feature that, by attracting annually 
a throng of summer visitors, the present prosperity of 
the island mainly depends. The drift plain of the north 
is eveiywjiere fringed with broad tidal-flats of sand and 
shingle derived from the rapidly wasting cliffs, the range 
of the tides reaching a maximum of 21 feet between full 
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flow and ebb. But the open shores end abruptly where 
the Manse Slates come to the coast, and are replaced by 
jagged cliffs with pinnacled reefs and ledges at their base, 
for the most part inaccessible, but broleen here and there 
by little recesses wth beaches of shingle, known as 
Traies, by which the sea may be approached. Every small 
difference in the resistant value of the strata is picked 
out conspicuously in the slow wasting of those cliffs, so 
that all the contortions and other structiin?s of the rocks 
are exhibited with diagrammatic clearness. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Scandinavian nomenclature for 
some of these features, dating from Viking times, is stil’ 
extant; e.g. Ghaw (Icelandic, Gja), applied to iu»mow 
chasms breaking the cliff-line. On the east coast, among 
the boldest cliffs are those of Maughold Head, about 
250 feet ; Biilgham Bay, 600 feet ; Clay Head, 300 feet ; 
Douglas Head, 300 to 400 feet ; and Spanish Head, 

400 feet*; while the west coast north of Bradda Head 
has altitudes of over 600 feet for several miles with 
little interruption, and culminates at about 1,400 feet 
in the rudely terraced precipices of Cronk ny Am>y 
Lhaa. 

The climate of the island is essentially similar to that Climate 
of all the western maritime parts of the llnitcd Kingdom. 

The inflowing Atlantic waters render the summers de- 
cidedly less hot and the winters decidedly less cold than 
in the inland and eastern parts of Britain ; but the 
height and exposed situation tend frequently to con- 
centrate the air-currents into strong local winds. From 
the same causes, the precipitation, mostly as rain anti 
only occasionally as snow, shows great variation from 
place to place, ranging from about 25 inches per annum 
at the Calf and at the Point of Ayre to about 60 inches 
in the vicinity of Snaefell. The annual mean temperature 
is 49^ F., while that of January, the coldest month, is 
41-4°, and of August, the warmest month, 58-5'^. The 
sunshine recorded at Douglas is stated to exqped that of 
any other portion of the kingdom except Devonshire and 
the Channel Islands. 
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The flora and fauna of the island do not include any 
novel forms, and are characterized only by their paucity 
as compared with those of Britain. Thus, the list of 
recorded plants contains only about 450 species ; and of 
land mammals 12 species, of which at least 5 appear 
to have been introduced by human agency^. Of birds 
about 150 species have been enumerated ; and of fresh- 
water fish 8 species, of which 4 or 5 can live also in the 
sea. This poverty of species is held to imply that there 
has been little or no land connexion across the sea-basin 
since Glacial times. Only in the marine life of its shores 
is the island naturally rich. Of extinct mammals, it is 
only necessary to mention the gigantic Irish Elk, whose 
bones have been found in considerable numbers in some 
of the lowland bogs. 

Until the early quarter of the nineteenth century, agri- 
culture was in a backward state as compared with that of 
England, farming and fishing being very generally carried 
on in combination. But on all the lowland country, with 
soils varying from stiff clay to light gravel, sand and 
peat, cultivation is now brought up to the average 
British standard, with a similar range and rotation of 
crops. 

The absence of trees was a matter of particular com- 
ment by writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, though the presence of forests in prehistoric times 
is proved by the abundance of tree-trunks preserved in 
the peat-deposits. During the past century planting has 
been carried out widely, and with fair suqpess in the 
valleys, but with less advantage in exposed situations, 
where the strong winds are an adverse factor. 

The chief resources of the native Manx from early times 
have been derived from agriculture and sea-fishery, while, 
during the eighteenth century, when the island had 
a separate excise and customs, much profit was derived 
from smuggling to the mainlands ; and in the nineteenth 
century metalliferous mining, which had been carried on 
desultorily from the beginning of historical times, assumed 
great importance. The fishery and mining industries 
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have, of late, suffered great decline ; but, as already noted, 
agricultufe flourishes, and during the last century a new 
source of prosperity has arisen in the popularity of the 
island as a holiday resort, afld is now almost of paramount 
consequence. 

As regards the fishery, the herring and the mackerel Finhory. 
are its chief objects, though numerous other sea-fish are 
caught in smaller quantity. The Manx fishing fleet does 
not confine its operations to home waters, but seeks and 
follows the shoals of migratory fish around the coast of 
Ireland. When flourishing, the industry found occupation 
for from 2,000 to 3,000 men and boys. 

The metalliferous veins, affording the basis o^ r he Mining 
mining industry, occur in the Manx Slates and 
ores of lead (containing some silver), zinc, copjw, and 
haematite-iron, of which lead and zinc are the chief. The 
veins are found in all quarters of the hill-country, but 
have been mined with pcirmanent profit at two places 
only, Foxdale and Laxey. The workings at those two 
places stood for many years in the first, rank among 
British metalliferous mines ; during the period of their 
greatest yield the annual output of lead-ore (1884-97) 
ranged between 6,000 and 9,000 tons, and of zinc on^ 
(1874-82) from 7,000 to nearly 12,000 tons. 

The Manx Slates are much quarried in rough slabs for 
building-stone ; the Carboniferous Limestone of the south 
is worked for the same purpose, both rough and drcss(‘.d, 
and is also burnt for lime ; while the red sandstone of 
Peel supplies a workable freestone. 

There are no manufactures of more than local conse- 
quence ; and the few native enterprises of this kind 
have tended to decline under the competition of the 
mainlands. 

The social conditions have been radically altered during Social 
the last century by the great influx of summer visitors, 
who come principally from the busy industrial centres 
of the north of England, but also from the, Clyde and 
from Ireland. This movement has been accompanied 
by an immigration of traders and caterers of all kinds. 
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by which the insular individuality has been wellnigh 
swamped, in the towns at any rate, so that it^ only in 
the remoter country districts that the racial habits and 
characteristics are now distinguishable. The average 
number of these annual visitants, as reckoned from the 
harbour-tolls for the years 1908-12, is stateil to be over 
496,000. 

XraiiB- The chief port of entry for this stream of visitors is 
***”*■ Douglas, between which place and Liverpool there is 
communication to and fro by steamship on every week- 
day throughout the year, with many additional sailings 
during the holiday season, when also there are regular 
passages by Fleetwood and Heysham and frequent ships 
to Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, and other ports. Inland 
communication is effected by lines of light railway, from 
Douglas southward to Castletown and Port Erin, and 
westward to Peel along the central vaUey and thence 
northward round the hill-mass to Ramsey. There are, 
besides, electric tramways along the beautiful coast for 
a few miles southward from Douglas, and northward 
to Ramsey, with a mountain branch to the summit of 
Snaefell. 

£arly To the Student of political institutions the Isle of Man 
meat. is of peculiar interest, from its extraordinary maintenance 
of semi-independence through a long chain of overlord- 
ships, and from the survival of antique forms of self- 
government to the present day. 

Human occupation dates from Neolithic times, of which 
the traces, in the form of stone implements and tumuli, 
are numerous. The presence of chipped flints on and in 
the post-Glacial raised beach shows that the area was 
an island when this early race inhabited it. Bronze 
implements occur, but are rare. 

At the dawn of historic times the people of the island 
were a Celtic race, possessed of a language allied to but 
distinct from Irish and Welsh. This language, lingering 
to modem^days, was used freely in the country districts 
until after the early part of the nineteenth century, and 
is still just kept alive by conscious effort. It appears to 
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have remained a spoken language only until about the 
beginning^ of the seventeenth century, when a written 
translation of the Prayer Book was made and w'as followed 
at the end of the same century and later by certain 
printed devotional books. Its indigenous literature is 
confined to a few ‘ carvels ’ or ballads. Early intercourse 
with Ireland is evident from the stj'le of the oldest 
ecclesiastical relics. The oldest engraved stones bear 
Ogham lettering, while others of later date are inscribed 
with llimic characters and with Scandinavian symbols. 

There arc shadowy indications of dominance by Irish Puiitical 
and Scottish princes before the coming of the Scandina- tions* and 
vian invaders toward the c^nd of the eighth centi.r^ . govem- 
These vikings, at first merely marauders, made actual 
settlement and mastery during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and impressed their forms of administration 
and self-government upon their conquest. When definite 
history fiegins, at the end of the eleventh century, the 
island was under the rule of stuiii-indeptuident kings of 
Norwegian ancestry, their rule continuing, with some 
interruptions, till 1265, w'hen the Scottish kings gained 
dominance for a time. Next, in 1290, the islanders sought 
the protection of the English Crown, by which local kings 
or governors were appointed, and after several changes 
lordship came, in this w^ay, to bo granted in 1406 to Sir 
John Stanley, lomaining then in the hands of the Stanley 
family and their inheritors, the Derbys and the Athols, 
with a break during the Commonwealth, until 1765, when 
the Britisl^ Government bought out the rights of the 
Duke of Athol in order to control the excessive smuggling. 

Since this ‘ revestment ’, the island has been administered 
by a lieutenant-governor appointed by the Crown, in 
conjunction with a council or miniature ‘ upper house 
consisting of six or eight of the chief legal, civil, and 
ecclesiastical functionaries, and a House of Keys, or 
‘ lower house ’, of twenty-four members, now elected by 
popular vote, representing the six sheadings, or old 
divisions dating from Norse times, and the principal 
towns. The Imperial Government retains absolute control 
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of the customs, postal, military and marine services, 
but all other laws are framed by the home Pajrliament. 
Before new laws take effect, however, they must be 
promulgated, with many quaint formalities of ancient 
custom, at the annual T3mwald Court, a public open-air 
assemblage directly derivative from the Scandinavian 
' Thing ’ or folk-gathering, held at St. John’s, near the 
middle of the island. At this gathering the authoritative 
personages take their stand in prescribed order on an 
old terraced mound while the laws are read out in Manx 
and English. 

Culture Education and general culture has now been closely 
i^ion. assimilated to that of Britain, and is of the standard 
current in the northern counties of England. The estab- 
lished Church is a branch of the English Church, and is 
admmistered as a separate bishopric known as that of 
" Sodor (supposed to signify Southern Isles) and Man 
Nonconformity is also a strong religious force in the 
island. 

Works of [Sec G. W. Lamplugh, The Geology of the Isle of Man ; and on govern- 
rofcrenco. mont, &c., tho works of A. W. Mooro,] 
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• GIBRALTAR 

By Nora E. MacMunn 

The Rock of Gibraltar, a barren precipitous mass of Position 
limestone rising abruptly from the narrow strip of sand JSJltt^gical 
that connects it with the mainland of Spain, presents in impor- 
itself no attractions beyond that of natural defensibilit v. 

The habitable space is very small, there is no land of .^Tiy 
economic value, and it remains purely a military fortress, 
but a fortress of a first-class order. The Straits that 
divide Europe from Africa and give access to and egress 
from the Mediterranean are only about 10 miles wide, 
and to pbssess Gibraltar is to have a basis for a complete 
command of the Atlantic gateway. With a British fleet 
closing this, ill the oceanic waters southwards and east- 
wards as far as the Japanese seas are practically free to 
Britain, for no naval power except France has coaling 
stations on the way that would enable her to challenge 
our movements or threaten our commerce. The German 
navy, right away in the North and Baltic Seas, can only 
venture out for half the distance provided for by its 
coal supply and then return; it has no resting-place. 
Gibraltar, then, is of supreme importance to Britain, of 
far greater ^value than Malta, for in war-time the Medi- 
terranean route with its many dangers might not be used 
to reach the East, but rather the absolutely safe oceanic 
route round Africa. • 

The Rock itself is miles long (Britain owning also Physioal 
a half-mile of the connecting lowland) and from J to J 
mile wide. The crest line is about 1,000 feet in height, 
the actual highest point, the Pan de Azucar, being 1,408 
feet high. The north front is practically perpendicular, 
presenting an immense wall of rock towards Spain. The 
east is almost equally precipitous, rising sheer from the 
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sea, \pith no coastal plain ; the Rook is quite inaccessible 
from this side. To the west, on the side of ^he bay, 
the land slopes rather more deliberately, in steps. There 
is first a steep falll from the crest to an intermediate 
terrace, which in its turn slopes rapidly down to a narrow 
strip of level land by the sea, at its widest onfy 220 yards 
across, the inhabited portion of the little peninsula. The 
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population is entirely on the west and south, with the 
exception of a tiny fishing community on the north-east 
side round Catalan Bay, where the cUfis recede very 
slightly, but the hamlet is accessible only from the north 
as the coast to the south is quite impassable. 

At its southern end the Bock is less precipitous than 
in the north and falls to the coast' in terraces. The 
highest is ^he Windmill Hill fiats, about 400 feet above 
sea-level and a half-mile long, on to the west side of which 
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the houses have crept up from the town. This terrace 
drops again sharply to the Europa flats, 200 feet lower, 
also inhabited. These slope gently towards the sea to 
end abruptly in cliffs 50 feet high. 

The Rock is formed of grey Jurassic limestone, very Geology, 
compact and sometimes crystalline. Its raised beaches 
give evidence of considerable movement in Tertiary times, 
and a passage to the Atlantic has probably been opened 
more than once. The present Straits date from Pliocene 
times. Large caves, some as much as 400 feet long, have 
been formed in the limestone with particularly fine and 
beautiful stalactites. 

The climate, though of the true Mediterranean ^ ; po ClimntP. 
with a dry summer and marked winter rains, is yet 
modified by nearness to the Atlantic. The range of 
temperature is considerably less than that of Malta, 
removed from oceanic influences in the central Mediter- 
ranean, tfie difference lying chiefly in the greater coolness 
of the summer at Gibraltar. The average temperature of 
the hottest month (August) is 74-7° F., and of the coldest 
month (January) 54°, giving a range of 20*5°, while the 
range in Malta is 23-8°. The rainfall is, on the other 
hand, 12 inches a year more than in Malta. The Gibral- 
tar average is 33'3 inches per annum, but the fall varies 
very much from year to year. In 1909 it amounted to 
55 inches, and in 1910 to 24 inches only. This variability 
complicates the question of the water-supply of the town. 

In any case the summer is dry, Juno absolutely so, and 
July and August having only occasional thunderstorms 
giving a total of one inch or less for the two months. 

The spring and autumn fall varies considerably, but 
November to February arc the wettest months. • 

None of these physical and climatic conditions is very Vegeta- 
favourable to plant life. The steep slopes of Gibraltar*^*""* 
allow of very little accumulation of surface soil, and the 
permeability of its limestone structure makes the country 
dry, while the absence of rainfall in the hqt months 
shortens the growing season. In the early spring, a time 
of rapid growth after the rains or winter, the wild flowers 
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axe nnmerooB and beautiful, but the flowering is soon 
over, and the ground becomes dry and sooiolied. The 
level strip of land hy the western shore is all taken up 
by the town and its suburbs,' and there is no oultivatiou 
other thiui that of gardens in which the oedu^uy Mediter- 
ranean fruits are grown, but merety for ornament. Thus 
the Bock practically produces nothing, and there is no 
export trade except of an entrepot character, the chief 
commodity being coal. 

Water- This coaling of passing steamers is the one important 
occupalion of the colony beyond that of ministering to 
the needs of the town and garrison, and a considerable 
proportion of the civil population of 19,120 consists of 
coal labourers. The water-supply for this population, 
which the garrison and their families made up nearly 
25,000 in 1911 (a decrease since 1901), has to be collected 
in underground tanks, as wells are hardly {oacticable in 
such a region, though some water is obtained by pumping 
under the sands on the north side of the Bock. There 
are ofSicial bomb-proof storage works on the higher slopes, 
with a large collecting area, and with this a good supply 
is obtained. 

The town The town itself is modem, the older city having;,^>een 
practically demolished by the great siege pf 1779-83, 
though a few Moorish remains exist, notably^ me old 
wall. But the Gibraltar erected on its ruins^was (ply 
a poor, badly drained town, with miserable rpn^Jitieets 
crowded together, and much in need of the imimw^ents 
begim in the latter half of the nineteenth ceatW^^ : 

The population may be called modem alsOj thaBpanish 
natives having left after the capture of the Bock%y the 
British; The inhabitants other than British (the'garrison 
and their families number about 6,000) are mainly of 
Italian descent, with a small propcstion of Maltese, but 
the common language is still Spanish. There has never 
been anything in the precipitous promontory of Gibraltar 
to attract population, in fact it was in the past, rather 
a danger-spot to be avoided. We read of Ferdinand 
; oi Castile in the fourllmth century offering bribes of 
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j^vikiges that amounted to licence in older to induce 
%BDiaidl to go there. Its position entauled on it the 
fate being constantly in^diq>ute between the powers 
north and south of the BCeditenanean separated from 
(me anothei^by such a narrow passage only. Its tale 
of sieges is long, for the only method of proceeding against 
such a strong positicm is by investituie. 

Gibraltar was first fcnrtified and used as a military 
base by the Moors in 711, in the course of their conquest ^ 
ci the Spanish Peninsula, and it was the last disputed 
position when the end of the prolonged struggle be^tween the 
Spaniard and Moor came. After being finally driven*^*”'* 
out oi the mainland the Moors still raideavoured to 
retain hold of this outpost of Spain, so important m 
(ionnezim with the control of the Mediterranean gate- 
way. It took seven si^es, extending over a period of 
150 year%after Ferdinand of Castile first retook Gibraltar 
in 1309, to settle the matter and crush Moorish power 
in the western Mediterranean and the Straits. In the 
sixteenth century Spain newly fortified the Bock, from 
which time it was considered impregnable till the British 
and Dutch combined dispelled this idea in 1704. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century Gibraltar 
has had an undisturbed history, and as it has been a free 
port under British administration its position between 
two continents and two seas ought to have ensured the 
devdopment of an important entrepdt trade. But it has 
not been so, partly perhaps on account of the bad eco- 
nomic admiliistration of Spain, and partly also because 
■ojH the political difficulties connected with the opening 
up of Morocco, and since the development of direct trade 
between the latter and the chief European countries 
Gibraltar has lost some of its earlier commerce. The 
(mly existing trade of importance is the coaling men- 
t^ed above. Gibraltar is a very important coaling 
eftttion ; nearly 2,000 steamers bunkered here in 1911. 

< This affords a permanent (xscupation for tlffi colony, Oovem. 
but there are often works on |iand that supply tern- ^ 
poraxy occupation, and this lea^' to administrative*‘and 
V l12 
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financial difficulties. For instance, at the end of the 
nineteenth century an enlargement of the docltyard and 
harbour was undertaken, an alteration that greatly 
increased the importance of* Gibraltar as a naval base. 
This meant a temporary increase of popula^on and the 
circulation of more money, the withdrawal of which on 
the completion of the work caused considerable com- 
mercial depression. Gibraltar, however, is administered 
entirely as a military fortress, and a civil working-class 
population is not encouraged. A great deal of the labour, 
especially the temporary labour, comes in by day from 
the Spanish town of La Linea on the other side of the 
neutral zone. The governor is always a soldier, and the 
government is autocratic, the only local authority being 
a sanitary commission holding considerable powers with 
regard to buildings in the town. 

[See A. C. Ramsay and J. Goikie in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., London, 1878, 
and other references in the same periodical ; the flora has been investigated 
by 0. Bebeaux and G. Dantez (1889) and M. S. Paslcy (1887) ; the ornitho- 
logy by L. W. L. Irby (1875) ; for insect life see Walker, A Year's Insect- 
Hunting in Gibraltar (London, 1888). See also Colonial Reports, annually.] 


CHAPTER XXII 

MALTA 

By Nora E. MaoMtjnn 

• 

The island of Malta has an area of 91 square miles, 
being 17 miles long and about 8 wide, but from its position 
in the 'central and narrowest part of the Mediterranean 
Sea it derives an importance out of all proportion to its 
size and resourees. South of Italy, whose long peninsula 
divides the Mediterranean into a western and an eastern 
basin, the passage of the sea becomes very restricted. 
Sicily first closes half the gap between the mainland 
of Europe and Africa, leaving only a narrow strait of 
2 miles l^tween itself and Italy, while Malta rises near the 
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centre of the remaining space. It is not actually in the 
narrowed part (which is 80 miles across) but in a position 
to aflord easy command of it, the most important strategic 
position between the Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez 
Canal, and about an equal distance from each. Besides 



t-hin, Malta provides a useful stepping-stuiio ^between 
Europe and Africa. It therefore lies at a very important 
cross-road, where the stream of sea communication from 
west to east, Europe to Asia, meets that from north to 
south, Europe to Africa. 

The value of its strategic position has been the directing 
controlling force in the development of Malta. The 
result of this strategic importance is .seen in the very 
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varied and eventful nature of the history of the island, and 
in the many vicissitudes of Malta ; in the constant changes 
of control, showing an age-long competition for t^ rather 
unattractive little land, may be read the great significance 
of the position it occupies. The possession of a specially 
fine and well-protected harbour adds a further value to 
the island. 

Boimd Malta are grouped several small islands, of which 
one is large enough to merit notice. This is Gozo, 3 miles 
to the north, a narrow island about 8 miles in length and 
25 square miles in area, very similar to Malta in configura- 
tion and elevation. The tiny Comino, lying between the 
two larger islands, is used as a quarantine station, and 
the others are merely \minhabited rocks. 

The Maltese islands are remnants of the broad low- 
lying land-mass that in middle Tertiary times occupied 
a considerable part of the area of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and whose subsidence was coincident with the Upheaval 
of the mountain rim of the Mediterranean basin. They 
are formed of Tertiary rock with a little rebent alluvium 
in some of the depressions, the formation being almost 
entirely limestone. 

Malta is broadest, highest, and most compact in its 
southern and central portions, where it is from 7 to 8 miles 
wide. Towards the north it narrows considerably and 
is cut into on the east by long bays running some miles 
inland in a direction from north-east to south-west, the 
direction of most of the feature lines of the island. The 
longest bay, that of MeUiha (2 miles), is only c^vided from 
the west coast by three-quarters of a mile of low country. 
The island, the main part of which consists of a compact 
plateau with a general slope from south-west to north-east, 
is, with the exception of the inner shores of the eastern 
bays, everywhere precipitous to the sea, though less so on 
the north and east than on the south and west. This 
configuration accounts for the rather remarkable fact that 
none of the high-roads reach the coast. 

The land rising abruptly from the sea there is no coastal 
plain^ but along the greater part of the west coast there is 
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a narrow terrace about a quarter of a mile wide above 
cliffs froip 300 to 400 feet high, abovd which again the land 
rises rapidly to the top of the plateau on this side from 
700 to 800 feet above sea-l§vel. The Cast is considerably 
lower. This plateau ends abruptly towards the north, 
where the ground drops sharply, forming an escarpment 
running in the usual south-westerly to north-easterly 
direction right across the island. 

Beyond the escarpment is a stretch of diversified 
country consisting of a series of narrow parallel depressions 
divided by belts of low rocky hills, the last falling to the 
north coast. These depressions are not due to denudation, 
but are the result of earth movements in the slia)M' <1 
faults. One great fault formed the esc?arpment m tlu^ 
plateau, letting down the whole of the northern part of 
the island and also the southern en<l of Oozo, where the 
corresponding great fault line is to be found, while a series 
of lessef faults formed the intermediate depressions. 

The result is that the island consists of two distinct parts 
forming diffdt’ent natural regions ; tluj higher more com- 
pact plateau of the south, broken into, however, by the 
famous double harbour of Valletta, and the northern 
district of alternate valley and low heights of from 300 to 
400 feet. In all cases the slope from one level to another 
is steep, and rocky cliff-like edges abound ; in fact gentle 
slopes are almost unlcnown in Malta. Such a configuration 
is to be expected in a country formed entiiely of ])orous 
calcareous rocks lying in a nearly horizontal position. 
Subaerial denudation acting on such a surface is bound to 
produce steep slopes and sudden changes of level. 

The drainage lines of the island run in a north-easterly Drainage, 
direction with the tilt of the land. A few narro^ canyon- 
like valleys have been deeply incised into the plateau, but 
owing to the porous character of the Tertiary limestone, 
added to the fact that the rainfall is seasonal, there are 
no permanent rivers. The waterless valleys of the south, 
mere rocky gorges, are of no use either economically or 
as routes, and are actually a hindrance to communication 
along the plateau. The tectonic valleys of the northern 
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region, though equally lacking in perennial streams, are 
much wider and are useful in facilitating movement from 
east to west. They furnish the alluvial areas of the island, 
the valley of the Wied il Ghasel, running from the foot 
of the escarpment to Salina Bay, containing the largest 
extent of clayey land in the country. * 

A country formed of very porous rock is not conducive 
to luxuriant plant life, and in Malta climatic conditions 
are also unfavourable to natural vegetation, and hence 
the general bareness of the island so constantly insisted 
upon especially by its earlier visitors. The most important 
characteristic of the Mediterranean type of climate is the 
drought of summer, the combination of heat and dryness 
having a marked effect on plant growth. The months of 
June, July, and August are absolutely rainless in Malta. 
The spring and autumn months have a very variable 
rainfall, but the aggregate in these seasons is not great, 
for out of an average yearly precipitation of 21 iAches, 13 
fall in the four winter months November to February. 
The actual amount of rainfall in any given year is apt to 
vary very considerably from the average, and totals as 
low as 8 inches have been recorded. 

The winters are cool, the average temperature for the 
three winter months taken together being 56° F. and for 
the coldest of them (February), 53-4° F. Snow falls in 
some winters, while frost is not unknown in the east. The 
summer heat is great, but not as a rule excessive. The 
average temperature in the hottest month (August) is 
77° F., but a maximum of 105° F. has been rcjporded. 

The strength of the winds is considerable and gales 
frequent, especially from the north-west and north-east, 
the latter being particularly strong and often dangerous 
to shipping. The most unpleasant wind, however, is 
the southerly Scirocco, which is not only hot but charged 
with moisture by the time it reaches Malta, and causes 
an all-pervading dampness that is both unpleasant and 
depressing.^ 

The high winds combine with the dryness of summer to 
promote evaporation, and the effect is seen in the large 
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proportion of annuall in the vegetation and in the 
xerophilQus character of the pereAnials. The prickly 
pear is a characteristic tree, but trees, other than 
those cultivated for fruit,* are very * sparse, except in 
a few better- watered ravines on tlie south-west coast. 

The most Widespread natural plant is perhaps the carob 
(or locust tree), a low-spreading shrub with very dark green 
foliage that grows in patches over most of the uncultivated 
land. The idea received of the island in 1530 by the 
commissioner sent to report on it for the Knights of St. 

John was that it was ‘ an arid rock w'ith not one forest 
tree, hardly anything green to repose the eye upon V. 
while for a writer on Malta in 1870 ‘ burning white 
stone and dusty roads ’ sufficiently conveyed the general 
impression of the landscape. But this bare and arid 
limestone can be, and is, made to produce good crops of 
the useful plants. 

The nlain difficulties in the way of cultivation are tlie (Hiltivn 
dryness of the soil, the absence of permanent surface 
water, and tlie steepness of the slopes, from which the soil 
is all washed away unless retained by special means. But 
what soil there is is productive. The insoluble residue 
of the limestone rock forms, under denudation, a clayey 
marl made vei y fertile by the large proportion of carbonate 
of lime, and though it furnishes only a thin covering it 
yields two to three crops a year and more under irrigation. 

As the rock is split and cracked by atmosjdieric agencies, 
the broken j)ieccs constantly fall on the fields, so the soil is 
continually.renewed by the leaching out of the lime from 
these fallen blocks and the fertility tlius maintained by 
natural means. The soil has been carefully collected 
from the places where the level allowed it to accumulate, 
and spread over the fields on the rocky slopes, which were 
carefully terraced to prevent wash-outs, and cultivated 
in small walled enclosures — the stone offers no difficulty, 
as the limestone contains much good building-material. 
These walled terraces and fields are characteristic features 
of the landscape of Malta, as they are of south-east 
Spain and other dry and rocky Mediterranean .lands 
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where somewhat similar physical c^mditions have necessi- 
tated the same laborious method of cultivation. . 

The chief crops are wheat and barley, but root crops, 
especially potatoes and onioiis, are nearly as important 
and help to supply the early markets of the north. They 
head the short list of local exports. Corn is not exported, 
but forms a large item of the import trade, for the island 
docs not come near supporting its dense population in 
food-stuffs. The harvest is early, in May or June. When 
the warm spring begins in March comes a rapid growing 
season after the rains of winter, and the maximum growth 
is reached by the end of April, after which the drought 
and heat shrivel up everything. The climate, with its 
rainless hot ripening season, is especially suited for fruits, 
and oranges, pomegranates, iigs and vines are grown and 
exported, oranges being one of the more important 
sources of wealth in the island. 

The short pasture of the dry soil is better suited for 
sheep and goats than for cows, and the former are largely 
kept and outnumber the cattle by three to T)ne. Fodder 
crops are also grown, especially a fine clover wdth a brilliant 
purple red flower that adds colour to the landscape in 
spring, while the varied limestone flowering plants, which 
are particularly beautiful, lead to honey being an im- 
portant product. 

The cultivated land, which in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century amounted to about seven-tenths of 
the whole area, is w^orked in small holdings of from three 
to four acres each. The people are mainly farmers, as 
there are practically no facilities for industrial develop- 
ments. Cotton can be grown, and in the past, before its 
increased cultivation in Egypt, it was an important crop, 
and cotton goods were made. Though the cultivation 
decreased during the nineteenth century, some few cotton 
goods have continued to be exported and a little raw cotton. 
Lace is still largely made by the women and children, 
and filigree work forms the only other industrial occupa- 
tion. Laslly, fiishing occupies a section of the people, 
tunn^, mackerel, and sardines being the chief fish caught. 
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The cultivable lan(| in this densely populated island Water, 
is so valuable that it is not to be ulisted on houses, and 
the owner cultivators live away from their land in the 
villages, which are large and fairly niiitierous. One great 
problem in connexion with the distribution and density of 
the population of Malta lies in the difficulty experienctxl 
in obtaining water, a difficulty which always arises in a 
region of porous rock. 

The Tertiary limestone of Malta is particularly porous, * 
and this makes the existence of any surfac*e water 
impossible, but it ensures a good underground supply, 
as there is the less opportunity for evaporation. 'I'lic 
water, however, sinks through from 3(K> to 500 feel >f 
limestone, and is not easy to rejwh <‘xcept along very 
narrow strip of country in the central part of the island. 

The limestone rocks that form the surfac*e belong to two 
series separated by a tliin bed of blue clay. The lower, 
the Globigerina limestone, is exposed over the south and 
east, but in the north and west the Gp])er ('oralline still 
renuains, an<f the dividing layer of clay thus j)reserv(‘d 
outcroj)s along a line running from St. J^iuTs Bay south- 
wards to th(‘ west coast about 50® N. lat. at a level of 
too or 500 feet above the sea. It holds up ami throws 
out the water absorbed by the Upper ('oralline limest«)nes. 

Near this ‘ spring line ' is the old capital of Malta, t'itta 
Vccchia (or Notabile), and from here whaler is taken in 
an aqueduct S miles long to the modern capital Valletta 
and the other towns round the Grand Harbour, while 
tunnels arqrun in at the surface level of the clay to collect 
water for irrigation. Away from this belt rain-water 
preserved in tanks had originally to be depended upon 
for the water-supply, but this is exceedingly jincertain 
in quantity owing to the variability of* the rainfall, and 
drought meant disaster. Now, however, shafts have been 
sunk in several places through the upper limestone to 
the level of the clay and through the lower limestone to 
sea-level, and the underground water tapped by pump- 
ing. Thus an adequate supply for all purposes has been 
ensured. 
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Practically all the towns and viiages are in the plateau 
region of the island, ^nd the population is very unevenly 
distributed, being exceedingly dense in the south and very 
sparse in the north, thus emphasizing the natural division 
of the island into two parts. Only one regular village — 
Melliha — lies in the northern region beyond the fault 
escarpment, and to this the one good carriage-road of 
the district goes. A small fishing settlement on the shore 
of St. Paul’s Bay, through which this road passes, has 
become something of a pleasure resort for visitors. Two 
indifferent roads and a few rough cart-tracks complete 
the means of communication in the north. The southern 
part is fairly well provided with first-class roads that are 
well kept near the villages, and a railway (opened in 1892) 
connects Valletta with Citta Yecchia. 

There are 32 villages in Malta ; the only towns besides 
the old capital, which has not more than 7,500 inhabitants, 
are those round the harbour, Valletta itself (32,000), a 
group of three towns on the southern side, and one on 
the northern, all of which have grown enormously since 
the British occupation. 

Citta Vecchia is a walled town and of very great historic 
interest. Its foundation dates back to times beyond 
our certain knowledge, and it is described by the Romans 
as a fine town with many stately buildings. They them- 
selves added much to the city both in public and private 
buildings, while they built in many other parts of the idand 
as well. In earlier times the town was larger than now, 
but it was reduced by the Arab conquerors of the ninth 
century for greater safety and ease of defence. It is built 
entirely of stone, as are all the towns and villages, for stone 
is the one kind of building-material at hand, there being 
neither timber nor clay in sufficient quantity for bricks. 

Valletta, though comparatively modem, is likewise of 
great interest owing to its unique position and its careful 
planning on a site not too easy to utilize. It was plaimed 
and built m the later part of the sixteenth century by 
La Valletta, the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John, 
soon aiter they came to the island. Before their arrival 
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there had been no towX in the centre of the harbour, only 
a fort, St. Elmo, perched on the extreme end of Mount 
Sceberraa, the ridge of land that runs out into the harbour 
dividing it into two arms ncsirly two iniles in length. The 
ridge rises verj^ abruptly from the sea and the steep slopes 
had to be terraced for building. The town, leaving out 
of account the very modern suburb of Floriana lying to 
the west of it, consists of four terraces on each slope 
and a street along the crest of the hill. I'hese nine parallel 
streets are connected by twelve others transverse to tlicmi 
at regular intervals. They climb the steep slope in many 
cases by means of regular staircases, the ‘ streets of stairs ’ 

.so often photographed as among the sights of Valletta. 
long after the town was finished, in 1(510 15, the atpieduct 
was made that brings tlie wat('r S miles from tin? s])rings 
of the clay belt. A similar aquedu(‘t sup))li(\s the three 
towns south of theharbourA’ittoriosa, Isola, and Biirm(»]a, 
towns o*f 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. I'hey occupy the 
small headlands that separnti* the lateral (?rec^ks opening 
to the main southern arm of the harbour. Only one of 
the .similar licadlands on the nortluTii side is occupied 
by a town, that of Sliema. Vittoriosa is the oldest of 
these harbour towns, having existed before tlu* arrival of 
the Knights, though not then of nuu'h importances. Valid t a 
is a crowded, over-populated city accommodating 32,000 
people on its narrow peninsula, of whicdi 24,000 arc* within 
the confines of the old town. Its healthiness, howesver, 
has been very fair since its drainage and sanitary probkans 
w’ere taken in hand in the latter half of the ninet(‘enth 
century by Sir Jasper le Mareliand, at whose arrival the 
condition of the town w^as very bad indeed. 

The population is mixed, as might be expc^c^tcd on an Copula- 
island standing in an important highway like the Meditcr- 
ranean. Two of the most permanent factors in the whole 
political history of Europe are the struggles b(‘twwn the 
north and south of the Mediterranean, tins espc/cially 
in the early days, and betwoen the east and ^est, Malta 
lies exactly in the central position, which involved it in 
all of these. It first came in the way of Phoenician 
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expapHsion, and many traces of th^ir colonization are to 
be found. Some of the finest Phoenician remains are in 
Malta, and the Phoenician strain is predominant in the 
population to-day, in spite *61 the many nationalities 
that have entered since. The Greeks followed the 
Phoenicians, and Borne and Carthage in the grip of their 
great struggle for dominion in the Mediterranean swayed 
backwards and forwards across Malta, conquering and re- 
conquering it. It remained finally to the Empire, but fell 
for a time to the eastern division in the fourth century, 
though its position seemed to give it far more to Rome 
than to Constantinople. This was realized by the later 
Norman conquerors of Sicily and southern Naples (the 
Two Sicilies) and their successors, who had no doubt that 
Malta ought to go with Sicily and took it. From the 
eleventh century, when it was wrested from the Arabs, 
who had acquired it in the ninth, it was held by the ruler 
of Sicily, whether he was Norman, Imperial, German, 
Angevin, or Aragonese. 

A change came, however, in 1530, when Malta was 
granted to the Knights of St. John, with whom it is most 
commonly associated, when they were driven out of the 
eastern Mediterranean by the Turks. It thus became 
independent. Planted on this naturally defensible island, 
which they rapidly fortified, the Knights were able to 
make a more successful stand and stopped any further 
Turkish advance on Christendom. From this position, 
likewise, the Knights were able to patrol and control 
the narrow passage of the Mediterranean, and 'for a time 
no vessel was safe that did not possess their Mediterranean 
Pass, the memory of which is still preserved in the 
password^of the Masonic Order of the Knights of Malta. 
Strategic All-important tlhough Malta is in the Mediterranean, it 
tai^'of acquired a still greater value when European dreams of 
great Imperial developments in India became practical poli- 
tics. It is obvious that dominion in India makes command 
of a position that facilitates control over Egypt and the 
passage to the Red Sea imperative. Napoleon’s eastern 
ambitions led him to seize Malta as a step on the way to 
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^Syp^ the narrow lieck of land that divides European 
and Indian waters. His failure, determined by the battle 
of the Nile ( 1801 ), gave Britain a chance that was not 
missed to acquire this valuable basis for iiiHuence in the 
Mediterranean, a position whence she could keep an eye 
on the Suez route, 'whether land or wafer. It also enabhHl 
Britain to impress her influence markedly on the Levantine 
situation, and its importance was illustrated by the use 
made of it in the Crimean War, wlion t roops were Iniuh^d 
on the island to be kept there till required at the seat 
of war. 

The immediate strategic importance of Malta has 
however, waned slightly since the beginning of 
twentieth century. The balance of ]>olitical forceps liail 
changed, and with tlie rise of the (Serman navy Ibilaiii 
has been led to concentrate lier naval strength onctuntire 
in liome waters and reduce her Medit<‘rranean fleet, 
depending on (iibraltar if need be to elosi‘ that si‘a. Since 
the growth of^continental naval j>ower in th<‘ Inland Sea, 
the short sea route has (teased to be considen*d a war-time* 
route to India. The absolute safety of the Cape route* 
for Gibraltar in our hands obviates the dang(*r of any 
attack on our fleet from the Mediterranean more than 
compensates for the e.xtra fc»rtnight f»f time- rctpiircd to 
reach India. 

The j)rosp(M’ity of Malta has thus foi* various r(*asons iCrotifunin 
declined. It has pa.ss(*d its zenith with tin* p(*rlcction « if «*"•**'* •'*»»• 
steam-power and increase of mobility at sea. It is no longer 
a port of call to anything like the e.xtent it used to be in 
sailing days ; indeed its port is not suited to mod(*rn I lading 
requirements and few attemjds an? made to adapt it. 

The real export trade of the Island is v<?ry uniiiquatant . 

Half the value cfuoted in the tables of e.xport- trader is 
made up by the coal previou.sly importc?d to supply mer- 
chant vt?ssels. The imports, which are nearly thn^e times 
the value of the exports, are jiartly paid for by wa.g<?s 
earned by working for the (jlovernment . A large^iroport ion 
of the necessary food-supply has to be im j)orted, and wheat 
and flour head the list, followed by alcohol. Thc» local 
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produce sent out of the countiy is almost entirely 
agricultural, the molt important being vegetables and 
fruits. Next, though far below, come cigars, hides, and 
cotton (raw and manufactured), almost equal in value, 
and well below again, fish. 

The ques- The island is generally considered to be ovef-populated, 

over-^ and the Colonial Report for 1910-11 reports an outflow 
gopuia- of population to the United States, the result of lack of 
employment at home. The total population in 1911 was, 
including Gozo, a little over 228,500, giving a density 
of about 1,950 persons to a square mile, the highest density 
to be found in Europe. The population of Malta is arti- 
ficially increased by the presence of the British garrison, 
and the livelihood of a large number of people depends on 
this, and any withdrawal of the troops would mean much 
destitution, such as occurred when the French upset the 
power of the Knights. At that time the people had been 
living partly on the revenue of the Knights drawn from 
other European countries and independent of Malta 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the population has for 
a long time past outrun the number that the resources 
of the island can legitimately support, a result due to its 
geographical position that has given it a peculiar history 
and brought so many people there for strategic reasons. 
AdminiB- In earlier times the population has fluctuated very 
theflan- “luch Owing to the frequent war troubles, and, as another 
gnape result of the unrest its position entailed on Malta, poverty 
question, persistent condition of the native inhabitants. 

We get glimpses of their miserable conditioi^ from time 
to time. For instance, on the arrival of the Knights we 
learn that the island was in a desolate state owing to the 
Turkish invasions, and many more people died of want 
in the terrible Turkish attacks made immediately after- 
wards. Again, in the early nineteenth century after the 
disturbances of Napoleon’s times, the state of the people 
is described as very miserable and the poverty and ignor- 
ance great, and the cry of over-population was raised 
then. For this and many reasons the difficulties of 
administration have been considerable. The mixture 
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of languages has complicated ihc^ education question. 
Maltese is really only a spoken language, the written lan- 
guage before our occupation was Italian, and ever since 
popular CKiueatiou was established at all (about 1840), 
battle has raged round the question of which tongue is 
to be taughl in the schools. It forms one of the stO(;k 
subjects for agitators, combined with that of the language 
of the law courts. Further, the religious (|uestion in 
a country so long under priestly government adds another 
great difficulty, and for all these reasons the matter 
of a constitution for Malta has given trouble. Indeed, 
the attempt to combine the military administration of* 
a fortress with a form of constitutional governme* • is 
not a simple task. Malta being a thrown colony is ad- 
ministered by a governor, usually a soldier, but he is 
assisted by an executive and a legislative couiu'il. 'I'he 
executive is appointed by the Crown, and the majority of 
the legislative is elective on a rather restricted male 
franchise, entailing besides a small juoperty i]ualiticat ion. 

The electors amount to about one-eighteenth only of the 
total population, but even this nuKlerate atlempt at 
a j)opular government has not been found to work very 
smoothly. 

[Soo J. Murruy, ‘ The Maltrw; JHlands. with Hpcciul n*frn*n<’c to thrir Hililici- 
(ioulugicul Strucluns’ in SvtttUftk Ofvfj. Mtuj. (vol. vi, iStM)), uml .1, VV. gniphy. 
(Gregory on tho HHnio buhjoct in Tram. Hoy. #SVxr. Kdinh., v(»l. xxxvi, I Will ; 

(i. StrickluiKl, liiivwrkH and Cornet jHtndcnci’. on the ('tnutiilution of Malta 
(1887) ; Oebuno, Storia della Lryinlazioue in Malta (I8*.)7). Mr. J. ( 'IminlMT- 
lain dccalt w’ith the language 4 ue.stion in the Uouw; of ( 'oiiiiiioiih, Juiniary 28 , 

1902 , and conalitutiunal and udniinlflraiive quu-stirina may he HltiditMl in 
parliamentary j»ayierH : sets also Colonial HrjforlMf annually. 'I'he hwii^ry 
and antiquities of Malta are the HuhjeeU of a fairly extensive iiibliography ; 
cf. Ency^paedia Britannica^ 11th ed., vol. xvii, b.v.] 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


CYPRUS 

By Professor J. L. Myres 

Cyprus is an island in the Levant, lying between 
34° 33' and 36° 41' N. and between 32° 20' and 34° 35' E., 
within sight of the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor. Its 
greatest length (from east to west) is about 141 miles, 
and its greatest width about 60 miles ; but the long 
eastward promontory is less than 10 miles wide for an 
extent of nearly 50 miles ; and the average width of the 
remainder of the island is not more than about 40 miles. 
The eoastdine measures 486 miles, and the area about 
3,584 miles. The island is thus rather smaller than 
Sicily and Sardinia, and rather larger than Crete. 

Natural Conditions 

Topo- A large part of the surface consists of two ranges of 
mountains, running nearly east and west, and separated 
geology. |3y broad lowland. The long, narrow, and very abrupt 
ridge of llie Kcryiiian mountains, which defines the north 
coast and forms the Karpas promontory, rises to 3,135 
feet at Buffavento, but elsewhere rarely exceeds 2,000 feet. 
It consists of upturned cretaceous limestones, flanked by 
Eocene sands and marls, and gives the lowland fair 
shelter from the north wind. The loftier but less impres- 
sive highland of Troodos, which fills the south-western 
part of the islafid, has its highest peak at 6,406 feet near 
its western end, and three others over 4,000 feet further 
cast. It consists of old crystalline rocks, locally rich in 
minerals, and throws out long spurs into the sea to the 
north-we^t, forming deej) bays ; another detached peak, 
Stavrovouni, of 2,260 feet, lies further to the east, within 
12 ipiles of Lamaka. This highland region is enveloped 
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about its flanks in soft Oligocene a|id Pliocene marls and 
limestofles, which form fertile rolling country along the 
west and south coasts about Limass^ and Paphos ; and 
also extend eastwards intt) the wide plateau which lies 
between the three chief towns, Larnaka, Famagusta, and 
Nicosia, •^tween these two uplands lies the broad 
depression of the Mesaoria, which drains from a low 
watershed some distance west of Nicosia, westward into 



the Bay of Morphu, and eastward into that of Famagusta. 

Its length is about 00 miles, and its breadth fn>m 10 to 
20 miles. Most of its water-supply conus from the 
northern slopes of Troddos, but even the largest east- 
ward streams, Pedias and Yalias, do j:iot reach the si*a 
in summer, though in winter they form extensive fens. 

The climate is of the Mediterranean type. The mean Olifnau 
annual temperature is about 69'^ F., with cool, wet 
winter from October to March (average minimum at 
Nicosia 31°), short brilliant spring, and liot rainless 
summer (average maximum at Nicosia 104*2^). In the 
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ItiU stationB of Tn|5doB, Iumto^, tiie Bipininet day 
tempoatnie is seldom over 80*^ and the ni^t tempera* 
tore about 48°. ^lie mean annual rainfall is about 
19 inches for the whole island*. But the rains come very 
irregularly, in small oyolonio disturbances from the west, 
and much water passes uselessly down steep Ibnent-heds 
into the sea or the marshes. Snow lies li^vily on the 
peaks of Troodos in winter and spring, and can 4e pre- 
served in hill stations throuj^out the summer. Inmarshy 
spots, and along stream-beds, malaria is oernmcm, and 
sometimes troublesome. The local disease known as 
phakmifari, rare, but dreaded by the natives, is now 
regarded as an anthracoid infection conveyed by an ant- 
like insect. 

Before the vegetation was deranged by lean’s enter- 
prises, Cyprus seems to have been densely forested to 
sea-level : only along the margins of the fens did a narrow 
belt of park-land permit the first pastoral and agribultural 
settlements. Throughout antiquity these forests were 
exploited ruthlessly, the principal timber-trees being pine, 
cypress, and cedar ; oak, walnut, and Spanish chestnut 
also grew freely in the moister parts. But in mediaeval 
and modem times irreparable damage has been done by., 
reckless cutting for fuel, and by goat pasturage ; though 
recent regulation of selected areas has had fair success. 
To the old forests succeed plantations of olive, oarob, 
and vine, with mulberry, apricot, fig, and a few other 
fruit trees. But all these depend on the precarious 
rainfall, and large areas are abandoned to;, evergreen 
scrub vegetation of the regular Mediterranean type : bay, 
myrtle, mastic, ilex, with undergrowth of thyme, sage, 
and other aromatic and thorny shrubs. On the deeper 
soils com crops db well if the winte^iijnB are adequate, 
and if the late hailstorms spare theac. Htwest begins in 
April, and is over by July. Kax ^ been ^wn since 
antiquity, and cotton recently. Oil and wine are copious, 
but of rouj^ quality. Gkuden crops of vegetables and 
fruit succeed only with irrigation. 
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• ^ , Eeonomic CcniitkyM 

^ > *^ou|^ in antiquity Cjrprus •was^ celebrated for its Agtknli 
mii^ and* metal-working,* and seem^ an inexfaaustiUe **”"** 
sounto of timber, .and though in mediaeval times Fama- 
gusta '^pas^ great omtre of oriental trade, in the modem 
workl tlif .changes in distribution of population and 
industry; and the discovery of fresh routes to the East, 
have combibed with long misgovemment (of which they 
were .themselves in part the cause) to transform it into 
an almost wholly agricultural country. The ancient 
forests, mismanaged by their owners, and devastated 
by fires and goats, were almost gone when the British 
administration set about to restore them. The cultivated * 
land is now estimated at 1,200,000 acres, about half the 
total area ; but of the remainder 320,000 acres arc 
reported ‘ susceptible of cultivation ’, and no less than 
460,00(facre8 are reserved as forests, which, if the present 
efficient forest service is maintained, should bo of large 
ultimate utility. The greater part of the cultivated land 
is famed by its peasant owners, and large estates are * 
rare ; but leaseholds are common, and also nUtayer 
partnessbips, in which one man supplies the land, or the 
seed, or trees, and another the labour, and they divide 
the produce in agreed shares. The government takes 
a tithe of all wheat, barley, oats, and vetches, which is 
measured at the threshing-floor, and delivered in kind at 
the government granaries : carobs pay tithe in money 
at a fixed ipite on the weight at the time of export. The 
tenure of land {Arazi) and of other immovable property 
(Mvlk) is still essentially that which grew up after the 
Turkish conquest. A new survey and registration of all 
such property has been begun under a law of 1907, which 
will simplify the work of the Land Registry Department. 
Though the Agricultural Department does much to 
introduce improved methods, and conducts experimental 
stations, most of the cultivation is still o^ primitive 
simplicity. The crops are of two main classes, sown crops 
and the produce of trees. In the sown fields the ujpoden 
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ox-dra\ni plough and a broad mivttock are almost the 
only implements : wading and cleaning are emitted, 
leaping is done by hand, and threshing on open floors of 
beaten earth, on which the grain is trodden out by animals 
and rude sledges, and winnowed in the breeze. In the 
total absence of hay, the straw and chaff arC^ the chief 
food of the beasts of burden. Winter crops, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, and beans, are sown about 
October ; spring crops like vetch and aniseed in January 
and February ; and the summer crops, cotton, sesame, 
maize, and millet, in April and May. Biennial rotation 
allows of a brief interval for fallow and grazing between 
a winter and a spring or summer crop. 

The principal grain is barley, of which the Cyprus crop 
is reputed the best in the world for brewing. The chief 
tree crop is the carob or locust-bean. The tree, about 
the size of an apple-tree, grows wild, but is grafted for 
cultivation ; its large pods, which ripen in Aughst, are 
exported for cattle food, chiefly to England, though in 
Egypt and the Levant it is also eaten by tfie poor, and 
jelly is made from the seeds. The olive is also native, 
but is usually transplanted and grafted ; the local crop 
barely supplies the demand, and is supplemented by 
imports, and by oil from sesame and other seeds. Wine 
is made in large quantities, but mostly by small growers 
working empirically, and still often supplementing the 
flavour of goatskins with that of pitch, ^veral English 
wine companies, however, have succeeded in putting 
a sound red wine on the market. The old gomanderia 
wine, sweet and strong, from half-dried grapes, which 
was exported copiously in Venetian times, is still made 
in the north-west. Much coarse grape-spirit and mastic- 
liqiieur arc made everywhere for local consumption ; and 
a good brandy, for export, about Limassol. The vinegar 
of Cyprus also has a good sale in Syria and Asia Minor. 
Besides wine, raisins are produced in large quantities and 
are exportq^. Figs, plums, apricots, and other tree fruit, 
including oranges and lemons (near Famagusta), grow 
well, |md the villagers have some skill in drying and 
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preserving them, but* have not been induced to prepare 
them f<jr export. Walnuts and Ivizel-nuts grow freely 
in the hills, and garden fniit and vegetiiblos, which aw 
easily raised in irrigated land, are grown in quantity for 
the Egyptian market, since the establishment of a regular 
steamer service. 

Irrigation has been long practised by individuals or Irrigation, 
villages, but on a small scale, with wells and springs and 
the aid of primitive water- whinds ttiriunl by draught' 
animals. A more considerable work was the wat<‘r- 
supply conveyed by a Turkish governor to i^vrnaka in 
1745, but this w'as mainly for urban and domestic us«‘. 

Since 1896 five considerabk* storage-works have !>*• 
constructed in the valleys which ojk'U on tiu* .M( 'SttiU'liVy 
and a large scheme of nrlaination and irrigation e«un- 
bined has been imrtly executed ; but the utility of tluun 
all is still restricted by the apathy and ini*xjH:rienee of 
the cultivators. With intelligenee un<l eo-o|Kn*at ion a 
Large part of the area susceptible of cultivation ('o\dd Ih> 
brought under irrigation, and the yu*ld of land alri*a<ly 
cultivated could Ik* gr(*atly incrt'asetl. 

In the earlier years of the occupation, disastrous T/ocuNt^. 
damage was doiu* by an indig(*nous locust iSiammotu.H 
cruciatm) ] but by vigorous organization and large 
expenditure (as jnuch as £;h),UOt) in J8SI-2) this |m*sI ha,s 
been overcome, and now only needs attention for a few 
weeks in the spring wdien the insects hatch out. The 
annual cost of the ‘ locust-war ’ is now' si*l<Ioin mon* than 
£3,000, and decreas(?s rapidly. Until recently the eggs 
and immature insects w^rc collectetl by hand, but arsfuiie 
poisoning has now lKa»n tried, with tluj satne (*fTe(^t and 
economy as in South Africa, 

Copper, whicli has its name from (Ivprus, was obtained Mineral 
in antiquity on a very large scale, and eopiH.*r-min(;s ol 
various dates are to be seen in several lo(!aliti«is, among 
the old crystalline rocks ; but for want of fuel, or of 
pumping power, none is worked now, though proposals 
for reopening them arc made from timcj in timfl. AslK^stos 
bn.R been quarried since ancient timers, and U now obtained 
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on a large scale at Amiandos, oi| the east side of the 
Troodos range : the ^omiando of C^rus is of shprt fibre, 
but is valued for fireproof tiles. 63 rpBum is worked for 
plaster of Paris, and building-stone of several qualities 
is exported, as well as umber and terre-verte. Natural 
salt-pans are worked near Lamaka and Limassol ; they 
are a government monopoly, but the methods are primi- 
tive, though the salt is of good quality. 

Fisheries. Fishing is confined to a few coast villages, and hardly 
satisfies the local demand ; and the sponge-fisheries are 
worked, under government licence, by Greeks from the 
Archipelago. An attempt in 1903 to train Cypriote 
sponge-fishers failed. 

Manu- Manufactures are in their infancy. There is a small 
Mns""^ cotton-mill at Famagusta, potteries at Limassol, Nicosia, 
tries. Famagusta, and a growing cigarette industry, which uses* 
mainly Macedonian, but also now some Cypriote tobacco. 
The native iron-work, copper, and leather-work, and 
preserved and dried fruits are good, but hardly meet 
local needs. ** 

Trans- A subsidized mail steamer runs weekly from Alexandria 
portation. Famagusta (23 hours from Port Said), 

Lamaka, Limassol, and Paphos ; other steamers, British, 
French, Austrian, and Italian, call at weekly or longer 
intervals ; and there is some sailing traffic with ports 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. The open roadsteads 
of Lamaka and Limassol are still the principal ports ; 
but the mediaeval harbour of Famagusta has been 
dredged and enlarged, and provided with rail-head and 
quays, at a cost of £126,000 since 1907. A new pier offers 
some protection at Lamaka, and moles have been added 
to the n\ediaeval port of Kerynia, which harbours small 
craft in rough Aveather, but has little trade. From 
Famagusta a narrow-gauge railway mns to Nicosia, and 
on to Morphu at the far end of the Mesaoria ; and there 
are now 760 miles of public roads constracted since 1878. 
Some of these are fit for motor traffic, either all the year 
round, or in the diy season ; and there is a daily motor 
service between Nicosia, Lamaka, and Limassol. Under 
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a law of 1900 each able-bodied villager has to give six 
days’ labour annually to public woiks, conducted by the 
local authority, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of the District and the Public Works ‘Department ; and 
much of this is expended on improving the roads, lint 
many villages are still served only by unmet a lied roads 
or by bridle-paths. There are hotels at all the six towns, 
and at the summer health resorts on Troddos, which 
deserve to be better known : the larger monasteries, too, 
have guest rooms, and supply food to travellers ; and in 
most villages a room can bo hired, though the Iravelk'r's 
own tent and bed still have advantages. 

The postal service is on the Euro}>ean model, and V**. 
island has its own series of postage stamps. The ni.ul to 
Egypt gives connexion with England and other parts. 

• The Eastern Telegraph Company has a cable to Alexandria, 
and offices in the six towns and the summer stations. 
There m Jilso a Turkish telegraph system, with three 
stations, and a cable which docs not now convey mcsssagc's. 

The exports in 1911 were valued at £702,S03, whertNis ThmIc 
in 1906 they were £483,950, and in 1864 only £32r>,tM>o. 

The principal items in 1911 wen^ as follows, in onh^r of 
importance : carobs, live-stock ((diicdly mules), grain 
(chiefly barley for bn^wing), wine (and a little spirit), 
raisins and other fruit, silk cfxjoons, wool and skins, 
cotton, cheese, sponges, and gypsum. Of these* (exports, 
by value, £210,647 went to Egypt, the nean^st. largo 
mainland population; £168,753 to the United Kingdom, 
£87,654 to France, £60,184 to Turkey, and the rest 
mainly to Italy and Greece, and to Austria ainl |{i]niania 
for Central Eurojjean consumption. The imports in 191 1 
were valued at £635,427, against £604,054 in and 

£199,000 in 1864. The principal items in 1911 were 
textiles (chiefly cotton and woollen), specie, wdieat and 
flour, hardware (chiefly iron), sugar, tobacco, p<5irolcmrn 
(chiefly for lighting), soap, leather, government stores, 
timber, and coffee. These imports were derived as 
follow's : £147,574 from the United Kingdom, £73,029 
from Austria (representing mainly Central European 
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industries), £68,278 from Turkey’, £67,362 from Italy, 
only £63,621 from Egypt, and £3^,822 from Frwoe. 
M<^, l^he ounenoy consists of English gold, and silver and 
mSirn. copp®!" pieces based on a local unit, the ‘ copper piastre ’, 
banking, of which nine go to an English shilling. The copper 
piastre is divided into 40 paras, but the para is now 
only a money of account, the smallest coin being of 
10 paras ( = ^ c. p.). The weights and measures are 
partly English, partly customary native imits common 
to Greek lands and Turkey, but regulated now by the 
Standard Law of 1890. The Ottoman Bank has offices 
or agents in all the principal towns ; there are branches 
of the Bank of Athens, and an agricultural bank managed 
under a monopoly by an Eg 3 ^tian company. In all the 
principal towns there arc Government Savings Banks, 
but they are not greatly used, except by Europeans, aijd„ 
public servants. 

Social and Political Conditions 

to*"and earliest human occupants seem to have been of 

nmuns of Mediterranean type, modified early by admixture of 
antiquity. Armenoid strains from Asia Minor and Syria, and by 
extensive colonization from the shores of the Aegean, 
in the Later Bronze Age. The first settlements reveal 
a pastoral and agricultural folk, living in unwallcd 
villages of wood or mud-brick, which have usually left 
almost no traces : they buried their dead in chamber- 
tombs excavated in the soft limestones, and made simple 
implements of copper, probably from the native ores, and 
much rough pottery, in fabric like the red wafb of primi- 
tive Egypt, but in form and ornament more akin to the 
first styles in Asia Minor. Foreign imports of pottery 
and beacts begin about the time of the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty, and foreign settlements, of western folk, sea- 
borne, under the Eighteenth, about 1400 b.o. Cyprus 
thus became an outpost eastwards of the late Minoan or 
Mycenaean culture of Crete and the Aegean. To this 
period belobg the rich tombs at Enkomi, and probably 
the massive 'stone chamber known as the ‘Prison of 
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St. Katharine The ^collapse of this civilization, after 
1200 B. Q., left its Cypriote settlofnents isolated, and 
exposed to new influences, mainly from Syria and Asia 
Minor, which make the culture of the !Early Iron Age 
peculiarly complex and obscure. All that is certain is 
that the island maintained its repute as a source of copper 
and iron, and enjoyed insular immunity from the worst 
turmoils of this period. Then, with the rise of AssjTia, 
after 750, and the revival of Egypt after 664 b.c., tlic 
new ‘ Mixed Oriental ’ style, wliich had one of its head- 
quarters in the Phoenician cities, Ix'came dominant ; 
but not before Greek enterprise had Imeu resumed in t he 
Levant. The result, once more, was a mixed ‘ Gnu'C" 
Phoenician ’ civilization, and an ambigiious po'^ucal 
position ; western interests iK'ing centre^d round Salainis 
doh the east coast, and Soli on the north ; east cu'ii, round 
Kition and Amathus on the soutli coasts, and the griMit 
sanctuaiy of Idalion on the south edge of the Mesaoria. 
The principal classes of remains iK^longing to this |x»riod 
arc the sculptures and inscriptions from the sanetiiaric's, 
and the pottery, metal-work, and jewellery from thc^ 
tombs. The statues, which usually represent deities or 
their votaries, exhibit a of styles infhu^need 

in turn by thosc^ of Assyria, Egypt, and the f Jn^ek s(*.hools 
of the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries, but always 
qualified by the peculiarities, or the unskilfulness, of the 
local artists. The inscriptions are oeeasionally in IMKwni- 
cian language and lettering, but more? usually in a dialect 
of Greek, akin to that of Ar<!adia, and written in a jxMMiliar 
syllabic script, probably derived in part from the Minoan 
writing of CVetc. A few still defy translation, and may 
represent an indigenous language. Later, tlu^ ordinary 
Greek alphabc^t is used. After falling in,suto ssion under 
Egyptian and Persian rule (about 556-525 ii.c.), and 
revolting unsuccessfully against the latttrr in 500-498 b.c., 
Cyprus was momentarily and partially freed by Athenian 
help, 460-449 B.C., and a little later, under a native chief, 
Evagoras of »Salamis, 411-378 b.c., attained ih brief and 
brilliant independence ; only to -fall once more under 
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Persian protection, and (after ^Alexander’s conquest) 
to become first a dependency of the new Greek* kingdom 
of Egypt (295 b.c.), and then a possession (58 b.c.). and 
a province (31 b*.c.) of the Roman Empire. Under 
Egyptian rule a large Jewish settlement grew up, and 
Christianity took root here early ; the Apostje Barnabas 
being a Levite of Salamis, where his reputed tomb is 
shown. The Church of Cyprus has always claimed 
independence, but is not distinguished in doctrine or 
ritual from other orthodox Churches of the East. It 
had at one time as many as twenty bishoprics (of which 
four survive), and is governed by an archbishop, who has 
the privilege of wearing purple and signing his name in 
Imperial colour. At the division of the Roman Empire, 
Cyprus passed under the rule of the Emperors of Byzan- 
tium ; but its great prosperity was marred by Arab raids* 
from 644 to 975, and by the misrule of more or less 
independent princes until 1191, when Isaac Cfimnenus 
provoked Richard I of England to annex it in self-defence 
on his way to Palestine. The Byzantine cliurches have 
for the most part been rebuilt, but that of Kiti near 
Lamaka, and one or two others, contain mosaic decora- 
tion. Other Byzantine monuments are rare, but two 
remarkable finds have been made, in recent years, of silver 
plate, belonging to the sixth or seventh century, 
mediaeval island almost at once to the Knights 

iicriod. Templar, and they in turn to Guy de Lusignan, King of 
Jerusalem, whose dynasty ruled, in western feudal fashion, 
for three centuries, in spite of a Genoese occupation of 
Famagusta from 1376 to 1464, and increasing danger 
from the Turks on the mainland. To the Lusignan period 
belong tfie great Gothic churches of Nicosia and Fama- 
gusta, now for the most part ruined or used as mosques, 
the abbey of Bella Pais on the north coast, the castles 
of Kerynia, St. Hilarion, Buffavento, Kantara, and 
Limassol, the towers of Kolossi, Kiti, and Pyla, the later 
castle of Paphos, and the fortifications of Nicosia and 
Famagusta*'. Those of Nicosia, completed in 1372, had 
a circuit of four miles, "but were reduced to three by the 
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Venetians after 1564 ; .they are still 30 to 40 feet high, 
with eleven bastions, and two of the fhicient gates are still 
in use. In 1489, however, after the death of her husband 
and son (James II and IH), Queen Caterina Coriiaro 
abdicated in favour of her fatherland, the republic of 
Venice. ThjS severity of Venetian rule, greater even than 
that of the Lusignan kings, and particularly the intoler- 
ance of the Latin hierarch}'^, soon gave the Turks their 
chance. Jn 1570, under Selim II, they reduced the opiui 
country without difficulty, captured the Lusignan capital, 
Nicosia, and massacred its inhabitants, and n^duced 
Famagusta, then one of the richest ports of the East , 
after a siege of nearly a year. The history of Cyr, v: . 
imder Turkish rule is without incident, except an in- 
surrection ill 1704. 

• On June 4, 1878, Gri‘at Britain signed a convention JiritiHii 
with Turkey, engaguig to join the Sultan in defending hi? 

Asiatic (>ossessions against Russia ; and Turkt^y, ‘ to 
enable England to make the necessary provision for 
executing her engagement assigned ( ^yi)rus to l>e 
occupied and administerc^d by the English. A tribute 
of £92,800, estimated as average excess of revenue over 
expenditure, was to be payable annually to Turkey, but 
is reserved for the payment of interi‘st on the guaranteed 
loan of 1855. 

The population was estimated in 1881 at about 185,t)00, iVipiila- 
and in 1911 was returned as 273,964. About 20 |kt cent. 
are Muhammadans, representing the descendants of the 
Turkish copquerors, or converts to their faith. The 
remainder are nearly all orthodox Greek Christians. In 
the country districts Christian and Muhammadan villages 
arc usually distinct and homogeneous, and in tlvc towns 
each faith has its own quarter, though there* is inevitably 
more intercourse here, except in moments of political 
excitement. The Muhammadans are careful to retain t heir 
own social customs ; the Christians aspire to Greek 
mobility of thought, and readily acquire cosmopolitan 
manners. Their political sympathies are readily aroused 
by the fortunes and aspirations ol the Greek kingdom. 
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A dialect of Greek is in almost uoiversal use, but many 
Muhammadans spea^ Turkish among themselves. Eng* 
lish is used by officials, but is not generally imderstood, 
and both Turldsh and Greek are recognized in the Council 
and the Courts. Besides the official Cyprus Gazette, there 
are two English magazines, three Turkish "newspapers, 
and sixteen Greek newspapers and magazines. A few 
families in the towns speak Italian or Erench ; the 
Maronite Christians use Arabic ; there are about 600 
Armenians, and some 200 Jews, drawn from Palestine, 
Russia, and Whitechapel. A colony of Dukhobortsi 
(Dukhobors), refugees from Russia, only lasted a^ few 
months, and then moved on to Canada. 

Govern- The island is administered by a High Commissioner, 
who has the powers of a colonial governor, under the same 
^toc general control as is exercised by the Secretary of Statff 
torate. over Crown colonies. His executive council includes the 
chief secretary, king’s advocate, officer commanding the 
troops, receiver-general, two Christian C^riotes, and 
one Muhammadan. The legislative coimcil consists of 
six officials, and twelve elected members, of whom three 
represent Muhammadan electors, and nine the non- 
Muhammadan. Electors arc qualified by payment of 
certain direct taxes. The old Turkish administrative 
council (Mejliss Idare) still exercises restricted control of 
assessment and taxation. For administrative purposes 
there are six districts, adopted from the old Turkish 
KaTMS, each governed by a commissioner, who has the 
power of a Turkish kaimakam : they are further sub- 
divided into three or four Nahiehs, administered by 
a Mudir, who is usually a Cypriote. The village head- 
men (Mukhtars) are elected every alternate year, and are 
assisted by an ffiected council of four. Ih the towns and 
principal villages a municipal council controls the water- 
supply, lighting, draining, roads, and other local services, 
and may levy rates on property, but usually prefers to 
raise revenue indirectly by fees and tolls. The Q^prus 
military police is a hi^y-trained force of about 700 men, 
of w^om over 400 are Muhammadans, and about 260 
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are mounted. They are armed Mrith carbine and sword 
bayonet,* and are charged with &iany administrative 
duties, as well as the preservation o( order. The only 
other armed force in the island is a company of British 
infantry detached from the garrison of Alexandria, and 
stationed in winter at Polcmidia Camp, near Limassol, 
and in summer at Troodos. 

The revenue in 1911-12 was £369,572, including Finaiuo. 
a British government grant of £60,000, which replaces 
earlier grants of the varying amounts n^quiRHl to extin- 
guish the almost invariable deficits. Ex|K‘iuiituro in 
191J-12 w'as £328,055, including the Turkish tribute 
£92,800. Besides direct taxes on houses, land, pri*?’i:^, 
there are customs, port-dues, tithes on certain crops, 
taxes on sheep, goats, and pigs, excise^ on wine, spirits, 

"and tobacco, sundry royalties and fees, and a |)(>ll-tax 
exempting from Turkish military service. 

The Ottoman code of law is in force for Ottoman niul 
subjects, allpthers being under English law; but both 
codes are modified in detail by enactments of tlic h‘gis- 
lative council. The Turkisli couiis of justice were* 
replaced in 1882 by a supreme court of civil and criminal 
appeal an assize? court for each district, six district 
courts with a British presidc^nt , and Muiiamiuadan and 
Christian assessors, of limited criminal jurisdiction, six 
magistrate’s courts, and a numlx?r of village^ courts. 

Five small district jails are in use for short -sc'iiteiuH? 
prisoners, but all serious offenders are sent to the central 
prison at Nicosia, where industrial training is given. 

Education is not compulsory, but elem(?ntary scdiools 
are maintained by village committees, under the general 
suj)ervision of district committees, and K(;parate boards 
of education for Muhammadan and for Christian schools. 
Government inspectors visit all schools, and small public 
grants are made in special cases. Sc?parate high-schools 
exist for Muhammadans, Greeks, and English, but an 
English grammar school in Nicosia attracts all alike, and 
also draws pupils from Egypt imd other neighbouring 
countries. The old Turkish boys’ school is maintained 
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by government ; and the Cyprus Gymnasium, which has 
a staff of Athenian ^graduates, receives a government 
grant for its training of elementary schoolmasters ; the 
rest are paid for from private or ecclesiastical sources. 
The small Armenian and Maronite communities have 
state-aided schools of their own. \ 

Public health is the charge of a government medical 
department, which has its own scientific laboratory. 
There are six hospitals, of which that at Nicosia is wholly 
maintained by government, and has a dispensary, eye- 
hospital, and consumptive and maternity wards. The 
others are mimicipal or private, but receive government 
grants for dispensary and other purposes. There^are 
special establishments for lunatics and lepers, and there 
is a branch of the Colonial Nursing Association. The 
summer stations on Troodos have a growing repute as' 
a health resort, and several medicinal springs have begun 
to attract more than local attention. ’ 

Tho AUem/fi at a Bibliography of CypruSf compiled by {fr. C. D. Cobham 
(4th edition, Nicosia, 1900), is practically complete, but should now be 
supplemented by the list in the same author’s Bxcerpta Cypria, Cambridge, 
1908. For tho physical geography, E. Oberhummor, Die Insd Cypem, 1 
(all published), Munich, 1903, supersedes all earlier work. For the ancient 
histoiy and antiquities see Engel, Kyproa, Berlin, 1841 ; Colonna Ceccsldi, 
MonumeTUa antiquea de Chypre, Paris, 1873 ; Perrot and Chipiez, Hiatory of 
AH in Phoenicia and Cyprua (English translation), London, 1885 ; Ohnefalsch 
Richter, Kyproa, the Bible, and Homer, London and Berlin, 1893 ; Myres 
and Ohnefalsch Richter, Catalogue of (he Cyprua Muaeum, Oxford, 1899 ; 
Myres, Catalogue of (he Ceanola CciUeetion of Antiquities from Cyprua, New 
York, 1913 ; Hill, Briliah Muaeum Catalogue of Coina (Cyprua), London, 
1904. For mediaeval history and monuments, de Mas Latiie, Hiatoire de 
rile de Chypre aoua le Bigne dea Princes de la Maiaon de Ltudgnan, Paris, 
1852-61 ; Stubbs, The Mediaeval Kingdoms of Cyprua and Armenia, Oxford, 
1878 ; Chamberlayne, Lacrimae Nicoaknaea (epitaphs), Paris, 1894 ; Enlart, 
V AH gothique et la Renaissance en Chypre, Paris, 1899 ; Hackett, History 
of the Orthodox Chyrch of Cyprus, London, ; Jeffery, The Present Con^ 
dUion of the Ancient eAfchitecturcd Monuments of Cyprua, Oxford, 1910. 
For the present condition of the island. The Handbook of Cyprua (7 th issue, 
London, 1911), edited by Lukach and Jaidine, is admirable: the tourist 
will find all necessary information here, and in Baeddrer’a Pedestine and 
Syria (5th edition), 1912. Of books of travel, the most graphic are Mariti, 
Travda in Cyprus in xg 6 g, edited by Cobham, Cambridge 1909 ; Ross, 
Rdse auf den &rieehiaehen Insdn, IV, Kypem, 1841 ; Sir S. Baker, Cyprua 
as 1 saw it, London, 1879 ; Hogarth, Denia Cypria, London, 1889 ; Des- 
ohamp8,^.d« Pays dPAphrodUe^'PesoB, 1901. 
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— ^Tho. towns iiiohulod in this list liavo Iummi partly on 

a basis of population, but also. osjVM'ially in tho caso »»f oortain smaller 
towns, with n-fornu-o to their iinp«»rtaiu-e in n'lafion to the localities in 
\i liirh tliey art> siliiattsl. 'Tlie list for Kit^laiul and Wales iiieliidt's all 
eiMiiity boroughs anti towns with jsipulations i>\eo(>diiij^ 'riie popu- 

lations are aeeonliie^ to the eeiisiis of i()i i ; the ti.L!iin's for inereas.* or 
dcv'ft'ase jM‘r i’i*nt . i*ef<‘r to t lit* dt'ead** pri*i‘e«ltii^ that year. I >istiiiieeK ipioted 
are hj* rail. Co. ^ eouiity ; bor. borough; iiifrs. — nianiilaetiires.) 

i:n(;lani) and walks 

• Barnsley, ' 3;' i" jS' w.; eo. bor.. \V. Ikitliiii! of Voi-LHhire. on the 
Deariie, l".| tit. N'NW. of li(»ii<loti: is situated in a rieh iroal ami inui mining 
flistriet, and is built partly on the. .suiiiinits and ])arlly on the slopes of twf» 
hilia. It iS one of tlie ('hief seats of the linen rnannfaet lire, and has iron 
foiimlries, pa|N‘r-niills, bteaeh-;'roiinds, and ^dass works. J*op. 
inerease j p j per«t‘ent. 

BElTOW-in-FurniSSS, 5.4 ' 7' N., ' 1.4' W. : seaport, eo. bor.. N. I.aiu;a.shir«‘, 

situated at< tho extreniity of the l‘'iirness |N‘ninsnla, oppcKsite Walney iHlund, 
265 in. NW. of J.«ondon ; is the- (*eiitre of a di.‘'’tr>'’t |irodiic>ine eitp|M>r iiml 
Imcrnatitc iron ore. It has lar^e iron and steel work.s, Rhip-biiiiiliriK yanis. 
naval ariiiummit w'orks, railway worksh(»ps, jiitf% tlax:, and paper inills, jind 
rope, sail, and win^ w'<irks. Pof». inc n'aso 10*7 p<rr eent. 

Bath, 51" 23' N.. 2^ 22' W.: eo. I<iwn of Somerset. bf>aiitifnlly sitiiatiMl 
on the Avon, 107 m. W. of Lonflon ; i.s a w*ell-known inland wateriii;.' place, 
with hot springs 17" 1*'.), f<ir tho use of whii'h, at tin* time of the. Koinaii 

oecupation, tlmro is miieh intertNst.ine andiiteetural evideiie.e. Pop. m*.72i; 
iiicn*aso i*8 per cent, llishoprie of Ikitli ami Wells (eathedral at- Wells). 

Bedford, 52° 8' N., 0“ 2.s' w. ; <-0. tow'n of Kedfr^rrl.shire, on river tliir*e, 
i;ii 111. NW. of i-fOiidon ; is the eeiitre fif a fertile a^rienll iiral distriet. ami has 
iarj^e agricultural implement w'ork.s and eimiiieering works. Pop. 
iiiftrcaso 11*5 fK;r eent. 

BirkonhOSd, 53"' 24' N., 3'' 2' W. ; KiMpf»rf, eo. hor., Che.siiire, sit iiated on 
the left bank of tho Mersey', oppositi; Liverpool, ify.4 in^ XW. ^if Isnidon; 
is provided with cxtciisivo doek.s and ha.s ship-hniidiiig yanis, tionr mills, 
and maclunory and engineering works. Pop. 13*'), 704 ; inereJlSl^ 17-0 jwr c-eiif . 

Birmingham, 52'" 28' N., i " 54' w.; <*o. bor., Warwiekshire, tht: inetni- 
polis of tho Midlands, 113 m. NW. of 1.ifaidoti, sitiiated near the. er nt-n; of 
England, on the margin of a great industrial distriet ; is the principal seat 
of the hardware indu-st ry, consisting of arlieles in iron, steel, hra.ss, er^iiM-r, 
silver, and gold. Ha.s large mfrs. of finvarms, swonls, railway engines and 
carriages, machinery, cy'cic.s, rubber rfynjs, jffwitlhiry ami eleetro-phitiMl 
goods, toys, steel i>c*ns, chemicals, fanc:y goMs ui h-alher, woml, and papier 
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maoh6» buttons, electrical appliances, and mint for copiier and bronze 
money. Scat of a university, and of an Anglican bishop and Roman 
Catholic archbishop. Pop. 525,833 ; increase 0-5 per cent. 

Blaekbum, 53° 45' N., 2^ 28' W. ; co. bor., Lancashire, 210 m. NW. of 
London ; is one of the chief seats of tl^o cotton industry ; has also mfrs. of 
textile machinery and steam-engines. Pop. 133,052 ; increase 30 "pei cent. 

Blackpool, 53° 49' N., 3° 3' W. ; co. bor., Lancashire, pleasantly situated 
on the west coast, between the estuaries of the Kibble andl^Wyro, 227 m. 
NW. of London ; is a much-frequented seaside resort. Pop. 58,371 ; increase 
23*3 ixsr cent. 

Bolton, 53® 33' N., 2° 26' W. ; co. bor., SE. Lancashire, 196 m. NW. of 
London ; is one of the oldest and principal scats of the cotton-spinning 
industry ; it has, besides, large iron and steel works, bleaching works, and 
mfrs. of machinery, chemicals, and pai^r ; collieries in the vicinity. Pop. 
180,851 ; increase 7*5 iHjr cent. 

Bootle, 54® 17' N., 3" 21' W. ; seaport, co. bor., SW. Lancashire, to the 
N. of and adjoining Liverpool, at the mouth of the Merse3% 201 m. NW. 
of London; has jute mills, iron foundries, engineering works, tanneries, 
and com mills. Pop. ^19,876 ; increase i6-o per cent. 

Bournemouth, 50" 43' N., i® 53' W. ; co. bor., Hampshire, on the south 
coast, on Poole Ba3% 110 m. 8W. of London ; is a favourite health resort, 
situated in and about the pine-clad valley of tho Bourne, and has a fine 
dry climate. Pop. 78,674; increase 31*6 jKjr cent. 

Bradford, 53® 48' N., 1 ® 45' W. ; co. bor., W. Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
on an affluent of the Airc% 192 m. NNW. of London ; is the chief seat of tho 
worsted and woollen goods industry, and has also mfrs. of mixed cotton and 
silk goods, alpaca, velvet, and plush, and large iron foundries ; coal and 
iron mines in tho neighlxuirhood. Pop. 288,458 ; incix*a8o 3*1 per cent. 

Brighton, 50" 49' N., o® 10' W. ; co. bor., Sussex, situated on the south 
coast, 51 m. S. of London ; is a favourite seaside resort ; has extensive 
herring and mackerel fishery. Pop. 131,237 ; increase 6-3 i)er cent. 

Bristol, 51 ® 26' N., 2° 35' W.; seaport, co. bor. and episcopal city, situated 
in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, but itself forming a county, on the 
Avon, 6 m. from its mouth, 118 m. W. of London, occupies a hilly site. 
It is provided with wcll-cqui})pcd docks at the mouth of tho river (Avon- 
mouth, Portisheod), and has extensive ship-repairing yards, iron foundries, 
engineering works, tanneries, and mfrs. of chemicals, tobacco, cocoa, sugar, 
starch, soap, stained paper, and sail-cloth. Seat of a university. Pop. 
357,048; increase 5-3 per cent. * 

Buniley, 53°48'N., 2® ii' W. ; co. bor., NE. Lancashire, situated at tho 
confluence of the Bum and the Caldor, 212 m. NW. of London; has extensive 
cotton-spinning and weaving mills, and mfrs. of textile machinery and 
sanitary oa:Mhenw9rcs ; coal, slate, freestone in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
106,322 ; increase 9*6 per cent. 

Buiton-upon-Trent, 52® 48' N., i® 39' W. ; co. bor., Staffordshire, on the 
Trent, 122 m. NW. of ^ndon; has largo breweries, and also engineering 
and motor-car works ; coal, fire-clay, and x>otteries in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 48,266, decrease 4-2 per cent. 

Bury* 53 ° 35 ' N., 2® 17' W. ; co. bor., SE. Lancashire, situated on rising 
ground betwoAi the rivers Irwell and Roach, 199 m. NW. of London; 
has numerous cotton-spinning and ^’caving mills, bleach and dye works, 
iron foimdrieB and engineering works, and mfrs. of woollen goods, hats. 
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and paper; coal mines an|J stone quarries in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
58,648; inoroaso i*i percent. • 

Camliridge, 52® 12' N., tt>wn of Cambridgeshire, on the 

Cam, 56 m. N. by E. of Tendon ; is the seat of a famous univerHity. Po]>. 
55,812 ; increase 10*6 per eeiit. • 

Canterbury, 51® 16' N.. 1® 4' E. ; eo. l>or.. E. Kent, situnt«Ml on the Stour, 
62 m. SE. of Isandoti ; is the seat of the Archbisliop of < ‘anterbury, tlu» Primate 
of all Englaml. It is the cent of an agricultural district. nn«l lias a 1 nwle in 
grain, hups, and malt; infra, of iineii and worsteil. I ‘op. j.4,(>j 6; docnniso 
I -I ijer cent. 

Cardill, 51 ® 28' N., 5® 10' W. ; seai>ort, eo. town of (llatnoi7;'ansliin\ sit iiatcd 
at the mouth of the river TalT and on the estuary of tlu^ Severn, 15 t m. \V. 
of London; is the largest coal-exporting |H»ri in I he CiiitctI Kingdoin. and 
has iron foundries, tinplate w<»rks, and sliip-hiiililiiig yanis. Pop. ; 

iiiereaso iD-y |ht cent. 

Carlisle, .*'-4 ^ 5.>^ N., 5<»'\V. ; en. town i»f ( ‘iiinbcriaiitl, cpii.rupiil * , 

situated on a slight eminciiec at the c<inlliif‘iic«‘ nf I ho rivers P.den. ' ..;.iew, 
and Pefteril, ni. NW. of J^ondoii : is an important railway cent re (jiim*- 
tion «»f English and Scottish lines). It has l;irgo infrs. of cottons, linen, 
woollens, iron, leather, biseiiits. hats, and eairpets, and extensive trade in 
tinilN^r and cattle. P«»p. 4fv|2ci ; inereasi* j-i |H>r cent. 

Chatham, miin. bor. Pop. 42.250; inerisisit 14-0 ]M>r cent. See Rochester. 

Chelmiford, 51 '’44' N.,o ’ jS' E. ; e«i. town of Ess<^\, Hiluated in the valley 
of the (*heliner, near its jiinetion with the Pann. .{<> m. ENE. (»f J^oiidon; 
has infrs. of ngrieultiiral iinpleinenls, I'leetrie-light apparatus, corn mills, 
taniuwu'S. brew'^ios, and iron f«nindri<‘S. 'I'he Marconi Wireless M’elegra i.i. 
<*ompaiiy has ereeded larg<? works hen*. Seat of a bishop. Pop. iS,ik»S; 
iiiert'ase 15*6 |H‘r cent. 

Chester, 53® 12' N., 2® 52' W. ; co. 1«>W11 of cheshiiv, episcopal city, pic- 
turesquely situated on mid about a nx'ky elevation on right bank of river 
Doc, 179 in. EW*. of London; i.H an important railway' c’eiitre, iiml has 
mfrs. of paint, patent shot, hwl pij»ing, t.i>btt<*e<», Imm 4 h and sho«-s, imiebim'ry, 
and iron foundries. l*op. 39,028 ; iiicr>.*as<? 1 •<> |M?r cent.. 

Coventry, 52® 24' N., i® 31' W.; co. bor., Wani'ickshire. situated on tlm 
Sherboume, 94 ra. NW. of London ; is a chief seat of the mfrs. »»f onlnaiice, 
cycles, and motor-^ars, and an oinporiiim of the riblsm tradi: ; has Is^sides 
largo mfrs. of silk.s, w'atches, ainl machinery'. Poj>. rMr,,3.j9; increaso 
52*0 per cent^ 

Crewe, 53” 7' N., 2® 27' W. ; luuii. bor., tlieshin.*, 158 m. NW. of Ijoiidon ; 
is an imi>ortant railway jiinetion, ami eontains .Kome of the kirgesf railway 
workshops in the w'orld, belonging to the I^iiubai and North Wcsleni llailway 
Company. Pop. 44,900; increase 6-9 jmt cent. • 

Derby, 52®5S'N., I® 28 'w. ; eo. town of Derbyj|hin\ on river Derwent, 
127 m. NNW. of London; is situatf^l nearly in the middle- of England. 
It contains tho principal workshops of the Mitllaiid Kail way CoiiifKiny, and 
has large iron-works and important mfrs. cif silks, lace, and |*rircelain. 
Pop. 123,410; increase 7*5 jicr cent. 

Devonport, cow bor. Pop. 81,078; increase lO-o jier cent. Sec Plymouth. 

Durham, 54® 46' N., i'*34'W. ; co. town of Durham^ episcopal city, 
situated on a rocky eminence nearly .siirniundisl by tlic river Wear, 254 in. 
N. of London; has mfrs. of cariictH, and iron^nd brass foiindrkw; ci>al mines 
in the vicinity. Seat of a university. Pop. i 7 » 5 5*^*5 incrcasii 8*7«pcr cent. 

N n 2 . ^ 
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Eastbourne, 50** 46' N., 0° 17' E. ; co. bor., Sussex, situated on the south 
coast, 66 m. SSE. of London; is a favourite watering-place. Po^. 54,542 > 
increase 20*6 per cent. 

Exeter, 50° 43' N., 3° 31' W. ; port, co. town of Devonshire, episcopal 
city, situated on an eminence 150 feet above the river Exe, 17 1 m. WSW. 
of Ix>ndon ; has mfrs. of ' Honiton * lace, art potteiy wares, paper, and com 
mills, and iron foundries. Pop. 48,664; inerease 3*1 x>er eent.^ 

Gateshead, 54° 57' N., 35' W. ; seaport, co. bor., Durham, on right bank 

of river Tyne, opposite Neweastle, 270 m. N. of London ; has the same 
industries as Newcastle (q.v.). Pop. 116,917 ; increase 6*4 per cent. 

Gloucester, 51^ 52' N., 2° 15^ W.; port, co. town of Gloucestershire, 
episcopal city, situated on river Severn, 114 m. WNW. of London; has 
shiji-building and engineering works, flour and saw mills, mfrs. of machinery, 
cutlery, agrieidturul implements, rojK', sails, sacks, chemicals, bricks, and 
breweries. Po]). 50,035 ; inerease 4*3 j>cr cent. 

Grimsby, 53'’ 34' N., 0 '' 5' W. ; seaiKirt, co. bor., N. Lincoliishin*, situated 
near the mouth of river IrlumlK^r, 155 in. NNE. of Londesi ; is the most 
imxiortant fisliing port in England, and has rope works, tanneries, flax, 
bone-crushing and pax>er mills, breweries, and ship-building. Docks, &o., , 
at Immingham in the vicinity. Pop. 74,659; increase 18*2 per cent. 

Halifax, 53^44' N., 1® 50' W. ; co. bor., W. Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
near the river Ckldcr, 19 1 m. NNW. of London ; is one of the chief scats of 
the woollen and worsted mfrs. Garpets, damasks, cashmeres, blankets, 
as w(^ll as iron goods, machinery, and chemicals arc produced ; collieries 
and stone quarries in the vicinity. Pop. 101,553; decrease 3*2 per cent. 

Hastings, 50® 5 1 ' N., o® 36' E. ; seaport, co. bor., E. Susseic, Ci m. SSE. of 
London; lies in a well-sheltered hollow sloping towards the sea, and is 
a favourite watering-place. Pop. 61,145 ; decrease 6-7 per cent. 

Hereford, 52® 3' N., 2® 43' W. ; co. town of Herefordshire, episcopal city, 
situated on a gentle eminence on river Wye, 144 m. NW. of London ; has 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 22,568; increase 5*5 per cent. 

Huddersfield, 53®38'N., 1®46'W. ; co. bor., W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
situated on the slope of a hill in the valley of the river Colne, 189 m. 
NW. of London ; is an important centre of the plain and fancy woollen 
goods industry, and also of fancy goods in worsted, silk, and cotton ; 
mfrs. of textile machinery ; collieries and stone quarries in the vicinity. 
Pop. 107,821 ; increase 13-4 per cent. 

Hull, or Kingston-on-Hidl, 53® 44' N., o® 20' W. ; seaport, co. bor., E. 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the estuary of the Humber, 198 m. N: of London ; 
has largo flax, cotton, and flour mills, engineering and ship-building yards, 
m[io and sail works, and mfrs. of chemicals, oil, paint, and colours ; fishing 
I)ort. Pop. 2^77,991 ; increase 15*7 jxjr cent. 

Ipswich, 52® 4 ' Nv, I® 9' E. ; port, co. town of Suffolk, on river Orwell, 
69 m. NE. of London; has mfrs. of iron, agricultural implements, and 
manures. There is a bishopric of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Pop. 
73»932 ; increase ii-o per cent. 

Lancaster, 54® 3'N., 2® 48' W.; port, co. town of Lancashire, on river 
Lune, 230 m. N W. of London ; has mfrs. of furniture, oilcloth, cotton goods, 
railway carriages, machinery, and stained glass. Pop. 41,410; increase 
2*7 per cent. 

I^Wds* 4 ^' N., 1® 33' W. ; CO. bor., W. Biding of Yorkshire, on river 
Aire, 185, m. NW. of London ; is the chief centre of the woollen -goods 
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industry*, and of clothing mfr. In all its branches. Has hIho large infra, 
of iron, piachinery, railway plant, glaaa, ca|tlionwart\ leather, bo4»ta and 
shoes, tobacco, cheinicals ami silk, and breweries. Scat of a university 
and of Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 445,550 ; iiicrcaso 3*9 iwr cent. 

Leicester, 52® 37' N., 1° 9' VV. ;^co. tou*n of iJciccstcrshiit*, on river Soar, 
98 m. N\V. of London; is the chief centre of the worsted ho.sicry iiidiisti^', 
and has als<^ extensive infra, of clastic web, la<*c, sewing cotton, leather, 
boots and shoe's, and tobacco. l*op. 22 ^, 222 ; iiierense 7*4 ivr cent. 

Lincoln, 53® 14' N., 0“ 33' \V. ; co. town of Liiieohishin*, episcopal cily, on 
river Witham, 130 111. NMW. of l^mdon : has traile in agrieiilliiral pnHliice 
ami cuttle, and nifrs. of agricultural iinpleiiients, inachtnery, and 1 <hm>* 
inofives. l\>p. 57,285 ; inen^ase 17*4 |K'r cent. 

Liverpool, 53*' 24' N., 2*’ fg'W. ; seajHirt, eo. bor, SW. Laiicashiiv, »»n 
estuary of the Mersey, 201 in. RW. <»f Isnidon ; is one of tlu^ leading |»or1s 
in the Rritish Knipire, ami the principal port for eniigrauils in tin* kingdom. 
Tl^» chief article of iiniutrt is cotton, whili* cottcni and woollen goisls •• id 
iron and steel nifrs. are the chief exports. Jlas ship-hnikling yar’ .roii 
and“. brass fouiiclrics, inarine engine a'c»rks, sugar it*lineri**s, hro ..iid lh>ur 
mills, bri'wcrica, iolmceo factories, cable, aiudior, ami rope woiks. Smit 
of a university, Anglican bishop, and Roman Calliolie an-hhishop. I*i»p. 
746,42 1 ; inertaise O'O per cent. 

London, 50° 30' 48" N., u ' 5' 48" W. (tin* i cntre of the dome of St. Raurs 
Cathed|^l) ; the capital of KiiglamI, the chief city of the Rritish Rmpin*, 
and the gwatest city in the world, is situate 4 l on both sides of the 'riiaines, 
50 m. above its mouth. l*op. («if county of London) 4,521, <*85; decrease 
(>•3 per cent. ;*«»f (Jn^ater Jsindon, 7,251,358; increiise lo-j per cent. 

Maidstone, 51" 17' N., 32' K. ; eo. town <*f Kent, t»n river Mi'tiway, 

.p» 111. SE. of London ; is flic ciuitre of a large. ho|» growing district, and lias 
biTWerics, ]ia]»er iiiills, ami agricultural iniplcniciit wtuks. I'np. .-ivirSi 
inen-asi' 5*8 prr cent. 

Manchester, 53 ' 27' N., 2 ’ 14' W. ; cily ami co, bor., SK. L«im ashiiv, 
on E. side of river Iiwm'II, with port on the Mfiiicli<*.ster Ship t'aiial, 183111. 
NW. of JjOiidoii ; is t he coinniercial eeiitri* of the great f'ottoii imiiiiifact tiring 
district of this comity, its iiifr.H. also irichide bleaching ami dyeing, wi»olleii 
and silk gcasls, enginein-iiig works, machinery, ami chi-mieals. H is an 
episc(»]ial cily ami has a niiiviTsity. Pop. 7 I 4 ' 33 .>J inerrase loS per cent. 

Merthyr Tydill, 51 * 45' N., 3 ' 22' \V.; co. bor., ciaim.rgan^hire, siliiuled 
on the river Taff, siiiT«iiimh'd by lofty ami bleak hills, m. W. ot Lomliiii ; 
is tin; eeiiti-^of extensive eoabliekb., ami has iniim nni.s inai ami .sfi i-l works, 
pop. .s<),9</.); increase 1 7-0 per cent. 

Middlesbrough, 54'^ .34' N., i4''V'’- P^»>*L *'>• ‘d Vork- 

shirc?, on Tecs’ estuary, 239 m. N. by W. of London ; is t he, ci iit ro f*»r the 
Cleveland iron- producing district and one of the iwimipal seals of the 
British iron trade. It has large hlasf fnninccs, irorAiul Ht*|el works, e.nginee.r- 
ing, chemical, and salt works, saw mills, ami sliip-building yaitls ; export 
of coal. Scat of Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 104,797 ; inenrase 147 Percent. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 54' 5 «' N., i" 3O' W. ; port, episcopal city, co. bf»r., 
Northumborlapd, on river Tyne, 10 ni. from its mouth. 271 m. N. of Lomlun ; 
is situated in the centre of one of the largest coal-lields iii^Kiigland. It IiaH 
ordnance works, ship-huilding yards, and mfrs. of locomotive an<l marine 
engines, machinery, cables, and chbmicais ; largo coal ei^imri. Scat of 
Anglican and Roman CathoUc bishops. Pop. 266,603 ; increase 7.9 
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Newport, 51^ 32' N., 2° 59' W. ; seaport, co. bor., Monmouthshire, situated 
near the mouth of the river Usk, 141 m. W.'of London; has large iron 
works, ship-building yards, and mfrs. of cables, anchors, railway planli^agrieul- 
tural implements, glass, and chemicals ; extensive trade in coal and iron. 
Seat of Roman Catholic btshop. Pop. 8^,691 ; increase 24*4 per cent. 

Northampton, 52° T4'N., 0° 52' W.; co. town of Northamptonshire, on 
river Non, 66 m. NW. of London ; is the chief seat of the boot and shoe 
mfr., and has also large tanneries, iron foundries, and brick" works. Scat 
of Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 90,064; increase 3*5 per cent. 

Norwich, 52° 38' N., i8'£. ; co. town of Norfolk, episcojMtl city, on 

River Wensum, 1 14 m. NE. of London ; has woollen, worsted, and silk mills, 
and mfrs. of mustard, starch, chocolate, boots, clothing, and ornamental 
ironwares. Pop. 121,478 ; increase 6*6 ]icr cent. 

Nottingham, 52° 57' N., 1° 11^ W. ; co. town of Nottinghamshire, on river 
Trent, 123 m. NNW. of London ; is the centre of the cotton hosiery and lace 
industry ; has also mfrs. of textile machinery, leather, and cycles. Seat 
of Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 259,904 ; increase 8*4 per cent. ^ 

Oldham, 53° 32' N., 2^ 7' W. ; co. bor., SE. Lancashire, on river Mcdlock, 
186 m. NW. of London ; is one of the principal centres of the cotton industry, 
the staple products being fustians, velvets, satins, calicoes, sheetings, and 
cotton yam. Has also large works for textile machinery, iron foundries, and 
extensive collieries in the vicinity. Pop. 147,483 ; increase 7*5 percent. 

Oxford, 51°45'N., 15' W.; co. town of Oxfordshire, episcopal city, 

situated between the rivers Chcrwell and Thames (locally called the Isis), 
63 m. WNW. of London ; is the seat of a famous university. Pop. 53,048, 
increase 7*5 jxsr cent. 4 

Peterborough, 52® 35' N., 15'W. ; episcopal city, NE. Northampton- 

shire, situated on river Neii, 76 in. N. of 1 London ; is the ccMitre of an 
agricultural district, and lias engineering works, large locomotive works, 
and manufacture of agricultural implements and bricks. Pop. 33,574 ; 
increase 8*8 jier cent. 

Plymouth, 50° 20' N., 4° 8' W. ; seaport, naval station, co. bor., S. Devon- 
shire, on Plymouth Sound, 227 m. WSW. of London ; consists, in a larger 
sense, of the ‘ Three Towns ’ of Devonport-, Stonehousc, and Plymouth, 
with a pop. of about 205,00x1. It has governmc^iil> dockyards and arsenal, 
and also ship-building yards, sail-cloth factories, }>otteries, soap and starch 
works, and flour and flax mills. Seat Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 
I j 2,030 ; increase 4*1 per cent. 

I^rtsmouth, 50" 48' N., 1" 5' W. ; seaport, co. bor., 8.* Hampshire, 
situated at the entrance of the sjiacioiis Portsmouth Harbour, in the middle 
of the English Channel, and close to the magnificent anchorage of Spithead, 
74 m. SW. of London ; is the laigest naval station and the strongest 
fortified place in England. It has government dockyards and arsenal, and 
all its other industries are connected with the naval establishment. Seat of 
Roman Catholic bishop. The seaside resort of Southsea is included in the 
bor. Pop. 231,141 ; increase 22*3 jier cent. 

Preston, 53^45' N., 2° 40' W. ; co. bor., N. Lancashire, at the head of the 
estuary of the Ribblo, 209 m. NW. of London ; is a centre of the cotton 
industry. There are also iron foimdries, ship-building yards, and mfrs. 
of machinery, electric cars, and equipment for electric cars. Pop. 1 17,088 ; 
Increase 3*6 per cent. , • 

BMidlDK, 27' N, 0° 59' W. ; CO. town of Berks, on river Kennet, near 
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its confluence with the Thames, 36 in. W. of London ; is the centre of a large 
agricultural district, and hif^ iiifrs. of biscuits, agrieiiUiiral implements, 
engines, electric-light supplies, flour, (aoks, hnishes, and bricks, 

together with wed estahlishiucnts, and bn^werics. Pop. 7«;,ic>S ; inennise 
4 * I per cent. 

Roohd^e, 53® 36' N., 2 '^ 10' VV. ; co. Iwr., SK. l^ncasliiiw on river Koch, 
196 m. NNW.^of London ; has large mfrs. of cottons and woollens, also of 
machinery*, y^iier, and iron foundries; ('xteiisivo c«)llieric*s and stone 
quarries in the vicinity. Pop. 9^,428; iiidx^ase ii»*o |H»r c<Mit. 

Rochester, 51' 22' N., 30' J 5 . ; iM>rt., episcopal «aty, Kent, on river 

Medway, 31 in. KiSE. of Loiuhm, contigiiotis with tiiathani and StriKid. 
These* three towns xiossess large military and naval t'stablishmcnts, oil 
mills, an<l infrs. of agricultural implem«*nts, sii'aiii engiiu's, bricks, aiut 
ccincnt. Pop. 31,384 ; increase 2*(» jH'r c'cnt. 

St. Helens, 53*^ 27' N., 2‘^ 44' W. ; co. bor., S\V. I.ancaHhin\ ii)j m. 
NW. of London; is tlie principal wat c»f the mfr. of plate, crown, aiv’ 
shcc^ glass, and glass botth>s ; has also large coppi*r*sm('ltmg v . s, 
iron and brass foundries, potteries, and infrs. nf alkali, (‘ht'inii ... niifl 
patent medicines; collieries in the A'icinity. i*op. </>,55i, iiienMs«» 14*4 
l»er cent, 

Salford, 53’ 29' N., 2''' 17' VV.; co. bor., SK. Laiicashire, on \\'. sale of 
river Irwcll, igc* m. NVV. of l^ondoii; forms with Maiich(*ster |iraclically 
one town, and is a eeiitn? of the c(»ttoii industry. Seat of Komaii Catholic 
bishop. Vo]>. 231,357; inerense 4*7 percent. 

Salisbliry, 51 '4' K., 1 ' 4S' ; eo. town of Willshire. episcopal city, 
beautifully situated at tin* coultiieiicc of the Avon with the Itourne and 
Wiley, 84 ill. VV. by S. <»f laondon ; has large trade in agnenltiirnl prtslnee 
and cattle. l*op. 21,217; increase 5-1 |H‘reen!. 

Sheffield, 53 -*3' N., i * 30' W. ; co. bor., W. Itiding of Vorkshire. pie- 
turesqiiidy situated in an ainpliif heatri^ of hills, traversed by the river I >011. 
158 111. NKW'. of l^«indoii ; is faiiions for its mfr. of eiitlery. It. has nifis. 
of a1mo.st every description eonneeted with iron, .stt'el, and brasK, inehidtng 
armoiir-jilnic for warships, infra, of silver jumI *-leetro- plated gf>ods, and 
o])tical iTiKtriinients ; <?oal alMiiiiids in tin- vieinily. Seal of a iiiiiverHily 
and of a bishoji. l*op. 454/»32 ; iiien-asi* ii-i |KTernt, 

Shrewsbury, 52 N., 2 .|4'W. ; * 0. biwn of Salop (Shrojtshire). on 

rivifi* Severn, 1^2 111. NVV. <if London; has iron foniitliirri, niatiiifaetures 
of tobacco and ugrienltiirnl iiiipl<*iiients, and breweries. Si-al of Koiiian 
(.‘atliolic bislifiii. Pop. 20,3^9 ; inen*as«- 3-5 |M r eeid. 

Southampton, 50'’ 54' N., l 24' VV. ; waport, eo. bor., IliiiitH, at tln^ beiwl 
of Southampton Water, occijj»3'iiig a pimiiiKula ladween tJie inoullm of t.h»? 
Test and lichen rivers, 78 m. SW. of J..onduii ; is the principal isirt of (.-all 
ill the south for mail Ht«.-amers to all parts of the w'orhl.. lias ^^icht-biiiidiiig 
yards, also ship- building and marine engine works-* Pop. 1 19,012 ; increase 
13*5 per cent. 

Stafford, 52® 49'N., 2° 7' W. ; co. town of StatTordshin*, <»ii river Sow, 
1 34 m. NW. o£ London ; has infrs. of boots and slioes. iron foundries, ergineer- 
ing works, and salt workt*. Pop. 23,383 ; incivasc 1 1 9 iicr crirnt. 

Stoekport, S3" 25' N., 2" 10' W.; co. I.or.. K. (^hcHhin-. pioturoiMiucly 
8itaat«d on tho hIoik-b of a narrow valley wlarre the Turil*! and the Ooyt 
nnito to form tho Morsey, 178 m. NWfe of I.oiul.jii ; in a centro of tho cotton 
iudustiy. It is also important for the f«-h-hiit mfr., and hoa tron and brass 
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foundries, engine and machine shops, breweries and brick works. Pop. 
108,682 ; increase 17*1 per cent. ^ 

Stoka-on-Trent, $ 3 ° 1 ' 2^ 12' W. ; co. bor., Staffordshire, on river 

Trent, 146 m. NW. of London ; is the principal seat of the china, porcelain, 
and earthenware mfrs . ; 'encaustic tiles and tessclated pavements are very 
extensively made ; has also collicricss and iron works. Pop. 234,5 34 ; increase 
9*2 per cent. 

Sunderland, 54 ° 54' N., 23' W.; seaport, co. bor., Durham, at mouth 

of river Wear, 261 m. N. of London ; is one of the largest coal-shipping 
ports in the kingdom, and has ship-bnilding yards, marine engineering 
works, iron works, and mfrs. of rope, glass, and earthenwares. Pop. 
151,159; increase 3*5 jx^r cent. 

Swansea, 51° 37^ N., 3 ° 56^ W.; seaxiort, co. bor., Glamorganshire, at 
the mouth of the Tawc, 193 m. W. of London ; is the chief seat of the cop]Kir 
and tin-plate industry. Has smelting and refining works of copper, gold, 
silver, and calcium ; mfrs. of iron, zinc, chemicals, patent fuel and alkali, 
and flour mills ; abundant supply of coal in the vicinity. Pop. 1 14,663 ; 
increase 21 >3 jicr cent. 

Walsall, 52° 35' N., 1^58' W. ; co. bor., Staffordshire, on the river 
Tame, 120 m. NW. of London, situated on the northern edge of the Black 
Country; has mfrs. of saddlery, leather works, harness, hardwares, tanneries, o 
and iron and brass foundries ; collieries and limestone quarries in the 
vicinity. Pop. 92,115, increase 6*6 per cent. ^ • • 

West Hartlepool, 54^41 ^ N., I ° 12' W. ; seaport, co. bor., Durham, situated 
on the estuary of the Tees, 247 m. N W. of London ; has ship-building yards, 
marine engine works, steel and iron plate-rolling mills, bltiat furnaces, saw 
mills, and cement works ; large imports of timber and iron ore. Pop. 
63,923 ; increase 2-i per cent. 

Wigan, 53® 3?' N., 2“ 38' W., co. bor. ; fcJW. LancaHhiro, situated on the 
river Douglas, which Hows into the tjstuary of the liibblo, 19^ m. NNW. 
of London ; has cotton mills, iron-works, and mfrs. of inacliinery and railwaj’ 
plant; nuin<*rouK collieries. Pop. 89,152; increase 8*2 per cent. 

Winchester, 5 1 " .I'N., i" 19' VV. ; co. town of Hampshiiv, epjHcox>a1 city, 
situated on river Itchcn, 67 m. WSW. of London ; is famous as an educa- 
tional centre. Pop. 23,378 ; increase ii'7 per cent. 

Windsor, 51° 28' N., o" 35' W. ; Berkshire, on river Thames, 21 m. W. 
of London ; is famous fur its casth;, which is the principal royal residence in 
the kingdom. Pojk 15,370; increase 7*7 per cent. 

Wolverhampton, 52*^ 37' N., 2*^ 7' W. ; co. bor.. Staff onlshife, the ‘metro- 
polis of the Black Country’, 123 m. NW. of Loudon; has blast furnaces, 
iron foundries, and rolling mills, where every dcscrii>tion of iron and steel 
goods are made ; specially famous for loclu, tools, cycles, electro-plated 
and enamelled hollow wares. Pop. 95,328 ; increase i'2 per cent. 

Worcester, 53° 11' Ni, 2 ° 14' W.; co. town of Worcestershire, episcox)al 
city, on the Severn, 113m. WNW. of London ; is a chief seat of the mfr. 
of gloves and porcelain ; has also mfrs. of vinegar, chemicals, and sauce, 
railway signal works, and iron foundries. Pop. 47,982 ; increase 2-9 per cent. 

Yarmouth, 52° 30' N., 1® 43' E. ; seaport, co. bor., Norfolk, at mouth of 
river Yare, 121 m. NE. of London; is the chief seat of the herring and 
mackerel fisheries, and a popular watering-place. Fop. 55,905; inerease 
8'9 per cent. « 

Torkf 53® 56^N., 5' W. ; co. town of Yorkshire, the seat of an arch- 
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bishop, pleasantly situated at the eonfliienee of the river F»ws with the 
Ouse, 1 88 N. of Loiulon ; fias mfra. of glass, flour, eocoa, leather, artitioial 
manims and iron foundries. l*op. Sj.jSj; inen^asc* 5-ei jaT rent. 

SetOTLAND 

Aberdeen, 57. S >i., 2' 5' W. ; senjiort, eo. town of AI>ordocnshire, situated 
on a bay on ehe North St^a, U^twcH'ii the mouths of the iVe and the Ihm. 
130 m. N. of Kdiiibiirgh ; has ship-building yards, iron foundries, engin<H*r- 
ing works, paper mills, flax spinning, jute, jam and piekle factories, dis- 
tilleries, tanneries, and the largest granite iHdishiiig wi»rks in the kingtlom ; 
extensive grey granite quarries in the vicinity; deep-sea lishing port. 
Seat of a univc'rsity and of ihotestant nml Ki>iiiaii (‘alholio bishi^ps. Pop. 
163,891 ; increase j>er cent. 

Ayr, 55 28 N., 4 3tS'\V.; s<*n]Mirt, eo. town of .Ayrshin*, at mouth of 
riveij Ayr, S7 m. S\\. of Kdinbiirgh ; has mfrs. of ear|s‘ts, woollens, tlaiiiie' 
blankets, lace, boots and shoes, heather, foundries, engineering work . <.id 
saw mills; impetrtani sea tisheries. l\»p. ; increast* I4*y 1 H*i t;«*nl. 

Dumbarton, 55® 57' N., 4 34' w. ; seaport., eo. town f»f .1 him hart onshira, 
situated near the conflneneo of the Ij(*ven anil the ('lyile, (13 111. \V. of 
Kdinburgh ; has ship-biiihliiig yards, eiigiiKM'riiig w*»rks, iron foundries, and 
ropo-making works. Top. 22,310; inereast^ 10 5 jH'r cent. 

^ Dumfries, 5S"4' y 3^>" ^V’. ; port.eo. town of Jhimfrit^ssltiiv. iH^aiitifiilly 
situated on the river Nith, </) m. S. by W. of Kdinbiirgh ; has mfrs. of tw‘«*eds, 
hosier\', hats, clogs, bask<*ts, iron foundri«‘s, and tann(‘i'i<‘S. Pop. 
increase 3-5 

Dundee, 50 27' N-, 2 5</ w. ; seaport. Forfarshin*. «»n the Firth <»f 'I'aN', 
59 in. NNK. Kilinlnirgli ; is the ehief Neat of tin* jute iiuliistry. and of the 
iiiaiiiifael (ire <tf coarse liiu'ii, such as drills, ducks, canvas, ‘iheetings and 
sackings, and rois*s. .It is also iiot«*fl for it.s eonfei't ionery and preserves, 
espe(riall3’ marmalade ; and has sliip-hiiilding yai-ds, eiigineiM iiig w«*rk^, ll••llr 
inill.s, tanneries, and bivweries. Pup. increase i-j jmt eeiil. 

Edinburgh, 55 57' N., 3 * 1 1' W. ; capital (»f Seotlaiid. «••». Iu\vn of F.din- 

hiirglisiiire, pietnresqiiely situat<*d on a series of lidges, and suiTotinded by 
lofty bills, on south slmn* of Kirth Forth, m. NNW. of Londiui; is 
oiu^ (»f tin; most beautiful (‘it ies in the Pniled Kin^d<ini. it i» a gn-at 
}uiblishing ei^iitre, with its attendant industries of ]a'iiiting. lit Imcra piling, 
engraving, Air., and has ]japer mills, (list illeries, tanneries, and seeil niirserii*s. 
Si'af of a niiiversif y. and of a Proti*siant bi.shop and I'oinaii (‘atliolie areli- 
bisliop. l*op. 320,7^i(>; iiien'ase 0*9 js-r eiait. 

Elgin, 57 '' 39 ^^** 3“ 19^^^^*; f'>wii of Klgiiisliiiv, beaiitifiJIy situated 
on the, Lossie, 178 m. N. of Edinbiirgli; is the. trading eeiitn? of (un? of the 
most fertile diatricts of Keoflaiid, called the * f lanleii of^Seot laml \ and has 
mfrs. of tweeds and woollens, distilling, lirewing, t?iniiing, and tiour miliK. 
l*oi>. 8,656 ; increase 3*0 jH>r cent. 

Falkirk, 56'^ o' N., 3"* 48' W. ; Stirlingshire, 2^> m. WNW. of Kdinbiirgh, 

3 m. from its port, (.(rangcmoiith, situated in a (list riei rich in coal and iron • 
is the chief scat of the light casting trade in Scotland ; has also mfrH. of 
explosives, chemicals, and brewing, distilUiig, and tanning J'op. 33f574 » 
increase 14*7 per cent. 

Forfar, 56° 39' N., 2® 53' W.; co. town tjf Forfarshini, Hitjiut<*d at the 
east end of the Loch of Forfar in the valley of Strathmore, 8rj ip. NK. of 
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Edinbuigh ; haa jute and linen mfrs., especially of the coarser varieties. 
Pop. 1O9849 ; decrease 4*8 per cent. 

GlaagOW» 55° 52' N., 4° 17' W. ; seaport^ Lanarkshire, the iniiustrial and 
commercial metropolis of Scotland, on the river Clyde, 47 m. WSW. of 
Edinburgh ; is situated near the richest field of coal and iron ore in Scotland. 
Has ship-building yards, iron and steel foundries, locomotive and marine 
engine works, engineering works producing all kinds of machineiy, mfrs. of 
cottons, carpets, and lace curtains, bleaching, dyeing, and ^alico-printing 
works, distilleries, paper mills, and various chemical works. Seat of a 
university, and of a Protestant bishop and Roman Catholic archbishop. Pop. 
784,459; increase i-i percent. 

Greenoek, 55° 56' N., 4°48'W. ; seaport, Renfrewshire, on S. side of 
Firth of Clyde, 22 m. NW. of Glasgow; has ship-building yards, sugar 
refineries, engineering works, and woollen and worsted mills. Pop. 75,140; 
increase 9*0 per cent. 

Inverness, 57° 28' N., 4^ 13^ W. ; seai>ort, co. town of Invcmcss-^ire, 
situated on the Ness, near its mouth in the Moray Firth, and oil the 
Caledonian Canal, 190 m. NNW. of Edinburgh ; has mfrs. of woollens, 
iron foundries, railway workshojM, breweries, and distilleries. It is 
considcresd the capital of the Highlands, and is a favourite tourist resort. 
Seat of a bishop. Pop. 22,216 ; decrease 3*7 per cent. a 

Kirkealdy, 56° 7' N., 3° 9^ W. ; seaport, Fifeshire, on the Firth of Forth, 
26 m. N. of Edinbuigh ; is the chief seat of the floor-cloth and linaleum 
industry, and has mfrs. of linen, cloth, marine engines, flax-spinning works, 
iron foundries, tanneries, and potteries. Pop. 39,600 ; increase 16-2 per cent. 

Leith, 55^' 58' N., 3" to' W. ; seaport, Ediiibuighshife, on the south 
shore of tlic Firth of Forth, li m. NNK. of Edinburgh, of which it is 
the port and with which it is eoiinc^ctcMl by a continuous strec^t; has 
shiji-buiJding yaids, engineering works, flour and saw mills, sugar ndineries, 
distilloricH, chemical works, and rope works. Pop. 80,489 ; increase 3*9 
per cent. 

Paisley, 55° 51' N., 4° 26' W. ; Renfrewshire, situated on the White Cart, 

3 m. above its confluence with the Clyde, 7 m. W. by S. of Glasgow ; is the 
chief centre of the cotton-thread mfr., and has bleaching, dyeing, and calico 
printing, engineering works, potteries, distilleries, and inti's, of corn-flour, 
starch, preserves, soap, and chemicals. Pop. 84,477 » increase 6*4 per cent. 

Peebles, 55^^ 39' N., 3" ii' W. ; eo. town of Peeblesshire, beautifully 
situatcsl at the junction of Eddleston Water with the TwochI, sheltered by 
lofty hills, 27 m. S. of Edinbuigh ; has manufaciun'sof woollens and tweeds, 
and flour mills. Pop. 5,554 ; increase 5*5 ]icr cent. 

Perth, 56® 24' N., 3^ 27' W. ; port, co. town of Perthshire, beautifully 
situated on river Tay, 48 m. N. of Edinburgh; is famous for its bleach- 
ing and dybing wpr]^, and has mfrs. of ink, gauge-glasses, linen, cai^ts, 
floor-cloth, rope, and ohomicals. Scat of a bishop. Pop. 35,851 ; increase 
5*5 percent. 

Port Glasgow, 55® 56' N., 4° 41' W. ; seaport, Renfrewshire, on the Firth 
of Clyde, 20 m. WNW. of Gli^gow ; has ship-building yards, iron and brass 
foundries, and engineering works. Pop. 17,775 » hicroaBe^*3 per cent. 

Renfrew, 55® 53' N., 4*'* 24' W. ; co. town of Renfrewshire, on the Clyde, 

7 m. W. by N. of Glasgow ; has ship-building yards and weaving mills. 
Pop. 12,565 ; increase 35-2 cciit» 

Selkirk, 55® 33^ N., 2® 51' \V.; co. town of Selkirkshire, picturesquely 
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eminence tliat flanks the right hank of Ettrick Water, 40 in. 
^E. of Edinbuigh; has mfrs. flf tweeds, tartans, and shawls. Pop. «;.046 ; 
mcrease 4-4 per cent. • 

SttrUng, 56® 7' N., 3® 56' W. ; co. town of Stirlingshire, on the river 
Orth, 39 m. NW. of Edinburgh ; hasjnfrs. of iwetMfs, tartans, carpets, and 
agricultural implements. P011. 21,200; increase 15*2 ivr cent. 

• IRELAND 

Bdfasty 54® 36^ N., 5® 56^ W. ; seaport, with a safe and extensive harlKnir, 
CO. town of Co. Antrim, capital of the Province of Tlster. sitiiaUnl at the 
entrance of river Lagan into Pelfast Is^ngli, 113 ni. N. of Dublin; is tlin 
chief industrial and commercial city of Indaiid. It- is the (*eiitre of the 
linen industry, has extensive ship-biiihliiig yanis. iiuini*rous distilleries, 
laigc mfrs. of tobacco, ropi% and sail-cloth, flour and oil mills, and fiurtories 
for bacon-curing and mineral waters. fc?eat of a university, and of Pnitest ant 
and Itoman Catholic bishoiis. l*op. 3S6.947 ; incn‘asi> i<)-8 iH>r cent. 

Clonmel, 52° 22' N., 7® 42' W. ; co. town of Co. TipjK'raiy\ 112 111. N . of 
Dublin, situatod on both banks of the Suir. and on two islands. connect4Hl 
by bridges with the mainland; is, on account of the beauty of its situation 
and surroundings, a tourist centre. Has bn^weries, tanneries, flour mills, 
and trade in butter. Pop. 10,209 * inen^ase j-i jwr cent. 

CorI^5i® 53' N., 8*^' 28' W. ; seaport, co. town of Co. t'ork. sititatid at 
the head o^ the magniiiccnt inlet of Cork Harbour, on the river 1 sm\ ifin tn. 
S.W. of Dublin; has mfrs. of wcMilleiis, friezes, tweeds, brewing, distilling, 
bacon -curing, und 4 >anneries, and cxfsirts of agrieiiltiiral iinsiiit'e, es|M*cially 
buM<M*. On one of the islands in the estuary of the Ijee is situa1e<i the |»(iri 
of ij.ueenstow*n. Seat of Protestant and Uoinan Catbolie bisbops. Pop. 
7^,073 ; ineivasc? 0*7 jM*r cent, 

Drogheda, 53’ 42' N., 21' W.; seapiirt, Co. IjOiiib, on river Hoyne, 

4 in. from its mouth, into Drogbeclu Ibiy, 32 111. N. i»f Dublin ; lias iiifrs. of 
cottons, linen, hoiiji, iiianiin'S, siiw mills, taiineries, breweries, eiigiiu^f-riiig 
works, and salt works, and trade in ugriciiltiinil products valiiablt; .salmon 
fisheries. l*op. 12,425 ; dccr«ia.se 2*0 |H‘r eent. 

Dublin, 53" 2(»' N., ' 17' W. ; capital of Ireland, .sea]»or1, cm. ttiwn of Co. 

Dublin, situated near ibt* iiioiith of river LifTey, on Dublin Hay, 33.) ni. 
WNW. of London by the IfolybciMl r«»ute ; lias nifr.s. tif jMipbn, whisky. 
jKjrter, agrieiiltiiral iiiijilements, iron f<»uiMlrie.s, and stuiie .ship building, 
and export s t»f agrieiiltiiral priRltiee. Neat of a university and of Protest ant. 
and Uoinan (*atliulie arcdibishojiH. Pop. 304,81)2; iiierease 4*^ jht eeiit. 

Kilkenny, 52'^ 39' N., 7*^" 16' W.; co. t<iwn of (V). Kilkenny, Is-iiutifidly 
situated on river Nore, 81 in. NW. of iiiiblin ; is the centre of ciollieries 
and marble quarries, and has mills for cutting and iKilisbieg iiiarhle, ns well 
as com mills, breweries, and tanneries. Neat of I^ifjtcstant and Komaii 
Catholic bishops. Pop. 10,514 ; decrease 0-9 per cent. 

Limerick, 52® 40' N., 8® 35' W. ; seaport, eo. town of <’o. Limerick, iM^nuti- 
f ully situated on the Nhaiinon, at the head of its estuary, 1 29 m. WNW. of 
Dublin ; has factories for agriculturaf imiilcmcnts, manures, bacon-curing, 
condensed milk, and ercamcries ; imjiortant sabaon fisheiy. Scat of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bishoiis. Pop. 38.5 1 ? inensa*) i -o i>cr cent. 

Londonderry, or Derry, ss'" N., 7^' 22^ W. ;yeaport, co. town of Co. Txm- 
donderry, situated on a hill overlooking the river Foyle, 4 m. above its jMCtion 
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with Lough Foyle, 163 m. NNW. of Dublin ; has shirt-making factories, 
ship-building yards, iron foundries, flour abd saw mills, tobi^co factories, 
breweries, and distilleries; valuable salmon fisheries. Seat of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic bishops. Pop. 40,780 ; increase 2-2 i>er cent, 

Sligo, 54® 16' N., 8° 27 'W.; seapprt, co. town of Co. Sligo, beautifully 
situated at the mouth of river Garvogue, 134 m. NW. of Dublin; has 
breweries, flour and saw mills, and exports of agricultun^ produce ; head- 
quarters of salmon and sea fisheries. Pop. 11,163 ; incrca^ 2*7 percent. 

Waterford, 52° 16' N., 7°6'W. ; seaport, co. town of Co. Waterford, 
beautifully situated on river Suir, at the head of its tidal estuary called 
Waterford Harbour, 1 1 1 m. SSW. of Dublin ; has fiour mills, salt works, 
breweries, and foundries ; and largo trade in agricultural produce and live 
stock ; head-quarters of salmon and sea fisheries. Seat of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic bishops. Pop. 27,464 ; increase 2*6 per cent. 

Wexford, 52® 20' N., 6® 28' W.; seaport, co. town of Co. Wexford, beauti- 
fully situated at the mouth of river Slaney, on Wexford Harbour, 93 m. 
S. of Dublin ; has mfrs. of agricultural implements, rope, cement, leather, 
whisky, and flour, and large exports of agricultural produce ; salmon, 
oyster, and sea fisheries. Pop. 1 1,531 ; increase 2*8 per cent. 


NOTE TO STATISTICS IN FOLLOWING PAGES 

[The flgiircs for trade, &c., of the United Kingdom in great imrt represent 
averages for the period 1907-1T, and thus preserve uniformity of treatment 
with that employed in cither volumes. They may bo supplemen(c‘d for 
other years (1912, &c.) from Chaptc^r VIIT.'J 
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STATISTICS • 

By Harold J^Iacfarla^k 

[Note. — = highest year iluriiig iH'ricKl <if averages. 
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1 ,fK/i ). 

I ,( X H ). 
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1 88 1 
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27-8 

- (»i/ 

l<S<>i 

55/X18 

26-.^ 

2 (/-S 
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= 5'5 

jtr^ 

»-s 

14 JI 1 

52,016 


2 Si 

5*0 


No. of feiiiah s 

jK-r I ,* »• X/ males, 



(■jiANNJfii. Island.^, Jcrsry : 


1881 

52,445 

235 

28-«y 

1891 

54,518 

25*0 

2 fr 5 * 

1901 

52 . 57 ^> 

23-9 

2 S-f , 

1911 

5 I ,898 

24*0 

27-88 


No. of females XK*.r males, i,iM. 


7-1 

+ 4 -'* 

- 

i-.i 


Guernsey, and adjacent Islands : 


1881 

35.257 

I6-S 

18-4 

1891 

37.716 

18-26 ^ 

19-45 

1901 

43.042 

2 I-I 

• 2 I *9 

22-8 

IQIl 

45,001 



No. of females i>er i/y>i males, 1,026. 


• 4- .V« 
+ 7 *'^ 
Hj 14 * > 

+ 4/* 


• ^ 
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Totaia— Islands in the 

f 

Bbitisk Seas: 




Total 

f 

* Males. Females 

lyc, or dec. % 
in intereensal 

pop. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

period. 


1881 141,260 

66-0 


75-0 

-2-3 


1891 I47f842 

69-5 


78-0 

+4-7 


igoi 150,370 

70-6 


79-8 

+ 1-7 


1911 148.915 

70* 16 

78-75 » 

— I-O 


No. of fomaloB per 1,000 males, 1,128. * 



Urban Population 

Rural Population 


1,000. %of total. 

1,000. 

% of total. 

England and Wales 

28,169 

78-1 

7.906 

21-9 



BuRfm Population 

Extra-burohal 

Scotland 

3.i4f> 

65-98 

1,620 

34-03 



CivKJ Population * 


Rural 


Ireland 

1,470-6 

33*49 

2.919-6 

r:i6>5i 


• Towns of 2,000 iiihabitanls or more. 



ENGLAND AND WALES 



\rm (land and 


1911. 


Inc, or 

Admin, Counties and inland under). 


MaleH, 

Females, 

dec. %. 

County liorongha. 

1,000 ae. 

Persons, 

1,000. 

l*OCX)." 

1901-11 

I. England and Wales 

37.337-S 36 .o 7«.49- 

17.445-6 

18,624-9 

+ 10-9 

2, 62 Admin. Counties 

3<),82(>-3 25,200,530 

12.23^-0 

12,966-5 

+ 11-8 

3. 75 Couiit.y Boroughs 

S'7-3 10,869,97-! 

5,211-6 

5.658-4 

-f 8-9 

4. Bedfordshint (A.C.) 

302-9 

194,588 

93-0 

101-6 

+ 13-3 

5. Berkshire (A.C.) 

4Sf>*5 

195,811 

95*6 

100-2 

+ 8-6 

Beading (C.B.) 

5-8 

75.198 

36-3 

39-0 

+ 4-1 

Total Berkshire 

462-3 

271,009 

131-8 

139-2 

+ 7-3 

6. Buckinghamshire (A.C.] 

479-3 

219.551 

107-3 

1 12-2 

■f 11-4 

7. Cambridgeshire (A.C.) 

315-1 

128,323 

61-7 

66-6 

■f 6-7 

lBleofEly(A.O.) . 

238-0 

C9.752 

35-2 

34-5 

-f 8-2 

Total Cambridgoshiie 

SS3-2 

198,074 

96-9 

lOI-l 

+ 7-a 

8. Cheshire (A.C.) 

644-2 

676,275 

321-8 

354-5 

+ 13-9 

Birkenhead (C.B.) 

3-8 

130.794 

63-6 

67-2 

+ 17-9 

Chester (C.B.) . . 

2-8 

39,028 

18-4^ 

20-6 

-t- 1-9 

Stockport (C.B.) . 

5-5 

108,682 

50-9 

57-7 

+ 17-1 

Total Cheshire 

656-3 

954.779 

454-7 

500-0 

+ 14-2 

9. Cornwall (A.C«) 

868-1 

328,098 

151-6 

176-5 

+ 1-8 

io.^Cumbcrland (A.C.) . ' 

973-0 

265,746 

129-8 

135*9 

- 0-4 

1 1. Derbyshire (A.C.) . 

645-1 

560,013 

283-0 

277-0 

+ 15-5 

Derby (C.B.) 

5-2 

123,410 

60-0 

63-4 

+ 7-5 

Total Derbyshire . 

650-3 

683,423 

343-0 

340-4 

+ 14-0 

1 2. Devonshire ( A.C. ) . 

1,662-7 

457.331 

214-3 

243-0 

+ 4-7 

Devonport (C.B.) . 

3-1 

81,678 

44-4 

37-2 

+ 16-0 

Exeter (C.B.) • . 

3-1 

48,664 

22-4 

26-2 

+ 3*1 

Plymouth (C.B.) . 

. 

112,030 

SI-7 

60-3 

+ 4*1 

Total Devonshire . 

t, 67 1-3 

699.703 

3328 

366-9 

+ 5-7 

13. Doisetshiro (A.C.) . 

625-6 

223,266 

xio-8 

« 

1 13-4 

-fio-s 
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Admin, Counties and 
County Borodghs, 

14. Durham (A.C.) 

Gateshead (G.B.) . 
South Shields (C.B.) 
Sunderland (O.B.) 

West Hartlepool JC'.B.) 

Total Durham * . 

15. Essex (A.C.) 

West Ham (G.B.) . 

Total Essex . 

16. Gloucester (.A.G.) . 

(’ity of Bristol (i‘. If. ) 

(Jity of Gloucester 

Total GU»ucestershjre 
3 7. Hampsliin* : 

Southampton (A.G.) 
Isle *»f Wiuht (A.G. ) . 
Hourm'irioiitii (('. H.) 
^rtsmouth ((MS.) 
Southainjitoii (<MS.) 

Total 

iS. Ilen'fonlshirc* (A.G.) 
ig. Herlfonlshin- (A.(\)^ 

JO. lluntin^doiisliire (A.C.; 

2i.Kent(A.(M . 

i'iuilt'rlniry ((MS.) . 

Total Kent 

2J. Laneashiiv (A.C.) 

Barrow in Kiirne.ss (tMS.) 
Blackburn ((MS.) . 
Blackpool {(Mi.) . 

Bolton ((MS.) 

Bootle ((Ml.) 

Biiniley ((Mi.) 
Bury(G.li.) . 

Liverpoij] ((Mi.) . 

Dlaueiiestrr ((Mi^ . 

Oldlunii ((Mi.) 

Preston ((MS.) 
Bochdal:M* MS.) 

,St. lb l“ns((MS) . 
Salfonl((M{.) 

Southport ((Mi.) . 
Warrmjrton ((Mi.) 

Wigan ((Mi.) 

Total L;in( ashire . 

23. Lciccstorhliin? ( A.( ^ )• 
Leicester (CMS.) 

Total Leicestershire 


Area (land and 
itddnd miter). 

1911. 
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4 88 
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^357 
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33*3 

3* '4 

4 *07 

7*4 

1 n.‘’32 

f»l-M 

7 1 *2 

4 3*0 


v'i.i; 1 

2 5 4 

32-9 

4 2i-3 

I5'J 

i.W^i 

8yl 

0V7 

4 7*5 

10 

(g .»70 

34*4 

3*; *4 

4 lO'fi 


10^1, iJJ 

yrj 

S^.l 

4 o*(» 


58,048 

277 


4 If 

100 

74M2I 

358*1 

3*88*3 

4 f.-C, 

jf •<» 

71 1.33 i 

343*3 

t7<)-9 

4 10-8 

47 

147 .4«i 

71 %'t t 

70M 

■h 7*5 

3*g 

I 1 7, OSS 

= -,0 

#.31 

-1- 3*1' 

(r4 

f»f,428 

4 J-f, 

48-8 

4 iO'*» 


^ I 

y •• \ 

. 4'‘*2 
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I 14 -0 

1 19*7 

4 47 

VI 

5 (.'>43 
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■f 7 % 

3 - 1 , 


30- \ 

35*8 

412*3 

5 f> 

8r;,I5J 

43*0 

45*5 

4 8- 

M'M-g . 

4.7'7.«32 

2,285*5 

2.482-3 

+ »-9 

524*3 

240.3 31 

iJj-4 

ij6-9 

+ Hi-4 

«*.> 

227,122 

105 -9 

121*3 

+ 7-4 
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Arta {Uuid and 
Admifu CoufUiea and iviand ufoier). 

« 

1911. 

Msdts. 

Females. 

Ine. or 
dee.%. 

County Boroughs. 

1,000 06. 

Ptfsons. 

1,000. 

t,ooo. 

1901-11. 

24. Liiioolnshiie : 

Holland (A.C.) . 

• 2690 

83,849 

40*9 

41*9 

+ 6*8 

Kesteven (A.C.) . 

465*8 

• 1 1 1.324 

55*5 

55*8 

+ 7*1 

lindBoy (A.O.) . 

963-8 

237.843 

118*7 

119*1 


Grimsby (O.B.) 

City of iJncoln (C.B.) 

2*8 

74.659 

37 - 6 , 

37*0 

-f i8*2 

37 

57.285 

28-5'. 

28*7 

•H7-4 

Total Linoolnshire . 

1.705*3 

563.960 

281*2 

282*7 

-f 12*8 

25. London . . . . 

74-8 

4,521,685 

2,126*3 

2,395-3 

- 0*3 

26. Middlesex (A.O.) 

1487 

1,126,465 

525*4 

601*0 

+43-1 

27. Monmouthshin) (A.C.) . 

34S-« 

312,028 

165*2 

146-8 

+ 35*2- 

Newport (C.B.) 

4*5 

83,691 

431 

41*5 

+ 24-4 

Total MonmoutliKhire 

349*5 

395.719 

207*4 

188*3 

+ 32-8 

28. Norfolk (A.C.) 

*.3<>3*5 

3^L733 

159*4 

162*3. 

4- 3*3 

Groat Yarmouth (C.B.) . 


5S.9f>5 

25*0 

.10*3 

+ 8*9 

Norwich (C.B.) . 

7*9 

121,478 

56* 1 

65*3 

■i- 6*6 

Total Norfolk 


499,1 16 

241*1 

257*9 

•f 4*7 

29. Northamptonshin^ (A.C.) 

581*6 

213.733 

ior»*3 

107*5 

J-O 
+ *fe-7 

Soke of Peterborf/ (A.C.) . 

S3-S 

44,718 

21*7 

23*0 

Northampton ((Ml.) 

3*5 

cx),o64 

42*9 

47*1^ 

+ 3-5 

Total NorthamptuiiNhi rtf . 

638*6 

348,515 

170*8 

• #>7-7 

+ 3-8 

3< ). Northumberland ( A.( J. ) . 
Newcastlo-on-Tyne ((.'. B.) 

1,2787 

371.474 

186*5 

184-9 

+ 31-9 

8*4 

2 C)6,6 o3 

131^ 

135-4 

-t- 7-9 

, Tynemouth (C.B.) 

4*4 

58,816 

29*0 

29*8 

-hi4-5 

Total Northumberland . 

1.291*5 

696,893 

346*7 

350*1 

+ 15*5 

31 Nottinghamshire (A. C.) . 

529*2 

344.194 

171*3 

172*8 

+ 25*3 

Nottingham (C.B.) 

10*9 

259.904 

120*4 

139*5 

+ 8*4 

Total Nottingham . 

540*1 

604,098 

291*7 

312*3 

+ 17*4 

32. Oxfordshire (A.C.) . 

475*9 

146,221 

71*5 

74*7 

+ 6*6 

Oxford (C.B.) 

4*7 

53.048 

23*4 

29*6 

+ 7*5 

Total Oxfordshire . 

480*6 

199,269 

94*9 

104*3 

+ 6*9 

33. Rutland (A.C.) 

97*2 

20,346 

10*3 

10*0 

+ 3*2 

34. Shropshire (A.C.) . 

861*8 

246,307 

131*8 

124*5 

+ 2*7 

35. Somersetshire (A.C.) 

1.034*2 

407.304 

192*0 , 

215*3 

+ 5*8 

Bath (C.B.) . 

3*4 

50,721 

20*7 

-300 

+ 1*8 

Total Somersetshire 

1,037-6 

458,025 

212*7 

245*3 

+ 5*3 

36. Staffordshire (A.C.) . 

710*8 

738,990 

369-1 

369-8 

-b 10*1 

Burton-on-Tr6nt (C.B.) . 

4*2 

48,266 

24*2 

24*0 

- 4*2 

• Smethwick (C.B.) . • 

1*9 

70,694 

34*4 

36*2 

-f-296 

Stoke-on-Trent (C.B.) . 

ii*i 

234.534 

114*7 

119*8 

+ 9*2 

Walsall (C.B.) 

7*5 

92.115 

45*4 

46*7 

+ 6*6 

West Bromwich (O.B.) . 

5*9 

68,332 

34*3 

33*9 

+ 4*8 

Wolverhampton (C.B.) . 

3’5 , 

95.328 

46*4 

48*9 

4 r 1*2 

Total Staffordshire . 

744*9 

1.348.259 

6687 

679*5 

+ 9*0 

37. Suffolk, East (A.CII) 

549*2 

203,223 

100*4 

102*8 

+ 7*4 

Suffolk, West (A.C.) 

390*9 * 

116,905 

57*9 

59*0 

— 0*6 

Ipswich (G.B.> 

• 8-1 

73.93* 

35*0 

38*9 

-i-ii*o 

Total Suffolk . 

948-* 

394.060 

193*3 

200*7 

+ s-s 
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OwMlji Bcnmght. 

38.S^y(A.C.) . 
Croydon (C.B.) 

TotnlSnney . 

39 Snwor, East (A.C 
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Atm {laid and 
inmnduitUer). • 

tfiooae. Ptrtoiu. 

4S2-» 676^*7 

»0, 169.551* 


1-) 


Brighton (C.B.) 
Eastbourne (C.1 j 
• Hastings (C.B.) 

Total Sussex . 

40* Warwickshire (A.C.) 

Wty of Birmingham (0. B. ) 
City of Coventry (C.B.) . 

Total \i^uwickshiit3 , 

41. Westmorland (A.C.) 

42. Wiltshire (A.C.) . 

43» Worcestershire (A.C.) 

Dudley (C.B.) 

tJljty of Worcivitor (C.B.) . 

Total W*orcostcnhiro 
44* Yorkshifb, EJtiding (A.C.) 
City of Kingston-on • H ull (( \ 

Total East Riding ^ 

North Riding (A.C.) 
Middlesbrough (( ^ It. ) 

Total North Riding 
West Riding (A.C.) 

City of Bradford (C. B.) . 
Halifax (C.B.) 
lludderHtield (CMl.) 

( *i ty of Li^cds (C. B. ) 
Rotherham (C'.B.) . 

C-ity of Sheflield (C. B. ) . 

Total West Riding . 

City of Vork (C. B.) 

45. Angle8(^y(A.C.) 

46. Brecknockshirif (A.C.) 

47. Cardiganshire (A.C.) 

48. Carmarthenshin; (A.C.) . 

49. Carnarvonshire (A.C.) 

50. Denbighshire (A.C.) 

51. Flintshire (A.C.) 

52. Glamorganshire (A.C.) 

City of Cwrdiff (C.B.) 
Merthyr Tydfil (C. B. ) 
Swansea (C.B.) 

• 

Total Glamorganshire 

53. Merionethshire ( A.C. ) 

54. Montgomeryshire (A.C.) . 

55. Pembrokeshire (A.C.) 

56. Radnorshire (A.C.) . 

laa.! ^ 


461-8 

5*7-1 

401-8 

3-5 

6-5 

4*5 

563- 1 

I.V5 

4-1 

5«f>*7 

505*3 

864-1 

472*5 

3*5 

3*2 


845.578 

242.146 

176,308 

131.237 

52.542 

01.145 

fj(»3..?78 

408.JJ7 

525.833 

itx».34ij 

1,040,409 

63.575 

286.83J 

427,026 

51.070 

47.982 


1911. 

Jfa/es. 

i»ooo. 

31.V3 

77*0 

390-3 

1107 

83*3 

58-4 

21-8 

251* 

15>7*7 

253*7 

54*2 

5057 

30- 1 

1431 

203-2 

25-0 

22*2 


56t 

Ine , or 
Femalu, dee, %. 
iiooo. 1901-ti 
3627 +30-I 

92 s +26-6 


4SS-2 

131-4 

93*0 

72-8 

.107 

36-1 

3fM-2 
210*5 
272*1 
52* I 

534*7 

. 

• ♦ 
143*7 
2238 
20-0 
25-7 


+ 29-4 
•f 10-9 
+ 16-5 
•f 6-3 
+ 20-6 
-^7 

•f lO-l 

•f 17-4 
•f 0-5 
+ 52-0 

f 10-6 
- 1-3 
+ 5-7 
4 19-5 
4- 4-8 
-f 2-9 


479*2 

526^; 

250-4 

2754'. 

-f 1 6*2 

741*2 

154.768 

75*8 

78 *'1 

•l- (»-«l 

1.) 9*0 

277.«^,^i 

1 36-5 > 

141*9 

1 157 

750*2 

432.759 

211-8 

220-9 

i 12-4 

i..^59*6 

314.770 

1.55*3 

150 4 

*1 10-0 

2-6 

104,707 

.53*.5 

51--- 

1 »47 

1,302-2 

419.546 

208-9 

2UHi 

i 11*2 

1.673*5 

i,<;84.K8(» 

782*0 

8o2*8 

‘1 14*1 

22-11 

288,4 5 « 

133*4 

1 55*0 

I- .M 

14-0 

101.553 

46*3 

55-* 


1 1-8 

107,821 

i;o*i.> 

57-8 

'M3*4 


445.55'* 

211*7 

-33*8 

'f* 3*9 

6-0 


3 ..’*2 

31 >2 

f- IJ-O 

23-0 

454.632 

224* i 

.!3*>*3 

H-ifi 

1.773*5 

3.'M5.377 

I,4Hf»| 

I.S6S-2 

1 10-3 

3*7 

82,282 

39*0 

4-1-3 

t 5ti 

i70-fj 

50,928 

24*(» 

26-3 

d- o-fi 

4'^*3 

59.287 

30*3 

28-9 

i' 9*4 

443*2 

59.879 

:»<»*9 

3^*9 

— 2-0 

588.4 

iUwjA 

8o*o 

80-4 

d i8-s 

366-0 

•254M3 

S9-3 

• 65*7 

- 0-5 

426-0 

144,783 • 

72*2 

72-s 

d-iov 

163-0 

92.705 

45-8 

46-9 

•f 13-8 

4895 

742.998 

391*5 

351*4 

•4“ 39*7 

6-4 

« 82.259 

89-7 

92-5 

d-lO-9 

17.7 • 

80,990 

43-0 

37-9 

d-17-o 

5*2 

> 14.663 

57-8 

56-8 

+21-3 

5188 

1,120,910 

5«2-2 ^ 

538*7 

+30-3 

422-3 

- 45.565 

21-8 

237 

- 67 

Sio-i 

53.'»46 

26-2 

• 26*9 

— 3-2 

393-0 

«9«6 o 

43-4 

46-S 

+ 2-4 

301-1 

0 

22.590 

Q 

11-3 

U>3 

- 3-0 
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POFDl^TIpN OF SCOTLAND 




Area exehia . of 
i^nd water 

PopyJaiion , 1911. 

Ine , or 

‘DivMtofw ani CoutUies , 


and foreahore . 
ifiOQacrtB . 

Maha . 

'’1,000. 

FemaUa , 

IJOOO , 

Total 

dec .%, 

1901-11. 

Scotland 

. 

I 9 WO -4 

2,307*6 

2 , 451-8 

4,760,904 

+ 6*5 

I. Nortliem. 

Shetiand 


352-3 

12*6 

15-3 

27,911 

- 0*9 

Orkney 


240*8 

12*2 

13-6 

25.897 

- 9-8 

Caithness 

. 

438*8 

15*15 

16*85 

32,010 

- 5-5 

Sutherland . 


1 , 297*9 

9*8 

10*3 

20,179 

- 5-9 

11 . North-western. 

Boss and Cromarty 


1 , 977*2 

38-7 

38*6 

77.364 

+ 1*2* 

Invemess 


2,695*0 

42*4 

44-8 

87,272 

- 3-1 

HI. North-eastern. 

Naim 


104*2 

4-3 

5-0 

9.319 ' 

+ 0*3 

Elgin (or Moray) . 


304-9 

20*5 

22*9 

43.427 

- 3-1 

Banff . 


403*0 

29-75 


61,402 

— 0*1 

Aberdeen 

, 

1,261*5 

147-35 

164*8 

312,177 

+ 2*5 


• 

244-4 

19-75 

21*25 

41,008 

+ 0*2 

IV. East-midland. 

Forfar . 


559*0 

126*6 

154-8 

281,417 ;> 

— 0*9 

Perth . 


1 . 595-8 

58-3 

66-0 

I 24 r 342 

+ 0-9 

Fife . 


322*8 

132-1 

135-6 

267,739 

+22-3 

Kinross 


52-4 

3-6 

3-9 

7.527 

+ 7-8 

Claokmannan 


34*9 

14*6 

16*5 - 

31,121 

— 2-8 

V. West-midland. 

Stirling 

, 

288*8 

82*3 

78-7 

160,991 

+ I 3 * 3 t 

Dumbarton 


157*4 

69-7 

70*1 

139.831 

4-22*8 

Aigyll . 


1 , 990*4 

35-4 

35*5 

70,90a 

- 3 - 7 * 

Bute . 


139-6 

8*0 

10*1 

18,186 

- 3-2 

VI. South-western. 

Renfrew 


153-3 

151*6 

162*9 

314.552 

+ 16*9 

Ayr 


724-5 

130*2 

138*1 

268,337 

4 - 5-5 

Lanark 


562*8 

721*4 

725-6 

1 .447.034 

+ 8*0 

VII. South-eastern. 

Linlithgow . 


76*8 

42*7 

37-4 

80.155 

+22*0* 

Edinburgh 


234-3 

235-4 

272*2 

507,666 

+ 3-9 

Haddin^n 


170*9 

21*4 

21*8 

' 43.254 

+ 11*9 

Berwick 


292*5 

14*2 

15-4 

29 At 3 

- 3-8 

Peebles 


^22*2 

7*0 

8*2 

15,258 

+ 1-3 

Selkirk 

t. 


170*8 

II -3 

13-3 

24,601 

+ 5-3 

VIIL Southern. 

^Bozbuigh 


426*0 

21*5 

25*6 

47.192 

- 3-3 

Dumfries 


686*3 

35-0 

37-8 

72.825 

+ 0*4 

Kirkcudbright 


575-8 

18*0 

20*3 

38,367 

— 2*6 

Wigtown 

• 

3 X 1*9 

. *S-o 

16*9 

31^98 

— 2*1 


* Szolading Boyal Navy, Argyll— 6*2 p.o., Linlithgow 19*7 p.o., Boaa an 
Cromarty— 4*0 p.a. 
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Province and Ctmntin. 

Minster. 

Co. Carlow 
Dublin 

Kildaro «* 

Kilkenny • 
Jong’s . 

, Longforcl . 

Louth 
Meath 
• Quwn’s 
Westmesath 
Wpxfonl 
Wicklow 

Totak 

Munster. 


CENSUS.OF IRELAND FOR I»ii 


Area, 

loooae, 

221*5 

226*8 

418*6 

509*5 

493 *.? 

257 *s 

202*2 

S 777 

424*8 

434*7 

580*0 

499*9 

4.«4;*7 ‘ 


^Total. 

3<'.252 

477.196 

(16,627 

74 . 9(>2 

56.852 

43.820 

63,<X>5 

65.*^i9i 

54.(>20 

50 .‘) 8 (> 

*« 2.275 

(0.711 


1,162,044 


Population^ 191 1, 

Males, Females, 

I.tX)0. |,<XX). 

l8-s 17.7 

2 a 6-3 390-8 

377 iS-Q 

38-5 J6-4 

29*8 27*0 

22*(> 21-2 

32-2 51.4 

33*9 .U*| 

287 25*«| 

3 * *9 28t) 

51*5 5»**7 

3*** 29*c» 

582*9 579*0 


. . 700* 

Cork, County . ) ' 

Cork, Co. Borough j *®45* 

, • • I,i6i* 

^crick & Borough 66 \ 1 
Dppeifcry.N.U. j . ‘ 
Tipperary, S. R. j *?^5 1 * 
Waterford k Borough 454* 


Total 


Ulster. 


5.*/»3 


^ 104.232 

53*9 

5«*3 

J 315.43 1 

19I'2 

154*2 

( 7'».(73 

36*3 

40*3 

i59.'J<>i 

81 *5 

78*2 

i43.ors) 

72*2 

79*8 

j 02,881 

32*3 

3* **5 

< 89,552 

462 

43*3 

83,«Krf» 

42*1 

41*5 

*.‘»3 5.495 

529-1 



Co. Antrim 7020 

Armagh . . 

Belfast CVi. Borough 
Cavan 46;. .,1 

Donegal i,rc/;*f. 

Down 

Fermanagh 417*9 

Londonderry . 5 1 2 -7 

Lindonderry Co. Bor. .?•; 
Monaghan . 318 g 

Tyrone 779* S 

Total . 5.33i*<»' 

Connaught. 

Co. Galway 1467*8 

Leitrim 376*5 

Mayo 1 . 333*3 

Hoscominon 6f>8'3 

Sligo . 442*2 


Total 4,228*2 • 


Total of Ireland 20,37 1 • i * 


l93.Hr, 4 

9t*6 


I2( i,2«|l 

s8*r, 

c»i 7 

38'V47 

l8|-» 

•■">7 

91.17 1 

4; 7 

4 l -t 

1(18,537 

84 -r , 

839 

204,103 

97*9; 

i"'-35 

(0,8 p, 

31*7 

30- 1 

.s »,845 

49' 1 


40,780 

18-5 


7M55 

3«;*9 

3S*5 

I42.9(.5 

717 

7«ri» 

i.58i,^'</i 

770*8 

8io-8 

182,224 

f>4*4 

87*8 


327 

. 3«*8 



95« 

93.95C» 

•48*5 

45*4 

79/>45 

40*0 

38*9 

610,984 

3l2*r 


(.390.* 19 

2,192*0 

2,198*1 


Exclu. of 40,402 ac. under the larger rivera, lakes, and 
137.086 „ „ 


157.555 .. . 

,. 146,249 •„ 

„ 48I|293 


tideways. 


ine, or 
dte a/ 

«fT. /o» 


I90i*xi. 

-4*0 


■f6*4- 

+4*8 



- 4 *«> 

-27 

- 1*8 


+0*8 


-7*2 
-40 
-0*7 
“3*6 
2*2 

4*9 

"37 

3 "8 


1*1 

41 

i lO'S 

' 3*“ 

i»-H 

“ 5*5 
“4*5 
1 2*2 
-42 
5*3 


- 5*4 
-8*3 

-3*5 

-P 7 

—6*0 


-s-ft 

-«*S4 


O O 2 
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■ 


IRELAND. BKUaiOl^ 1911 
^,3!^ (f.42%) r ail other deoominatioiiB, 68.031 (i-5S%)- 


Methi 


AGRICULTURAIj distribution op .^rEAS 
AUKiuuA.xui:i, kingdom (Av. 1908-12) 


Areaoflanddf 
water iexdua. of 
foreshore and 
tidal water), 
1,000 oc. 


Great Britain 
England 32>564 

Wues 4 f 778 

Scotland 199462 

Iieland 20,351 

Isle of Man 141 

Jersey 29 

Guernsey 10 


Mountain ds 
heatihland 
used for 
grazing, 
1,000 oc. 


12,87s 

2,460 

1*345 

9,070 

2,588 

28 

I 


Perma-^ 
nent 
grass, 
1,000 ac. 


17.425 

13391 

2/H2 

1,492 

9,861 

18 

3 

6 


OF THE 

UNITED 


Woods 


and 

Arable 

plantar 

land. 

tions. 

1,000 oc. 

1,000 oc. 

14.701 

2,782 

10,611 

1,720 

733 

187 

3.357 

875 

4.798 

3 ^ 

75 

1 

16 


5 



CHIEF CROPS (Av. 1908-12) 


WHlfiAT : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Av. yield, 
1,000 grs. 

6,779 

134 

202 

H . Y . 

1911 

1909 

1911 

1909 

1,000 9rs. 
7.359 

139 

337 

219 

Av. area, 
1,000 oc. 

1.725 

«8 

54 

43 

United Kingdom . 

7.387 

1911 

8,039 

1,860 

Barlev : 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

5 . 6^>5 

338 

856 

880 

1909 

19U> 

1909 

1909 

6,340 

351 

936 

1.000 

1,383 

87 

191 

162 

United Kingdom. 

7.739 

1909 

8.618 

1 , 8*3 

Oats : 

England 

W^es 

Scotland 

Ireland 

9.351 

88s 

4.583 

6.637 

1908 
1910 

1909 
1909 

9.994 

971 

4.738 

6.964 

1,873 

203 

954. 

1.051 

United Kingdom . 

21,456 

1909 

. 3 , 34 * 

4,081 

Beans : ' 

England 

Wcdos 

Scotland 

Irdand 

, ^ 1,000*0 
4*0 
42*0 

8*4 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 

1,070*0 

4*9 

46*4 

9*7 

281*0 

1*2 

9-2 

1*7 

United Kingdom 

. 1 , 054*4 

1909' 

1,126*0 

293*1 


Av,yieildper 
QC, 1052—1 1 . 
Bushels, 
31*83 

27*17 

39*64 

36*05 

32*16 


33*43 

31-24 

35*65 

41*60 


34*24 


42*27 

35*27 

37*31 

47*97 

42*25 


30*18 

27-12 

35*61 

42*30 

30*45 


Pbas: 


En^nd . • 

Wues 

505*0 

1-8 

1909 

1908 

Scotland ^ 

2-0 f 

191^2 

Ireland 

0-95 

191 z 

United Kingdom. 

509-75 

1909 


546*0 

2*1 

0-66 

27-31 

22*z8 

2*2 

0-56 

27*54 

1*05 

0*27 

28*04 

551-0 

158-49 

27-25 
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Av. yieldp 


1.000 

Av.area, 

Av.^iddper 
<N?. 1902—1 r« 

1,000 fONA. 

H.Y. 

toXa. 

ifioo ac. 

Tons, 

• 2,523 

190S 

2.717 

403 

6-09 

147 

1011 

175 

27 

5*5 

944 

iqqS 

1.048 

143 

6'4k 

• .1.103 

1911 


589 

4*80 

lom. 6,717 

191 t 

7.520 

1,162 

5-44 

Swedes : 


• 



• >3.798 

1909 

if >.543 

1,051 

13.31 

90s 

1910 

1 , 1 XX> 

58 

> 5*5 

• 7..<;49 

1908 

8,3*9 

440 

iev27 

• 4.813 

l(X>8 

5.417 

275 

17*0 

iom. 27,iX»5 

1910 

3'*.3»9 

1.824 

14W 

■ 8,5 <xi 

If^HI 

9.3*0 

4 to o 


J04 

1912 

215 

11-0 


44 

Ii>l2 

49 

-••3 


1.5<'4 

I9I 1 

*.r.M 

7 #ri» 

iS-K5 

oni. 10,351 

Kjiltl 

1 1,012 

529- 3 

ni-rn 


-I r . sfit M prr fir. 
1 . 

f'lot'er, i*€rfnHhrMt 


Potatoes 

Kngland 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


AIancolds : 

: 

Scotland 

Ireland 


H.vv (nil kinds) : 

, FroM Per wa- 

rn Total, nent ffraMs, 


Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland 


Hops. England, av. crop, ^jS/xxj cwt. ; highest year, cwf , ; 

acreage, 34,4rx) ; nv. cn»p p«*r oc., icx>2-ii, 8-iiM irad. 

Cabbage. Av. acreage, igo8-i2 : England, i.|H,(xk> ; Wales, 5 , 4 <xj ; Scot- 
land, 1 3,600 ; Ireland, 40,0(x>. 

Small Fruits. Av. acremge : England, 76/x:x> ; WuIch, i,irx> ; Scotland, 
7,300; Ireland, I4,0(X>. 

Flax. Av. acreage, Jrt;land, 50,500. 

Orchards. Av. acreage : England and Wales, 248,1 xx) ; Seotlanil, 2,(XX]. 

Live Stock. United Kingdom (av. h«irHi*H, (1912, 

i,9C>^,6oo); cA-tle, i i,8<x^,fxx> (191?, i i,Oi4/>*'>) 5 Hheep, 30,750, Hixj (191 2, 
28,967,000); pigs, 3,880,600 (1912, 3.99 -i.5»*»»). 

Statistics of produce are not availahle for the ImIo of Man an«l Channel 


Total acreage under 
Crops and crass . 

Arabic land 

Permanent grass 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Total com crops 
Potatoes . 

Turnips and swirdcs 
Clover, sainfoin, and grass 



l,rxio 


1 

1 ,( M M I 

SainfutH, 


ton / I . 

Uttw , 

//. 

toHM. 

arn - M , 

t \ vt . 


7,1^ 

5 .cK )4 

|fX»8 

S,Ol6 

5.748 

3 » *• * 2 

24*32 

741 

528 

Kilo 

820 

7*3 

.? 5-2 

19*80 

8<30 

230 

ICKXS 

ciKi 


3 -*-o.t 

2 «|.l 1 

4.950 

3 . 20 #> 

I9IK 

5.778 

2 . 3 ‘/* 

4 o-r ,3 

.| 0 'O 2 

13.710 

9.058 

1910 

15.29-1 

9.440 

3283 

29*33 


JiUc of Man, 

/erwy. 

(Suertuteg, 

I ,cx >9 arren. 

l,rxxi ac.TC 9 . 

i,(Xjo acres. 

92*9 

19*5 

i »*5 

74*9 

i<>-i 

5*5 

• iK-o 

3*4 

6*0 

u -5 

0*65 

0*2 

2*5 

0*14 

0*12 

19*3 

1*14 • 

0*05 

22-5 

1*95 

1*05 

•2s • 

8-8 

0*6 

/*95 

0*1 

ey(jH 

40-5 

4*4 

SI-IS 
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VALUE or aobioultubIl production 



(Censu^ of Pboduouok; 1908) 

t 


Eng. da Wales. 

Seodand. 

Ifdand. 


£iaxx>. 

£ijooo. 

£ifioo. 

Farm orems • 
Fruit, cider, perry. 

• . . 40»|oo 

flowers, and 

6,400 


timber 

4,700 

500 


Animals 

50,800 

10,600 h* 

45.574 

Wool . 

2,100 

500 • 


Dairy produce 

25.500 

4.500 


Poultry 

4.350 

650/ 



127,650 

23.150 

45.574 


The total for the United Kingdom, 196 mill, probably aggregates 210 mill, 
when allowance is made for pi^uce consumed by farmers’ households. 


FORESTRY (Csnsus of Pboduction, 1908) 
Abba 


Eng, da Wales, Scotland. Oreat Britain, 


Coniferous woods : 

1,000 00. 

1,000 00. 

1,000 00. 

Scots pine . 

49 

156 

205 

Larch 

69 

25 

94 

Spruce 

1 

8 

9 

Others and mixed 

135 

293 

c 42? 

Total . 

254 

482 

736 

Broadoleaved woods : 

Oak ... 

*30 

9 

139 

Beech 

25 

1 

26 

Birch ... 

1 

10 

11 

Others and mixed 

476 

75 

551 

Total .... 

632 

95 

727 

Mixed coniferous and broad-leaved 

woods 

1,021 

298 

i.3»9 





Total acreage of woodland 

1.907 

875 

2,782 


If to the total of Great Britain that of Ireland (301,000 aeres) is added, 
the total area of woodland in the United Kingdom is found to aggregate 
3,083,000 acres, the annual production being yalued at £800,000. 


FISHERIES 


Value of Pbincipal Catches 

(Ay. 1907-1.) Tclatav.tal. 



Cod. 

Haddock. 

Herrings. 

Plaice. 

of all fish. 


1Ei,ooo. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

£ificx). 

Eng. and Welsh coasts 

1,161 

1.321 

i.3ii 

954 

8.095 

Scottish coasts . 

370 

520 

1.523 

81 

3.013 

Irish coasts 

14 


130 

— 

358 

Total 

1.545 

1,853 

.,964 

i.®3S 

11,466 


^ (approx.) 

Highest year: Ood, 1911, £1,735,600; Haddock^ 1907, £2,031,000; 
Hsrrtngs, 19V>, £3,2 13*000; Plaice, £i,a65>ooo (approx.); Total vdl. 
0/ off j/SsA, 1911, £ii,826/xx). 
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STATISTICS 


OUTPUT OP Ali lONBIUU, UNl^* ONODOM (At. 1907-n) 


Av. qiuMtU/if. Av. vdw. 

Folne. Priimpdl county of 


1,000 tons. 

£1,000. 

H.Y. 

£ifioo. production. 

Alum diale . 

Sl-o 

10 

190Z 

1-7 Yoik, W. Riding. 

Anenioal pyrites . 

1*4 

1*9, 

ipM 

3-9 ComwalL 

Arsenic 

2-1 

23*0 

1907 

35*8 ComwalL 

Barium (compounds) 

42-0 

39-0 

1910 

44-0 Northumberland. 

Bauxite (alum clay) 

7*8 

1-8 

1908 

3*0 Gp. Antrim. 

Bogore 

4*2 

0-8 

1907 

1*5 LondondeRy. 

Chalk . 

4.598-0 

186-0 

1907 

200-9 K!ent. 

Chert and flint 

63-0 

13*0 

1908 

IS-O 

. . . 

14,245-0 

1.785*0 

1907 

1,850-0 ComwalL 

Coal . 

265,891-0 112,512-0 

1907 

120,527-0 Glamorgan 

Copper ore . 

4-6 

i6-3 

1907 

21-0 Merioneth A ComwalL 

Ckqiper precipitate 

0-2 

7-2 

1907 

12-7 Anglesey, 

Fluor mr . 

49*0 

19-0 

1907 

23-0 Durham. 

Gold (bar) 

(1.378 oz.) 

4*7 

1910 

8-0 Merioneth. 

Gravel and sand . 

2,247-0 

168-0 

1907 

184-0 Kent A Nottingham. 

Gypsum 

247-0 

93-0 

1911 

104-0 Nottinghanft 

I^eousrock 

6,241-0 

1,226-0 

1910 

1,263-0 Leicester. 

Ira ore 

1 5,262-0 

3.979*0 

1907 

4,433-0 Yorkshire. 

Ira pyrites . 

9-S 

4*0 

1907 

4*5 Warwick. 

Lead ore . . . 

29-0 

278-0 

1907 

419-0 Derby and Durham. 

Limestone (exol. of chalk) 

12,125-0 

1,269-0 

1907 

1,324-0 Durham. « 

Manganese ore 

7-0 

6-4 

1907 

16-5 Carnarvon. 

Mica . 

21-0 

8-0 

1910 

9-3 ComwalL 

Ochre, umber, Ac. 

IS-S 

14*5 

1910 

if-4 Somerset. * 

Oil shale 

2,959-0 

827-0 

1910 

860-0 Linlithgow. 

Petroleum (none obtamed smee 1906). 




Salt ... . 

L9S7-0 

594-0 

1907 

649-0 Cheshire and Staff Old. 

Sandstone . 

4.613-0 

1,331*0 

1908 

1,426-0 Lancashire. 

Silver (obt. from lead and 





gold ore in the U.K.) • 

(i 37,000 oz.) 

14-6 

1907 

19-3 Flint, Westmorland. 

Slate .... 

420-0 

1,066-0 

1907 

1,179-0 Carnarvon. 

Sulphate of strontia 

10-3 

7.7 

1908 

12-0 Glos. and Somerset. 

Tin ore . . . 

7-7 

682-0 

1911 

838-0 ComwalL 

Wolfram ore 

0-3 

29*0 

1907 

41-0 ComwalL 



(approx.) 


Zinc ore . . . 

14-8 

69-7 

1907 

100-0 Cumberland, 

Total value, U.K. 

— 126,300-0 

1907 

135,280-0 


[Lignite: none xaued, 1895-1910; 120 tons, value £60, obtained in Antrim, 1911. 
Natural gast av. output at Heathfield, Sussex, 1909-11, 240,000 c.ft. Phosphate of 
lime : pr^uction, 1907-1 1, 4^ tons, value £66. Uranium ore : 58 tons per annum (76 in 
1910), value not stated, obtamedin ComwaU.] 

METALS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (Av. 1907-11) 



Quantity. 

Valve. 




1,000 tons. 

£1,000. 

H.Y. 

£1000. 

Pig-iron (from foreign ore) 

4,701 

15.794-0 

1907 

18,487-0 

„ (from Brituhbre) 

4,947 

16,592-0 

1907 

19,004-0 

White tin „ „ ’ 

4-86 

762-2 

1911 

931-9 

Metallio lead „ „ 

21-5 

320-8 

1907 

479-7 

Zinc „ „ 

5-5 

130-0 

1907 

186-6 

Fine copper „ 

0-5 

36*2 

1907 

62-7 

Silver .. „ 

(137,000 ozO 

14-6 

1907 

19-3 

Bar gold „ „ . 

(1,378 ot) 

4*7 

I9ip 

8-0 


Vauw -of M]|rAULic Onus imfobtxd into thb United Kingdom 
[Av. 1907-11, IN £1,000) 

Iron ore (maoganiferous), 160-3 ; iren ore*' (other sorts), 5,613 ; sUver ore, 2,014-4; 
tin ore, 1,805 ; copper ore, 1,030; manganese ore, 892 ; gol^ 760; unc, 472; lead, 141 ; 
pyrites of iron or topper, 1,282-3 : <>ther ores, 64a Total imports, 14,810. 

. t./ 
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6 H 1 PPINO 

Total N»r Tonnage of Bbitisb and FotaON Vessels bht 
SmjJSt ^ ™* United Kingdom wim Cabgo: 


AND 
AND nr 


Av, of five 

Uears. i,oooIoim. 

1897-1901 94.842 

1902-6 108.909 

1907-n 134.185 


li.Y. 

19 CK> 

1906 

1911 


Av , low. ofBrU , Veemh , 
ifioo tons . 1,000 toNA. O^ofMoL 
98.524 <*3.855 67-3 

i20.79i> <19,919 64‘10 

*38.91^ 80,128 5973 


Nationality of Vessels entered and cleared 


(Av. 1907-1 X) 


%of 7 /. y. 1911. 


British 
Gorman 
Norwegian 
Danish 
Swedish 
Duteh 
French 
Spanish 
isclgian 

Other countries 
• Total 

Principal 1 uts. Nkt Tonnaok rntkugd and clkaiikd Foreion 

^ OUL'NTKIES AND HlClTISII PiiKSKSHIoNS 

(Aw 11) 


X ,000 Iona. 

Utial , 

1 ,«XX> fONA. 

80,128 

5973 

81,883 


10*2 

14.017 

8,8i>i 

6-63 

0.593 

5.681 

4*23 

5.577 

5.>‘»7 

3 - 8 ? 

5 ..LV* 

4 . 8 ti»» 

3<4 

5.7 

3.287 

2-45 


2.829 

2-1 I 

2,807 

2.653 

1*98 

3.302 

7 .«Mt; 

5-iH 

7.085 

134. *85 


l3K,r/M> 


England : 

London . 

Liverpool 
Cardiff 

Ncwcastlc-on-Tync, N. and 
Southampton . 

HuU 

Newport . 

Dover 
Blyth 

Middlesbrough 
Plymouth 
Manchester (exc)u. Kuncorn) 
Sunderland 
Swansea . 

Grimsby . 

Bristol 
Scotland : 

Glasgow 
Leith 
Ireland : 

Belfast . 


1.1 NKj turn. 


«/ 

MnL 


//. K. 1911. 
ton *. 


S. Shields 


. 20,356 

1517 

20,978 

14,742 

If >-98 

14 . 7<>8 

14.504 

10*8 1 

13.854 

» 12,10<) 

9*23 

12 , 7 «/> 

8,202 

6-11 

8.817 

6.«X> 

4*91 

6,720 

3.762 

2-8 


3.470 

2-58 

5,129 

3.156 

2*35 

3.362 

3,154 

2-35 

3.254 

3.024 

2-25 

3.167 

2,980 


2 r 425 

2,*/>2 

2*20 

3.164 

2,842 

2- 19 

3.*'‘>5 

1,710 

1-27 

2,950 

1,612 

1-29 

• 

1 , 8<»7 

5.220. 

3 '«!> 

5.565 

2 ,<A /4 

20 


656 

0-49 

618 


VesaeU Rcmatered . Av. 1907-rt. (1) Sailing, no. 9, 3cxi (1901, 10,572 ; 
loii 8 830) ; npt tonnage, 1,251,832(1911,980,997). (2) Stoaro, no. 1 i, 8 i 3 

ifnni o^8a ' 1911, 12,242); net tonnage, 10,321.477 (19^. «^. 7 < 7 . 5 <*^)* 

^ ^liMhlsuiU^MercaniiU), Av. 1907-”- ^ 

Mnf t.rinnaffO 1*?*498 (fOU. 38.000). (2) Steam, no. 881 (1901. 
1911, 374); net Umi^. 35^.^ t , 

'*£»“ 7 “*'* *"*“* * 3 S /*37 (19H, ***/»o), 

rW-i to™ (gro»). 9.3«. (.». 8 ., 3 V». 
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STATISTICS 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (bxglitsiti oy BuLuoir and Spbob) 
Ikpobtb (ezola. of valaes of Siamonds imp. from tho Union of 8. Afnoa) 


Av, of 

Toua 


• 

Propor.per 
head of pop. 
of U.K.(Av,) 
& s. d 

•Av,net 


Propor.per 
head of pop. 

five 

years,. 

Imports. 

MiU.£. 

H.T, 

Mai.£. 

imp.* 

Mm.£. 

ofU.K.{Av.) 
H.T. Mm.£. £ s. d. 

1897-1901 

490*4 

1900 

523*0 

12 0 5 

427*0 

1900^ 459*9 

10 9 4 

1902-6 

558*8 

1906 

607*9 C 

13 2 3 

485-3 

1906 b 522*8 

11 7 8 

I 9 P 7 -I 1 

644*4 

1911 

680*0 

14 9 S 

550*5 

1911 577*4 

12 7 3 


* Total imports less re-exports. 


Av, of five 
years. 
1897-1901 
1902-6 
1907-11 


EzPOBTS 


Av. of 
total exp. 
MiU.£. 

Tl.Y. 


Av. exp. of 
U.K. prod. 
MiU.£. 

Per head 
ofpop. 

£ s. d. 

Av. earn, of For. 
and dot. prod. 
MiU.£. 

324*0 

1900 

3S4-4 

260*6 

679 

63-4 

389*8 

igo^i 

4607 

316*0 

782 

78*8 

507*0 

1911 

ssfiu 

413*1 

9 5 7 

93*9 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

Average net value of Merchandise consigned to and retained in the United Kingdom 
from Foreign Countries and British Possossions (total imports less re-exports) and 
of tho prepuce and manufactures of the United Kingdom consigned to Foreign 
Countries and British Possossioiis. c ^ ^ 


(Av. 1907-11) 


Impobts 


H.Y. 

Exports 


E.Y. 


MUl.£. 

%of 

total. 

1911. 

MiU.£. 

MiU.£. 

%0f 

Mn, 

1911. 

Mm.£ 

British Possessions. 




British Possessions. 




British India . 

28*6 

5*19 

34*5 

British India . 

48*6 

11*76 

52*2 

Canada . 

24*0 

4*36 

23*6 

Australia. 

26*0 

6*29 

30*9 

Australia . 

21*6 

3*92 

26*5 

Canada . 

17*0 

4*11 

19*7 

New Zealand . 

14*4 

2’6i 

14*5 

Union of S. Africa . 

15*8 

3*82 

20*2 

Other British poss. 

19*9 

3*64 

22*8 

New Zealand . 

8*6 

2*08 

9*8 




Other British poss. . 

23*7 

5-76 

26*0 

Total, Brit. poss. 

io8*5 

19*72 

121*9 

Total, Brit. poss. 

139*7 

33*82 

158*8 

Foreign Countries, 




Foreign Countries. 




United States . 

113*0 

20*52 

110*8 

Germany . 

36*6 

8*86 

39*3 

Germany . 

56*0 

10*17 

61*3 

United States . 

28*2 

6*82 

27*5 

France . 

38*0 

6*9 

36-4 

France . 

•22*6 

5*47 

24*3 

Russia . 

36*0 

< 5*54 

417 

Argentine 

Italy 

Netherlands 

l8'2 

4*40 

18*6 

Aigentine 

29*0 

5*27 

26*2 

13*4 

3*24 

13*2 

Denmark 

19*0 

3*45 

20*5 

12*6 

3*05 

13*1 

Bdgium . 
NeUierlands 

17*6 

3*12 

20*0 

Russia . 

12*2 

2*95 

13*5 

16*6' 

3;oi 

18*2 

Brazil 

11*2 

2*71 

11*9 

ao/jJt . 

16*0 

2*9 

16*4 

Belgium . 

10*6 

2*56 

11*4 

Spam 

13*6 

2*47 

12*7 

Japan 

10*4 

2*52 

11*9 

Sweden . 

10*4 

1*89 

1 1*5 

Cmna * . 

10*0 

2*42 

12*1 

Other for. countiios 

76*8 

14*04 

79*8 

Egypt 

Other for. countries . 

9*4 

2*27 

10*3 



78*0 

18*91 

88*2 

Total, for. countries 442*0 

80*28 

455*5 

Total, for. oountriM 273*4 69*18 

295*3 


Total exp. of home 

Totalimp.retainec} 55^^*5 100*0 577«4 produce, Ac. . 413*1 loo-o 454*1 

Excluding Hong-Kong, Macao, and Wei-hai-weL 



BRITISH ISLES 


ATS 


PRINCISAL ARTICLES IMPORTED 


I. Food, Drink, and Tobacco : * 
Wheat ..... 
Maize . • . 

Other farinaceous substances 

Total grain ami flour 

Bacon 

Beef 

Mutton . 

Other sorts of meat 

Total meat (inclu. animals for food) 

Butter .... 

Ec 


Other articles . 

* Total non-dutiablc articles 

Suffar, refined . 

,7 mirefincd : • 
Beetroot 
Cane . 

Tea . • . . 

Wine . . . . 

Other articles . 

Total diit iubh'! arlJcb-s 
Tol»ae(?o . . . • 

Tof.nl, Class I. . 


D Spxcib. Av. 1907-11 



/ft every 

//.r. 


MOLt . 

miU ,£ o / 

imporUrn 



40*6 

62,980 

1909 

45-3 

11-6 

18,000 

1907 

14-6 

:24*6* 

38,220 

— 


7fi*S 

119,21X> 

1909 

» 3 *« 

14*0 

21,720 

1907 

14*8 

12*2 

18,930 

1910 

t.V 4 

9*0 

1 3.9c •cj 

19 D> 

iti‘1 

14*4 

22.350 

— 


49*6 

76,960 

1907 

51*9 

23*4 

36»310 

1911 

24*6 

7-3 

11,319 

191 1 


6-8 

10,550 

191 1 


32*4 

50.330 



<* 9-9 

108,500 

I91 1 

73 *^» 

12*8 

I 9 , 8 tj(> 

191 1 

14*3 

4*9 

y / nM .) 

I 9 I 1 

5-8 

4 *'» 

7,14*. 

I(>10 

7-8 

1 

1S,IMN> 

191 1 

1 


f»,<» 5 l> 

290 

4*2 

I 4 *#» 

22/*>t> 


■ ■ 

52-4 

•S 1 ,300 

OH 1 


4 -.H 

7 . 14 * » 

lol 1 

5 * t 




IT. Raw Matkiu\i.s am> Aktk i.ks 

(Jotion, raw .... 
Wool 

Oil, 8n«‘d, gums, nuts, Ac. . 

Wood and tinila^r 

Other tcxtilq^ .... 

Hidc», undressed skuis 

Iron ore, scrap iron, and steel 

OtW metallic ores . 

Materials for paper . 

Miscellaneous : 

Caoutchouc . . • • 

Other articles 

Total . 

Total, Class II- 


MAINI.Y llNMANl=KAi TrUKI» : 


tj ';'9 

102,3* «C2 

1010 

717 

351 

54 , 4 rio 

lOK » 

37*3 


5' '. 43 '^ 

lOlO 

37 *^ 

•• 5*4 

3'Mit» 

I';* '7 

270 

14*3 

22,I«A> 

1907 

|8’0 

1 i-i 

17,220 

1910 

12*9 

5*9 

9 . 15 '* 

1907 

7*3 

90 

1 3 .fX^ 

T<>07 

lO'l 

4-9 

7.140 

J^IO 

4*9 

15*5 

*24,<iSO 

1910 

26' 1 

15*5 

24,050 



310 

48,100 

1910 

42*4 

234-8 

3^24,360 

I 9 l<' 

261*2 
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m. ABT10LI8 WHOLLY OB MAINLY MaNUYAOTUBXD : 


Metals, not elsewheze iq>eoified, and 
manotactures *. 

Silk yam and manuiaotnzes 
Leather ffoods (ezolud. boots and shoes) 

ChemioaJs, drags, dyes 
Cotton yam and manufactuies 
Woollen yam and manufactiilres 
Iron and steel . 

Other yams and textiles 
Maohinciy and electrical goods 
Paper .... 

Vehicles .... 

Apparel .... 

Outleiy, hardware 
Earthenware and glass 
Manufactures of wood and timber (in- 
cluding furniture) 

Miscellaneous . 

Total, Class ni. 

Miscellaneous and unclassified (includ- 
ing Parcel Post) . 

Total Imports 

CHIEF ARTICLES IMPORTED AND RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 
FROM THE PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES AN1>» BRITISH POSSES- 
SIONS, 1907-11 

Forbiqn Countries 

- rr tr 

Argentina : 

Wheat 
Beef . 

Maize 
Mutton 

Afutria-IIungartf : 

Sujgar 
Bdgium : 

Zinc, Ac. . 

Woollen yarn 
Flax . 


Mitt. £. 

Jin every 

milL£ 
of imports. 

H.y/ 


26*0 • 

40,340 

1907 

28*9 


20,4to 

1907 

13*6 

II-6 

z8,ooo 

1911 

12*2 

II-O 

17.070 

1907 

11*6 

10-3 

15.980 


11*3 

9*8 

1S.210 

1907 

10*8 

8*6 

13.350 

191 X 

ii*i 

7*3 

11.320 

1910 

8*0 

6*2 

9,620 

I9II 

7*2 

6*0 

9.310 

19x1 

6*6 

5*2 

8,070 

19x1 

6*5 

4*8 

7.440 

X9XI 

5*2 

4*3 

6,670 

X9XX 

5*3 

3*9 

6,050 

1907 

4*0 

2*1 

3.260 

19x1 

2*5 

23*3 

36,160 

X9X0 

23*8 

153*6 

238.330 

19XX 

i6s*s 

2-5 

3.910 

X909 

2*57 

644*4 IfOOO,OOG 

191 X 

.680*6 


Caoutchouc 
Denmark : 

Butter 

Bacon 

Cotton, raw 
seeds 

France: 

Silk, broad stuffs 
Woollen stuffs 
Motor-cars, cycle 
and parts 
Wine 
Oermany: 

Sugar, refined 
„ unrefined 
Irw and steel , 
NciheHanda: 
Mugabe . 


£1,000. 

//.y. £1,000. 

Rumania : 

£x,ooo. 

H.Y. 

£t,ooo. 

* 8.455 

ipfiS 13,097 

Maize 

2,028 

19x1 

3.458 

. 6,872 

191 1 

9.116 

Russia : 




- 4.63s 

1909 

6,707 

Wheat 

6,764 

1910 

12,0x5 

. 2.419 

191 1 

3,891 

Wood, sawn or 







split 

6,413 

X910 

7.329 

* 3.675 

1909 

4.249 

Butter 

3.130 

X908 

3.434 




Eggs • 

2,993 

19x1 

3.774 

. 1,338 

1911 

1.479 

Spain : 




. 1,238 

1910 

1,368 

Iron ore 

4.037 

1907 

S.338 

. 1,086 

1909 

X,206 

Oranges 

1,862 

1909 

2,001 




Su ) eden : 

fir 



. 2,82s 

X910 

6,076 

Wood, sawn or 







split 

3.0*6 

1907 

3.593 

. 10,248 

X908 10,589 

Butter 

1,812 

1911 

2.183 

* 5.937 

X9XI 

6,630 

SwUzerland : 







Silk, broad stuffs . 

1,702 

1907 

1.852 

. 12,639 

W7 14.307 

Embroidery 

1.498 

1911 

x,797 

• 2,449 

1907 

*.893 

United States : 







Cotton, raw 

40,321 

1910 44.380 

* 3.446 

1909 

3.76s 

Wheat 

7.068 

1908 io,77» 

• 3.297 

1907 

3.804 

«Bacon 

5.6*8 

1908 

6.554 

w. 



Wheatmeal and 




. 2,426 

1907 

».8s7 

flour - ^ 

3.953 

1908 

5.407 

. 1^850 

191X 

*.003 

Lard . 

3.874 

1909 

4.063 



Leather 

3.448 

1908 

3.696 

• 5.399 1908 

5.;S83 

c Tobacco, unmanu- 




3.002 

X911 

4.287 

factur^ . 

2.891 

X908 

3.21* 

• 3.767 

X9XI 

S.078 

Maize 

2 - 6 

1907 

3.9*4 

• ..*35 

19x0 

a.770 





a,o8a 

X9XX 

*.86s 

0 

* 
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AwArtHia : 

Wool . 

Wheat . 

Butter 
Mutton 
British India 
Wheat . 

Tea 
Jute 
Canada : 

• Wheat. 

Ohw«:. 

'Wood, fin wn or 


British Possissioms 
£1,000. H.y. fi,cxx). 


• S.758 

• 4*329 

• 3*003 
. 1,830 

.•6.143 

» S.430 

• 3.712 

. 6,382 

• 4.546 
split 3,073 


1911 

1910 

1910 

1910 

1911 
1911 
1907 

1909 

1907 

1907 


6,88s 

^677 

3.483 , 
2*524 

7.887 

6,180 

4.833 

7.557 

4.919 

3.303 


Com df Oood liopei 
Sheep and lambs' 
wo(d ^ 

CVWoa: 

Tea 

New Zealand : 

Wool . 

Muttbn 

Straits SeUlements : 
Tin . 
Caoutchouc . 
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&i,oao, n.T. ti^ocKK 

958 1909 1*1 so 

2,887 1911 3 .S 42 

S.839 1910 6,798 
3,817 1910 4.232 

1,624 1907 2,tl8 
667 1911 1,234 


BULLION AND SPECIE (Av. 1907-11) 
Ihtorts (oonsignmenU) 


Total of gold 
and silver bui. 

% 0/ 

i/.y. 

.4r. tm«. of 
siit>er bul 

and specie. 

um 

1907. 

and sj , 

£i.cxx>. 

imports. 

£i,(xx>. 

£i,ooo. 

12,785 

19-35 

12,614 

io. 693-« 

3.4<’9 

•;-25 

5.375 • 

280-0 

2,28s 

3*45 

2.oH(> 

22*0 

2.124 

3*21 

7,719 

253'o 

•?-J74 

51 1 

4,593 

6I5-»» 

24.037 

l^»-37 

3-*.3«7 

1 1,863-0 

3<».453 

4fi-o7 

7.-17» 


2 ,7(si 

4*i8 



2,271 

3*44 

2,2So 

35*0 

2,220 

V3^» 



1,029 


1. 198 

410 

819 

1-24 

fSS* 

48 ’(.i 

2.503 

.V7« 

2,97* » 


» 42,055 

»»3-^*3 

|o,r»K5 

•* 



/3.*»7-’ 

i3.3“r‘» 

• I9<J7- II, £53 «MJ‘sj I1911 

, £i,n'3> 

M 


Cmfiiries from whenu 
consigned. 

United States 
I Franco 
Egypt . 

Gongany 

Other fomign oountries 
Total fondgii countries 

British possessiig^H : 
Traiisviuil 
AiiHtnilin . 

British liitlin 
liluKlesia . 

(^)ld ('oast 
New Zi^aland 
Other Britisli jiohb. 


Tf»tal imports 

♦ C'annda, av 

Kx iHiRTM (cM.nsigninent h) 
CovntrirM to which consigned, 

France 
Gemiaiiy 
Egypt . 

United States 
Brazil . 

Uruguay 
Russia 
Turkey 
Aigentino 
Cl&a . 

Other foreign countries 
Total foreign countries 

British possessions: 

British India . 

Other British poss. 

Total British possessions 
Total exports 
t Nigeria, 


I ! ,248 

i7-<>s 

8.729 

<i,8cx> 

10-88 

3,K.4 

5,218 

H'34 

4.9<'»» 

4,416 

7-t/> 

18.355 

2,8cx> 

4*47 

3.VM 

2,557 

409 

2.199 

2,333 

373 

• 1CX> 

2,174 

3-47 

1.529 

1,^162 

2*66 

1.370 

1,059 

1-69 

37^* 

4,478 

Z'l? 

2,701 

44.754* 

71-54 

47.236 

15.479 

2,331 

2474 

372 

17.266 

3.»8^ 

17,810 

2«^ 


62,564 

loo-o 

67.787 

A 


If/pii 

4.V<* 

148-0 

8680 

25*0 

2-0 

i,o59fj 

38ijt> 

4)567-0 

8,548-0^ 

10,181-0 

14,748)0 


Gold CoMt, £,84.000 ! Auitodto, ias*?**- 
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PRmCIPAl. ABTICXES. THE PBODlfCE ANB HANUFACTUItE OF 
THE UNITED KI|rODOH. EXPORTED (Ay. igo/^fi) 


I. Food, Dbink, and Tobaooo : 
Hexxings ..... 


Mm.£. 

• 

• 4 *« 

In every 
mUL iu 

ofexp» 

9,920 

jBT.y. 

191 z 

4*9 

Gxain and flour 


3*4 

8,230 

191 z 

3*57 

Spirits ..... 


3*3 

7.990 

ipzz 

3*78 

Beer . c 


I-8 

4.360 

1911 

1*95 

Tobacco ..... 


1-7 

4,110 

1911 

2*17 

Meat 


0-9 

2,180 

1911 

1*02 

Other food and drink 


9*3 

22,510 

1911 

11*64 

Total, dass I. .... 


24*5 

59.300 

1911 

29*03 

11 . Raw Materials and arttcxes 
C oal and coke .... 

MAINLY TTNMANUFAOTUBBD 

• 39-4 95.370 1907 

42*1 

Oil seeds, oil, Ac. 


3*95 

9.550 

1910 

5*0 

Wool ..... 


- 3*92 

9.490 

1909 

4^ 

Hides and akints . . 


1*7 

4,110 

1909 


Miscellaneous 


4*34 

10,510 



Total, Class U. ... 


53*31 

129,030 

1907 

55*58 

111 . AbTIGDES WH 01 X.Y OR MAINLY 
Cotton goods : 

Piece* goods .... 

manufactubed : 

• 77*75 188,200 

1911 

90-5 

Yam ..... 


13*82 

33.450 

1911 

15^5 

Other manufactures 


13*4 

32.490 

1911 

• 13*9 

Total cotton exports 


104-97 

254,080 

1911 

120*0 

Iron and steel : 

Galvanised sheets . 


6-77 

* 6,390 

*1911 

7*6 

Tinned plates 


6-1 1 

4,790 

1911 

6*8 

Pig and puddled iron 


4-6 

11,140 

1907 


Miscellaneous 


24*29 

58,780 



Total iron and steel . 


41*77 

101,100 

1^7 

46*6 

Woollen yams and manufactures 


33*45 

80,950 

1910 

37*5 

Machinery : 

Textile machineiy 


7.9 

19,120 

1908 

8*8 

Other machinery . 


22*3 

53.980 


^ 3:7 

Total ..... 


30*2 

73.100 

1967 

31*7 

Chemicals .... 


17*7 

42.940 

1911 

20*0 

Textiles, not previously specified 


12*8 

30,980 

1907 

14-0 

Apparel ..... 


10*95 

26,5 10 

I9II 

13*8 

Metals and mfrs. thereof, not specified 
elsewhere : 

Tin, unwrougbt .... 

1*66 

4,020 

1911 

2*17 

Other metals 


8*46 

20,470 

1907 

10*12 

Total • ^ . . 


10*12 

24.490 

1907 

11*67 

Shms, new . • . . 

Vehicles . . • «« . 


8-19 

19.830 

1908 

10*56 


7*17 

17.360 

1911 

8-12 

Cutlery and hardware 


6*23 

15.080 

1911 

7*4 

lather (other than boots and shoes) 


4*44 

10,750 

1911 

4*88 

Rarthenware and glass 


4*1 

9.920 

1911 

4*7 

Paper ..... 


. 2*73 

6,610 

1911 

3*3 

Electrical apparatus . 


2*71 

6,320 

1910 

4*1 

Silk . ... 


2*12 

5.130 

•^907 

2*4 

Wood and man^|factures thereof 


1*59 

3.850 

1911 

2*0 

Mieoellaneons .... 


26*67 

64,810 

X 9 IT 

30*8 

Total, Class XII. . • « . . 

A 

3*7-976 

793,810 

1911 

362*22 

Misorilai^BS and unolasrified (includ- 
ing Fuoel Post) 

7’378 

17A60 

191 z 

9*13 

^tal enports of U.K. produce . 


413-157 i4XX)£po.* 

191 1 

454-12 
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kingdom MANDFACTUItB AMD PRODUCE; 
V “ OOUMTRIK8 AND BRIHSH 


Bobbuih Covmas* 

^yypnitiic * £t«ooo* 

1m and steel, and 
mumfe tlwm^T 3^53 1909 4^30 
^ton piece goods 2,601 1911 2,911 


Coal 


2fOjO 1911 2456 


975 

841 


Goal 
iVonos: 

Goal . 

Ifaehineiy . 

Coid^. 
CoitaoTaro . 
WooUsnyam 
HeiringB 
Maddneiy 
Iron and otecl, and 
rnmnafa tboTCof . 


*907 

1907 


812 1907 i,03fi 


1911 

1911 


, Cotton piece goods 
Iron ana steel, and 
manufs. thereof . 

JBrazd : 

Cotton piece goods 1.839 
Coal •• . 1,251 

CkOei 

Cotton piece goods 1,061 
Gliaa (iWad. utmg 
KoA^t d?c.) : 

Cotton picco goods 8,151 
' XlsnAofib * 

^^Coal . . 1,644 

piece lioods 3,35# 1911 


1. 01 5 
947 


2,465 

144 * 


1907 MOO 


191 1 
1908 


1,880 1907 


5 . 0 * I 
2.024 
1,501 

4 . 78 « 

4,157 

2,1(J9 

2,(X>2 


52^»7 

1911 

1911 

1907 

1911 

I9«>7 

1911 

I 9 t »7 


9 , 8 fi 9 

1,785 

4.109 

2,104 

fi .445 

2,273 

1,632 

5 . 4^10 

5**72 

3 . 8<>3 

2,^12 

2,3<»5 


Il^yi 

Coal . . 5,602 

Mac)imeiy , 1,447 

Japan : 

iron and steel, and 
manufs. thereof . 1 .956 
Maehineiy , . 1,7*19 

(Vitton pit«ce goods i.^rio 
Jam : 


£1,000. H,Y, £i,ooa 


1908 

1908 


1907 

tgoS 

1907 


5*849 

1*993 


3.317 

2 .I 37 

1,928 


Cotton pieces goods 
NeiherianJA : 


2,211 1911 2,865 


1.877 1907 2.8.U 


C^ttinnyam . .1,852 1907 

Coat . . 1,350 igo- 

Imn and stwl, and 
manufs. thereof . i.ni .907 
Nanrny: 

Coal • . 1.046 1908 

Rumw ; 

Machinery . 2.^144 igi 1 

( toal and coke 1 .(i46 1 91 At 

HerriiigH 1911 

.VjMiis : 

Coal . . 1.418 KjtVi 

SurdtM : 

(Wt . 2.2ty> IQitK 

Hmtztrlnnd : 

Cotton pM*ee gofsls 1,140 1911 
7 ufkey {indud, Vretr): 

i.totton piece gooda 4,f>i 1 191 1 

Vnitrd Stales : 

IJneii piece goo<ls . 2.K95 1909 

Inin and sUiel. and 

manufs. thereof . 2,729 1907 
Cotton piecM* gfNwls 2 ,(ki 2 19(.>7 
Woollen piece giKsis 1,317 1910 


2,162 

i,i24 

«. 7 S 8 

1.165 

3.<»8o 

2,204 

1,380 

1.450 

3.674 

1.594 

5.4*<» 

3.J36 

4.150 

3.771 

1.633 


BrITIHN I’OHSnSSlOEH 


Iron and aleel, ana 

mamili^ tlierpof . 4,^^ 

Cotton piiee goods 3.078 

IfadbiiiHy • • 1.717 

, WoollnijRlwegoodsi/x)6 

[ ^adSa t 

^ Octtmi piy foods 23,383 1911 26.878 

Iron mmUM and 


1911 5,431 
1911 ^.«i27 
igii 2,110 
1911 1,862 



S.5«3 iy>7 5.841 
4,209 1907 S.l^»4, 
2,017 1908 3,395 

• 

2,243 1910 3,632 

2«3 19*0 2494 
1,421 1910 1,683 


Cape 0/ Good Hope , : ‘ 

Appand . . 1,054 >91 1 I«3I5 

litmg Kong : 

Cotton pu>ce gooda 1,453 19*’9 1.83S 
AVar Zealand : 

I mil and sUMd. and 
manu^. tneroof . 1,374 1911 M70 
Nigeria^ S. : 

I kytton piece goods 877 1911 I2>3d 
HtfoiU Settlements: 

Cotton piece goods 1,280 1910 1,394 
Transvaal : 

Apparel 753 Wi 1*977 
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STATISTIGS 


EMIGRATION' AND IMMIGRATION 
'^(Av. 1^7-2 1) 


Emigbateoxt 


OauniriBa m wAieh pasdenffers of 
BriL naUonaiiip eontradedio land. 

1,000. 

%of 

Mat. 

H.T. 1911 
1,000. 

British North America 

Australia and New Zealand « . 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal 
Other Rritish possessions 

132*0 

44 -S 

24-1 

i8*x 

36*67 

12*36 

6*69 

5-03 

. 184*86 

0 80*77 
30*77 

19*35 

Total 

2 i 8*7 

6 o* 7 S 

315-75 

Foreign countries : 

United States 

Other foreign countries 

226-1 

25-2 

35-02 

4-23 

131*81 

16*97 

Total foreign countries . 

141-3 

39 -»S 

138*78 

Grand total 

. 360*0 


454 -S 3 


Coafdritd in which British 

Immigration 

%of 

Mai. 

H.Y. 191 

passengers embarked. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

British North America . 

39-7 

25*66 

C 50*1 

Cape and Natal 

. 22*4 

13-35 

23*2 

Australia and New Zealand 

12*9 , 

7*68 

15-0 

Other British possessions 

15-5 

9.24 

17*0 

Total . ' . 

90-5 

53-93 

ioS -3 

Foreign countries : 

United States 

. 64*0 

38*15 

72*1 

Other foreign countries 

13-3 

7.92 

15*2 

Total foreign countries 

77-3 

46*07 

87-3 

Grand total 

167*8 

100*0 

192*6 


The average no. of persons who loft the United Kingdom for plaoes 
out of Europe, 1 907-11, was 547,600, the foreign passengers averagmg 
187,600 ; passengers arriving in the United Kingdom averaged 309,400 
(foreigners 141,600). 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Av.»I907-ii, ter 1,000 OF Pofui.atiok 


Bibtks Deaths Persons married 



Average. 

1911. 

Average. 

1911. 

Average. 

1911. 

England and Wales 

• 35-7 

24-4 

14-52 

24*6 

15*18 

15*2 

Scotland • 

. 26*98 

25*6 

• 15-9 

15*1 

13-4 

13-4 

Ireland • 

• 23-3 

23-3 

17*16 

16*5 

.10*36 

10*7 

United Kingdom 

• 25*6 

24-4 

14*92 

14-8 

14*54 

14*6 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Rsvwux 

(Reoe^tB into the Exchequer) 


Av. of MiU.£. 

1897-8 — 1901-2 131-4 
1902-3—190^7 154-8 

1907-8-1-191 •-! 2 i66*o 


H.Y.m 

1901- 2 152-7 

1902- 3 161-3 

1910-11 203-8^ 


ExpmrDrruBn 
(IssueB out of Exchequer 
chaxgeable to Revenue) 

Jftll.£. H.T. Mm.£. 


154-4 

160-6 

162-6 


Included arrears of 1909-10. 


1901 - 2 205-2 

1902- 3 194*2 

1911-12 178*5 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS 07 REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Av. 1907-8 — 1911-12 


REvnrnn 

MiU.£. 

Prop, and income tax 37*2 
Exdse . 35-8 

CnstomB . . 31-6 

Post Office and telegrs. 23*4 
Estate, Ac., Duties . 22*0 
Stamps (ex. Fee and 
Patent) . . 8-6 


%of 

totoL 

Expenditube 

MiU.£. 

%of 

MaL 

22-41 

Civil Service 

. 38-2 

* 3-5 

21-57 

Navy 

* 36-4 

22-39 

19-04 

Army 

. 27*2 

i 6-73 

14*09 

Nat. Debt Service 

. *25*6 

1574 

13*25 

Post Office 

. 19*2 

11-81 

Paid to local taxation 

L 9*9 

6*1 


5-18 


NaUonal DM . — The gross capital liabilities of the State on March 31 
avesaged, 1898-190^ 676*4 millions (March 31, 1902, 765 millions) ; 1903-7, 
791 *4 millions (March 31, 1903, 798 millions); 1908-12, 747 millions (March 31, 
1910/762-5 millions). 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Rkosifts. In Millions Stbrung 
Average of Eng.dfW Is. Scotland. Ireland. U.K. Highest Yearm 
1895-6 — 1899-1900 86*4 13*0 5-2 104*6 1899-1900 121*4 

1900-1 — 1904-5 128*2 17*0 6*4 151*6 1904-5 168*4 

1905-6 — 1909-10 145-2 i8*6 8*0 171*8 1909-10 *195*8 

* Included Port of London Authority Loan, 22*57 mill., and other 
receipts, 2*68 mill. 

Exfxndititbb 


1895-6—1899-1900 

86*8 

13*0 

5*2 

105*0 

1899-1900 

121*4 

1900-1 — 1904-5 

125*6 

17*4 

6*2 

149*2 

1904-5 

163-6 

1905-6 — 1909-10 

143*4 

18*6 

8*0 

170*0 

1909-10 

ti 93*6 

t Included dkpenditure in respect to the Port of London purchase scheme. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE 
Av. 1905-6 — 1909-10 


Revenue 

MiU.£. 

Rates . 69*8 

«Loans . . . 29*6 

Government contrib. 24*8 
,Gas undertakings 9*6 

Tramways 8*6 

Tolls . . 6*6 

Water undertiakings . 5*8 


ExAbnditubb 

MiU.£. 


40*63 By town and municipal 
1 7*2 authorities for police, 

14*4 • sanitary, and public 

5-59 works . . . 105*6 

5-0 By county authoritisB 
3*8 for police, asylunft, 

3-37 turroikes, Ac. . 21*4 

TRelkfuf poor . *17*6 

Harbour authorities . 12-6 

pp 2 • 



62*13 


12-59 

10-35 

7-4 


X 881-1 
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STATISTICS 


SAvnfOS Banks, {i) Posi Office. Av. Z907-XI. Amount reoenred in the 
United Kingdom, 48 mill. (ioiz» 50*14 milL). ..IhtezeBt orediteck 3*88 mill. 
(191Z, 4-09 milL). Amount^paid, 45*9 mill. (i 9 ii» 4^*6 milL). Due to 
d 4 »o 8 itor 8 at end of year, 165-63 milL (1911, 176*5 milL). Average number 
of accounts open at end of year, 11*3 milL (i9iZf 12-37 milL). Av. amount 
due to each depositor, 19x1, active accounts £20 i6s. 8d., dormant 2S. idL 
(2) Trustee Savings Banks, Av. 1907-11. Amount received in the United 
Kingdom, £13*6 milL (1911, 14*28 milL). Interest credited, 1*3 milL (191Z, 
I *.317 mUL). Amount paid, 14*93 zmlL (191 z, 14*8 milL). Dtfe to dspositoxs, 
52:27 milL (1911, 53 milL). « Accounts open, 1*81 mill. (191Z, 1*849 milL). 
Av. amount due to each depositor, £28 17s. yd. (1911, £28 13s. yd.). 

Banxbbs’ CLXABiKa Houses. Av. amount cleared per annum, X907-Z x, 
in milbons sterling: London, 13,529 (1911, 14,614); Manchester, 307*6 
(1911, 336-2); Liverpool, 202*7 (1911, 217*9); Birmingham, 59*9 (19x1, 
63*7) ; Newcastle, 49*6 (i9ii» 48 * 3 ) ; Bristol, 31*6 (1911. 33 * 5 ) ; Sheffidd, 
2 X -2 (19XX, 22*5) ; l^ds, 2 X *4 (X91X, 22*4) ; Nottingham, 15*^ (i 9 ii» Z 5 ' 9 ) I 
Leicester, X2*4 (1911, 13*1). • 


GIBRALTAR 

Area. — 1,200 acres (1} sq.m.). 

Live Stock. — ^The av. number of horses, X907-XX, was 296 (i9xx,295), of 
homed cattle, 277 (191 1, 348). No returns for sheep and pigs. 

SHIPPING • 

Totaii Tonnage entered and cleared 
Av. of years. 1,000 tons. Highest Year. «> 1,000 ferns. 

X897-X901 8,730 X898 9 »ii 4 

X902-6 8,570 1906 9,373 

X907-XX xo,33i • 191 X ix,7Q4 

* 62-X4 % were British vessels (United ICingdom, 6o*X2 %), and 37*86 % 
foreign vessels (Germany, 18*19 % ; Italy, 3*77 % ; Spain, 3*1 %). 


CIVIL POPULATION 



Males. 

Females. 

Totsi. 

Inc. or dec. % in 
iniercensal period. 

Ho. of males per 
1,000 females. 

x 88 x 

8,640 

9.741 

18,381 

— 1*7 

887 * 

X89X 

8,680 

X 0,420 

19,100 

+ 3*9 

833 

1901 

9.403 

10,952 

20,355 

+ 6*5 

858 

191X 

8,786 

10,334 

19,120 

—6*0 

850 


Civil population per square mile, 1911, xo,X97. 

Milita^ (5»34o) and Boyal Navy (441) brought ujp the total population 
on April 2, X91 1, to 24,90X, as compart with 27,460 in x^x. The military 

S ation, 5,340, compiis^ 4»i03 officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
rs, 475 Hives of officers and soldiers, and 762 children. 

Bdigious Census CivU Population (in thousands). — ^Boman Catholics, 
15*7 (80*4 % of total) ; Church of England, 2*3 (11*8 %) ; Wesleyans, 0*1 
(0*6 %) ; Presbyterians, 0-07 (0*4 %) ; Hebrew, x*i (5*7 %). 

Bevenue Expenditure 

Av. of years. £1,000. H.T. £1,000. £1,000. JS.Y. £1,000. 

x 897 -’I 90 x 59*6 190X 7X*o 56.0 190X 63*0 

1902-6 ‘ 84*4 1906 92*0 64*4 1906 69*5 

1907-XI 85*5 ♦ igii p4*6 76*7 1909 82*3 

Custonfe, £35fOoo; Post and Telegrams, £13,300 ; Bents, £14,600. 
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• * MALTA 

^reck— ^17*36 sq.m. 91-56 8q.m. f €k»zo, 24-8 sq.m.; Comino, 

z sq.m.), i* e. approximately fiye-sixths the area of the Isle ox Wights 

AqrMiJtiwz, — ^Est. total acieage, 75,111 ; est. agrioultuzal acreage, 46,573 ; 
onltiFated land, 41,866 ; uncultiTated land, 4,707. 

Crops, — Area and produce. Av. 1908-12. Maz/ta : wheat, 7,009 acres 
(16,080 qis.) ; iMurley, 2,569 ac. (7*000 qn.) ; beans and peas, 1,455 
(2,100 qrs.) ; 4 >otatoe 8 , 3,636 ac. (17,400 tons) ; onions, 741 ao. (3,800 tons) ; 
forage, 8,575 • cotton, 473 ac. (802 cwt.) ; •cumin, 2,036 ac. (7,400 owt.). 

Gozo : wnmt, 1,882 ao. (4,800 qzs.) ; barley, 2,032 ac. (5,600 qrs.) ; beans 
and peas, 647 ac. (1^400 qrs .) ; forage, 2,916 ac. ; cotton, 424 ao. (895 owt.). 

Zive Stock, — ^Av. 1908-12 : horses, 3,460 ; mules, 3,080 ; asses, 3,420. 
Total, horses, mules, and asses, 9,960. Homed cattle, 6,640 ; sheep, 16,600 ; 
goats, 18,920 ; pigs, 4,520. 

Hatltceq^s.— vGovemment : length of line open, 8 miles ; av. receipts 
•(1907-8 — 1911-12), £7,133 (1911-12, £6,712); av. expenditure, £6,305 
(1911-12, i^,355), exclusive of cost of renewals averaging £1,321. 

SHIPPING 


TotaIj Net Tokeaob entered and cleared 


Av, of five 
years. 

1,000 Urns, 

H,Y. 

British (av,), 
1,000 tons, 1,000 tons. 


1897-1901 

7.026 

1897 

7,244 

4.98s 

70-9 

1901-6 

7.389 

1904 

7,967 

S.OS 4 

68-3 


8.0Q8 

1910 

8,667 

4,680 

58 -S* 


Of the remaming nationalities Gorman vessels averaged 16-5%, Austrian 
10*3%, Italian 7-8%, and French 1-4%. 

Average net tonnage on register, 4,093. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

(Until March 31, 1910, particulars respecting imports and exports were 
confined to dutiMe articles actually landed on the island, and to re-exports 
of these articles.) 

Trade with Prinoifal Countries (Av. 1910-11 — 1912-13) 


Imports* 

%of 

Exports t 

%of 


£1,000. 

total. 


£1,000. 

total. 

United Kingdom . 

i,o 88 -o 

42-77 

United Kingdom 

• 84-5 

8-61 

British possessions 

72-3 

2-83 

British possessions 

. 27 -S 

2-80 

Total Empire 

1,160-3 

45-6 

Total Empire . 

. 112-0 

11-41 

Foreign coui^ries : 


10-83 

Foreign countries : 



Russia 

275-7 


. 123-0 

12-53 

Italy . 

Turkey 

217-7 

8-56 

Italy . 

. 69-2 

7-0 

132-5 

5-2 

Austria-Hungary 

• 65-3 

6-65 

Total for. countries } 1,384 

54-4 

Total for. countries % 

..869-3 

88-59 

Total imports 

2 , 544-0 

100-0 

Total exports *. 

. 981-3 

100-0 


* Country of origin. t Country of ultimate destination. 

t Including ships’ stores. 


Chief Imports, — ^Av. 1910-12 (£1,000): coal, ccdie, and patent fuel, 357; 
wheat, 324 ; textiles, fabrics, and yams, 182 ; bullion and specie, 157 ; 
cattle foods, 1^ ; animals, living, 109 ; oils of all kinds, 101 ; sugar, 80 ; 
wine, 77 ; metals and manufactures, 75 ; fiour and semoliga, 71 ; fruit, 67. 

Ch6^ Exports, — (£1,000): coal and oche, 366 ; bullion and specie, 208 ; 
potatoes, 99 ; other exports, 253. Total, 906. Produce and^anufaotures 
of Malta, 240 ; other countries, 686. 

P p3 • 
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STATISTICS 



CIVIL POPULATION. 

Maiaa^and Goxo 




c 

• 

Inc, % in 

Norofmtdee 


MaUa, 

FemdUe, 

TotaL 

intereeneed 

per tfioo 


1,000. 

^ 1,000. 

1,000. 

period. 

femake. 

1881 

73-4 

76-3 

149-7* 

5-65 

962 

1891 

81-3 

83-7 

165*0 

io-i8 

972 

1901 

92-0 

92-7 

184-7 

11-93 

992 

1911 

105-6 

106-0 

211-6 

14-52 

t 9^6 


The total population in 191 z was subdivided thus : 

— Civil, 94,458 m., 94,411 f.* total 188,869; ffazrison, 7.653 m., 
1*363 f., total 9,016 ; Royal Navy, 7,569 m., 6 f., total 7,575 ; merohant 
slupping, 377 m., 2 f., total 379. Grand total, 110,057 m., 95,782 f. ; total 
inhab. 205,839. 

G020. — Civil, 11,143 11*552 total 22,695. 

Urban and suburban (civil) population, 124,756 ; rural popvdation, 86,8o8. 
Totid population per square mile, 1,953 (civil population, i&>8-2). * 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Revenue Expenditueb 


Av, o/five 
years. 

£1,000. 

H.Y, 

£1,000. 

£1,000. 

H.T. 

£1,000. 

1897-1901 

350*6 

1901 

385*7^ 

355*0 . 

1901 

. 39^*0 

1902-6 

472*0 

1906 

513*6* 

447*0 

1905 

^■| 

1907-11 

444*2 1 

1908 

457*5 

458*6 

191 1 

• 

467*8 


* Including £61,300 transferred to Maltose revenue from special funds, 
t Customs £248,600, or 55-98 % of totaL 


Public debt (1912), £79,081. 


CYPRUS 

Area, — ^3,584 ra.m., L e. 2-95 % of area of United Kingdom. 

AfirieiuUwre, — ^EJstimated acreage of cultivated land, 1,873 sq.m. (1,200,000 
acres). Estimated acreage of uncultivated land, 1,709 sq.m. (1,093,760 
acres), of which 703 sq.m. (450,000 acres) is forest land and 500 sq.m. 
(320,000 acres) susceptible of cultivation. 

Produce, — ^Av. of five years, 1907-11, in thousands: wheati 2,241 budbu 
(1911-12, 2,219); barley, 2,396 bush. (191Z-12, 2,143); oati^ 408 buidi. 
(1911-12, 479); vetches, 165 bush. (1911-12, 219); cotton, 2,268 lb. 
(1911-12, 3,455); sesame, 688 lb. (1911-12, 1,009); olives, 7-18 tons 
(1911-12, 13-34); gi»P®s* 30-65 tons (1911-12, 25-64); carobs, 44-55 tons 
(1911-12, 58-5) ; pon^egranat^ 4-06 tons (1911-12, 4*155). 

Stock, — ^Av. 1907-11, thousands: horses, mules, and donkeys, 67-0 
(1911-12, 69-8) ; homed cattle, 59-7 (1911-12, 60*35) > sheep (one year ckld 
and upwards), 286*5 (i9i 1-1^9 S59-6) ; goats, 266*7 (191 1-12, 252-1 ) ; camels, 
1-156 (1911-12, 0*972). 

Minerah, — ^Exports of asbestos aven^ (1907-11) £2,265 £6,264), 

and of gypsum, £8,075 (1912, £2,812). ^ 

BaUwaye , — Length of line open for traffic, 61. Cost of construction, 
£127,500. Av.vpassenger receipts, 1907-zz, i^640 (1911-12, £6,346) 
Goods receipts, £5,000 (1911-12, £5,006). Av. total receipts, £11,640 
(19ZI-12, £13^35^)- Av. expenditure,<>i907-zi, £12,640 (1911-12, £11,663). 
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Skipping.— A y. tonnage entered and cleared, 1897-1901, 571,000 (H. 7 . 
ito7, 69^000); 1902-^, 7^1,000 (H.Y. i906» 897*000); 1907-iz, 817,000, 
sailing yenelfl^ 76,000, steam vessela, 741,006 (ff.F. 1908, 956,000). 

J^ationaU^ of Shipping.— Ar. of five yean, 1907-11, in z,ooo tons: 
British, 155 (18*97 % totals ; 1911, 114. Anstrii^ 193 (23*62 %) ; 1911, 
210*4. Oraek* 134 (16*40 %) ; 1911, 139*6. French, 122 (14*94 %) ; X9ii» 
128*7. Italian, 105*5 (x2*9i %)^ 1911, 80*6. Other countries, 107*5 
(13-16 %); 1911.85-2. Total, 817; 1911.758*5* 

Chirf^PorUt — Ay. tonnage entered and oImi^ 1907-11, in thoasands: 
Laznaca, 436 (1911, 391); Limassol, 270 (1911, 272); Famagusta, 81 

(1911.67*3). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imposts Exports 


Av. of ffeacrt. 

£x,ooo. 

H.Y. 

£x,ooo. 

£x,ooo. 

H.Y. 

£x,ooo. 

1897-1901 

357 

1901 

452 

346 

1901 

389 

t902'-o6 

475 

1906 

603 

425 

1904 

488 

1907-11 

630 

1907 

703 

633 

19x1 

703 


Principal ArUdoa . — ^Imports and exports, av. 1^7-11, in £1,000. 
Imports: cotton manufactures, 85*4 (1911, 98); specie, 67*0 (1911, 88); 
flour and meal, 35*4 (1911, 62); woollen manufactures, 29*0 (19x1, 26); 
timber, 25*0 (1911, 15) : sugar, 23 (1911, 23) ; military stores, 21*0 (19x1, 
16) ; tobacco (unmanufactuj^), 20*0 (X911, 19). Exports : carobs (locust 
lt»8“a).«i65 (1911. J83) ; barley, 81*4 {1911, 56) ; specie, 76*6 (1911, 76) ; 
fruit, 45*6 (1911, 61 ) ; wine, 30*0 (191 1, 54) ; silk cocoons, 24*4 (191 1, 28) ; 
cotton, raw, 20*0 (X911, 23) ; live stock, oxen, 19*4 (1911, 45). 

TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES * 


(Ay. of flvo years, 1907-11) 


Imposts 

£x,ooo. 

%of 

total. 

I9II. 

£1,000. 

Exports 

£x,ooo. 

%of 

total. 

1911. 

£x,ooo. 

United Kingdom . 
Total Brit. Emp. . 
Foreign countries : 

15119 

24*1 

144*5 

United Kingdom . 

IS9-2 

25*1 

169*3 

1567 

24*8 

147-6 

Total Brit. Em]>. . 
Foreign countries : 

162-1 

25*5 

171*0 

Bg^l^ 

118*0 

18*7 

137-2 

Egypt 

236*3 

37-4 

260*7 

Turkey 

111*0 

17*6 

71-8 

France 

77-4 

12*2 

88*3 

Austria-Hungary . 

69*2 

110 

73-0 

Turkey 

73*8 

11*6 

85*1 

Italy . 

49*0 

7*6 

67-3 

Austria-Hungary . 

22*3 

3-5 

23*8 

France ^ 

42*2 

6*7 

39-9 

Greece 

17*4 

2*7 

22*0 

Other foreign co . . 

84*5 

13-6 

98-6 

Other foreign CO. . 

43*7 

7-1 

51*9 

Total foreign 00. . 

473-9 

75-2 

487-8 

Total foreign co. . 

470*9 

74*5 

531-8 

Total 

630*6 

100*0 

635-4 

Total . 

633-0 

100*0 

• 702*8 


* Imports, credited to countries from which they were received directly ; expqirts to 
countries to which they were exported. . * 


POPULATION (aVIL) 



Mglea. 

1,000. 

Femalea. 

1,000. 

ToUi. 

Znc. %. 

No. of males per 
1,000 females. 

1881 

94-5 

91*1 

185,630 


1.037 

1891 

106*8 

102*4 

^,286, 

12*74 

1,042 

1901 

121*0 

115*9 

237,022 

13-25 

• 1.043 

1911 

139*2 

134-7 

*73.964 

15*60 

1.034 
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PopyiaHon aeeording to Diekieis (in thousand). — Niocksia, 8 z *5 (popii- 
latum per sq.m., 7 ^'^) i Lamaka, 297 (81-47^ ; Limassol, 46-1 (85-02) ; 
Vamagosta, 58-5 (71-64) ; Pathos. ( 67 'i) i KTOoni*. I 97 (80-3). 

BdSgiKmB^ 1911 (in thousands ). — Gieek and Orthodox Ghuroh, 2x4-5 
(78-24% of total); Muhammadan, 56*4(20-59*%); Maronite, 1-0; Romiui 
Catholic, 0-8 ; Gregorian, 0-55 ; Church<^ England, o- 39 ; Protestant, 0*12 ; 
Hebrew, 0-19. 

Itevenue and Expenditure. — ^Revenue: Av. 1897-1901, £203,000 (JET. 7 . 
1900, £215,300) ; av. 1902-6, £224,000 (H. r. 1906, £286,900) f AV. 1907-1 1, 
£306,300 (191 1» £3199500). • Contribution from Imperial Government, 
£48,000 (i9iif £50,000). Total, £354,300 (1911-12, £3699572)- Ex- 
penditure: Av. 1897-1901, £134,000 (jET.y. 1901, £135,800); av. 1902-6, 
£155,000 {H.Y. 1906, £182,000); av. 1907-11, £237,000 (H.Y. 1910, 
£251,500). Tribute to Turkey, £92,800. Total, £329,800 (19 11 -12, £328,05 5). 
In addition to the cash parent Turkey is entitled on demand to 4,166,220 
okes of salt (approximately 5,200 tons). ^ 

Public ddd. — Av. 1907-11, £287,000; 1912, £269,200. • 
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Note. — Certain general terms which are used as headings in this index, but not, 
as a rule,^ otiiers of the series, refer only to the British Isles. 


Abberley, 33. 

Abercromby, 303, 305. 
Aberdeen, 74, 85, 147, 258, 
294, 553, 562. 

Aberdeeni^re, 5, 158, 295, 
306. 

Abergavenny, 36, 116. 
Aberystwith, 179^ 253, 257. 
Achill Head, 124. 

Achill Island, 37. 

Adaxfts, Gyrus, 457. 
Adderbuiy, 187. 

Admiralty, 359. 

Aghla, Hmnt, 42. 
J^cultural Council, Wales, 

apiculture, 148, 190, 194, 
221, 249, 340, 366, 
564. 569. 

] : 


Board of, 319, 347. 
jtyriculture and Technical 
distinction. Department 
of, 319, 340, 346, 349, 
350. 


Agriculture, Board of, Ire- 
land, 349, 350. 
Agriculture, Board of, Scot- 
land, 319, 349. 

Aire, Rwer, 29, 178. 

Aire and Caldei Navigation, 
274. 

Alder, 104, 110. 

Alderley Edge, 179. 
Alder^^, 470, 476, 486, 

Alderney, Race of, 477. 
Aldershot, 30. 

Aldyn, Glen, 504. 

Alien Immigration Act, 333. 
Allen, Lou^, t3, 40. 

Allen, River, 178. 

Alpine type of man, 305, 
m, 309, 313, 315. 

Alston Moor, 177. 
Aluminium: Scotland, 432. 
Amathus, 539. 

Ambleside, 188. 

Amesbury, 31. 

Amiandos, 636. 

Andover, 258. 

AimleM|^ 34, 88, 169, 174, 
180, 309, 561, 568. 

Angot, 58. 

Annandale, 26. 

Antrim, 316 ; climate, 87 ; 

5,7,42; minerals, 
5^; ^pulation, 
,563. 



Antwerp, 267. * 

Apples, 151. 

Arabs, in Cyprus, 540; in 
Malta, 524, 626. 

Aran Islands, 39. 

Aran Mawddwy, 9. 
Arbutus, 119. 

Arden, Forest of, 302, 315, 
316. 

Ardennes, the, 305. 
Ardgour, 23. 

Ards Peninsula, 170. 

Arenig Fawr, 9. 

Argylkhire, 5, 23, 181, 294, 
15, 314, 562. 

Armagh, 15, 297, 563. 
Armorican folding, 8, 11, 13, 
18, 469. 

Armorican Peninsula, 470. 
Army, 360, 679, 580. 

Arran, Isle of, 6, 186. 
Arsenic, 176, 568. 

Arthur’s Seat, 25. 

Asbestos, 535, 583. 

Ash, 104, 106, 110. 
Ashbourne Act, 352. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouclie, 15. 
Ashdown Forest, 18. 
Athlone, 459. 

Athol, Duke of, 509. 

Atholl, 25. 

Athy, 276. 

Atlantic Fleet, 357. 
Atlantic Ocean, 1, 58, 125, 


Ballachulish, 23. 

BallycastJe, 186. 

Balmoral, 85. 

Baltic Sea: currents, 128, 
131 ; fisheries, 127 ; salin- 
ity, 134. 

Bamburgh, 29. 

Banbury, ^8. 

Banff, 147, 295, 562. 

Bangor-on-Dee, 35. 

Bank of England, 324. 

Bank of Ireland, 324. 

Bann, River, 40, 41, 170. 

Barents Sea, 126, 130, 131, 
135, 138, 139, 142. 

Barley : British Isles, 149, 
152, 158, 161, 163, 166, 
168, 170, 205, 224, 564; 
Cyprus, 534, 537, 582. 

Baxmouth, 257. 

Barnaul, 74. 

Barnet, 264. 

Barnsley, 545. 

Barnstaple, 367. 

Barony : Ireland, 458. 

Barrois, Dr. Charles, 469, 
472. 

Barrow, River, 39, 40, 276. 

Barrow - in - Furness, 268, 
545, 559. 

Barrows, 303. 

Barrulo Mts., 499. 

Bassenthwaite Lake, 28, 
117. 


127 ; temperature, 46, 131, Bath, 31, 64, 258, 367, 371, 
135. 545, 500. 

Auchnacraig, 22. Bauxite, 182, 568. 

Aushrim River, 41. Beans, 152, 564. 

Auk, Great, 119. Bear, in Great Britain, 114, 

Automobile Association, 300. 

279. Beaver, in Gt. Britain, 114. 

Avon, River (Bristol), 31, Bcddoe, 304, 306, 311. 

269. Bedford, 256, 285, 367, 545. 

Avon, River (Warwick- Bedfordshire, 89, 156, 167, 

shire), 33, 164. 281, 287, 306, 313, 315, 

Avon, River (Wiltshire), 31. , 558. • 

Avonmouth, 269, 368. UiBeech, 106, 110, 566. 

Axholme, Island of, 154, Beer, 207, 276. 

164. Beer Alston, 176. 

Ayr, 185, 294, 295, 553. Beinn-y-Phott, 500. 

Ayre, Point of, 503, 505. Belfast, 256, 267, 268, 270, 

Ayrshire 26, 151, 159, 562. 555, 571 ; communica- 

Azores : "climate, 50, 59. tions, 276, 506 ; industries. 


Baffin Bay, 48. 

Bagpipes, 440. 

Bagshot Beds, 153, 156. 
Bagshot SsRids, 3(?. 

Bw Lake, 35, 118. 


455 ; local government, 
^^gpuhktlon, 296, 313, 

Belfut Lough, 37, 42. 
Belgium^ geolomcal con- 
nexion with Gt. Britain, 3. 
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Bella Pais, 540. 

Beobecttla, 20. 

Benbradagtif 42. 

Ben Bulben, 87. 
Beoevenagh, 42. 

Ben Lawers, 111. 

Ben Nevis, 24, 70, 72, 79, 
85, 90. 

Ben Wyyis, 5. 

Berkeley Canal, 276. 
Berkshire, 281, 287, 558. 
Bermondsey, 377. 

Benrick, 258, 562. 

Berwyn Hills, 35. 

Bethesda, 9. 

Birch, 104, 110, 566; 
dwarf, 99. 

Birds, 116. 

Birkenhead, 254, 269, 282, 

545, 558. 

Biimingham, 32, 372, 545 ; 
canals, 273 ; education, 
396; industries, 33, 177, 
370; i>opulation, 282, 287, 
561 ; public health, 394 ; 
railways, 254, 256; rain- 
fall, 74 ; social conditions, 
403. 

Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions, 274. 

Biscay, Bay of, 1 ; fisheries, 
137, 138,145. 

Bishop lighthouse, 464. 
Blackad(mr, 68. 

Blackburn, 274, 546, 559. 
Bla^ Danes, 311, 505. 
Blackdown Hills, 17, 32. 
Black Mts., 35. 

Blackpool, 546, 559. 

Black Water, 181. 
Blackwater River, 12, 43. 
Blue John Mine, 177. 

Blyth, 267, 270, 571. 

Boar, wild, 300. 

Bodmin Moor, 176, 315. 
Bofin, Lough, 39. 
Bcttjgeragh^Mts., 37. 

Bolton, 546, 559. 

Booth, Sir Charles, 453. 
Bootle, 372, 546, 559. 
Borough Council, 373, 379. 
Borough Funds Act, 389. 
Borrowdale, 28. 

Borrowdale series, 7. 
Botallack, 175. 

Boulogne, 253, 267, 268. 
Bournemouth, 371,386, 546, 
559. • 

Bbvey Tracey, 182. 
Bowlmg, 274. 

Boy S(»uts, 396, 426. 
Bracken, 105. 

Bradda Head, 505. 
Bradford, 370, 372, 383, 

546, 561. 

Brandon, 310. 

Brandon Hill, 37. * 

Breadalbane Mts., 111. 
Brecknockshire, IQ, 36, 561. 
Brecon, 316, 


Brecon Beacons, 36. ' " « 

Brendon Hills, 176. 

Bride Hills, 503. v 

BridgAoorth, 33. 

Bridgwater, Duke of, 272. 

Bsidport, 16. • 

Britton, 371, 372, 546, 561. 

Brindley, James, <272. 

Briovenan series, 470. 

Bristol, 366^ 546; educa- 
tion, 396; industries, 177 ; 
popidation, 283, 286, 559 ; 
public health, 394; rail- 
ways, 254, 256; trade, 269, 
271, 370, 571. 

Bristol Channel, 88, 122, 
126, 136, 145. 

Britikh Columbia : settle- 
ment, 407. 

Brittany : geological con- 
nexion with Bruidi Isles, 
3,471; history, 488. 

Broad Street Station, 255. 

Broca, 304. 

Brodie, 58. 

Brora, 186. 

Broxboume, 270. 

Brundall, 77. 

Bryher Island, 465. 

Brythonic language : $ee 
Cymric. 

Buckinghamshire, 281, 287, 
302, 316, 558. 

Bufiavento, 530, 540. 

Building trade, 194, 338. 

Bulgham Bay, 505. 

Bundoran, 42. 

Bunter Beds, 153. 

Burghs of Barony, Scotland, 



Burmola, 525. 

Burnley, 274, 546, 559. 
Burton-on-Trent, 546, 560. 
Bury, 546, 559. 

Bustard, Great, 116. 

Bute, 295, 562. 
Buttermere, 28. 

Buxton, 29, 74, 89, 371. 

Cabbage, 151. 

Cabinet, the, 317, 324. 
Cachalot, 121. 

Gader Idris, 9. 

Caen, Law School of, 495, 
497. 

Caimsmore of Fleet, 7. 
Caithness: agriculture, 158 ; 
climate, 84; geology, 5, 
22: language, 314 ; pcmu- 
latim, 3lli^l6, 562. ^ 
Calais, 253, 267, 268. 
Calamme, 177. 

Caledonian Canal, 23|274. 
Caledonian JPorestf 103. 
Caledonian ^hray , 26, 255, 

Calf, the, 499, 506. 
Camberwell, 3f7. ■ 
Cambonib, 175f 
Cambrensis, GiralduS|<;114. 


Cambrian Railway, 257. 
Crabridge, 74, 367 


M7. 

Gambi 
156, 281 
Canada: 

Scotland, < 

Canals, 271. 

Cannock Chase, 315, 31(3. 
Gumon Stmet Station, 253. 
Cfmterbury^2B5,*813, 547, 
558. 

Cardiff, 145, 269, 378, 396, 

547. 561,571. 

Cardiganshire, 10, 561. 
Cardugton, 74. 

Carlingford, 6, 7, 37. 
Carlingford Lou^, 276. 
Carlde, 186, 255, 258, 285, 
547 * 

Carlcm, 297, 563. 
Carmarthen Bay, 36. • 
Carmarthendiire, 10, 36, 
561. 

Carnarvonshire, 9 , 180, 561, 
568. 

Camedd Dafydd, 35. 
Camedd Llewelyn, 9. • 

Carnegie, 345. 

Carob, 521, 533, 534. 537, 
58 ^ . ^ 

Carrantuohill, 12. 

Carried, Mount, 41. 

Carse : Itotland, 25. .. 

Carse of Gowrie, 159. 
Carteret, Helier de, 495. 
Carteret, Lord, 483. 
Carteret, Sir George de, 482. 
Carter Fell, 27. 

Casquet Rocks, 471, 487. 
Casuterides, 172, 467. 
Castlebar, 6. 

Castle Comet, 488, 491, 492, 
496. 

Castletown, 500, 601, 506. 
Catalan B^, 512. 

Caterina Comaro, Que^, 
541. 

Cattle, 225; Channel Is- 
lands, 160, 480, 486, 494 ; 
Eimland, 155, 160, 161, 
5^; Irelftid, 169, 170; 
Scotland, 158, 159. 

Cattle, wild, 114. 

Cavan, 7,38, 297,563. 

Celtic language, 298, 302, 
306, 31^14. 

Census of Production, 190, 
211, 219, 337. 

Central Welsh Intennediate 
Education Board, 345. 
Cephalic index, 303. 
Ghadwell Heath, 264. 
Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, 444. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
321. 

Channel Fleet, 356. 

Channel Idands, 469, andaee 
'separate ielamde, 

Ghi^elry, 409. 
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Channg Gross Station, 253. ’ 
Charles II, ilk Jersey, 482. I 
Ghathani^547. 

Ghaus^, Iks, 476. 

Gheddu cheem, 168. 
Gheesemaking, 168. 
Ghehnsford, 547. 
Gheltenham, 89, 258, 371. 
Ghemical trader 212, 217i 
244, 250,*569,«74. 
Chepstow, 36. 

Cherbourg, 268, 487. 
Ghediire: agriculture, 151, 
1^, 160, 1^ ; climate, 88 ; 
geok«^,15; minerals, 179, 
l88, o68 j population, 281, 
286, 287, 292 , 558 ; Tcj^ta- 
tion, 109. • 

Cheshire lines, 256. 
Gheshunt, 167. 

Chesfbr, 254, 285, 547, 558. 
Cheviot Hills, 11, 27, 185. 
Chief Constable, 382. 
Children Aet, 334, 341. 
Chiltern Hills, 17, 18, 165. 
Church Schools, 344, 424. 
•Churchwarden, 413. 

Cider, 168. 

Cinei^tograph, 397. 
Citta^ec^ia, 523, 524i 
City of London, 376, 377. 
Civil Service, 317, 320, 352, 
579. • 

Civil Service'Gommissioners, 
320, 352. 

Claclunannan, 186, 294, 

295,562. 

Clacton, 64. 

Clare, 13, 171, 297, 350, 563. 
Clazby, 188. 

Clay Head, 505. 

Glee Hills, 89. 

Cleveland district, 102, 108, 
173, 187, 270. 

Ckveland Hills, 16, 17, 29. 
Clew Bay, 37, 45. 

Climate, 56, 64, 70, 149. 
Clonmel, 459, 555. 

Close, Maxwell, 38. 

Clwyd, Vale oL 34. 

Cl^ae, River, 26, 274, 309, 

Clyde, Firth of, 2, 26, 87, 
139. 

Coal, 11, 26, 182, 231, 232, 
249 , 251, 272, 286, 368, 
567, 576. 

Coalbrookdale, 184. 

Coa^t erosion, 29. 
Colchester, 285. 

Coleraine, 256. 

Coll Island, 23. 

Colonsay, 5. ^ 

Combe : Devonshire, 32. 
Combe Martin, 176. 
Gomera^ Mts., 13, 43. 
Gomino Island, 518. 
Commissioners of Inland 
Navigation, Ireland, 276. 


CAnumsnoners of Supply, 
Scotland, 440. 

CAnmission of the Peace, 
379, 417. 

Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, 325. * 

Gompubon^ Service, 364. 
Conciliation Boards, 337. 
Congested Districts Board, 
171, 319, 349. 

Goniston Water, 28. 
Connah’s Quay, 35. 
C^i^v^t^86, 296, 297, 

Connemara, 3, 6, 13, 37. 
Continental Shelf, 1, 122. 
Conway, 35. 

Conway, River, 311. 
Goolinllills, 22. 

Co-operation : Scotland, 

439. 

Copper : Britisli Isles, 172, 
175, 176, 180, 181, 568; 

§ ^prus, 535, 539 ; Isle of 
an, 507. 

Corbett, Julian, 360. 
Gorbi5re, the, 471. 

Cork, 296, 555. 

^/ork. County, 3, 12, 37, 96, 
170, 171, 296, 350, 459, 563. 
Cornah, Glen, 504. 

Com Laws, repeal of, 456. 
Cornwall, 153 : agriculture, 
151, 168; climate, 72, 
82 ; fauna, 119 ; fish, 
139, 144; geology, 3, 14, 
32, 464; hmguagc, 307, 
314 ; mining, 172, 174, 
181, 188, 568 ; population, 
281, 287, 301, 302, 558; 
railways, 254. 

C-orrib, Lough, 39. 

Cotentin, the, 471, 477, 
489. 

Cotswold Hills, 15, 17, 31, 
89, 165. 

Cotton : Cyprus, 532, 582 ; 
Malta, 522, 528, 581. 
Cotton industry, 206, 215, 
219, 238, 250, 573, 576. 
Coumshingaun, 43. 

County Borough, 343, 373. 
County Council, England, 
329, 414; Ireland, 458, 
461, 462 ; Scotland, 440. 
County Nursing Association. 
423. 

Court Leet, 411. 
Coutances: connexion with 
Chaimel Islands, 484, 492 
Coventry, 547, 561. 
Graigmore, 181. 

Crewe, 255, 369, 547. 
Grifid, Mount, 7. 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, 
332. 

Crinan Canal, 275. 

Croagh Patvick, 6« 
Groftera’ Comxnusion, 319. 
351. 


vlfOghan-Kinsheli^ 181. 
Cromarty, 296. tSW. 
Cromarty Firth, 5. 

Cronk ny Arrey Lhaa, 
600, 605. 

Crossfell, 90, 103, 161. 
>o^dDn, 252, 264, 394, 

>ummock Water, 28. 

Guilin Hills : see Coolin 
Hills. 

iJumberland, 27 ; language, 
312; minerals, 172, 177, 
185, 188, 568 : population, 
281, 287, 306, 5%; railr 
ways, 256. 

:3urie, Madame, 176. 

ZJurlew Hills, 38. 
lurragh, 503. 

Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, 325. 

'wm Risen, 180. 

:;ycle trade, 234, 236. 
Cymric language, 306, 308. 
;3yprus, 530, 582. 

!>yprus Gymnasium, 544. 

Dairy-farming, 156, 159, 
164, 167, 168, 171, 566. 
Dairy produce, 206, 225, 


Dalradian series, 5. 

Danes, 305, 309. 

Darlii^ton, 391. 

[lartmoor, 14, 32, 83, 315. 
Davis Strait, 128. 

Davis, W. M., 31. 

Dean, Forest of, 36, 89, 177, 
183, 186, 302, 315, 316. 
DeaUi duties, 326. 

Dee, River, 33, 35, 85, 88, 
158, 311. 

Deer, fallow, 115 ; red, 115 ; 
roc, 115. 

Defence, 356, 580. 
Denbighshire, 10, 34, 35, 
180, 184, 316, 561. 

Deniker, 209, 307. 

Derby, 256, 285, 547. 
Derbyshire, agriculture, 164; 
geology, 11 ; minerals, 
172, 177, 184, 187, 668 ; 
population, 281, 285, 287, 
2^, 558. 

Derg, Lough, 39. 

Derry ; jee Londonderry. 
Derwent River, 178. 
flerwent Valley, 28. • 

Derwentwater, 28, 117. 
Development Commission, 
322, 

Devil’s Glen, 41. 

Devon Great Consols mine, 
176. 

Devonport, 283, 558. 
Devoqpbiro : agriculture, 

168 ; climate, 64, 72, ^ ; 
fauna, 119, 139 ; geology, 
3, 14, 17, 32 ; minerals, 
174,176,182; population. 
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281, 287, 801, 568; raU- 
ways, 254. 

Dewsbuzv, 391. 

Dkoo, Oim, 504. 

Dhoo, Biver, 489. 

Dhoon, 500. 

Dieppe, 267, 288. 

IMiigle Promontory, 12, 37. 
Diaeaaes of Animals Act ,348. 
Disruption of 1843, 443. 
District Council, 414, 431 ; 
Ireland, 458. 

Dotjder, River, 40, 181. 
D<mer Bank, 139. 

Dolmath mine, 175. 
DolgeUy, 173, 180. 

Dolphin, 121. 

Don, River, 85, 158. 
Doncaster, 256, 285. . 
Donegal, 23, 297, 350 ; 
climat^ 86 ; cultivation, 
171; flora, 96; geolc^, 
1, 5, 42; language, 314; 
mountains, 37 ; popula- 
tion, 312, 315, 563. 
Donegal (town), 42. 

Don^al Bay, 13, 45. 
Dorsetshire, 16, 96, 165, 
168, 258, 281, 287, 558. 
Douglas, 500, 503, 505, 506. 
Douglas Head, 505. 

Dover, 127, 182, 253, 267, 
357, 571. 

Dover, Straits of, 2, 30, 46, 
132. 

Down, Co., 7, 87, 170, 
296, 297, 563. 

Downs, the, 18, 165, 167, 
301, 310, 315. 

Downs, North, 89, 165, 361. 
Downs, South, 165. 
'Drift-net fishing, 142. 
Drogheda, 296, 459, 555. 
Dublin, 37, 41, 267, 270, 
339, 555 ; conununica- 
tions, 268, 276, 508 ; 

local government, 459 ; 
population, 296, 453 ; rail- 
ways, 258 ; rainfall, 74. 
Dublin, Co., 86, 297, 563. 
Dublin and South-Eastern 
Railway, 258. 

Dumbarton, 25, 185, 294, 
295, 553, 562. 

Dumfries, 15, 294, 295, 553, 
562. 

Dundalk, 171, 296. 

Dundalk Bay, 37. * 

Dundee, 294, 431, 553. 
Dungarvan, 37. 

Dunkeld, 25. 

Dunkirk, 268. 

Dunlop, Dr. A., 473, 480. 
Durham, 11 ; agriculture, 
161 ; geology, 14, 28 ; 
minerals, 174, 172» 185, 
188,568; population, 281, 
287, 559; railways, 251, 
256. • 

Durham (city), 28, 547. 


Eagle, golden, 116. 
Eastbourne, 371, 386, 548, 
561.. • 

East fiam, 394. 

East l^nehouse, 283.* 
Eck, Loch, 117. 

Ecr^ou, the, 4761 
Eden, River, 161. 

Eden Vall^, 28, 89. 

Edge Hill, 33. 

Edgware, 264. 

E^buigh, 26, 77, 78, 258, 
345 403 553 

188, 294, 

295, S&. 

Education, 318, 340, 343, 
387, 389, 396, 423. 
Education Act, 386, 396, 
425. 

Education, Board of, 331, 
344, 353, 387, 386. 
Education Department, 
Scotland, 402. 

Eigg, Isle of, 6, 22. 
EilVLoch, 23. 

Elgee, F., 108. 

El^n, 258, 295, 553, 

Elizabeth Castle, Jersey, 
482, 482. 

Ely, 162. 

Ely, Isle of, 281, 287, 558. 
Emigration, 314, 448, 450, 
578, 

Ei^loyers’ Liability Acts, 
Enfi^d,264. 

England: agriculture, 160, 
^, 347,^,564; agri- 
cultural labour, 412, 426 ; 
climate, 46, 62, 70, 133, 
148 ; communications, 273, 
371 ; crime, 398, 416 ; 
education, 318, 387, 389, 
396,423; faima, 113, 115 ; 
finance, 579 ; games, 395 ; 
geology, 7, 14, 16, 27, 98 ; 
land tenure, 154, 351 ; 
language, 307, 313, 314; 
local government, 373, 
414 ; manufactures, 368, 
569 ; minerals, 172, 567 ; 
population, 148, 280, 300, 
308, 315, 367, 406, 409, 
447, 557 ; public health, 
387, 394, 4^; railw^s, 
251, 253, 260, 372, 570; 
^sial habits, 397, 426; 
religion, 418 ; towns, 345, 
366, 393 ; tran^rt, 252 ; 
vegetation, 93, 98. 

English Channel. 54, 122, 
m, 129, 133: fisheries, 
126, 136, 139, 141, 145. 
Enkomi, 538. 

Enniacorihy, 40. 

Erne, l^ugh, 39, 117. 
Errigal, Mount, 42. 

Erse Umguage, 312. 


Essex, 19, 96, 106, 151, 166, 
281,287,559. 

Estates Comntission, 319, 
352. 

Europa Flats, 513. 

Euston Station, 255. 
Evagoras of Salamis, 539. 
Evesham, 156, 164. 

Ewes, River, 27. 

Exchequei^ and Audit De- 
partment, 620, 324. 

Exeter, 285, 548, 558. 
Exmoor, 63. 

Explosives Acts, 334, 339. 
Exports, 191, 572. 
Extradition Act, 333. 

Factory Acts, 334, 339. 
Faeroe Banks, 126, 137, 145. 
Faeroe Islands, 1, 50, 7t, 
124,267. 

Falkirk, 274, 553. • 

Falmouth, 

Fama^^a, 531, 533, 536, 

Farewell, Cape, 48. 

Fawler, 187. 

Fenchurch Street Station,# 
256. 

Fens, the: agriculture 152, 
162; climate, 72, 84; 
drainage, 29, 163, 276; 
fauna, 118 ; population, 
290,30^315. 

Ferdinand of Castile, 514. 
Fermazmgh, 297^ 563. 
Ffestiniog, 9. 

Fifeshire, 181, 186, 294, 
295, 306, 438, 562. 

Filey, 29. 

Finance Act, 329. 

Fish, 117; migration of, 
140. 

Fisheries : British Isles, 

124, 126, 135, 144, 194, 
207, 221, 349, 507, 566; 
Cyprus, 536 ; Isle of Man, 
507 ; Malta, 522 ; Scilly 
Idands, 467. 

Fishery Board : Scotland, 
319, 349. 

Fishguard,^67, 268. 

Flax: British Isles, 170, 
206, 210, 241, 565 ; Cyprus 
532. 

Fleetwood, 145, 147, 267, 
268, 508. 

Flemings, 313. 

Flintdmre, 180, 184, 561, 
568. 

Floriana, 525. 

Flower growing : Channel 
Islands, 478, 494; Scilly 
Islands. 466. 

Fluorite, 177. 

Flushing, 267, 268. 

Fog, 80. 

FoULOStone, 253, 267. 

Food and Drugs Acts, 342. 
Forbes, E., 93, 95, 97. 
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Forbes, Lough, 39. 

Forests, 102. 168, 300, 310, 
606. * 

Forfar, 653. 

Foifardiire, 156, 294, 295, 
562. 

Forth, Firth of, 2, 138, 186, 
274. 311. 

Forth-, Mts. of, 41. 

Forth, Biw, 2St 

Forth ana Glj^e Naviga- 
tion, 274. 

Fort William, 23, 74, 90. 

Foula Island, 21. 

Foxdale, 180, 600, 507. 

Foyers, 432. 

Foyle, Lough, 37, 42. 

France: fiAeTie^l27; lan- 
guage, 307. ^ 

Aaserburgh, 147, 294. 

Free Church, Scotland, 443. 

Frodfligham, 187. 

Fruit-growing: British Isles, 
160, 156, 169, 162, 164, 
167, 228,* 565 ; Channel 
Islands, 478, 486, 494; 
Cyprus, 534; Malta, 522. 

•Fufptive Offenders Act, 333. 

Furness Railway, 256, 268. 

Fyldg, 164. 

e • 

Gaelic language, 306, 308, 
309, 312, 314. 

Gainsborough, 286. 

Galashiels, 294. 

GaUoway, 122, 307, 308. 

Gallow^, MuU of, 7. 

Galtyms.,12. 

Galway, 39, 96, 126, 171, 
268, &7, 663. 

Galway Bay, 37, 39, 45. 

Garra^an, Mount, 500. 

Garry River, 24. 

Garston, 268. 

Gateshead, 458, 559. 

Geology, 1, 4, 98, 122, 300. 

Gennany : affinity of fauna 
with that of British Isles, 
119. 

Ghent, 267. 

Giants’ Causeway, 6. 

Gibraltar, 511, 527, 580. 

Gibraltar, Strait of, 129, 
617. 

Glamorganshire, 78, 285, 


abn Mora, 23, 23, 103, lOS. 

Glen Veij[h, 5. 

Glbbigenna, 126. % 

Gloucester, 33, 256, 276, 
285, 548, 559. 

Gloitcesterahire, 17, 168, 
177, 1821, 281, 287, 315, 
S 60 ,B^ 

Glyders, the, 35. 

Godaiming, 271. 

Goidelic language; , see 
Gaelic. 

Gold, 172, 179, 181, 668. 

Goole, 256, 267, 268, 270, 
274. 

Goschen, Lord, 388. 

Gower Peninsula, 31B, 314. 

Goao Island, 518, 519, 581. 

Grammar Schools, 4^. 

Grampian Hills, 5, 24, 
314. 

Grampus, 121. 

Grand Canal (Ireland), 276. 

Grand Harbour, 523. 

Grand Junction Canal, 274. 

Grand Trunk Canal, 272. 

Grangemouth, 274. 

Grantham, 256, 285. 

Graphite, 188. 

Grasses, 106. 

Groat Central Railway, 254, 
258, 268. 

Great Eastern Railway, 256, 
258, 268. 

Great Glen, 5, 24. 

Great Northern Railway, 
256, 258. 

Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland), 258. 

Great North of Scotland 
Railway, 258. 

Great Ormes Head, 34. 

Great Southern and Wes- 
tern BUiilway, 258. 

Great Western Railway, 
253, 254, 258, 268. 

Greeks, in Malta, 526. 

Greenland, 96, 125, 128. 

Greenock, 554. 

Greenore, 267, 268. 

Greenwich, 68, 77, 78. 

Gregory, J. W., 24. 

Grimsby, 147, 267, 268, 270, 
368, 548, 560, 571. 

Grouse, 113, 116. 


trade, 493, 495; vegeta- 
tion, 478. ' ’ 

luildford, 285. 

Gulf Stream, 48, 64, 86, 
128, 133, 134. ’ 

Guy de Lusignan, 540. 
Gwmbarra Mver, 51. 
Gwynfynydd, 180. 
jwyniad, 118. 

Gypsum, 536, 567, 583. 

Haddington, 158, 294, 295, 
562. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 27. 
Haematite, 180, 507. 
Haldane, Lord, 360. 

HaUfax, 391, 548, 561. 
Haltwhistle, 27. 

Hamburg, 267. 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian, 
359. 

Hamp^re, 19, 20, 96, 165, 
281,287,559. 

Hamster, 120. 

Hardware manufacture, 
212, 234, 574. 

Hare, mountain, 115, 119. 
Harland and Wolff, 456. 
Harlech, 9. 

Harptrec, 177. 

Harris, 20. 

Harrison, Park, 306. 
Harrogate, 371. 

Hart Fell, 26. 

Harting, J. E., 114. 

Harting Combe, 19. 
Hartlepool, 267. 

Harwich, 258, 267, 268. 
Hastings, 253, 548, 661. 
Hastings Sand, 30. 

Havre, 267, 268. 
Haweswater, 117. 

Hawick, 27, 294. 

Hebrides, the, 1, 20, 437 ; 
climate, 85 ; fauna, 121 ; 
flora, 96; geology, 4, 6, 
7, 22; language, 314; 
population, 311, 315. 
Helvick Head, 12. 

Hemp, 206, 210, 217, 238, 
242. 

Hereford, 258, 270, 285, 
548. 

Herefordshire, 33 ; agricul- 
ture, 165, 108; climate. 


287, 293, 312, 314, 316, Gruchy, G. F. B. de, 481. 88; geology, 10; popula- 

561, 568. Guardians, Board of, 378, Jion, 281,^87, 200, 316, 

GlatBow, 26, 207, 209, 270, 882,413,410,401. . 

274,403,554; communica- Guerns^, 487 : agriculture, Herm, 476, 487, 496. 
tions, 506 ; local govern- 167, 494, 564 : communi- Hertfordshire, 166, 281, 
ment, 441 ; population, cations, 268, 497 ; ethno- 287, 290, 559. 

294; railways, 1^8 ; trade logy, 480; climate, 477 ; Heysham, 267, 268, 506. 
171,571. defence, 491 ; fauna, 479; Hiaes, trade in, 206, 573. 

Glasgow and SouthrWestern geology, 469, 472, 474. Highland Railway, 258. 
Railway, 26, 275. 487 ; government, 489. Highway boards, 413. 

Glas^w, Paisl^, and John- 496 ; harbours, 488, 494 ; High^«ys Act, 279. 
stone Canal, 275. history, 488; hydrwaphy, H^h Wycombe, 369. 

Glass manufacture, 247. 477 ; language, 49{; popu- Hindhead. 18. 

Glencoe, 23. lation,2w, 495; products. Holbom, 376. 

Glendalough, 41. 478, 494 ; r^igion, 4r“ - Holbom Viaduct, 253. 
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HoMemesB, 169. 
H<dlaiid,*a81. 

Holwdl, 167. 

Holyhead, 267, 268. 

Holy Vale, 466. 

Home Office, 191, 331, 387 
388. 

Home Secretaiy, 331. 

Hook of Holland, 268. 
Hoopoe, 116. 

Hops, 150, 164, 168, 566. 
Hornsqr* 384. 

162, 163, 225, 228, 

House of Commons, 317, 
321. 

House of K^s, Isle of Man, 
SOdm 

House of Lords. 317. 
Hous^, 393, ^0. 

Housing and Town-planning 
Act73l2, 388. 

Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, 342, 376. 
Hove, 372. 

Hoy Island, 22. 
Huddersfield, 458, 561. 
Hugh Town, 465. 

Hdn, 147, 267, 269, 271, 
283, 386, 394, 548, 561, 
571. 

Humber, RiFer, 29, 162, 
269, 271, 273, 274, 311. 
Hundred, 406. 

Hunt, Robert, 174. 

Hunter’s Tryst, 406. 
Huntingdonshire, 89, 164, 
281, ^7, 559. 

Hurd’s Deep, 476. 
Huskisson’s Act, 455. 
Hythe, 30. 


Iceland, 125, 267 ; climate, 
59,70,134; currents, 128, 
130; fisheries, 137, 145; 
flora, 96. 

Icelandic Banks, 126, 137. 

Idaliah, 539. 

Immigration, 314, 578. 

Lnmingham, 268, 270. 

Inerts: Briti^ Isles, 191, 

Income Tax, 326, 579. 

India: communication with 
England, 526. 

Indian Civil Servi&, 354. 

industrial Council, 337. * 

Ingleton, 185. 

Inhabited House Duty, 326. 

Inland Revenue Dept., 325. 

Inq»ect6r of Nuisances, 382. 

Inspector of Poor: Scot- 
land, 401. 

Intermediate Board : Ire- 
land, 346. • 

Inverary, 181. 

Inverness, 258, 295, 554. 

InvemesB^ire, ^82, 295, 
432, 562. 


Iona Island, 23. 

Ipswich, 285, 560. 
Irelaiirl,!; agriculture, 156, 
169, 220,^, 454, 456, 
564 ; agncultural labour, 
452 ; ancient oonn^on 
with Great Britain, 115, 
120; birth-rAe, 448; 
cattle, 160; climate, 64, 
79, 82, 85, 149, 170; 
conpnunications, 275, 278 ; 
crops, 223 ; death-rate, 
44o; economic conditions, 
447 ; education, 343, 345, 
452; exports, 171; fauna, 
113, 115, 119, 121; fish, 
139, 145, 146; fisheries, 
126, 137, 143, 350: geo- 
1^, 8, 4, 7. 12. 37, 

98 ; government, 319, 331, 
3^ ; industries, 455, 457, 
560; land settlement, 160, 
351 ; language, 307, 314 ; 
live stock, 225, 455 ; local 
government, 340, 343, 

458; minerals, 174, 181, 
183, 186 ; mountains, 37 ; 
population, 148, 280, 296, 
301, 302, 307, 311, 312, 
316, 350, 447, 453, 557, 
563; ports, 267, 270; 
railways, 253, 256, 258, 
260, 448, 456, 570; rain- 
fall, 70, 72 ; religion, 454, 
564; rivers, 39, 43, 276; 
towns, 555; trade, 455; 
vegetation, 95. 

Ireland, Chi^ Secretary for, 
339 

Irish Elk, 506. 

Irish Labourers’ Housing 
Acts, 341, 343. 

Irish Land Commission, 
319. 

Irish Office, 331. 

Irish Seaj circulation, 133; 
deposits, 2, 34, 125; depth, 
115, 122; fisheries, 126, 
136, 139, 145 ; isotherms, 
64; salinity, 134; tem- 
perature, 131 ; tides, 127. 
Iron: Cimrus, 539; Eng- 
land, 173, 177, 186, 567 ; 
Ireland, 182, 567; Scot- 
land, 432, 567. 

Iron and steel industry, 
208, 209, 212, 231, 233, 
249, 368, 569, 576. 
iToiibridge, 33. 

Irthing, Vale of, 27. 

Islay, 5, 23. 

Idin^n, 376. 

Isola, 525. • 


472, 474; 


483; hi8tofy, i81; hydio- 
grrahy, 477 f industries. 


railuuys, 253 

484, 489; trade, 485; 

vegetation, 478. , 

Je^ou, 476, 487^496. 
Jews, in ESj^^ana, 313. 
Jones, Moms, 302. 

Jukes, J. B., 43. 

Jura, 23. 

Jute, 208, 210, 216, 238, 
242, 431. 

Jutland, 305, 311. 


Jersey : agriculture, 486, 
151, 564; climate, 477; 
defenqe, 484,e491 ; educa- 
tion,^; ethnology, 480 ; 
fauna, 479 ; geology, 469, 


Kantaia, 540. * 

Karpas Promontory, 530. 
Kendall, Prof. P. F., 184. 
Kensington, 371, 377. 

Kent : a^^culture, 151, 
167 ; flora, 99 ; geology, 
17 ; minerals, 568 ; popu- 
lation, 281, 287, 292, W, 
316, 559 ; railways, 253. • 
Kerry, 37, 297, Sm); agri- 
culture, 151 ; climatjp, 86 ; 
floia, 96; geology, 13, 
43; language, 314 ; popu- 
lation, 312^315, 563. 
Kerynia,B536. 

Kerynian Mts., 530. 
Kesteven, 281, 560. 
Keswick, 28, 188. 

Kew 64 74 
Kil(hire,’l71, 297, 563. 
Kildonan, River, 181. 
Killaloe, 39. 

Killarn^, 39, 70, 86. 

Killary Harbour, 37. 
Kilkeiw, 40, 171, 297, 459, 
555, 5w. 

Kimmeridge Clay, 164. 
Kincardine, 295, 562. • 
Kingfisher, 116. 

King’s County, 297, 563. 
Kingseourt, 15. 

King’s Crom Station, 256. 
King’s Lyim, 271. 

King’s Mount, 181. 

Kingston, 264. 

Kinfochleven, 432. 

Kinross, 294, 295, 562. 
Kintyre, 5, 26. 

Kirk, the : Scotland, 443. 
Kirkcaldy, 554. 
Kirkcudbright. 295, 562. 
Kirkintillomi, 274. 

Kirkwall, 85. 

Kiti, 640. 

Kition, ^9. 

Knights ’ Of St. John; 521, 
524; 526, 528. 

Knockmealdown Mts., 12, 
37. 

Knox, John, 443. 

Knudm, 132. 
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Xolotn, 540. 

KylevAkin, 22. 

Kyraiia, 540$ 584. 

Labour, 336. 

Labour Exchanges, 318, 337, 
396. 

Labrador : currents, 129, 
130. 

Lace: Ei^land, JS38 ; Ire- 
land, 45^ Malto, 522. 
Lagan, River, 16, 276. 

Lake District, 2, 8, 28, 70, 
72, 87, 161. 

La Unea, 516. 
Lammermuir Hills, 7. 
Lanarkshire, 181, 185, 294, 

295.562. 

Ifflicaahire : flcriculture, 

t51, 160, 164; climate, 
87 ; communications, 274 ; 
fish^es,143; geology,28; 
manufactures, 369, 370 ; 
minerals, 184, 186, 188, 
568; population, 286, 287, 
290, SS, 312, 559; rail- 
ways, 256. 

aLanca^re and Yorkshire 
Railway, 256, 267, 268. 
Lancaster, 285, 548. 

Land Act%: Ireland, ^49, 
351. 

Land Commission: Ireland, 
348, 351. ^ 

Land Court, 319, %1. 
Land’s End, 175, 464. 

Land tax, 326. 

Land tenure, 153. 

Land war, Ireland, 457. 
Langness Promontory, 501. 
Languages, 307, 314. 
Langue d’Oil, 485. 

Larnaka, 530, 535, 536, 584. 
Larne, 256, 267. 

La Vallette, &2A. 

Lax^, 180, 500, 507. 
Lag^ Glen, 504. 

Lea, River, 167, 270, 271, 
274. 

Load, 172, 175, 177, 179, 
181, 231, 507, 567. 
Leadhills, 181.« 
Leamington, 371. 

Leane, Lough, 39. 

Leather trade, 217, 244, 
245, 250, 569, 574. 
Ledbury, 33. 

Lee, River, 43. 

Leeds, 252, 256, 274, 283, 
370, 391, 394, 396, 548, 
561. 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
-274. 

Leicester, 254, 256. 274, 283, 
286, 369, 391, R94, 549, 

559.563. 

Leicestershire, 15, 164, 184, 
187, 281, 285, 287, 559, 568. 
Leinster, 8, 13, 37, 181, 186, 


Ldinstir Catain, 39, 41. 

Leith, 74, 267, 270, 554, 571. 

Lesth HiU, 18. 

lioitrim, 6, 297, 563. ^ 

Le Marched, Sir Jasper, 
52& 

Lenham beds, 19. 

Letchwortb, 265. 

Leven, Loch, 23. 

Lewis, F. S., 100, 108, 110. 

Licensing Acts, 334. 

Liff^, River, 40, 41. * 

Lignite, 182, 568. 

Limassol, 531, 534, 536, 540, 

Limerick, 13, 171, 296, 312, 
316, 459, 555, 563. 

Lincoln, 17, 285, 367, 549, 
560. 

Lincoln Heath, 163. 

Lincolnshire, 281 ; agricul- 
ture, 159, 162, 163; cli- 
mate, 84; flora, 96; 
geology, 29 ; minerals, 185, 
187; population, 281, 287, 
316, 560 ; railways, 256. 

Lincoln Wolds, 162, 163. 

Lindsey, 281, 560. 

Line-fishing, 142. 

Linen industry, 216, 238, 
241, 455, 457, 577. 

Linlithgow, 186, 188, 204, 
295, 562, 568. 

Linnhe, Loch, 23, 24. 

Liverpool, 266, 260, 367, 
372,549; education, 396 ; 
local government, 391 ; 
population, 282, 559 ; 

public health, 394; rail- 
ways, 256; rainfall, 74; 
social conditions, 403 ; 
trade, 171, 271, 370, 571 ; 
water-supply, 35. 

Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, 252. 

Liverpool Street Station, 
256. 

Lizard Head, 31. 

Llanberis, 9. 

Llaiidilo ^ries, 8. 

Llangollen, 35. 

Llanidloes, 179. 

Ll^n Peninsula, 88. 

Local government, 283, 340. 

Local Government Act, 375, 
414. 

Local Govemmont Board: 


319, 402. 

Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 4S8. 460. 

Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 401. 

Lochaber, 432. 

Lochmaben, 117. 

Lochy, Locm 23. 

Locust; G 3 ^ru 8 , SB5. 
Locust tree: sssCarob. 


Lomond, Loch, 25, 117. 
London, 30, 147, 366, 271, 
310, 366, 549; boroughs, 
281, 381; climate, 4fl| 
62, 78, 81 ; communica- 
tions, 274, 371 ; county, 
281, 376, 381; geology, 
20 ; local government, 
373,376,379; population, 
282. 287, 398, public 
h^th, 304 ; railways, 253, 
260, 264; social conditions, 
403; trade, 269, 571. 
London and North-Western 
Railway, 255, 258, 268. 
London and South- Western 
Railway, 253, 258, 268. 
London Basin, 17, 19, 30. 
London Bridge Station, 253. 
London, Breton, and 
South Coast Railway, ^$3, 
268. 

London Clay, 152, 166. 
London County Council, 
376, 381, 382, 390. 
Londonderry, 6, 256, 297, 
563, 568. 

Londonderry (town), 267t 
296, 459, 

London Pride, 119. 

London, Tilbury, and South- 
end Railway, 256. 
Longford, 297, 563. 
Longmynd, the, 33. 
I^ng-snore fishing, 143. 
Lord Mayor, 378. 

Lome, Firth of, 5, 23. 
Lothians, 154, 158, 159, 
306, 431, 433. 

I^uth, 86, 171, 297, 563. 
Lowestoft, 147. 

Lucerne, 150. 

Ludlow, 34. 

Liignaquilla, 9. 

Lunacy Boards, 340, 442. 
Lydekker, 120. 

Lyme Reg^, 367. 

Lyonnesse, 464. 

McAdam, 278. 

Macclesfield, 391. 
MacGillicuddy’s Reeks, 12. 
Machinery, &3, 235, 250, 
574. 

Mackinder, H. J., 26. 
Maidenhead, 72, 78. 
Maidstone, 167, 285, 549. 
Maize, 205, 573. 

Malta, 513, 516, 581. * 

Malvern Hills, 33, 89. 

Man, Isle of, 122, 498; 
agriculture, 506, 564 ; cli- 
mate, 87, 505 ; communi- 
cations, 268, 508 ; educap 
tion, 510; fauna, 606; 
floraj506; geology, 8, 498, 
500 r government, 506 ; 
history, 508 ; industries, 
506; language, 314, 506 ; 


r,667 ; 
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mountoiiis, 400; popula- 
tion, 280, 000: raihms, 
258, 608; reli^on, 610; 
riTors, 490 ; Bocial condi- 
tions, 607. 

ManchaBter, 370, 372, 530 ; 
communications, 272; edu- 
catioiiu396; local MYem- 
ment,381; population, 282, 
304, 806, 6»; public 
health, 884 ; railways, 
256 ; shipp^, 260, 571 ; 
social conditions, 403. 

Manchester Ship Canal, 370. 

Manganese, 173, 176, 568. 

M^olds, 160, 152, 224, 

Manm, 407, 400. 

Manorhamilton, 6. 

Manorial Court, 412. 

Manufactures, 229, 240, 

247, 569. 

Marches, the, 38, 88. 

Market gardening, 156, 167, 
436. 

Market towns, 284, 286, 
405. 

Marr, Dr. J. E., 101. 

Marviebone Station, 254. 

Mask, Lough, 39. 

Matlock, 371. 

Maughold Head, 506. 

Mawddach, RiYer, 35. 

S^o, 6, 37, 171, 296, 297, 

Mayor, 379. 

Mayo-Smith, Prof., 450. 

Meath, 86, 171, 297, 563. 

Meat trade, 205, 225, 573. 

Medical Charities Acts, 341, 
343. 

Medical Officer of Health, 
371, 382. 

Mediterranean race, 298, 
299, 307, 314, 315. 

Mediterranean Sea, 128, 
130, 139, 526 ; naYal 
defence, 3^, 527. 

Medway, BiYer, 168, 274. 

Melliha, 524. 

Melliha Bay, 518. 

Mendip HiUs, 14, 72, 89, 94, 
177. 

Mental DeOciency Act, 441. 

Mercia, 311, 427. 

Merionethshire, 9, 179, 561, 
568. 

litoM^,^^BiYer, 269, 272^ 

MersthiTO, 30. 

Merthyr n^dffi, 549, 561. 

Mesaoria, BiYer, 531, 535. 

Methodism, 417, 482. 

Metropolitan Asylums 
Boara, 378. 

Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cils, $81, 881. « 

Metropolitan Police, 333. 

Metropolitan Watgr Board, 
878« 


Meadco,Gulf of,128.^^ ^ 

Mwer, Kuno, 307, 306. 
Mid^ertnroi:^, 187, 267, 
270,^, 661, 671. 
Middlesex, 167, 287, 560. . 
Midland Gate, 87. « 

Midland Groat Western 
Bailway, 258. ^ 

Midland Bailway, 256, 258, 

Midlothian, 186. 

MidWiYes Act, 422. 

Milford, 145, 147. 

Milford HaYen, 14, 311. 
MiUtia, 362. 

Minch, the, 4, 20. 

Minehead, 176. 

Mines Inspection Acts, 333, 
339. 

Mining, 172, 218, 231, 560. 
Minquiers, the, 476. 
Mit^am, 167. 

Mole, 120. 

Monaghan, 38, 297, 563. 
Moneymore, 16. 
Monmouthshire, 285, 287, 
293, 560. 

Montgomeryshire : popula- 
tion, 35, 169, 306, 316, 561. 
Mont-St.-Michel, Abbey of, 
489. 

Moors, in Gibraltar, 515. 
Moray Firth, 5, 70, 72, 84, 
138, 158. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 31. 
Morocco : fisheries, 127, 
137, 142, 145. 

Morphu, 536. 

Morphu, Bay of, 531. 
MorYen, 23. 

Moss, Dr. C. E., 108, 110. 
Mosspaul, 27. 

Motor trade, 234, 236, 250, 
674. 

Motor Union, 279. 
Mottram, 179. 

Moume Mts., 6, 7, 37, 41. 
Mousterian man, 473. 
Muckish, 42. 

Muilrea, 37. 

Mull, Isle of, 6, 22, 23. 

Mull, Sound of, 23. 
Mullmgar, 276. 

Mulroy Inlet, 42. 

Municipal Corporations 
Acts, 367, 376, 376, 378. 
Munster, 186, ^6, 297. 
Murlough Bay, 16. 

70, 285, 562. 

Nant Francon, 35. 

National Board, Ireland, 
346. 

National Debt Commis^ 
sioners, 326. . 

National Insurance Act, 
818, 329, 338, 393, 422, 
428,434. 

NationaP Insurance Com- 
missions, 322, 330. 


National Sendee Lesgue, 
364 

Naturalixatioif Act, 833. 
NaYal bases, 368. 

Nary, 356, 570, 580. 

Neagh, Lough, 41, 117, 276. 
Nehnm, A., 100, 102. 

Nene, mveat, 29, 270. 
Neolithic man, in British 
Ides, 300, 304. 474, 480, 
608. ® ^ 

Ness, Loch, 5, 23. 

Newbury, 868. 
NewcasUe-upon-lVne, 11, 
252, 256, 267, 260, 283, 
287, 370, 394, 396, 560, 
671. 

New Forest, 20, 153. 
Newfoundlbnd, fish tradp 
with Jers^, 485, 493. 
NewhaYen, 267, 268. 
Newport, 36, 269, 550; 560, 
571. 

Newry, 7, 13, 15, 38, 41, 
276. «> 

Nickel, 181. 

Nicosia, 531, 536, 540, 543, 
684. i 

Nith, BiYer, 26. 
Nonconformity, 417. » 

Nora, BiYer, 39. • 

Norfolk: apiculture, 166; 
geology, 19, 29, 30 ; popu- 
lation, ,^1, 287, 560; 
Y0getation, 96, 104, 109. 
Normans, in England, 306, 
312. 

North America : afiinity of 
flora and fauna with that 
of Britidi Ides, 96, 118. 
Northampton, 286, 369, 550, 
560. 

Northamptonshire, 17, 164, 
187,281. 287,560. 

North British Bailway, 26, 
256, 258. 

North Channel, 132. v 
North-EastemBailway , 256, 
258, 267. 

Northern Counties Railway, 
256. 

North Ridii^, 459, 561. 
North Sea, 2, 46, 122, 125 ; 
currents, 129 ; fisheries, 
126, 136, 138, 141, 145; 
naYal defence, 357, 360; 
salinity, 134; temperature, 
131; lides, 127. 

North Shidds, 74, 81, 147, 
269. 

North Staffordshire Rail- 
way, 256. 

Northumberland: agricul- 
ture, 161^ geology, 11, 28 ; 
land tenure, 154 ; mining, 
172, 177, 186, 186, 668; 
population, 281, 287, 660 ; 
rauways, 251, 256. 

Norway : communications 
with Great Britain, 267; 
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atfi, 127, 139,140; popu- 
lation, 305, 311 -r aeaa, m, 
130, 132, 135. 

Norwich, 77, 286, 313, 367, 
650. 

N6tre-Dame-de-Lihou Pri- 

28, 2S4, 256, 
288/868, 381, 386, 650, 
660. - 

NottinghifinshiK, 184, 281, 
287, 560, 568. 

Noup of N 088 , 21. 

OidL,104,107,110,566. 

Oats, 149, 159, 163, 170, 
205, 224, 564, 582. 



Office of Works, 325. 
Oich^Loch, 23. 

Oil seeds, trade in, 206, 210, 
573. 

Oil-Bhale2^188, 567. 

Old Age Pensions Acts, 318, 
3227341, 342. 

.Oldham, 381, 550, 559. 
Olive, 534. 

Orchid, 102. 

Oriolb, golden, 116. 

Orkney iSlands, 3, 5? 21, 
85, m, 311, 315, 562. 
Ortac Bodkjs, 487. 

OsW, 267, 268P 
Oughter, Lough, 39. 
Oughterard, 181. 

Ouse, River (Bedford), 29, 
271, 310. 

Ouse, River (Yorkshire), 
271. 

Overseer of the poor, 413. 
Ovoca, River, 41, 181. 

Ox Mts., 37. 

Oxford, 74, 76, 80, 81, 258, 
274, 285, 367, 550, 560. 
Oxford Canal, 274. 

Offord Clay, 152, 164. 
Oxford Movement, 419, 424. 
Oxfordshire, 17, 187, 281, 
287, 560. 

e 

Paddington Station, 254. 
Paisley, 554. 

Palaeolithic man, in Britain, 
300. 

Pan de Azucar, 511. 

Paper trade, 206, 217, 244, 
569, 574. 

Paphos, 531, 536, 540. 

Paps of Jura, 23. 

Parish, 408. 

Parish Councils, England, 
414; Scotland, 401, 440, 
444. * 

Parliamentaiy Burgh, 399. 
Parys, Mount, 180. 

Pasture land,*150, 152, 156, 
160. 

Pauperism: England, 415; 


ZrelsAd, 452 ; Scotland, 
441. 

Poak, the, 11, 102, 108, 107. 
Pears, 151. ^ 

Peas, 163, 564. 

Peat, 38, 105, 106. 

Pedias, River, 531. 

Peebles, 215, 554, 562. 

Peel, 500, 502, 503, 507. 
Pembroke Peninsula, 88. 
Pembrokeshire, 183, 312, 
314, 316, 561. 

Pencader, 253. ’ 

Pennine Hills, 11, 27, 28, 
72, 84, 88, 99, 178, 368 ; 
population, 301, 315; vege- 
tation, 103. 

Penzance, 254, 465. 

Perth, 258, 294, 554. 
Perthshire, 5, 94, 111, 158, 
294, 295. 

Peterborough, 162, 256, 285, 
550. 

Peterborough, Soke of, 281, 
287, 560. 

Peterhead, 294. 

Petroleum, 210. 

PetW Sessions, 417. 
Phaiangari, 532. 
Phoenicians, 172, 425. 
Pickering, Vale of, 162. 
Pigs, 225. 

Pine, 104, 110; Scots, 93, 
103, 105. 

Pitch-blende, 176. 

Platinum, 173, 181. 

Plums, 151. 

Plymouth, 32, 254, 267, 
283, 497, 550, 571. 
Plynlimon, 35, 315. 

Polar Sea, 130, 135. 
Polemidia Camp, 543. 
Police, 332, 378, 387, 389, 
416. 

Police burgh, 399. 

Pollan, 117. 

Pollaphuca, 41. 

Poole, 497. 

Poor Law, 341, 392, 401, 
415, 444. 

Poor Law Amendment Act, 
392. 

Poor Law Union : Ireland, 
458, 461. 

Poplar, 377. 

Porcupine Bank, 1. 
Porpoise, 121. 

Port Erin, 506. 

Port Gla^w, 554. ^ • 

Port Hopetown, 274. 
Portishead, 269. 

Porto, 266, 269, 367 ; 

fishing, 146, 368. 
Portsmouth, 253, 283, 550, 
559. 

Portugal : fisheries, 127, 
137/145. 

Post Offic<^325, 579. 
Potato: Cnannel*Idands, 
151, 486, 493; England, 




r 151, 152, 158, 161, 162, 
164, 167, 224, 565; Ireland, 
151,170,565; Malta, 522, 
581 ; Scotland, 151, 158, 
565. 

Potteries, the, 257, 274, 
372. 

Pottery manufacture, 247. 
Praeger, R. LI., 96, 98, 110. 
Presbyterianism, 442. 
Preston, 78, 255, 550, 559. 
Prickly pear, 521. 

Prime Minister, 321. 
Primrose, 93, 97, 107. 
Prisons Boards, 340. 

Privy Council, 496. 

Public health, 342. 

Public Health Acts, 375, 
377. 389, 460. 

Pudsey, 372. 

Purbeck, Isle of, 18. 

Pyla, 540. 

Qualification of Women Act, 
380, 381. 

Quarter Sessions, 379, 417. 
Queen’s County, 171, 297, 
563. 

Queenstown, 267. 

Raasay, 432. 

Rabbit, 115. 

Radnor, 169, 316, 561. 
Radnor Forest, 314. 

Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, 266, 336. . 

Railways, 251, 273, 570; 
Cyprus, 536; Ireland, 253, 
448, 456, 570; Isle of 
Man, 508 ; Gotland, 26, 
251, 570. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 485. 
Ramsay, Sir A., 14, 34. 
Rams^, 162, 500, 508. 
Ramsgate, 84. 

Rannpeh, Moor of, 5. 

Ras, lie du, 471. 

Rates, 377, 386, 579. 

Raz Blanchart, Le, 487. 
Reading, 258, 285, 396, 550, 
558. 

Red Tam, 118. 

Ree, Lough, 19. 

Reeks of Kerry, 12. 

Reid, Clement, 98, 172. 
Renfrew, 185, 294, 295, 
554, 562. 

IdElevenue, 579. 

Rhyl, 180. 

Rh^s, Sir John, 306, 306. 
River navigation, 270. 

Road Board, 279, 322, 327, 
329. 

Roads, 277, 371. 

Roberts, Lord, 366. 
Rochdale, 551, 559. 
RocMter, 551. 

RockaU, 1, 124, 126, 131, 
137, 1^ 

Romans, in British I^es, 
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172, 179, 277, 808, 480,- 
,640; Malta, 624, 

RomiMy Marsh, 310, 316. 
Borqual, 121. 

Boscommon, 297, 860, 469, 
663. 

Boas, 23, 295,437,662. 
Boynlare, 267, 268. 
Botherham, 661. 
Bothiemiucus, 103, 105. 
Botterdam,.,268. 
Bowberrow, 177. 

Boxbiixgh, 662. 

^I^al Automobile dub, 

Boyal Burgh, 399. 

Royal Canal, 276. 

Rubber, 206. 

Rugby, 264, 285^7. 

Bum, Isle of, 6, 22. 

Rural District, 283, 414. 
Rural District Council : 
1, 417 ; Ireland, 


Bushen, Glen, 504. 

Butknj, 164, 187, 281, 287, 
660. 

Bye, 367. 

St. Agnes’ I^and, 465. 

St. Aubin’s Bay, 477. 

St. Catherine’s Point, 491. 
St. Dayids, 36. 

St. David’s Head, 88. 

St. Elmo, 626. 

St. George’s Channel, 37, 
122, 127, 129, 131, 134; 
fisheries, 126, 136, 139, 
141. 

St. Helens, 272, 651, 559. 

St. HeUer, 483, 480. 

St. Hilarion, 540. 

St. Ives, 175,467. 

St. John’s, 510. 

St. Just, 175. 

St. Kildc^ 1. 

St. Laurence valley, 470. 

St. Mi^ire, 489. 
St.Mafo7268,497. 

St. Male, Bay of, 477. 

St. Martin’s Island, 465. 

St. Ma^’s Island, 465, 467. 
St. Michad’s Mount, 172. 

St. Michel-du-Valle, 489. 

St. Pancras Station, 256. 

St. Paul’s Bay, 523s 
St. Peter Port, 477, 488X 
403 408 

St. Sampsons, 488,494,495. 
Salamis, 530. 

Salfsrd, 282, 370, 390, 551, 
559. 

Salina Bay, 520. 

Salisbury, 285, 551. 
Salisbury Craigs, 25. 
SalUbury Plain, 17, 3P. 
Salmon, 117. 

Salt, 16, 188, 281,^, 567. 

' Samson Island, 4iL 


Sank <7 Brd<A, 272.*- 
Sarafii, 492. 

Sargasso Sea, 128, 134. r 
Sarl,«^476, 487, 480, 495, 
497. 

Saxons, 309, 310, 312if 
Scafell Pikes, 28. 
Scandinavia: aiicient con- 
nexion with British Isles, 
3, 119. 

Scimdinavians, in Britidi 
IsleS, 311, 314, 489, 509. 
Scarborough, 77. 

Sceberras, Mount, 525. 
Scharff, Dr. B. F., 118. 
Schelly, 117. 

School Board, Scotland, 845, 
399, 401, 44D, 442. 

S^ Isles, 32, 80, 83, 99, 

Scotch Office, 319. 

Scotlimd, 2, 20; agricul- 
ture, 149, 156, 349, 432, 
564; agricultural labour, 
433 ; dnnate, 48, 52, 64, 
79, 82, 83, 90, 149 r com- 
munications, 25, 268, 274, 
278; crime, 430; educa- 
tion, 343, 345, 442 ; emi- 

S ation, 430; fauna, 115, 
6, 119; finance, 579; 
8«>logy, 1. 4, 10, 16, M ; 
government, 319, 331, 

338; housing, 436, 438; 
industries, 431, 560 ; land 
tenure, 154 ; language, 
307, 309, 314, 429 ; local 
government, 340, 399, 

440; -minerals, 26, 185, 
187, 667 ; mining, 174, 
181, 437; music, 439; 
population, 280, 292, 301, 
302, 306, 308, 315, 316, 
398,431,557,562; ports, 
267, 270; public health, 
430; railways, 26, 251, 
253, 255, 258, 260, 570 ; 
rainfall, 70, 72, 158 ; 

religion, 443 ; rivers, 25 ; 
social conditions, 402, 429; 
towns, 398, 553; vegeta- 
tion, 93. 

Scotland, Secretary for, 331, 
338, 345. 

Scridain, Loch, 22. 
Scunthorpe, 1€3. 

Seal, 120. 

Seathwaite, 28, 70, 72, 76. 
Sectaries of State, 331. 
Seine-netting, 144. 

Selkirk, 294, 295, 554, 562. 
Settle, 29. 

Severn, River. 10. 31, 34, 
35.88, 164,^0,B71, 273, 
312, 314. 

Severn Tunnel, 254. 
Shannon, River, 39, 41, 
117, 276. . 

Sbaimon*Harbow, 276. 
Sheq[>: Britidi Isles, 165, 


160, 161, 166, 168, 

SheflOeld, M, — 
285,287,878, 
Shell-fidi, 143. 

Shdve, 179. 



Shiel, Biv^ 22. 
S^building, 188, 214, 884, 

233 , 50466 , 467 . ^ 

Ship canals, 276. 

Shipham, 177. 

Shipping, 2^, 57L 
Shrewsbury, 88, 184, 254, 
258,285,^1. 

Shropshire's agrieultu^ 
160. 164; cUmate, 8#; 
geology, 15 ; mintDg. 172, 
179, 187 ; popuJaiS^ 281, 
287,290,5fo; vegetation^ 
109. T 

Shropdiire Unkln Canal, 
274 : 

Sidlaw Hills, 25: 

Silk, 210, 215, 238, 241. ^ 

Silver, 175, 178, 179, 568. 
Silverbum, 499. ^ 

Sinel, J., 479. « 

Skagerrak, the, 124, 135. 
Skiddaw, 8. 

Skye^ Islv>^» 22. 

Slaii^, River, 40. 

Slate, 231, 567. 

Sleat, Sound'of,4, 22. 
Sliema, 525. 

Slieve Aughty, 38. 

Slieve Bloom, 12, 88. 

Slieve Donard, 87. 

Slieve Gullion, 6. 

Slieve League, 37. 

Sligo, 37.^, 96, 297, 350, 
459, 56, 563. 

Slug, spotted, 119.' 

Small holdings, 411, 435s 
Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts, 348. 

Small Landholders Act, 
Scotland, 351. - 
Smethwick, 2^. 

Smith, Augustus, 467. 
Snaefell, Mount, 87, 499, 
505.508. 

Snail. Roman. 120. 

Snowdon, 9, ^ 70, 88. 94, 
97. 

Soils, 151. 

Soli, 539. 

Solway Firth, 7, 16, 26, 
312. 

Solway River, 161. 
Somersetshire.: agrieultuie, 
168; nimera]8ri.7(L 188; 
pm^ation, 281, 5?, 292, 
560 ; railways, 258 ; Wgs* 
tation, 108. * 

SduthaU, 264. 

Southampton, 258^ 288i; 
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.mSSSf, Sir John, 600. 
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IHi4»nwhip^Bnd0cB, 260. 
StiyBpdiaiy magiatrate, 378. 


186,^, .295, 


SMdlport, 381, 551, 558. 
f pohkion and Darlinston 
^JR;ailwa7,962. ■ 

'Mke Newington, 376. 


J^S^ SOe, 819. 
ttgAinoi^ 2^ 158. 

' 87. 

^wer« 400. 

Mpnri &|^d,l81. 
iilBi!!^ % 81. 

ly iro, 552, 
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SutherfindAire, 23, ISlf 
186, 295, 614, 437, 562. 
Swale, lUTer, 178. 

Swanley Junction, 167. 
Swansea, 145,269,552,561, 
571r 

Swansea Bay, 36. 

Swilly, LouA, 42. 

Swindon, 369. • 

Taf, Kiver, 36. 

Tallow, 210. 

Tamar, River, 32. 
Tarmonbarry, 276. 

Taunton, 285. 

Taunton, Vale of, 168. 
Tavistock, 176. 

Tavy, River, 32. 

Tay, River, 26, 159. 

Tea, 206, 573. 

Tees, River, 27, 178, 311. 
Teesdale, 160. 

Teifi, River, 10, 114, 311. 
Teign, River, 99. 
Teignmouth, 100. 

TeUord, 278. 

Teme, River, 34, 164. 
Templecombe, 258. 
Territorial Force, 363. 
Teutonic language, 298, 311, 
314. ^ 

Teviot, River, 27. 
Tewkesbury, 33. 

Textile industry, 191, 218, 
237, 243, 250. 

Thames, River, 30, 31, 99, 
271, 273. 

Thames Valley, 62, 70, 84, 
153, 167, 2M, 310. 
Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 408. 
Thorshavn, 74. 

Tides, 127, 476. 

Tilbu^ Docks, 368. 

Till, River, 161. 

Timber trade, 206, 218, 228, 
244, 246, 569, 574. 

Tin, 172, 174, 231, 567. 

Tiree Island, 23. 

Tithing, 407. 

Toadbitone, 177. 

Tobacco, 202, 536, 573. 
Tomato, 486, 494. 

Torridon sandstone, 4. 

Town Council : Scotland, 
400. 

Township, 407. 

Towy, River, 10, 36. 

Tr^e, 190, 195, 218, 249, 
572. 

Trade, Board of, 191, 266, 
331,334. 

Trade Boards Act, 334, 337. 
Tramways, 372, 390, 570, 
579. 

Tramways Act, 372. 
Trawling, 126, 137^140. 
Treasury, 320. • 


Trcmadnc. 35. 

Trent, Rive^ 28, 29, 83, 
162, 271, 272, 274, 311. 
»Trent and Mersey Canal, 
274. 

Tresoo Abbey, 466. 

Tresco Island, 465. 

Troddos. 543. 

Troodos Mts., 530, 531, 
537, 544. 

Trout, 117. 

Truro, 32. 

Tr^fan, 35. 

TuUamore, 276. 

Tunbridge Wells, 371. 
Tuwten, 188. 

Turks, in Cyprus, 541 ; 
Malta, 528. 

Turnips, 151, 155, 158, 162, 
224,^65. 

Turnpike roads, 278. 
TweM, River, 26. 
Tweedside, 161. 

Twelve Bens, 6. 

l^me. River, 27, 178, 251, 

IVnemouth, 500. 

Tyneside, 287, 369, 370. 
Tynwald Court, 510. 
Tyrone, 13, 14, 42, 186, 297, 
563. 

Uist, South, 20. 

Ullswater, 28, 118. 

Ulster, 170, 296, 297. 
Unemployed Workmen Act; 
341, 393. 

Union Canal, 274. 

United Free Church, 444. 
Universities, 396. 

Uranium, 176, 568. 

Urban district, 283. 

Urban District Council, 373, 
381, 459, 460, 462. 

Usk, River, 36. 

Valencia, 64, 74, 86. 
Valletta, 519, 623, 525. 
Vanadium, 179. 
V^table-growing, 164, 167, 

Vegetetion, 92, 110. 
Vendaoe, 117. 

Vestry, 409, 413. 

Vicar, 409. 

Victoria College, Jersey, 

Victoria Station, 253. 
Villages,^ • 

Vittorin8ar525. 

Vymwy, 35. 

Wages Boards, 337. 
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